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PARTI—HISTPRICAL, 


CHAPTER I. 

OPENING OF PARLIAMENT—THE QUEEN. 

Stcde vf Parhes-^Meeting ^arhament-^Tkhates on the Addreet—^Lord A. 
'HamUton*s Motion relative to the Queeu~-Queen's Annuity BiU^Breach of 
Prtmlege-^Tho Marquis (f Tavistock's Motion—Mr Smith’s Motion relom 
twe to *fie LUmgy—Annuity Bill Papers tn the House of Lords*-^ueen 
acctpts the Annuity, 


Ths present year opened, as the l^t 
had closedt amid the violent agitation 
excited by the prosecution and issue 
of proceedings against an illustrious 
member of Royal House. The 
national ferment^ instead of abating, 
might be said to have au^ented; 
yet Its symptoms had undergone^a 
pretty decisive ctmnge. At the first 
opening, and during the continuance, 
of these unfortunate proceedings, the 
Queen, as a personal object, absorbed 
all the teelingg and entni^asm of the 
nation. The regular train andpbjects 
of political pursuit, both among wbigs 
and reformers, were all forgotten, and 
merged m her skigle cause* This in¬ 
tense personal mtorest, in itself some¬ 
what foreign to the habitual feelings 
of the age and nation, had now very 
sensibly abated. The leadm of faci> 
Uon resumed their usual train of ob- 
.^jects, and sought only to avairfhem- 


selves of the unpopularity contracted 
by those in power, to forward against 
tnem their own favourite designs. 
Throughout the whole country, meet¬ 
ings were called, of the same persons 
who had formerly covered reanis of 
pt^er with signatures of addresses to 
the Queen. They were now invited 
to follow up that measure, by peti^ 
tions for restoring her to aif her rights 
and dignities, but more'especiayy to 
pass votes of censure on ministers, 
with earnest petitions tor imme¬ 
diate dismissm. The impulse still con¬ 
tinued so far as to majke these meet¬ 
ings be attended by the majority of 
the people, and to give to that party, 
in all open and promiscuous assem¬ 
blies, a great numerical superioi^ty. 
1 hey could no longer, however, carry 
their measures with the same awcep-^ 
mg and unresisted success, as when 
the Queen's cause first appeared to 
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carry t^fore it all tlie vows apd feel¬ 
ings of the nation Tb£ friends of 
government, and the aristocracy jn 
general, who had looked on with dis¬ 
dainful inditFerence, or had consider¬ 
ed It vain to attempt to stem so im¬ 
petuous a tide, now took the alarm. 
,The Queen’s party, emboldened by 
the current of popular favour, had 
not merely given vent to indiscrimi¬ 
nate abuse of all in power, vuthout 
excepting those whom the Constitu¬ 
tion shielded most entirely from per¬ 
sonal responsibility They had nfore- 
over taken the opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing all the most violent and revo¬ 
lutionary topics, which derived new 
importance from the unqualified as¬ 
sent with which they were echoed by 
the misjudging object of this adula¬ 
tion. This class, therefore, now met 
in all quarters, for the purpose of pre¬ 
paring loyal addresses, and stamping 
with their reprobation, the doctrines 
of an opposite description, which had 
become so general. Every city, every 
town, and mmost every village in the 
empire, was agitated by these eddy¬ 
ing tides of political conflict The 
movers of the loyal addresses endea¬ 
voured to disarm opposition, by avoid¬ 
ing all allusion to the Queen, and even 
all introduction of the mt^kee of the 
ministers They pre^osed addresses, 
containing merely general expressions 
of loyalty, of attachment to our glo- 
rums constitution, and abhorrence of 
the attempts so industriously made to 
propagate the pnnciplds of sedition 
and irreh^on. Tn proof of their as¬ 
sertions, weyj^gred particailarly to 
the licentiousfisibf the press—^to the 
abuse heaped on the most respectable 
characters—and to the blasphemous 
publications so zealously circulated 
among the lower orders any of 
the/mo];e zealous speakers could not 
be restrained from thrusting into their 
harangues an expression of their con¬ 
viction of the Queen’s guilt, this was 


not at least allowed to And a place in 
the address or resolutions. On these 
occasions, the whigs declared, that 
they were in no degree conscious of 
yiefdmg in loyalty to the movers of 
the resmatiom* $ but they were wholly 
at a loss to czmceive what reason there 
pould be at rile present moment for^ 
coming forrii with so ostentatiousadis- 
play of these senUmenta, They wer6 
not aware of any general prevalence, ‘ 
either of disafiection or irreligion. 
They considered the allegation as a 
libel ngainst the people England- 
Considering all circumstances, they 
could no longer doubt, that however 
studiously the name of mimsters was 
kept bacK, the real object was to at¬ 
tempt to shelter them from the pub¬ 
lic odium under which they laboured# 
and to defeat the universal cry of the 
nation &>r their removal They must,, 
therefore,'object to the addiess or re*? 
solution, unless there were appended 
to It an expression of entire convic¬ 
tion of the Queen’s innocence^ a so¬ 
licitation for hei full lestoration to 
rank and dignity, and, above all, a 
pcayer for the immediate dismissal of 
those ministers,who, by their defiance 
of public opinion, had shewn them¬ 
selves unworthy of their situations. 
The lesults continued to be such as 
were observed in the assemblies at 
the close of the former year In all 
psivileged and aristocratic corpora¬ 
tions—in almost all the Scotdi, and 
m many of the English counties, the 
motions, though vehemently oppo¬ 
sed, were earned by large majorities. 
But wherevar general meetings of in- 
habitaiffs were called, the movers 
were dismayed by the entrance of an 
unbidden and unwished for crowd, 
against whom, if they attempted to 
make head, they were quickly out¬ 
voted. In generd, therefore, a seces¬ 
sion took place, and, in most places 
two several petitions *iay for eipta.- 
ture in the same town ; in the issue 
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of which the loyalists boasted that 
their deficiency oi number was com¬ 
pensated by superioifrcspectability of 
character and property. In several 
M the English counti^, tile amend- 
Saftjnt was carried. ' ^. 

'Che mqst tumultuai^ proceeding 
took place in Ireland, at the meeting 
of'the t^ounty of Dublin. The'ad-* 
dr^s being proposed, a member on 
the other side b^an tcf oppose it; 
^beft the Shesriff’, insisting that inde¬ 
corous language had been used, call¬ 
ed to order, and closed the debat;e 
Then, taking the voti^ he declared it, 
upon*the mere show of hands, to be 
carried on the side of government 
On which side the majority really lay, 
became a matter of vehement contro« 
versy, each party declaring that they 
,were a hundred to one of the other. 
The Shenfi then abruptly dissolved 
the meeting; but the whtgs, indig¬ 
nant at this certainly very irregumr 
course, mustered, and calUng Lord 
Cloncurry to the chair, began forth¬ 
with to frame a counter address. The 
Sherilf, however, conceiving that such ’ 
conduct, alter the dissolution of the 
meeting, was an illegal invasion of 
the court-room, and having m vain 
summoned the membera to depart, 
introduced a body of troops, who ef¬ 
fected a forcible dearauce The ex¬ 
pelled body retired to a neighbounng 
inn, where they passed their counter 
address. Another meeting was afteia> 
wards held, in which Mr Hamilton 
Rowan being called to the chair, re¬ 
solutions were entered into, expres¬ 
sive of the strongest indignatitm at 
the conductor the ShenfiPpand where 
deliberation was held as to the*mode 
of appealing to the l^islatimefbr r^ 
dress. 

All this conflict of parties had one 
object in view, that of acting upon 
the meeting of Parliament, which was 
now approachbg The wrings were, 
prepared for a ihosf active campaign. 


Thej h^ to propose a series ^ reso¬ 
lutions in fiwour ijtueen, which, 
notwithstanding ^"'J^nnble a^ate- 
ment of entfai^asnl im3cr favour, 
might still be con^dered as 
and which, if carried, would som^ be 
followed up by others, more directly 
tending to effect the grand objects of 
their policy. On the otlicr hand, the* 
friends of government predicteil, that 
in this parharaentary waifaie, tlie 
whigs wpuld not only have to en- 
coufiter the influence by which ad- 
mim^ration was usually supported; 
but that though the terminatioR ot 
the hill of Pams and Penalties had 
been accepted by the nUiltitude as a 
full ac({a}ttal, differety; feelings had 
been cherished by the higher classes. 
These had been equally manifested by 
the adherents of both pplitical creeds. 
Even the most zealous of whig mem¬ 
bers contimied to decline family in¬ 
troductions , and all the efforts of die 
.Queen’s partizans had been unable to 
collect a female court, which bore 
even the appearance of lespectabihty. 
It was alleged, moreover, that by 
this new alliance, formed w itli a party 
that had pioceeded to such exUenie®, 
the whigs would lose more on one side 
^than they gamed on the other, in con- 
^sequence of the tenor struck mto aU 
that numerous pailiamentery body, 
which was attached to established or¬ 
der, and fearful of revolution. 

Under these circumstances, Parhur* 
ment were assembled on* the 22d 
January. Ministers bad prepared a, 
speech, in which every t|(^g jbat 
could irritate the present of tiwe 
jpubhcfeelfinff, was ca^^l^ly; omitted. 
It was as follows• 

** My Lords and Gent2emetit 

** 1 have the satisfaction of ac¬ 
quainting you, that 1 continue to 
ceive from foreign powers tjie strong¬ 
est assurances of then fi^eiidly dispo¬ 
sition towards this f ountiy 
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** be a matter of deep regret 
te me, if the occmrences-wMch have 
lately taken plait$e in Italy, should 
eventually If ad tb any intoriqfition of 
tranquillity m lhat quarter; but it 
vrilli in such case, be my great object 
to secure to my people l^e continu- 
^ ance of peaCe. 

•• 

*• GeniUmen of the Hotae (f Commons, 

" The measures by which, in the 
last Session of Parliammit, you made 
provision for tlie exiwnses of ci¬ 
vil government, ana for the honour 
and' dighity of the crown, demand 
my warmest acknowledgments. 

** I have directed that the estimates 
for the current year shall bUlaid be¬ 
fore you ; and it is a satisfaction to 
me to have been enabled to make 
some reduction in our military esta- 
l^ishirieiits 

" You will observe from the ac¬ 
counts of the public revenue, that 
notwithstaiiding the receipts in IreJ^ 
iaiid have proved materially deficient, 
in consequence of the unfortunate 
circumstances which have affected the 
commerci^ credit of that part of the 
united kingdom, and although our 
foreign trade, during the eany part 
of this time, was in a state of depres-. 
sion, the to^ revenue l«s, neverthe¬ 
less, excpsded that of the preceding 
year. 

** A con^erable part of this in- 
* crease must b« ascribed to the new 
taxes; but in Some of footo branches 
w^di are the Sur^ indications of in¬ 
ternal yndth, the augmentation has 
fully resized astf expectation which 
could have heenlmasonabiy formed 
of it ' 

** The foparate provision whwm Was 
made for the Queen, as Princess of 
Wales, in the year 1814, terminated 
nfth the demise of his late Ifajesty. 

Thave, in the mean time, direct¬ 
ed advance«i,Sis authorized by laiV, and 


it will, under present circumstances, 
be for you to consider what new ar¬ 
rangements shmild be made on fhis 
subject 

, and Gentlemn ,^'' 

** 1 have |reat pleasure in b^g 
ifoll to acquaint you, that a conndet- 
°qble improvem^it has taken place 
within the last half year, in sevend vf 
the most important breaches of cfxr 
commerce and manufoctures; and 
that, in many of the manufoctamw 
districts, the distresses which prevail¬ 
ed at the commmicent of die last ses¬ 
sion of ParRamCnthave greatly abated. 

** It will be my most anxious de¬ 
sire to concur in every measure which 
may be considered as calculated to 
advance our internal prosperity. 

I well know, that, notWicAstanS*^ 
ing the agitation produced by tem|x>- 
rary circumstances, and amidst the 
distress which still presses upon a 
large portion of my subjects, die 
firmest reliance may be placed cm 
, that affectionate and'loyal attachment 
to my person and government, of 
which I have re<»nuy received so 
many testimonials from all parts eff 
my kingdom , and which, whilst it 
IS most grateful to the strongest feel¬ 
ings of my he^it, I shall ever consi¬ 
der as the best and surest safeguard 
of my Throne. 

« In the discharge of the import¬ 
ant duties imposed upon you, you 
will, 1 am confident, be sensible of the 
indispensable necessity of promoting 
and maintaining, to the utmost of 

J tour powmr, a due obedience to the 
aW8,^Uid of itisdlling into all classes 
oi my sal:jecf», a respect for lawful 
anthori^^ and for those established 
institutfons under which the country 
has been enabled to overcome so ma¬ 
ny difficulties, end to which, under 
pyovid^oe, be ascribed our hqp- 
•piness and i^datn, $8 a nation.'* 
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Oti die foUowini^ day^ tibe debate, eeded is no sbidd; and at j» time 
a« ttsoal, took })lac»<im die add;re88. wben die 43 ^ 1 ! eye discontent no]^ 

Jt vm moved iil tde^Loidf by the only edvies its nel|^bip 9 i»*a goods, but 
Earl of Belmore, and seoonded by covets ito neighbor*# charactef, we 
Prudhoe; whil<^ in^bfe Cmn- have, sir, to dread and to repi^^one 
•^hpSt the mover O* Bankds^ general levelling system, both 

and the seconder Mr d^mea Broshe, party and ot good name The barrim* 
(#«mber for Meyo). These gefttlo^ of the Constitution will not fall down 
nqen, aatusual, wem over the varioyft at the first ipddy shout of the moltf,* 
, 1^108 referred to in the apeecl:|. They tiidej the high tribunals, which are' 
^Congratulated the House on die tes- its bulwark wdl yet stand, though 
thUonies of Ic^alty, and of for treason dcuyib^r authority, and con- 
!reli^n and the laws, which had Sow- scmus guilt dieir justice; blasphemy 
ed in from every p^ of the king- may^rail at the holy place, and hypo- 
doim—>upofl the amurances of amity crisy defile it with her pageants, leng, 
received from foreign powers, on long before the dome will totter, but 
whose proceedings it might at the the rum must come at 4ast, if the re- 
same time be necessary to look With medy be not fitly interposed. When 
a watdiful eye—upon the degree of the league of what is base and hhe, 
improvement which had taksm place profligate and nudtdhus, sludl unite 
In the commerce and manufactures of honour and integrity to oppose it, 
the country—-and upon the reduction the evil then works its own cure, and 
proposed by his Mdjesty, in the mi- the remedy is near at hand; we know 
ntary establishment. Ireland was its effic^y, we have proved it scarce 
mentumed as the only part of the a twelvemonth since. In the shows 
empire still labouring utraer distress, and processions of the year which has 
which, however>"'it8 inhabitants had just expired, who but must have call- 
borne m the most hermc mannd*, and ed to mind the like exhibitions of the 
which, It was hoped, would soon be twelvemonth which preceded it? The 
^relieved. * music, the march, and tlie banner, 

^ Mr G. Bankes, in his animated the meeting, the resolution, and ad- 
speech, made pretty dose application dress, those first were the very proto- 
to events which bad caused so much types of diese^last arrays; the same 
recent agitation. In a nation, in m their rmd oi^n, and m their real 
which all are free, folly must have object, dithfiAg only in their method 
her freedom, and mischief will mark of puri^uing it} the first pursued its 
her for its tool: folly will dischatge objectby denouncing the aristocracy; 
her debts of gratitude by denying the second,b^denoufidng*the crown: 
their amount, by forgetting the dan- the mi8to(^<^ was then true to it^f; 
ger from which she has been deliver- the representatives of the peoplg were 
f ed, though ever when m peril herself then faithfiil, and if the h^est duries 
the loudest to com|plaanf and the fore- of fidelity be how as weR filled, the 
most to despair. He afterwards add- country is yet safb. If turn our 
ed," It is no new thing for sUnd^r to eyes from tlie cares domestic sdh- 
arraign all that 18 high ar^boly; but citude and look abroad, die whfde 
the tbngue of elandmr, WirCver ve- world is to us a scene of calm, of 
nomous, can infiict no wclund->-can tranqilillxty, our flag flies on kvery 
effect no puncture in die diavacter sea—our busy industry plie^ in Ivery 
thatis sonnd^and whole-*-itisthopen port—our merchants* are tfip znlses 
of the libeller, against which inno- of kingdoms—pur character every 
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'wBere high, and our credit every¬ 
where lirm.” » 

' Mr Browne^ aa<aii Iiisn loeinber^ 
dwek, particularly the state ef that 
kingdom. Thiswiis>a subjectm which 
he ifelt so deep an interest, that even 
if he should be supposed to have de¬ 
parted a httlf from the course usual 
<upon such occasionsy he hoped he 
should be forgiven. For his part, he 
could not consider it irrelevant, until 
he should believe that there yxisted a 
separate interest between the ^wo 
countries composing this empire— 
until he should believe that their*des- 
times were not interwoven, and that 
they must not stand and fall together. 
By some of those infatuations which 
sometimes afflicted wisdom itself, Ire¬ 
land, hitherto, unfortunately, tlie sub¬ 
ject of cold debates and short con¬ 
sultations—-wHht had been her de¬ 
portment during those agitations ? 
Not the meanest of her populace— 
not the most furious demagogue, had 
strained his voice to applaud depra- 
vity^—none had attempted to exalt 
affronted debauchery into suffering, 
dignified virtue, and, above all, none 
bad presumed to outrage society by 
the introduction of a new doctrine— 
new even to the professors of profli¬ 
gacy in this country—^that which 
granted to female manners the same 
licence which society endures in men, 
the very distinction between which it 
was that stood between society and 
national pfoatration. 

In reply to spesicers, it was 
observed by th^^jo^^flon members, 
^that the royal S|ii!^(^" so cau- 

^i^ous and negative a charaOLer, that 
they found little room to object to 
what It actnaRr said, or to propose 
any counter address Its sms were 
those of omission They found in it 
noim of those topics on whiclra Bn- 
tisl/ministry, at such a crisis, might 
l^ave been expected to dilate While 


admiring and shanng those senti¬ 
ments of loydity which the country 
in general bad strongly expressed. 

It was impossilffe not to remark, that 
diese had in no degree been coupkjd -■ 
with any ap]^Kd>ation of the con^et*'* 
of ministers. Lord Grey, on the con¬ 
trary, would venture to assert, that 
public opinion was most unfavourable 
td them; and he might have therkciB 
expected that some intention 
be eiqpressed of changing that la^ 
poli<^ so long pursued. Mr Tierney 
saw indeed, in the speech, that loym 
addresses were declared by the I^ing 
to be most grateful to the stiongest 
feelings of his heart If heartfelt sa¬ 
tisfaction had resulted from them, he 
firmly believed it belonged altogether 
to the King, for the addressers had 
taken especial caie that no attempt^ 
should in any manner be made through 
these addresses to give satisfaction to 
any other person but the King him¬ 
self, theie was not a word of satis¬ 
faction for his ministers, (a laughy-— 
quite the reverse, for the only chance 
of carrying them was to say nothing 
of the acts of ministers, there was 
oiily one roan m the kingdom for 
whom the heartfelt satisfaction was 
intended, and he was glad that that 
man was his Majesty He should be 
glad if any of the gentlemen opposite 
could point out to him one word in 
any of the addresses which could be 
cemstoued into an approval of any of 
the measures of administration , no, 
not one word, and be made the ap¬ 
peal to the present set of gentlemen, 
who were so good as to take upon 
themselves tSie care of the affairs of 
the coifiitry. There was candour at 
least m ministers not asking any of 
their friends to put m a single word 
of approbation of their measures 
Next, as to the improvement in na¬ 
tional mdustry, it nad taken place 
oply in a few departments, even * 
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raanulftcture, wUile the yUal branch 
of agnculture contpuie4 hi the 
mo»i; deplorable , x ^ v 

Mi; Curwen >)rqiild aide, 
iwble lord be really ignorai^^''that ^ 
^ncultural interesta m 

wret^ed a condition, tkat even no* 
abatement would, after aoitie tuago, 
induce the cultivators of die |and to , 
gn on with th(Hr labours ? Knowing,* 
•aa he did, tbepr pnvationsi th^ir dis- 
afl|»o!fituients, their suderu^a». he 
could not but cs4l on every to 

admire their exemplary patieuce>-~- 
There were ipen, however, who arro¬ 
gated to themselves the monopoly of 
all the loyalty in the country; but 
the conduct of a community which 
had borne unexampled hardships with 
an unparalleled spirit of endurance, 
proved that loyalty was not an exclu¬ 
sive possession—tuat it was not con¬ 
fined to this cr to that set of men, 
but was the great characteristic of the 
country. This being the case, ho was 
sorry to find thaji the Crown on the 
present occasion had not expressed 
one solitary feeling of regret for the 
fallen prosperity of agriculture, and 
the rum of the spirited and hardy* 
race, whose labours had previously 
placed It in so flourishing a condition 
The Opposition members ^alap 
strongly expressed their sentuu^ts 
on the movements making on the 
continent, and the part to be taken 
by England « 

Lord Grey observed, that, by a 
question put by him to Lord Liver¬ 
pool, It turned out that we bad np 
accredited minister at Naples,"a cur- 
cumstance which he then rggai^ded e,s 
ominous to our peace, smee wei^pre 
nevertheless on terms with th^t Hply 
Alliance which assumed of 

adjusting the difFerejaces^of 
ent states. He hoped ire h^ ^ser¬ 
ved a strict neutrality on,thfs subject, 
though he could not help staitmg, 
Vthat when the poavers now assembled ' 


akXayb^cKhad summoned the King 

Naples to answer to a self-cfinsti- 
tuted tribudhl, for ll^i^g thought' 
prop£af,^give liberty tci>i8 subjaets^ 
he wasl3$ied with surprise and indig- 
natiou.^^^. If, therefore, we )vere 
passive spectators ot these scenes, we 
mi^t have resisted the nvetting of 
those chains of misgoverpment whtdi 
menaced the happiness of other states, 
by the extaision of mi^le on every 
side., It was desirable to be inform¬ 
ed of the |>r<d3able effect of an Aus¬ 
trian army in advance on the frontier 
of Napb’S while an English squadrj^n 
was stationed m the Eay, making us 
appeal the supportei s of ay odious sys- 
tem« m helping to maintain the sup¬ 
pression of liberty mfufeign parts. 

Upon this subject Lord Holland 
dwelt with peculiar empliasis. He 
could not see what mattef there was for 
congra^lation—what cause tiie people 
ofJBnglundhad to exult, becausutheir 
Monarch was not called before the 
Congress of Laybach. Ministers had 
plunged this country into wars—they 
had burdened it with taxes—and now, 
while they were taking credit for ha¬ 
ving delivered Europe, the great pow¬ 
ers of Europe^ enriched by oui losses, 
aggrandized by the possession ot ter- 
ntones to which they had no rights 
were proceeding to further outrages, 
while we must be content with say¬ 
ing, we shall feel regret if you go to 
war, and this shall the amount of 
our remonstrance. The noble Lord 
ha4 amused the House with a set of 
abstract opimons as to interfereru^ 
in the government of other nations, 
when It weuld be right, and when it 
would not be right; but what they 
wanted to hear was, whether he ap¬ 
proves, ay or no, of the principles 
adopted by his pretended allies, wlio 
are bound by treaty to communica^ 
and to consult ivith the governinei^ 
of this country He (Lord Holland) 
did not think, ill as the noble lord 
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hod conducted the affaire oi^flihi eimii- 
tiy, and almost eonteknntible aM Me 
’counsels had made-it m the ^ye$ of 
Eutope, still be did Hot tbihk that if 
a proper remonstrance had been 
made, it would have proved unavail¬ 
ing. Such a reinoDstrance would jtiot 
be an interference with the govern¬ 
ment of another country, but an effort 
to prevent the interference of those 
who intruded, it To compare small 
things with great, for, with all his 
feeling for Naples, he'Coufd not^help 
feeling that her cause was still infe- 
r\Qr to that of France, but Still, to 
make the comparison, he remember¬ 
ed that the yeiy same language which 
they heard that day, had been used 
when the Duke of Brunswick was on 
his march towards Pans He would 
rather become a party to the infamous 
designs .of those proud conspirators 
against liberty, than exhibit the 
meanness of mere regret when suc¬ 
cessful interposition was practicable 
Was it too much to say, when Aus¬ 
tria was contemplating a crusade 
which was likely to engage all Eu¬ 
rope in fresh wars—was it too much 
to say, pay us our debts, or at least, 
while ydu refuse, do not insult us by 
undertaking expensive wars, from 
which justice and humanity should 
disincline you f The noble lord had 
taken credit to bimself for being ex¬ 
plicit upon this point, but he was 
only explicit in the assertion of ab¬ 
stract peinciples. He had stated that 
this country would not go to war, 
while his irresolute conduct was of 
all things the most likely to mvolve 
us in war. Would he state candidly 
and openly—this ^/i war of which 1 
disapprove—It is a war in which you 
cannot engage without diminishing 
those bonds of connexion which you 
l^ve hitherto boasted That would 
fe explicit, nay, more, it would be 
effectual. If Ministers were to do so, 
Auillria would not dare to take one 


step against Naples. He was sure 
the neUe didte (Wellington) must 
have felt indigftation and disappoint- 
ment,at seeing how the constitution 
,of Spain was regarded tiy those 
powers. That constitution ^ight * 
Tiave its defects, but if, he were • 
Spvmiard, he would not surrender 
one even of those defects, wjnle t^e 
*despotd, those barbanahs of the north, 
stood threfttening with their 
hordes to force compJ^nce. 

In regard to the Queen, though 
this was the point on which parties 
were peculiarly mustering. their 
strength, it was not much introdu¬ 
ced. Earl Grey hoped, that the ar¬ 
rangement proposed would be accom¬ 
panied with some conciliatory steps. 

Mr Fiemey thought that when the 
crown recommended a provision for 
any branch of the royal family, it was 
usual to state the sum required, or 
something near it. It was not cus¬ 
tomary for the crown to speak of pe¬ 
cuniary provisions under the inde¬ 
finite term, arrangement* His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers idiould have stated 
the sum , for it was not the business 
«’of Parliament, and never had been 
its practice, to make such arrange¬ 
ments. 

Ministers were not slow in reply¬ 
ing to these vanous topics of animad¬ 
version. In regard to the tenor of 
the addresses, and their total silence 
•as to any approbation of the conduct 
of ministers. Lord Castlereagh said. 
It was always his opinion, that when 
the great bulk of the community were 
aroused to a sense of the dangers and 
difficulties which threatened them, 
onljf*one voice would be heard to 
pervade the country for the preserva¬ 
tion of Its great interests. He knew 
that the sound pcxrtion of the people 
only wanted the opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing their sentiments to make 
, their voice loud enough to irtiffe the 
sound of that of the msaffected, wh(i> 
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were hostile to public tnoiquillity. 
When that inffttuatioa^ vfali at its 
highest pitch, and bei^ the c^try 
had spoken out intelligibly in the 
language of loyalty and duty, he had 
eHwats relied that the delusion would 
be dispelled, and depended upon th^ 
sober and temperate judgments •df 
Englishmen to defeat eventually the, 
sdiemes of their enemies —{HearJJ 
l^oyyi^pinion, when onc§ fairly and 
^oly collected, must always have 
its due weight upon the measures 6f 
public men The right honourable 
gentleman, however, knew too well 
what was the real feeling of the coun* 
try;—^he knew too well, that no mi¬ 
nister had ever dared to shew his face 
in that House, and he (Lord Castle- 
reagh) trusted that no minister would 
•ever dare to shew his face m that 
House, who bad lost the confidence 
of the country —{Ones of heart hear.) 
The minister who had really lost the 
confidence of the country, could not 
possess the confidence of tl^t House, 
for the people of the country,—he 
meant the rational part of the com¬ 
munity—that part which alone ought 
to possess any influence over the le* 
gislature—always made its sentiments 
as distinctly and intelligibly felt in 
that House as if the wildest plan of 
reform that was ever proposed had 
been adopted. He could assure the 
right honourable gentleman, that if 
he supposed either himself or his coK 
leagues wished to remain m the ser¬ 
vice of then Sovereign a moment long¬ 
er than they possessed the confidence 
of the House and the country, be had 
mistaken the men he had fo deal with 
As long, however, as they polhessed 
the confidence of their Sovereign, 
oi the House, and of the omntry, no 
difficulty with which they had to con¬ 
tend, no taunts from the right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman or his friends, no 
apprehension ofconsequences person^ 
at to themselves, should induce them 


to el^nk from the discharge of their 
public duty. He by no means felt it 
as a reproactf to be ttdid by the right* 
honourable gentleman, tihat his Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers, at a moment when 
they believed in their conscience that 
the fate of the constitution was at 
stake, and the tranquillity of the 
country endangered by the supine- . 
ness of the good, and the activity of 
the bad, entertained a wish that the 
sentiments of the country at large 
migl^it be ^pronounced m support of 
his Majesty's government, without re- 
ferendfe to their share in that gpvejp- 
ment. This he by no means felt to 
be a reproach He rathqf considered 
It as a compliment. But it was a 
compliment v^hich he^ould not re¬ 
turn. The riglft honourable gentle¬ 
man and his friends Would never ‘ 
countenance any expression of afiec- 
tion or loyalty towards the Sovereign, 
and the constitution, m whatever 
peril, unless accompanied by a decla¬ 
ration of the expediency of a change 
in hts Majesty’s councils 

In regard to manufactures and 
trade, mimsters appealed to univer¬ 
sal observation, whether there was not 
a material change from that state of 
distress in which they had been six 
months ago, and whether the cheap¬ 
ness of provisions did not matenally 
contribute to the relief of the lower 
classes They felt no apathy on the 
subject of agricultural distress, it hati 
been alluded to in the latter part of 
the speech; and they were ready to 
give the fullest consideration to euery 
plan which might be proposed for its 
remedy, though they were mdined to 
think, that every thing practicable 
had dready been tried. 

In regard to foreign afiairs. Minis¬ 
ters declined entering at length into 
the subject, but contented themselves 
with a few general observations. ^ 
Lord Castlereagh sa^, it was no^ 
for us to dictate to other powers, or 
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to control then policy We^ could 
not how other nations, wore to 
feel nbo thought theilr^interests en«> 
daggered , if we enjoyed peace our¬ 
selves, we should endeavour to pre¬ 
serve ity but not presume to dictate 
to other powprs, and thus arrogate 
the right of intermeddling with ‘the 
affaim of otjheis, which we condemn¬ 
ed m them, ^^lenever the proper 
time should aiiive. Ins Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment would be prepared to shew 
that the language which* had been 
held by this country, and the jprin- 
ciples on which that language had 
bCfen founded, were peilcctly consist¬ 
ent with Its character This, how¬ 
ever, lie begged leave at once to say, 
that It must net be miei i ed that Great 
Britain was erf necessity a paity to 
all the deht^rations and conclusions 
consequent hn those discussions, at 
which a British minister might be 
present. We had our own interests 
to Watch over, and in his opinion it 
was an additional pi oof of the confi¬ 
dence happily existing among the 
great powers of Europe, that they re¬ 
ceived at their meetings the ministei s 
of pow ers who were not immediately 
connected with the measuies m pto- 
giess, in order that their respective 
governments might, neyerthel ess, have 
the satisfaction of knowing the exact 
nature of those measures 

Lord Liverpool observed, if it was 
necessary to engage in war, the sys- 
\em of war in which we should be 
most backward to engage, would be 
thaj winch had for its object to inter- 
feie 111 the internal affairs of other 
states While he said thus jmuch, he 
had never mamtamed that the prin- 
aple of non-mterfcrence could admit 
of no exceptions; that there never 
cduld occur occasions in which we 
ought to interpose to prei^ent tlie 
adoption of certain internal airange- 
niCTts * or that there might not be 
^ases in whiclS it was not only justifi¬ 


able but necessary to do so for our 
own security. Afi that be would state 
was, the standhig policy of this coun¬ 
try was peace, and an abstinence from 
intermeddling with the internal affaits 
of otbqr nations The course* rec(^ 
^ei|ded by Lord Grey would lead to 
thii most senous consequences With? 

^ out knoM'ing all the circqmstanceif 
<liat connected therevolution of N^es 
witli neighboui mg states—witl&oilt 
knowing how such ah’ eveAT^m^t* 
affect them—-without waiting for ex¬ 
planation or defence—we w eie to take 
a side. He was not one of those who, 
in determining OUr policy towards le- 
volutiomzed states, could leave out 
of view the ciicurastances by which 
they were accompanied—he was not 
one of those who loved ievolutions 
for themselves—^lie was not one of 
those who viewed with the same eye 
a 1 evolution against an oppi cssive and 
a mild government In viewing such 
constitutional changes, he exammed 
the discriminating character of each 
paiticular case; he weighed the pos¬ 
sibility of success, he calculated the 
chances of improvement; and he es¬ 
timated the eftect which the revolu¬ 
tion would produce on other govem- 
ments What two countries in which 
political changesoccurred were placed 
exactly in the same situation, and how 
could a common course be chalked 
out th both ^ In these circumstances 
our abstinence from all interference 
with either partj appeared to linn to 
be the best policy, as to interfere 
w ould be exercising a judgment with¬ 
out the means of forming a correct 
one o 

In v^gard to die Queen, Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh denied there was any depait- 
ure from the ordinary course or prac¬ 
tice observed in speeches from the 
throne The subject w'as generally 
touched upon, and it was left to the 
wisdom of Parliament, according to 
€he corresponding pr&ctice, to fix the 
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ep^fic amount H6Uiat there 
-were instances in wbl^ a contrary 

E ractice had prevailed, but they had 
e|n discontinued^ and the course 
* now Observed pursued |a their place.^ 
‘{Jpon the subject alludedto, he mi^t 
as well now give notice, that it -whs 
his^mtenlipn, on Wednesday week,,^ 
to submit a proposition to the House 
fwai^u^ble provision for her Ha> 
Jes?y Hfe was anxious to take as 
early a day as possible for his motion. 
Monday and Tuesday next were days 
on which the^House usually adjourn, 
ed, and therefoi e Wednesday was the 
earliest day he could select for the 
purpose of which lie had given no¬ 
tice ; and he might as -vi'ell take this 
opportunity of adding, that the pro- 
positKfti which lie meant to submit on 
Wednesday next was the only one 
which his ^^.lJesty's ministers intend¬ 
ed to submit to the House upon this 
anxious and painful subject 

The Opposition, as before announ¬ 
ced, did not choose to hazai d an en¬ 
counter on the field of the address, 
but allowed it to pass without a divi¬ 
sion * 

The follo-wiiig days (25th and 26th) 
were eraplojed in the leception of 
numerous petitions, among which 
was one from the Common Council 
of London, deprecating the proceed¬ 
ings against the Queen, calling for 
an inquiry into the conduct of mi-* 
msters, and praying tli.it she might 
be restoied, without leserve, to all 
the rights and dignities of her high 
situation These petitions, being ac¬ 
companied -with frequent Somnaents 
by these who presented them, -umich 
drew forth leplios fiom the opposite 
side, gave rise to a number of bttlc 
skirmishes, attended, m several in¬ 
stances, with a good deal of warmth 
Nopce was partnulerly diaw'n by Al¬ 
derman Hejgate„who, in pieseiiting 
b petition from Ins boiough of Sud- 
buiy, stated indeed his unifoiin dis- 


^^irobatlon pf die biU of Pams and 
iWaltiea, but at the same time t^k 
occasion to reprobate, m a very ras&k- 
ed manner, the political course wi&ch 
her Majesty bad taken She had ad^ 
dressed a letter to her Sovereign and 
husband, which contained^ sentiments 
'highly disrespectful and impro^ier, 
and had followed it by a long senes 
of attacks on both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment Lneitements had been held 
out to the military, and the people 
had b^n gravely told, that if the 
bill passed, it would be a matter Of 
doubt how far they were bound to 
obey It These scntimerlts had been 
repeated, not onte or tirice, but five 
hundred times. He cjould not jom 
m an address to the throne, praying 
that respect and honour should be 
paid to a person who had so conduct¬ 
ed herself.—Ml Hume lamented the 
honourable mcmbei should thus have 
brought forwaid a general charge of 
treason, for he could call it no Jess, 
against her Majesty It was most 
ungenerous, most unmanly, most un¬ 
fair , and in the face of the House he 
pi ©tested against it Let the House 
consider the situation ni which the 
Queen stood when she wrote that let¬ 
ter ; the indignities which had beep 
heaped upon her, the refusal of a 
ship to convey hefr to England, and 
of a house to live m Wai» she not 
then entitled to make a last appeal to 
her natural loid and protected J'he 
terms of the letter appeared to him 
pcifectly justifiable, and he chal¬ 
lenged the Alderman to point out 
a single exceptionable passage —Mi 
Heygate had not the letter by him, 
but thought he recollected the ex- 

f iressions,' “ Your court is st scene oP 
ow dcbauchci y.” He quoted others 
from the answers to the addresses, 
fully Justifying, as he conceivetH thr 
• censure he had passed oiiJ:hein —•Mi 
T.ocLhartand I.ord Nugent comeivcil 
that any blam«iblc cxjrtcssioi^ that 
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had escaped the Queen be veil 

excused, considenoff tne hardship of 
her situation, and the neglect expe* 
n^ced from those vho might have 
given her sounder advice. 

In the course of these discussipns, ' 
Lord Castlereagh stated, that no far¬ 
ther proceedings against the Queen 
vere, or, since the -nrithdraving of the 
bill of Pains and Penalties, ever had 
been contemplated. ^ 

It was on the 25th, that th^ first 
grand trial of strength was made on 
this impoitant question. Lorif Archi¬ 
bald Hamilton brought forward a mo¬ 
tion of ceq^ure on ministers, for the 
erasure of the Queen's name from the 
Liturgy Lof d A. deprecated the idea 
of acting from any party feeling. he 
had from tB^ first taken the same view 
of the subjm, and had ’early made a 
motion similar to the present. If the 
House had then induced ministers to 
retrace their steps, would not the 
House, the Crown, and the country, 
have stood in a much more favourable 
situation than they now did? The 
Queen, he conceived, could not con¬ 
tinue to exist as she was now placed,' 
with the mere addition of a pecuni¬ 
ary estabhshment. It would be im¬ 
possible in that case to stop those efiu- 
^ons of the press, winch he deplored, 
but which he imputed altogether to 
the proceedings of ministers. It was 
impossible to contemplate their con¬ 
sequences on the country, and not 
feel disgust and indignation at the 
conduct of those men who had placed 
the country for so many months in 
such a state of iecqiardy And danger 
The conduct they adopted was not 
only unwise and unconstitutional, but 
i^eqiuredjthe strongest expression he 
could use to designate it properly— 
it was of the most revolufSonary de- 
Iciiption be had ever witnessed. He 
did^not make use of this terifi unad-« 
viseclly. It -^^ds the only one suited to 
the oc/asion He w^s not afraid of 


1 

either radiedf or reformers—die was 
aware of ndoaliger equal to that risk¬ 
ed by the mimsters of the Crown, in 
advising the prosecutian of the Quera. ^ 
A worthy Alderman bad latel 3 |^ slick * 
* that he—th&t he, forsooth—regretted * 
the omission of her Majesty's name in 
the Liturgy; but then he.talked*of 
*ber letter to the King. What was that 
but trying her then for one diit^ ^id 
punisning her for another? ‘^Slmre uiy 
trial, ministers proceeded to take her 
Majesty’s name out of the Liturgy— 
an act not only unwise,<but unjust, an 
act of gross inJusUce For all that fol¬ 
lowed from this, they were indebted 
to his Majesty's Ministers. What was 
the situation of her Majesty tljen ? 
She was without any court or retinue. 
The laws had deceived her. By law 
she was a Queen In domestic enjoy¬ 
ments idle was equally deceived—she 
had no husband—no state, and left 
this country with a letter of licence 
for her conduct. Abroad she was fol¬ 
lowed Isjy spies—persecuted by every 
thing m the shape of diplomatic func¬ 
tion—she was forced to go about with 
’ no sort of protection from any one 
quarter Placed then as her Majesty 
was, m this condition, would the 
House affect to shocked at her do¬ 
ing what her letter of licence allow¬ 
ed he^—(if anything guilty were done 
by her If even all was true with 
'which she was charged—he still 
thought she never should have been 
prosecuted in the manner she was 
Why, when the charges against her 
were not proved, was not her name 
restored %o the Liturgy ? The fact 
was*ministers wished to consider her 
as neither innocent nor guilty, they 
grounded their measures on a vague 
idea of her being both. He concei¬ 
ved it impossible to produce any legal 
ground which gave them authority to 
commit an act of jegal degradation 
against her Majesty. If there was, lef 
the King’s law officers come ibr- 
n 
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ward and sta^ it. WJie^er it was 
connde^ as a mat^av of law or jus- 
tice^ ministers appeared to him to 
have acted wrong He could name 
oife noint in which the order was cer- 
Itainly illegal. The self same ordef 
which had been issued in England, 
had also been sent to Scotland, over, 
which it* had manifestly no powei^ 
and he would therefore ^y, in the 
pM^iW!M>f the Lord Advocate oppo- 
mte, that the order, as if regarded 
Scotland, was either a dead letter, or 
a direct violation of the law What 
had bieen the consequence ^ In Scot¬ 
land, as it ought to have been in Eng¬ 
land, the order had proved mere waste 
paper. Lord A then adverted to the 
absence of Mr Canning, which that 
jgentlcman wished to be understood 
as arising from a conscientious differ¬ 
ence with the other ministers on this 
point. Why then had he spoken at 
first in favour of the prosecution 
Why had he continued in office while 
it was going on ^ And why did he 
not now attend to speak in her Ma¬ 
jesty's support > Altliough he merely 
moved now for a censure on what had 
been done, the House would be call¬ 
ed soon to consider the means of re¬ 
storing her Majesty’s name to the Li- 
turgy. (A cry of censure at the course 
now announced, being raised from the 
ministerial benches.) Lord A. felt sur¬ 
prised to see what he had just said ro^ 
ceived in so unexpected a manner by 
the noble Lord. The sulnect would 
engage the full attention of the House 
at no very distant day, but was it not 
more natural, was it not*more con¬ 
formable to the rules of parhdknent- 
ary practice, to notice that which had 
already been done, before they pro¬ 
ceeded to amend it ? He felt convm- 
ced, that had he ventured to move an 
address to the King, prying him to 
restore the name of her IStfmesty to the^ 
, Liturgy, he shohld immemately have* 
been taunted by the insinuation, that 


XI 


he wkihad to carry a nleature person- 
alljr Qlkiuiy& to the King. After all,* 
let it be ao it might, he was not bound 
to receive his tactics from the oppo¬ 
site side. He wished to know wnat 
e%ct the giving up of the measures 
against the Queen was tq have, if aH 
due honours were not restored to her. 
On what pnnciple would it be con¬ 
tended, that the digmty of the Crown 
could remain safe and uninjured, 
whi^t the Queen was exposed to ca¬ 
lumny and insult. Would it be urged, 
that ifwas in consideration of any per¬ 
sonal quality, or on account t>f any 
merit in private hfe, that the King 
was entitled to be pr^ed for m the 
Liturgy ? No, he held bis place m 
the Liturgy as a membeb of the Royal 
Family, independendy^f any ment 
or desert of his own. Ccmld any thing 
be imagined more unjust and unfair, 
or more likely to excite an invidious 
comparison, than to say that the name 
of one of the parties was fit to be in¬ 
serted in the Liturgy, and the other 
unfit, if the House began to set the 
example, bow far would not the evil 
spread itself, or at what limit would 
It stop ? He was decidedly of opinion, 
that the measure would prove injuri¬ 
ous, not to the Queen alone, but the 
whole of the RoyalFamdy. When the 
noble Lord said, that he would do no 
more against her Majesty, the House 
understood his reason for desisting- 
The fact was, he could do no more— 
the pubhc feeling would not allow 
him. He therefore begged the noble 
lord not to taJ^e any credit to him¬ 
self for hh forbearance ; he had done 
his utmost, and being at length re¬ 
duced to abandon bis designs, he now 
came forward to argue their legality 
He begged the House to consider hew 
the couiftry, which took so decided a 
part in the Queen’s favour, wonld ep- 
dure that nothing slioujd be done to 
redress her wrongs^ or t5 stop the tor¬ 
rent of calumny poured upo^ her by 
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all who wished to court Jhe fevour of 
‘inimsters 1 Ic did inhis con^ence be* 
lievo that the noble lord and his col¬ 
leagues w^ere too honourable and too 
wise to advocate the abominable and 
foolish measures, the responsibility of 
which they, were now compelled to 
bear He believed, as it was generally 
understood, that in an unfortunate mo¬ 
ment they had given a pledge, that if 
the Queen set foot in England, they 
would pi oceed against her, thinl^ing, 
no doubt, that there was no chance 
oS her ever doing so 11^ this means 
they had now become i esponsible for 
conduct whx,h they w ere ashamed to 
contemplate ^He did not know what 
the noble lord might say upon the 
subject, but he thought that he (the 
noble lord) \|ad not advised the pro¬ 
secution, and that lie was now obliged 
to beai theresponsibilitj of measures 
entered into against his advice Of 
such conduct he could not speak in 
terms of sufficient reprobation, foi it 
was too much that they were not only 
to be deprived of the taJents (andthose 
not too great) which the ministry pos¬ 
sessed, but that the latter wcic to 
come foiwaid, and justify measures 
against which they had themselves 
advised Lord A. then concluded with 
moving that ** the Older in Council, 
See appears to have been ill udvi&ed 
and inexpedient.” 

• iMi Ellis heie lost fiir the mere 
put post‘•of justifying his fiicnd Mr 
Canning. That gentleman, in the first 
difcussion of the proceedings, had de¬ 
clared lus intention of taking no part 
in them Duung the wh5lc of the 
proceedings in the othei House, he 
had remained absent, and had only 
iiLtiuncd upon then teiminntiun The 
new slate in which ht had since found 
affairs, had made it ajipear tcfliim, tJiat 
tile enurae whicli he had hitherto 
adopted would no longer be compa¬ 
tible either with Ijis duty or his feel¬ 
ings. Ineie appeal edpo other altci- 


native than that of surrendering his 
office Having Rone that, and having 
thus purchased the right of acting con¬ 
formably to the resolution which jic 
,had originallv expiessed, hehaej^now ' 
determined to remain absent until the 
fiifol termination of the question rela¬ 
tive to her Majesty He «could aa- 
sme the House, however, that upon 
all qucstiohs of internal and cx^mal 
policy, his honourableTnefftTanOis 
late colleslgues were entirely agreed. 

Mr Robinson began with declaring, 
that ministers were ready to take the 
full responsibility of the proceedings, 
and most decidely repelled the ide . 
of having acted otherwise than on their 
ow n conviction Neither now, nor at 
any time, had they any doubt of thep 
proceedings being strictly legal, and 
numberless instances could be gi\en, 
in which a similai course had been 
followed If then it became a ques¬ 
tion of discretion merely, he would 
beg the House to recur to the poiiod 
u hen It fit St became necessary for mi¬ 
nisters to direct their attention to the 
subject of the Queen Ihey would 
"recollect her Majesty bad for some 
time been living in a state of sepaia- 
tion authorized by his late Majesty, 
and in some measure recogni/cd by 
Parliament itself Upon the dc ith of 
his Majesty, arrangements had been 
entered into, the effect of which was 
to induce her Majesty to icmaiii 
abroad, and to i enounce the style 
and title of Queen of England When 
those on angements had been fii st pro¬ 
posed, abundant reason existed to be¬ 
lieve tluit Micy would have been ac- 
11 dett to To ha\ c inserted the name 
of her Majesty in the Lituigy undei 
those circumstances, would tlicicfoic 
have been inconsistent with the jsitua- 
tion in which they stood, if those le- 
gulations had been completed. Ihe 
iiptcnlion of ministcigS that respect 
being defeated, tliey w cre compelled * 
to embiace the othei alternative, and 
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bnng the question before the House. 
Minute could not h^e advised his 
Majesty to place the Queen in the 
Liturgy, without advising him also to 
bes|(ow on her eveiy honour that be¬ 
longed 'to a queen. If^they were 
guilty oAhedreadful charges brougl^t 
against them by the noble lord, how 
coAld he t^ink of compounding for 
them by such a milk and ^at^r mo- 
tioqM prea^nt^ He could^bave 
no^jectuut to catch a few votes^ 
to enable the noble lord to gt^ 
possession of the loaves and fishes, 
the King might be insulted with im¬ 
punity, the Queen might be betrayed 
widiout fear of observation—the laws 
might be violated—the country might 
become the victim of lebelhon or of 
•anarchy—>all those horrors might ar¬ 
rive, provided the noble lord and his 
friends but gained the object of their 
wishes. If the noble lord wished to 
do justice to the Queen^ why bad he 
not endeavoured to do so, instead of 
cringing to the gain of a few votes > 
Why else had the noble lord been 
satisfied Wi.th such a weak, such a fu¬ 
tile conclusion as was contained m his 


with drayritig the attention <^*the 
House to ^sextreme importance of • 
the discussion, which interested §11 
future queens, and involved the ques¬ 
tion, whether the Privy Council could 
• alter the statute law, as well as the 
practice and usage of the kingdom 
for three centuries I say, hontmued 
•'Mr W, that the present is one which 
relates to the past, to the present, and 
to the future, it is one which re¬ 
quires this Houseto say, not whether 
the pfesent Queen is to be thrown at 
the feetvof ministers, to be spumed, 
to be degraded, to be dethroned, af 
their pleasure, but whether the esta¬ 
blished laws of England are, or can 
be, abrogated by any power other 
than by the legislature, and whether 
any future Queen Conmrt is, or 
may become, the victim ot any Pri¬ 
vy Council I take the liberty of de- 
ctnring it to be my opinion, after a 
full and satisfactory deliberation, that 
the act of the t2th of Februaiy' last 
is grossly illegal If the right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman thought mat the 
motion of the noble lord to-night was 
.one of mere milk and water, ne will 


motion? Pei haps it was but a feint, 
to put to the test the feelings of the 
House, but why did the noble lord 
anticipate the resolution proposed by 
him, or lather, why did he not more 
manfully bring it forward^ Mr U. 
finally moved the adjournment of the 
House 

Mr Hobhouse strongly supported 
the motion of Lord A Hamilton, and 
conceited that Mr Robinson had eva¬ 
ded entering into any proper justifi¬ 
cation of his colleagues. In a xqea- 
sure so unprecedented, the onm^ro- 
handt appeared to him to rest entirely 
upon ministers He condemned the 
discussion relative to Mr Canning, as 
introducing irrelevant matter into so 
important a debate 

W Wetherell now rose, and began 

* VOL. XIV. PART 1 


not have to reproach me with using 
such language, for I thus openly de¬ 
clare, that the erasure of the name of 
her Majesty from the Liturgy was 
grossly illegal and unconstitutional. 
MrW then went through the history 
of the Liturgy, from the time of Hen¬ 
ry Vll I, to the Act of Uniformity 
under Charles II. He had consult¬ 
ed the act, but could not find any po« 
sition of It, or any clause iir it, which 
could sanctum the act, which he had 
already pronounced illegal. The par¬ 
ticular clause which had allowed the 
alteration or changing of names of 
those persons of the royal family 
for whom Ijie act required the sub¬ 
jects of the kingdom to 7^^ 
in substance as follows — *^Be it 
enacted, that the names ofithe King, 
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Qucl;n, and royal progeny, be chal¬ 
lenged and altered fnopi ‘time to 
time, and fitted to the present occa¬ 
sion, according to the direction of 
lawful authority." This might au¬ 
thorize the alteration of the young , 
George for Frederick, or of Anne for 
Elizabeth,‘butcertamlynothingmore 
In the Taturgy of the church, the®, 
Queens of Henry VIII. James I and 
Charles II had been uniformly intro- 
tluced, and the Liturgy cf that day 
was pieciscly the same .as that vt^hith 
had existed previous to the Reforma¬ 
tion It was somewhat remarkable, 
that in the punted copy of the Com¬ 
mon Prayei attached to the statute, 
a blank wasdeft where the name of 
the Queen had been usually insert¬ 
ed, because that monarch was not 
married, and therefore there was no 
Queen Consoit. The established 
usage, besides, for upwards of thiec 
centuries, had, he conceived, given 
to the Queen a right founded upon 
prescription. Upon what but cus¬ 
tom did the prciogative of the mo¬ 
narch depend ? By what but custom 
did they enjoy these pnvileges?* What 
but custom protected the rights o:^ 
the community ^ Wliat, indeed, could 
be named, that was possessed by any 
man, that was not secured by usage ^ 
(C/icen by the Opposition ) Was it for 
the noble lord and his anti-radical 
coadjutors, aftei exating an ^larm at 
innovation, thus to set at defiance* 
usages* of three centunes >—they 
might deny radicabsm, and so would 
The, but yet, whether radicals or anti- 
radicals, he wished men to be consist¬ 
ent. He would not antiapatc what 
the talents of those might be who 
nught undertake to answei him, but 
he believed he knew the arguments 
they would adopt The i^t was that 
•f the omission of the Queen of George 
1. ‘Thut monarch, it would be recol- 
fected, a^sended the throne in ilie 


year ITH. At that time the Princess 
Zell, to whom^he had been married, 
had been a captive at Hanover a con¬ 
siderable tune, she was never known 
in this country as Queen Consojl; 
she had never had any court, npr ex 
ercised any privilege dn the ad- 
cesses presented by that House’' and 
by the House of Peeis to^that.nlo- 
naicb, nor^ indeed in any addiess, had 
she been noticed , added toj;Jiat,^he 
had been divorced iipwaid^ of eigh¬ 
teen yeais George I b.ul contract¬ 
ed a bad-handed inairiage, as it was 
teimed, with the Duchess of Kendal, 
who was entitled to the style of 
Queen Consort iii piefe.cnce to the 
Princess of Zell Many experienced 
clergymen, and many learned gentle¬ 
men, with whom he had coiiverspd, 
were of opinion, that the words of 
the act, coupled with immemorial 
usage, were completely decisive a- 
gainst the legality of the measure. 
He had endeavoured to bring the 
question to the test of monarchial 
rights and of monarchial candour, 
—(Hear, hear ,)—^whether it would 
not be most impolitic to leave tlie 
Queen to the discretion of popular 
or unpopulai faction to exalt or de¬ 
grade her —He had read enough of 
the history of his country to know 
that there were factions at court, as 
well as factions among the people. 
The Queen, who was now oppo¬ 
sed by the Court party, was at one 
time strenuously supported by them 
That fact plainly elucidated his ar¬ 
gument, and evinced the 
that might arise from such a dis- 
cre^jionary power being intrusted to 
any party, by which they might de- 

? rxve the Queen of her attributes. 

le could not compare the proceed¬ 
ings of the Privy Council to any thing 
but the High Court of Commission, 
and the members he most describe as 
inquisitorialjudg^. The leame^gen- 
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tlemsn concladed with ttrongly re¬ 
probating the wholw course of the 
proceedings against her Marjesty 
Dr Dodson maintained the rigiit 
oRlhf King to regulate the Liturgy; 
and lilaJMartin conceived^ that, after* 
tlie resolution of Parliament last ses¬ 
sion, the^ Queen ou^t to have ao- , 
quiesced. • 

The Attomey-General*began by 
exp/fssii’ig his suipnse, that the no¬ 
ble mover, affected apparently by the 
speech of Alderman Heygate, had 
directed his attack merely against the 
expediency of the measure, thus ta¬ 
citly admitting its legality. If the 
act was illegal, why discuss its wis¬ 
dom ? Once show this act to be ille¬ 
gal, and no matter what might be 
tWe conduct of the Queen—-whether it 
was such as the whole nation might 
be proud to approve, or such as it 
must be compelled to condemn, no¬ 
thing could justify ministers in ha¬ 
ving advanced that act, there was 
htera scripta upon the subject, there 
was a couise laid down for them to 
pursue; and to recommend any other 
course would be to recommend the 
exercise of such a dispensing power 
on the part of the Crown, as no mi¬ 
nister in his senses could venture to 
advise Mr Wetherell,-after first de¬ 
claring the measure to be illegal, ap¬ 
peared finally to rest his argument 
chiefly upon usage. He was prepa¬ 
red, however, to meet the argument 
upon both points. The honourable 
member for Westminster told the 
House, that fiom the year 1546 to 
the present penod, there was no in¬ 
stance m which a Queen Consort^iad 
been omitted in the prayers of the 
church. It would be seen by the 
prayer-book used in the time of Phi¬ 
lip and Mary, that a Queen, not a 
Queen Consort, but a Queen Reg¬ 
nant, had bemi in that situation, for 
(}urii% that reign {he King was pray¬ 
ed for, and the Queen, though Queen 


Regnant, was not. (Hear, hear,frfm 
the OppodHbn benches, and ertes of 
Q^een Ctmsort "\ Queen Consort, 
did the honourable members say ? 
That was tlie case of a Queen Reg¬ 
nant , and that Queen was not pray¬ 
ed for The book was to he found 
in the British Museum; and the form 
stood, “ Pro rege et prmciptbus sms " 
The honomable and learned member 
for Oxford had ascribed to the Act 
of Upiformity, tfcat immutable nght 
of the Queen to be prayed for, which 
no Kiifg, It was insisted, had power 
to take away He (the Attorney- 
General) wished to see«the enact¬ 
ment , he desired to have the clause 
laid before him under ^hich the iro- 
mutablerightwastobe claimed. Sofar 
from the course having been uniform 
from the Reformation downwards^ 
there had been repeated instances of 
deviation* In the reign of George 
II., the name of Frederick Prince of 
Wjtes had been struck out of the 
form or prayer. In the commence¬ 
ment of the late reign, the same mea¬ 
sure had been adopted with respect 
• to the Duke of Cumberland. The 
words of the act were certainly " to 
alter and change” The framers of 
that act had not probably the eopia 
verborum of the honourable and learn¬ 
ed member for Oxford, aend did not 
think It necessary to employ variety 
of words where the meaning might 
be expressed by one, but the ailvi- 
sers of Geoige Ill., at the period al¬ 
luded to, men upon whom the ho^^ 
nourable and learned member, not¬ 
withstanding his aversion to anti-ra¬ 
dical and to monarchical administra¬ 
tions, would scarcely pass hasty cen¬ 
sure, those advisers na^ recommend- „ 
ed to the King to strike the Duke's 
name out ^f the Liturgy, he (the 
Duke) being still in existencfie ’He, 
would now come to tha| instance, 
which he took to be an Instance* of 
the highest value, and which had 
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been descnbed to the Hoase as an 
instance of no value at aiil-—the mea¬ 
sures pursued towards the Queen of 
George 1. Did the honoiirable and 
learned member really mean to con¬ 
tend that the divorce mentioned by 
Cox, was divorce actually annulling 
the marrihge between the parties ^ , 
Why, the very same page which 
spoke of the divoi ce, stated that the 
Queen was gazetted as Duchess of 
Zell, and as Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover. It was said, that the se¬ 
cond marriage, the marriage With the 
Duchess of Kendal, was a good and 
valid marr>nge Why, then, was it 
not set up as a legal marriage ? It 
was not his intention to provoke dis¬ 
cussion as to the question of guilt or 
innocence, but ministers had belie¬ 
ved they were in possession of satis¬ 
factory evidence against her Majes¬ 
ty. When a change in the Liturgy 
becamenecessary, while such a charge 
was banging over her Majesty, if her 
name of Queen Consort was insert¬ 
ed, with whftt face could ministers 
afterwards come down and say, we 
have a charge against the Queen, 
which, as we think, forms a ground, 
not only for degradation, but for di¬ 
vorce ? The answer would immedi¬ 
ately be. What ’ you who advised her 
name to be inserted in the Liturgy, 
who placed her ^ii the enjoyment of 
all the rights and privileges of Queen 
Consort of these realms' 

Sir James Mackintosh declared, 
that after the most deliberate consi- 
<leration of the subject, his mind was 
brought to this coudusien, that the 
removal of her Mfijesty's name fiom 
the Litu^y was a violation of the 
^ common lawthat there was nothing 
in the statute lawto countenance such 
a proceeding ; that it waSHinwise, in- 
, expeci lent, and a departure from the 
pnnciples.ofjustice The arguments 
used by Mr Robinson and the Attor¬ 
ney-General, were mere charges of 


party feeling, not affecting the merits 
of quesdoB It seemed a very 
singular charge, that the motion was 
too mild and too respectful to his 
Majesty He would now teR his • 
learned friend, the Attorney-Gene- 
rd, that his argument ffrawn from 
the case of I%ihp and Mary had no 
'force To prove it, whal did* his 
learned ft.end do? He quoted the 
mass hook in the time of Pkilip'ond 
Mary. He introduced the popish 
ritual, as if Philip and Maiy were 
supreme heads of the Cjiuich of Eng¬ 
land, a title they would have^ look¬ 
ed upon as damnable and heretical- 
The fact was, that the name of the 
Queen was never found in the ri¬ 
tual before the Reformation. He 
would now come to the case of the 
Princess Sophia. His learned friend, 
the Attorney-General, seemed to 
think that she could not have been 
divorced, as she was called in the 
Gazette by the name of the Duchess 
of Zell Did he forget that she in¬ 
herited this title from her father, that 
she was the daughter of the Duke of 
Zell, from whom she inherited large 
estates ? Her being styled Duchess of 
Zell at her death, appeared to him 
pregnant proof of her having been 
divorced His learned friend con¬ 
tended, that there was no divorce 
e ^nculo matnmomt He (Sir J. 
Mackmtosh) thoughttherewas Every 
person knew, that, in all protestant 
churches, except ^at of England, a 
divorce e vtncuh matnmomt might be 
obtained in a Consistorial Court, and 
the noble lord himself (Castlereagh) 
admitted, in alluding to this subject 
last session, that the record of this 
divorce was still extant n\ some of 
t|]e Consistorial Courts of Hanover. 
George I. could as easily have ob¬ 
tained a divorce e Dtnculo matnmonn, 
as a divorce a mmsa et thoro, ^and 
therefore the proRkbility was hp 
obtained it. This case of a woman. 
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years after, and whose divorce passed were Q wLhould 
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ficient evidence, and new attempted 
to be punished after ae^ittal. 

The Solicitor-General conceiving 
that the object of tJie present moUon 
was to prepare for one praying the 
lestiH'aticm of the Queen's name to< 
the Liturgy, beggeil the Housh to 
consider, whether they were prepa-^ 
red to assent to such a motion He^* 
conceived, that both the legality and 
expediency of the course held by the 
King, had been most fuRy establish¬ 
ed. With lespect to the feehng of 
Jthe country upon this sub]ec(i|k he was 
not afraid of popular clamour. He 
relied upgn the soberness and pru¬ 
dence ot a large portion of the com¬ 
munity, wh6 were satisfied that no¬ 
thing but the best motives actuated 
the individuals engaged in this affair, 
and on whom they placed the Utmost 
and most implicit i chance. He was 
not disposed to re-agitaie tlie ques¬ 
tion which had been ably touched 
upon the other niglit by the member 
for Sudbury, but he would take this 
oppoitunity of observing, that if ever 
a malignant falsehood appeared, if 
ever a disgraceful libel was paolishi 
ed. It was contained in the notorious 
letter addressed to the King His 
impression was, that no person could 
agree with the present motion with¬ 
out being alike an enemy to his mo¬ 
narch and th^ monarchy. {Loud cries 
Order 1 )—and , 

Loi;d Milton and Mr Scarlett rose 
The latter gave way 

Lord Milton, amidst much confu¬ 
sion, expressed himself in terms of 
high disapprobation atnthe conclu¬ 
ding sentence of the Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral , and several jiersons on tlie Oppo¬ 
sition benches cned out, ** Take 
down the lyords," 

The Sohcitor-Geneialswas satisfied 
iio^i^i-son present would accuse him 
of imputing impioper motives to any 
oAe. IleC merely meant to say^ thift 


an address to the King of this nature 
would be highly insulting to his Ma¬ 
jesty 

Mr Scarlett strongly supported the 
motion The'question of nght'vas 
evidently at^least doubtfujl ^ ^davhile 
Ik was so, raimstcrs werc^ni^ly cul¬ 
pable in acting upon it. The whole 
k shewing of the arguments on. the 
other evidently proved that 

something was intended tq;,;affect.the 
dearest interests of the Queen , and 
sure he was, that before an audience 
repiesenting the feelings of the Bri¬ 
tish people, judgment before accusa¬ 
tion would not be admitted.* Was it 
to be contended that his Majesty 
could of ius own caprice strike the 
names of all he pleased out of the 
Liturgy > j 

Lord Castlereagh now rose He 
conceived that the piacUee of the op¬ 
posite side exhibited the most com¬ 
plete specimen of inconsistency, and 
of disregard to parliamentary prac¬ 
tice It was not at all essential to 
the justification of ministers, that the 
charges should be proved, piovided it 
appeared that they had not been 
brought forward on light or insufii- 
cient grounds Ministers had acted 
m the most conscientious manner. 
They had not endeavoured, by any 
mfluence which they possess^, to 
bias the minds of those who were to 
consider the question, on the con¬ 
trary, at the commencement of the 
busiAess, tliey called on those who 
ha^ any political connexion with 
them, to act m total oblivion of that 
connex^n, and he thought gentle- 
megi opposite would encounter very 
little difficulty in finding instances 
where persons who were even con¬ 
nected with the Sovereign, had acted 
with the most perfect freedom. He 
wished he could pay the learned gen¬ 
tleman who had just sat down, and 
his friends, the safne compliment, lie 
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-wished their conduct had been equal¬ 
ly free from party miptives, but he 
bcheVed every unprejudiced man 
would allow, that adiuimstration had 
acted a more pure and disinterested 
part this oc(^ion*tha9 their 
nenta h'^Qone. The members o^ 
posi'te, instead of comuie forward m 
a bold -way, bad selected one sioglok* 
pointy w'ltn the view of {^cking me 
votes 01 * a few individuals whose opi¬ 
nions were doubtful. They h&d had 
recourse to a system of management, 
which could only be met by manage¬ 
ment i and when a proposition was 
made that could lead to no practical 
goody it was fair to meet it by moving 
other orders of the dayy or by calling 
fur an adjournment It was extraor- 
d^ary that twelve months had been 
suffered to elapse, during which mi¬ 
nisters were allowed to perpetrate a 
great injustice against the Queen, 
and at the expiration of that time no¬ 
thing but an abstract proposition was 
brought forward. As to the law of 
the question, he thought that there 
was nothing so decisive in the clause 
so much relied on by the noble Jord,^ 
as to render it imperative to inseit 
the Queen’s name in the Liturgy 
The Act of Uniformity was not pass¬ 
ed out of any jealousy of the Crown, 
but to prevent encroachments and 
alterations from being made m the 
prayers of the church, and to pu^ 
down heiesies and schisms injurious 
to the establishment That clause, 
therefore, was inserted in the statute 
to shew, that though no alteration 
could be made in the general prayers 
of the church, those collects apd li¬ 
tanies winch affected the roy^ fa¬ 
mily were open to alteration The op¬ 
posite party had done tlie very thing 
of which they accused ministeis, 
when they struck the name of Loid 
Melville, before trial, out of the list 
of pi ivy counciMors, also, with re-« 
gaid to the Queen herself, when they 


placed her conduct under the inves¬ 
tigation of &ur commissioners, with-, 
out informing her of the existence of 
such a tribunal. If the King, in thCex- 
ercise of his royal preiogative, should 
be forced to insert the name of her Ma¬ 
jesty in the Liturgy, that would be 
found to be only the first step to great¬ 
er encroachments; for he should wish 
to know im what principle, after such 
an advantage were gained for the 
Queen, she could be excluded from 
the Coronation, and ail those privi¬ 
leges qf grace and favour which, in 
happier times, it would have been tWe 
pnde of the King to have afforded 
her. He allowed, that ffow'that the 
bill was withdiawn, the Queen was 
in the situation of a person technical¬ 
ly innocent, and she was in as full 
possession of her rights as Queen 
Consort, as if no stain had ever been 
cast upon her character It was one 
thing, bowevei, for her to enjoy the 
rights to which she was legally enti¬ 
tled, and another to enjoy those ho¬ 
nours which h.id been granted to 
her predecessors as matters of grace., 
favour, and consideration. She had 
no strict right to liave hci name 
inserted in the Litui gy, and when 
the matter had come to such a pass 
as it had done in the Lords, where 
123 pceis had declared her guilty 
upon their honours, he could not, as 
a minister of the Crown, allow it to 
be granted to her as a boon The* 
conduct of her friends in parliament 
was very oxtraoi dinarv, whilst her 
trial was proceeding, they were ma¬ 
king motion after motion for a pro¬ 
rogation, in order to put a stop to it, 
but now that it was over, they wish¬ 
ed again to meet the question, and to 
drag the House again through all thd^ 
mass of evidence which they had de- 
claied to be so disgusting Vjj^they 
succeeded in their efforts, wv then* 
heads rested the respon^bility. ^His 
lordship then piocceded to state, that 
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be felt eompasaidn for the ,state to 
which the Queen had aedurad her- 
■elf, but there were so many circum- 
statices that rendered her dangerousy 
that it became necessary to tear away 
the veil from her guilt. She had lent 
herself to a party who, he behevod, 
entertained views dangerous to the 
established institutions of both church 
and state, and he therefore could 
honour her as little m a political as 
he could in a moral point of view. 
He would caution honourable gentle¬ 
men not to be deceived by he* advo¬ 
cates, nor to be entiapped into the 
support of the present milk and wa¬ 
ter lesolutfon, by any rash declara¬ 
tion that migiit have been made m 
the countiy. The counti y was now, 
thank GoS, coming to its senses, 
{Hear, heat, from the Opposaion 
benches,) and the eftorts of that party 
which had hitherto distracted the 
country, would soon expire if Parlia^ 
ment maintained its present firm tone 
of determination It ought to sup¬ 
port the existing government m un- 
dirainished honour and character, or 
at once to extinguish the present ca¬ 
binet ns ministers 

Mr Brougham would have taken 
no pait in the debate, but for the in¬ 
sinuations by which the noble lord 
had revived all the late agitating 
and painful discussions. Little weight 
could be attached to the majority in 
the House of Lords, when its nature 
was examined If the House would 
^low him, he could shew id what way 
the majority for the Queeh had been 
composed, he conld^heWahow many 
of that majority owed di'eir“ places, 
their patronage, tfadr honours, and 
their revenues, to the patrons of the 
^biU , he could prove, that while the 
minority could not in thg slightest 
degr^me influenced by the party 
Who to be the victim, the Illus¬ 
trious Persdnage who was the una¬ 


vowed prosecutor, was tepresented 
by bisliottsebo^d, and state officers, 
and dependents, of all ranks, aniii hi$ 
power ^extended 'US welt over those 
who waited Ihi’ the highest rewards a ^ 
unonarch copld Bestow, axJth(^e^who* 

S ted even the lowest uoons they 
conf^ upon their adherents. 

' ^Nothing was thiked of on the other 
side, but tVe Queen's increasing apd 
inconvenient popularity Why was she 
popular ? And why were the hearts 
of all classes interested m her behalf i 
Because she was oppressed and per¬ 
secuted , and if ministers wished to 
sink her in^o comparative oblivion, 
they had nothing to do hut to abstain 
from that persecution. The people 
bad witnessed a woman and a Queen 
maltreated, insulted, trampled upoit; 
they had seen injuries inflicted where 
injuries were possible; and insults 
where injuries were powerless. They 
felt for hei, because they loved the 
monarchy and the persons of their 
rulers, with what an historian had 
called, with somewhat of a sneer, a 
childish admiration of royalty ” For 
this the people of England had co¬ 
vered their Queen with the shield of 
their protection, and had covered 
themselves—-he would boldly say it— 
with immortal renown, as lovers of 
justice and detesters of tyranny. 

After an explanation from Alder- 
jman Ileygate, and a reply from Lord 
A Hamilton, the House divided, 
when there appeared for the original 
motion, 209 $ for Mr Robinson’s 
amendment, 310. The motion was 
therefore ^negatived by a majority of 
101 ^ 

On the 31 St January, Lord CasUe- 
reagh brought forward his announced 
proposition of going into a committee 
to consider of a provision for the 
Queen Mr Brougham hereupon im¬ 
mediately rose and made the follow¬ 
ing (ommuntcaiion*.— 
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" Carouns Rt^ 

“ Tbt Queen having leaifijed that 
the House of Commons has appoint¬ 
ed this day for takinglnto considera¬ 
tion the part of the Kmg's most ^a- 
xiious spee^ which relates to herj# 
deems 'ir'if^essary to dedsre, that 
^e* is duly sensible of his Majesty's 
condescension m recommending ai^* 
arrangement respecting to the at¬ 
tention of Parliament She is aware 
that this recommendation must be un¬ 
derstood as referring to a provision for 
the support of her estate and digmty; 
and fi^om what has lately passed, she 
is apprehensive that such a provision 
may be unaccompanied by the posses¬ 
sion of her rights and privileges, m 
the ample measure wherein former 
Queens Consort, her royal predeces- 
soVs, have been wont in times past to 
enjoy them 

It is far from the Queen’s inclina¬ 
tion needlessly to throw obstacles in 
the way of a settlement which she de¬ 
sires m common with the whole coun¬ 
try, and wliiUi she feels persuaded 
the best interests of all parties equally 
require, and being most anxious to 
avoid every thing that might create 
imtition, she cautiously abstains from 
any observation upon the unexampled 
redicament in which she is placed, 
ut she feels it due to the House and 
to herself respectfully to declare^ that 
she perseveres in the resolution de¬ 
clining any arrangement, while hef 
nupie contmues to be excluded from 
the Liturgy 

Brandenburgh-houset I 

Jan. 31. 1821." • f 

« • 

Mr Western bitterly repro^bed 
ministers with at once declaring their 
belief of the Queen’s guilt, and pro- 
' posing such a provision for her. l^ey 
should Brst turn their attention to the 
state of the coiuitry, and inquire into 
the expenditure, with a view to its re-, 
duction. What would the people of 


the ooimtry say, when they learnt 
that a minister had dared to call the. 
Queen of England an adulteress, and 
at the satee moment had proposed to 
make apeovition for her ? After with¬ 
drawing the indictment, and aban¬ 
doning the bill qf Pams and Penalties, 
was It time to consider, whether the 
Queen was guilty or innoeent? Un- 
der these impressKms, be moved the 
previous question. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived, there 
was mot much notice due to the ar- 
gumer)^ of the honoui able gentleman, 
that the House should pay attentioh 
to nothing except the state of the 
country, and should makf it prelimi¬ 
nary to any provision tpr the Queen 
He passed, therefore, to consider the 
intimation now given by her Majesty. 
He apprehended that her Majesty 
would nave an opportunity of exerci¬ 
sing her right to abstain from bene¬ 
fiting by the resolution of the House 
No act of oppression was intended to 
be exercised by the Crown ; her Ma¬ 
jesty ^ould be free to act, and would 
exercise her own discretion as to the 
acceptance of a grant, if the House 
should be disposed to vote one Her 
Majesty had been travelling in un¬ 
constitutional paths, and tiie whole 
system of her conduct had been to '■ 
erect a great power to dispute with 
the Crown the allegiance of its sub¬ 
jects. They had lately heard of her 
Majesty’s subjects, and of the allegi- * 
ance owing to herself. 

Here violent cries of order were 
raised, apda discussion of some length 
ensued,^ ip. the course of which Mr 
Hume cried out, It is necessary that 
the noble ford should state, xihether 
he thinks what he says, or knows 
what he means." ^ • 

Lord Cpstlereagh maintained, that 
he had been strictly in ordef^^d un¬ 
dertook to prove It, by sever&*/*quota»i 
tions from the Queen’s ^eches«and 
anaweis, particularly where she says, 
15 
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“ 1 shall be happy to do any thinj^ 
/or the good town of Canterbary, and 
to make my people happy " He then 
addbd, w e sliall see by what means it 
is contemplated by her Majesty to 
rendei her people happy We shall 
see whether it is decijjed to be effect¬ 
ed by a subversion of the Constitution 
of the country—whether it is by con¬ 
trolling the legislature, or by assail¬ 
ing the prerogatives of the Crown, or 
perhaps by eftecting a reform in Par¬ 
liament*—a reform in the largest sense. 
He came, as one of the ministers of 
the Crown, to call the attention of the 
House to his Majesty’s most gracious 
message, anil m particular to that prirt 
of It in wliichithe establishment of a 
piovision for the Queen was recom¬ 
mended Tliequestion, therefore,was, 
whether the House w ould grant to the 
Crown the means of forming that pro¬ 
vision ? Prior to that grant from this 
House, her Majestj could not form 
any stipulations with it. When that 
grant was agreed to by this House, it 
would rest with her Majesty to jrefuse 
it. If the House stopped their pio- 
ceedings to-day on this account, they 
might do It to-morrow for want of 
the introduction of the Queen’s name 
into the Lituigy, and next day for 
want of her receiving a palace He 
attributed not the manifold attempts 
now made to disturb the peace of the 
country to her Majesty m particular; 
but there was a desperate faction— 
there wfere wickedly inclined and dea- 
peiate men, who would plunge this 
Kingdom into anarehy} but their at¬ 
tempts would be foiled. ^It was not 
the people who were to m feared as 
the disturbers of the state, but those 
desperate politicians who sought their 
«own petty gains m the rum of the ex- 
’ istmg state of things Whde he lived 
—wijLdoi'hc had means of repelling 
that arock upon the Constitution of 
tliet-countrjf—while he was jiarty to < 
the King’s councils, never would he 


suffer the constitutional authmrities of 
the kingdom tq be controlled in the 
exercise of their pnvileges—>to be dic¬ 
tated to by any persons whatever 
Tlie present introduction of the st^te 
«of the country, joined withtihe paltry* 
moboif made on a fomiCTeVching, 
clearly shewed that the object of*the 
'gentlemen opposite was, bjf^aggrava- 
ting the di(|tresse8 of the country, to 
make their way to power, {CaUs to 
ord^^ Lord Castlereagh concluded 
by saying, that the present questipn. 
was not respecting uie guilt or inno¬ 
cence of the Queen, but the provision 
to be made for her. 

Mr Tierney, m rising, applied him¬ 
self particularly to repel the charge 
made by Lord Castlereagh against 
the motives of his party. He would 
not stoop to the meanness and little 
deception of saying that he was not 
ambitious. He had always held those 
persons cheap who affected to despise 
proper and honourable rewards,which 
the possession of office confeircd on 
him whose talents were dedicated to 
the performance of its duties, and not 
, less so, those who thought that the ac¬ 
ceptance of office necessarily implied 
a violation of political integrity and 
connexions For himself, he knew of 
no bond by which power could be* 
gained—no connexion by which suc¬ 
cess could be ensured, but the union 
of the views and principles of those 
who were united to attain it. In this 
sensei perhaps, the opinion of the 
noble Lord might apply to him, and 
the other gentlemen on that side of 
the House. But if that noble lord 
meapt to insinuate tliat power, and 
power only, was the object of him¬ 
self (Mr Tierney) and his honouiable 
friends around him, and that they 
would consent to accept power on the 
same terms as those on which his 
lordship held it, he threw back that 
imputation in the teeth of the noble 
lord, and could tell him that be would 
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rather die on a dunghill than sanction 
such acts as they bad seen performed 
there. The demand W the restora¬ 
tion of her Majesty's rights was loud 
ai}d general throughout the hingdoin> 
fron^ the^porth m Scoj^and to tho 
Land's" £nd But the nolde lord ha4 
judged, and very 'VKisdji that the le- 
es^bhshment of the Queen’s characs* 
ter, and the restm'atioii oi^her rights, 
would necessarily be fatal to his Con¬ 
tinuance in office. Lord C. disclaim¬ 
ed any unmanly insinuations a^nst 
the Queen; but in Mr Tierney's opi¬ 
nion, .the most unmanly attack ever 
made against a defenceless woman, 
was that made on Friday by the no¬ 
ble Loi d. With regard to the Queen's 
message, instead of being an attack 
against the dignity and privileges of 
‘Parliament, it appeared to him ex¬ 
pressly calculated to obviate any such 
chaige Being detenmned to refuse 
such provision, she sought to spare 
Parliament the trouble of voting ifc 
He complained of the attack on his 
friends, as having endeavoured to ex¬ 
cite agitation out of doors , he him¬ 
self had been complained of as luke.^ 
warm in the business, and had been 
complimented by the noble lord cm 
his moderation. He did view with 
perfect horror the doctrine which he 
had heard advanced within the last , 
week or two He viewed it, perhaps, 
with the greatei abhonence, as ha¬ 
ving himself been brought up as a 
lawyer. It was a doctrine totally ab- 
horrentlrom the principles of any gen¬ 
tleman’s education, and one winch, so 
help him God, he could never have 
thought the desperation df the most 
d iscomfited administration coulu drive 
them to He did not conceive, that 
the lords who voted tor the third 
reading, had ptondunced the Queen 
guilty, or had given any deliberate 
opinion on tlie bill. But why did not 
>fne noble lord take the third as well 
as the second reading ? for the third 


must hmre been at least as much to 
the purpose |i8 the second. Why ? be¬ 
cause thw he must have acknowled¬ 
ged that fhe majority consisted of the 
prosecutors only. It would have been 
inconsistent with all that fine moral 
feeling which the noble lord vaunt¬ 
ed so much to have made his state¬ 
ment against the Queen, had he re¬ 
collected that ministers themselves 
formed exclusively that ultimate ma¬ 
jority whidi pronounced against the 
Queen. .The assertion that we Queen 
had b^en declared guilty was mon¬ 
strous. He w'as very suie that there 
was no gentleman—^no man of good 
feehng—no man 'who had studied the 
Constitution of England, that must 
not feel that if a doctrine such as that 
the noble lord maintained was to be 
tolerated, there was an end of all the 
security of dharacter; and, in short, 
the character of every person in this 
kingdom might be damaged, provi¬ 
ded the minister of the day should 
have the good luck to get through 
the i^cond reading of a bill of Pains 
and Penalties He thought, after the 
charactei Lord Castlereagh had given 
of the Queen, he had veiy little rea¬ 
son to complain of Mi Western, at a 

{ leriod like the present, being unwil- 
ing to vote away to her any part of the 
public money He agreed with lus 
honourable tnend, he slmukl object 
to vote away the public money under 
the circumstances. When he hear^ 
the noble lord declare, that though 
th^ Queen was technically acquit¬ 
ted, she was morally guilty,” he did 
marvel at the steadiness of his lord- 
ship’s countenance, especially when 
he proceeded to argue, that any man 
who doubted the propnety of votmg 
50,()00l. a-year to a person so circunv 
stanced, ^ould have no object except 
to raise a clamour and nunke a dis¬ 
turbance in the country IW noble 
lord exclaimed, ** Yoir are leagued 
against the public tranquillity.” Now 
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he did not think that be '<nras a likely 
man to be accused of having a design 
'agoin&t the tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try' Ministers complained that on the 
present occasion they had not been 
opposed by a direct motion oT ten- 
sure, but by a mere milk and water 
mode of proceeding Now, a milk and 
water mode was surely not one cal¬ 
culated to disturb the pedce of the 
country He could not conceive how 
the noble lord could a8sei*t that the 
proceedings held against the Q<aeen 
had been conformable to the s^nse of 
the country Where was tliat sense 
collected ? Was it in the petitions 
witirwhich^the table groaned ^ Had 
not the petty pialice, the persecuting 
hostility, exercised against tlieQueen, 
only increased her weight and inte¬ 
rest with the nation Never did he 
expect to see and hear what with his 
own eyes he saw, and with his own 
ears he heard At one o’clock, in the 
House of Lords, it was declared ne¬ 
cessary to pass a bill^ and within half 
an hour afterwards, the same bill was 
rejected, and declared unfit for enact¬ 
ment The noble Lord seemed to 
think that 50,0001. a-year was a salVo 
for every thing; but he was mista¬ 
ken in his estimate, both of her cha¬ 
racter and of public opinion. He 
honoured her Majesty for her mes¬ 
sage of this day, because it shewed 
whatp'i^bns in office were not accus- 
^med to shew, that she prefi:rred a 
fan character to ev|jry otner earthly 
consideration The wnole of the qon- 
dhct pursued by ministers towards 
the Queen, was marked hy a little 
petty and rancorbus mall^olence, 
and he would like to see any sign of 
a spnt df accommodation and kind- 
pess pointed out in one line, even of 
^he speech from^the throne. The no¬ 
ble lord j^emed to challenge a fresh 
motudS^'and a fresh motion he should 
havqp-anothet motion he must have! 
—the whole’ coitptry called for an- 


otlier motion—to restesre her Majes** 
ty's name to the Liturgy* It might 
be the duty of the minister to defy 
clamour, when it was intended to car¬ 
ry some great public measure, biH ^et 
•the nobl^ord recollect that the njcbole 
question with which he w^'agitatmg 
all England, was, shall an acquitted 
•Queen have the benefit of her acquit¬ 
tal ? The r|ght honourable gentleman 
then commented at some length upon 
the fatal delusion of ministers, who 
appeared to suppose, that because 
they had committed one error m the 
first instance, therefore it was ,ney,er 
to be retracted, since the dignity and 
security of the King’s ministers were 
concerned, to this consideration every 
other was to yield. 

MrC B Bathurst supported the mo¬ 
tion of Lord Castlereagh, and con¬ 
demned, m many respects, the con¬ 
duct of the Queen 

Lord Folkestone said, he must, in 
supporting the amendment of his 
honourable friend, the member for 
Essex, for adjourning, conjure the 
House at the last hour to pause be¬ 
fore they proceeded iurtlier in the 
course they had taken. From the first 
8te|> of the proceedings against her 
Majesty, from the bnnging down of 
the green bags, he had never ceased 
to deplore the course taken What 
he alluded to particularly in the no¬ 
ble lord's speech, was, the manner in 
Vhich noble lord had talked of 
her Majesty, mentioning her by name, 
and accusing her of attaching allegi¬ 
ance to herself—of exciting a tender 
interest in the hearts of the people— 
almost accusing her of high treason. 
Was ftiis, he asked, fit language for 
the noble lord, m the present state of 
things ? Petitionsmere poured mfrom 
every part of the kingdom, every one 
asking the restoration of W M^es- 
ty's name to the Liturgy Was no¬ 
rthing due to the people? Was no^ 
thing due to those from whose impo- 
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vertshed pockets 50,0001 was to be 
wrung, in order to make provision for 
the C^een ^ The people almost una¬ 
nimously asked fpr it, and if it was 
a* favour, that fafrOur otiglit to be 
grantQ,d te-’the people. The nobl^ 
forjl’ had talked of the unconst^u- 
tional error into which her Majesty 
had fallA Ujticonatittttional * Those* 
ministers complain of anunconstith- 
tional error, who had brought m the 
bill of Pams and Penalties; who pro¬ 
duced It as necessary, and yet who 
refused, when it was lost, to give the 
Queen* her rights and liberties * Un¬ 
constitutional ' This charge to come 
from a noble lord who had talked of 
a technical acquittal and moral con¬ 
viction > Was It out of tender com¬ 
passion for her Majesty that they had 
'abandoned it? Was it from a feeling 
of mercy to an unfortunate and in¬ 
jured Queen ? It was not It was be¬ 
cause there was no evidence, no rea¬ 
sons, no facts, to support the case 
which they had attempted to make 
out. I'he noble lord had said, that 
even though ha* Majesty was con¬ 
victed and degraded, she would hava 
had a provision It might have been 
less than the one now proposed—it 
might have been 10,0001, instead of 
50,0001 , but still, when the Queen 
was denied her other rights, and when 
she was declared by the noble lord to 
be morally convicted, the magnitude 
of the sum was to be taken as no 
proof of her acquittal. She was put 
in the situation of one whose guilt 
had been proved, while she was de¬ 
nied thope privileges and advantages 
that belonged to her rank and station 
•—while her name was excluded from 
the Liturgy—while she was refused 
a palace to reside in, and deprived of 
that state which her predecessors en¬ 
joyed 

Mr J Browne opposed the grant, 

''from his conviction of the Queen's guilt* 

^and unworthiness When others were 
f 


so angry, that those opposed to Ihem 
considered *the Queen guilty, he* 
thought be had as good^ nghj: to 
complain of their assuming that* she 
wds ^tjmocent, after a bill of Pains 
and Penalties had been brought iu 
aghinst her, and carried to the second 
reading ' , 

Mr Lamb said, he was unwilluig 
to utter one word that could leflect 
upon the character or conduct of her 
Majesty, but he thought it right to 
statS, that he was bound to respect 
those noble peers who heard all the 
evidence, and who had delivered their 
opinion upon it The Resumption 
was, that they bad judged rightly, and 
he regretted that they’had been call¬ 
ed upon to pass any judgment at all 
He regretted that when a retreat had 
been offered her—a letreat into which 
she might have gone without any im¬ 
putation on her character—a retreat 
on which she might have entered with 
the approbation and gratitude of all 
whose approbation and gratitude were 
worth having; and, in his opinion, 
with as much honour as she had found 
by pursuing a difierent course—he 
regretted that at that time she did not 
retire, and give up the question of the 
Liturgy. He thought that, even on 
thp termination of the proceedings, a 
regard to the peace and welfare of 
the country might have dictated the 
same surrender, and to-niglit it would, 
have given him great satisfaction to 
have found her coming frankly for¬ 
ward and making the sacrifice He 
did not condemn, but he deplored, the 
message that had been brought down. 
He thought it would be unwise and 
impolitic if the House the least al¬ 
tered Its course ia consequence of 
that message \ 

Mr Brdughamliad not intended to 
say a single word; but he 6(?d[d not 
sit silent under the view taken of the 
subject by his honourable friend! 
must now urge, on the part of her 
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that bhe had been not only 
virtually acquitted, but acquitted m 
every sen^e of the word, and that a 
most perverse judgment on her cause 
had appeared in more parts qf the 
House tlian one, and just now had 
been pronouncedfrom aquarterwhfere 
he least suspected it His honourable 
triend seemed determined to render 
every thing said or done by the Queen 
as M'rong, even when she demanded 
for herself the most common rights 
Even after her prosecutors had been 
opliged to abandon the proceedings 
against her, from their inability to 
substantiate,them, from the total fail* 
ure of the evidence upon which the 
charges rested, she ought, in the opi¬ 
nion of his honourable friend, to come 
forward and to confess herself guilty 
Admitting her to be the aggrieved 
party m the omission, he yet threw 
upon her the whole blame of the agi¬ 
tation which it had occasioned Lord 
Castlereagh,again,had begun by ti eat¬ 
ing the exclusion as a stigma, and he 
now supported it on a principle of law 
entirely new—a principle monstrous 
m Its possible application to the cha¬ 
racters and fortunes of men, and hi¬ 
deous in Its consequences—that there 
might be a technical acquittal with a 
virtual conviction. He was perfectly 
astonished at the objections which 
had been made to the message, and 
Its being considered as disrespect¬ 
ful to the House The interpretation 
of the language of her message was, 
that she understood from the votes of 
the House, which she was entitled to 
read, that provision was U be made 
for her to-night ; and she said, that, 
under the circumstances in which she 
had been placed, she could not bar¬ 
ker her honour for money; for, if she 
'did, tberq, was an end of hbr charac* 
ter, and ^ith her character her safe- 
She warned the House, there* 
'^fore/ in respratful language, against 
voting the grant.' She told them tlmt 


the money to her would be useless, 
as, with the feelings which she enter¬ 
tained for the treatment which she 
had received, and the situation in 
which she was placed, the accepi- 
hnee of it would be impossible *3'he 
nqble lord, on the contrary, said, 
** Wait till the money be voted, and 
'then refuse it ” But if she i^^aited*till 
then, on thersame authority, she would 
be told that it was too late—that it was 
disrespectful to the House to refuse 
their grant, and that she ought to 
have interfered to prevent its being 
voted In the message which he had 
presented there was no disrespectful 
expression—no appearance of dicta¬ 
tion—no claim of right—no assump¬ 
tion of authority. She only said, 
“ You wish to make provision for 
me; in doing so, you mean my ad¬ 
vantage, but allow me respectfully to 
decline it.” 

Mr H. Bright and Mr Martin of 
Galway opposed the adjournment. 
Its movers did not finally push the 
question to a vote, but allowed it to 
be negatived without a divison. 
c The House having now gone into 
the Committee, Lord Castlereagh na¬ 
med ^,0001. a-year as the amount of 
allowance which appeared to him 
most suitable It was the dower fix¬ 
ed on her Majesty by the marriage 
treaty; it was the sum which Parlia¬ 
ment had thought fit to settle upon 
her in 1814, as Princess of Wales; 
and it was the sum which ministers 
had proposed to her Majesty at St 
Omer’s He therefore proposed that 
50,0001 a^ear should be settled up¬ 
on hes? Majesty for life 

The only opposition which this mo¬ 
tion experienced, was from the some¬ 
what fi'ee opponents of ministers, up¬ 
on grounds, nowever,which could not 
be supposed very unwelcome to them. 

Mr S. Wortley did not view this as 
'a question of mere economy, nor did 
he speidc of it with respect to her Ma^ 
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jesty gu^t or innocence; but, be her 
guilt or innocence wlint it might, he 
thought that the language that her 
Majesty ha$l been advised to use in 
hf^r answers to some addresses, and 
art^ciilarly in her letter to the King^ 
ad made it unsafe for her Majesty 
to be intrusted with the management 
of so large a sum. 

Lord J Russell expressed surprise 
’ at what had fallen from the honour¬ 
able member, and conceived that the 
popular acts of which the Queen had 
been accused, were no other than 
those which had been imputed, on 
tlie most trivial pounds, to Cathe¬ 
rine, Queen of Henry VIII. 

Mr Hume insisted, that the pas¬ 
sages upon uhich Mr Wortley and 
Alderman Heygatc founded their 
■charges, had been eri oneously quoted, 
though, he admitted, not intention¬ 
ally He would admit that some indi¬ 
vidual expressions were veiy strong, 
but, taking tlie general sentiments 
which pervaded the answers to the ad¬ 
dresses, he contended that they were 
constitutional in the highest degree, 
(//ear, atid laughter) He contendet^ 
that the answers to those addi esses 
contained the most constitutional 
principles and the most sound moral¬ 
ity.—(//car, hear! and laughter*) 

Mr Martin was perfectly astonish¬ 
ed that any one could use such lan¬ 
guage as Mr Hume, with regard to 
the addi esses He had never heard 
another individual attempt to defend 
them 

Mr Holme Sumner now rose, and 
reiterated in stronger terms the charge 
of Mr Wortley The noble loi^d op¬ 
posite, (Lord John Russell,) said it 
was unmanly and ungenerous now to 
talk of the charges brought against 
her Mufcsty. Such was the language 
held by those from whom they heard 
ev^ry hour tlie cry of conspiracy, 
<<ubornation, and’perjury. Whdc such • 
a cry was raised by the gentlemen op¬ 


posite, l^hey were to shut their ojes to 
the convictien produced, not by hired 
evidence, but by her Majesty's own 
witnesses. Had her Majesty shbwn 
any contrition for her conduct, he 
should be the last i^an in the world to 
say a word on the subject, but she 
had no claim to such indulgence. To 
his mind, the charge of adulterous in- * 
tercourse, and of conduct rooic dc- 
giading than ever nas pioved m any 
class of hte, had been clearly made 
out* The message brought down that 
very night breathed hostility, and 
shewed a disposition to keep the 
country m a state of disquietude — 
With a view even to economy, but 
much moie with a view to safety, 
he tliought the sum proposed too 
great. Before such a grant was sub¬ 
mitted to the House, they had a * 
Fight to be informed of the amount 
ot advances made to the Queen since 
her arrival. It became her Majesty 
also to furnish, through her legal aci- 
visers, some account of the manner 
in which It had been disposed of.. 

Dr Lushington started up, and, with 
indignant derision, spoke of the tem¬ 
per, moderation, humanity, and jus¬ 
tice, which had so conspicuously 
adorned the speech oi the honour, 
able member foi Surrey—that ho- 
nourable member was the drstanan m 
that House who had presumed to ut¬ 
ter, who had dared to declare, that the. 
Queen had been found guilty of aduL* 
tery. Having lieard, in all probabih- 
ty,.the evidence but imperfectly— 
ving, perhaps, merely read the evi¬ 
dence wi^out seeing the witnesses— 
the honourable member caxneforward, 
uncalled, unasked, to declare her Ma¬ 
jesty, in his hrm conviction, guilty. 
Really, when he looked at the who^ 
tram ot p 9 oceeding,andthoughtof the 
opinion which the honourable mem¬ 
ber had pronounced, he did think that 
the Queen might havc^ met wAh af 
fairer trial from a jury of convicted 
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feIon%. With respect to the siiras re¬ 
ceived by her Majesty, hercould state, 
that tliey amounted to 35,0001 a-year. 
He Could turtherstate, that on her first 
arrival, he had applied in hCr name for 
so small a sum as50001, and that it was 
lefuscd She was therefore compel¬ 
led to live for some time on credit 
Mr Brougham also rose, and sta¬ 
ted, that as to the law expenses, of 
which It might be expected that he 
should know something, he would 
ineiely say, that they were submilted 
to as strict an ^udit as any otluir spe¬ 
cies of public accounts The sums to 
defray them^were issued by the Trea¬ 
sury, and tne peison who received 
was deemed rccountable for them 
The sum as already issued to meet 
these expenses, was 50,0001, and he 
* would say that it would fall short to 
cover them. If the honourable gen¬ 
tleman should think that they were 
too much, he could only say, that her 
Majesty, regretted as much as he 
could the absolute necessity there was 
for incurring them. 

After a good deal of consideration, 
the report was brought up, and or¬ 
dered to be taken into consideration 
on the following day 

On the 1st of February, at the mo¬ 
tion of Loid Castlereagn, the report 
was read Mr Holme Sumner rose, 
and justified the opinion he had yes¬ 
terday expressed, though without 
having heard the whole of the evi¬ 
dence The testimony of the Queen's 
ojvn witness, Lieutenant Hownam, 
appeared t» him perfectly decisive of 
her guilt He moved the .reduction 
of the grant from 50,000/ to 30,000/. 

Mr Brougham did not oppose the 
motion Whether 30,000/, 10,000/, 
jtff nothing, were voted by the House 
dPor her Majesty, was to hiipself, and 
his honourable colleague, who acted 
as counsel for her Majesty, a matter 
9 of perfect iddifierence. The Queen 
refused their money altogether , she 


would take no iqpney; she had no¬ 
thing to do with this grant At the 
same time he must appeal to the ho¬ 
nourable member, whether it was 
manly, or decent, or consistent with 
the forms of the House, that he,^nd 
other honourable members, shoUkl go 
onl night after night, canvassing fie^ 
Inched portions of the evidence ib 
the Queen'^, case, all which evidence 
had been produced before the other 
House of Parliament ^ He wished it, 
however, to be now understood, that 
if be heard any other member single 
out parts of this evidence, on ^hich 
he might have formed an opinion, 
and deliver his judgment in that House 
with reference to those particular 
parts. It was impossible that the mat¬ 
ter could rest there Either the Queen 
was guilty, or she was not guilty ;• 
either she was acquitted, or she was 
not acquitted 

Sir T. Lethbridge supported Mr 
Sumner's motion, particularly consi¬ 
dering the use to which there was 
reason to believe the money would be 
applied, as he had been informed 
jthat the courier Bergami was now 
living at Pans in the stylc,of a noble¬ 
man This was denied by Alderman 
Wood and Mr Brougham, but con¬ 
firmed by Lord Lowther, who, in a 
late excursion to Pans, had Bergami 
pointed out to him in the street, his 
style and equipage were on a large 
and expensive scale. Alderman Wood 
insisted that Lord Castlereagh had 
misquoted the speeches made by the 
Queen at Dover and Canterbury. 
His lordship, however, though he 
coul^ not*pretend to be as wml ac¬ 
quainted with the answers as the 
honourable alderman, who had tra¬ 
velled through the country for the 
purpose of knowing them, yet quoted 
several very recent ones, in which 
the Queen had called the addressers 
< her subjects After a great deal of 
desultory skirmishing of this nature. 
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the gallery was cleared for a division, 
to which, however, Mr Sumner did 
not press hts amendment, and the 
original motion was carried without 
a division f 

Sit J. Newport now cfllled the at¬ 
tention of the House to a breach nf 
their privileges, in the address pro-^, 
sented by mc^ presbytery of Lang¬ 
holm, on the late pioceeaings He 
observed on the right which was 
fully secured to the members of par¬ 
liament, to debate all matters con¬ 
sistent with public alFdirs, withoi\t 
liability to injuiious comment. This 
right had been violated in the present 
instance Hedidnot,however,soniuch 
1 egard it, on account of the petition 
Itself, as of the notice taken of it by 
government An answer had been 
returned, that it had been graciously 
received by his M.ijesty , and it had 
appeared in the Gaiiette, where, ac¬ 
cording to the late confession of one 
of the ministers, it was usual to insert 
only a selection of the addiesses. 
That in question contained the fol¬ 
lowing passages •— 

“ We have witnessed with much con¬ 
cern, and we strongly deprecate the sla¬ 
nt of disaflffcctioii lately become so preva¬ 
lent, from what we would term the vie- 
hnt and unconstitutional speeches of the 
Opposition in both Housts of Parliament, 
and the infamous scurrility and nxisrct- 
presentation of a licentious press. 

** AVith every good citizen and loyal 
subject, wc reprobate the Address and 
Petition of the Common Council of the 
City of London, than wbicli a greater in¬ 
sult could not be ollered to IRaycstj, and 
which It behoves all who wish well to 
their King and country publiely to con¬ 
demn; nor can we refrain from reprt- 
lieiubng severely the insolence of tertam 
'members of the Opposition, upon the 
late prorogation of Parhameiit, for if 
•mch conduct in the rcprestiitativeB of 
the people iMiss unuatiecHl, what may bo 
»\pccteil from the people thcmiclvcfc 

V'lL. XIV. PA .a I 


The honqpiahle member conclu-^ 
ded wnth moving that this address* 
was a breach of the privileges of <he 
House 

Lord Castlcreagh and Mr Bathurst 
stated, thcil the address had been ad¬ 
mitted by inadvertence, amid a crowd 
of others, which there had not been 
lime to peruse attentively Its inser¬ 
tion had been a subject of particular 
regret to yic minister of the home 
depoctnient. Lord C. conceived, 
however, that the subject having 
been thus mentioned ana explained,* 
nofaither pioceedings ought to be 
held No man could feel m9i e strong¬ 
ly than he did for the.piivileges of 
the House, but if they were to no¬ 
tice every writing that could be con¬ 
strued into a breach of the privileges, 
their whole time would be occupied 
in such proceedings If it were laid 
down tlmt all publications of this na¬ 
ture weie to be brought under the 
notice of the House, he would by to¬ 
morrow select three or four specimens 
from addresses in which he, and 
those with whom he had the honour 
•to act, were charged with motives 
the most base, with coiiuptions the 
most disgraceful, with the abandon¬ 
ment of duty, and with the commis¬ 
sion of the most flagi ant crimes ^pw, 
he was persuaded that the honourable 
baronet w as influenced too much by 
' the spii it of justice, to think of throw¬ 
ing his broad shield over hft own 
friends, without allowing him (Lord 
C.) to produce what he m>ght call* 
his con// e-nrojeit m defence of hmi- 
selfand of Ills colleagues. 

Mr Scailett, however, msisted that 
It was not so much the circumstance 
of the presentation of the addicss, as 
thatof Its saj^ctiou by ministers, which 
called ten arpmadvcisioii. Ic was fi¬ 
nally agreed, that there should be an 
^ntry on the jqpinals, j/urpoitin^, 
that this publication ^outlined gia'ts 
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breaches of the pri\jleges ol Parlia¬ 
ment ; but that a communication ha¬ 
ving been officially iiiadc, that then 
inseition in the Gazette had taken 
platethroughinadvertence,the House 
did not feel themselves called upon 
to take any farther measures 

On the 25th of Februarj/, another 
grand effoit was made by the oppo¬ 
nents of ministers. A motion of cen¬ 
sure, for thta conduct in the case of 
the Queen, was brought rorward by 
the Marquis of 1 avistock. The no¬ 
ble movei conceived, that the opinion 
of the public on this subject was so 
express an^ decided, that the vote of 
the House might be consul eied as a 
test how fai the wishes of the people 
were represented in Pailianient An¬ 
ticipating an unfavouiablc result, he 
hailed these proceedings, rash, un¬ 
just, and illegal as they were, as the 
bright omen of icfoim, for winch he 
trusted the people would now pour in 
petitions fioni every quarter. Aftei 
taking a view of the scries of pro¬ 
ceedings, all of which he condemn¬ 
ed, the noble marquis concluded by 
moving, That the proceedings in- ' 
stituted against the Qq^en were not 
justified by the political expediency, 
or necessity of the case, and that they 
were derogatoiy to the dignitj'^ot the 
crown, and injunous to the best inte¬ 
rests of the people.” 

" A long debate ensued, and was 
contmtfed for two daj's, in which Mr 
Lambton, Mr Whitmore, Sn James 
Mackintosh, Ldrd Nugent, Lord Mil¬ 
ton, Sir F. Biirdett, Mr I’lei ney, and 
Mr Brougham, supported llie motion, 
which was opposed by Mr B Ba¬ 
thurst, Ml Bankes, Mr Peel, Mr Ho¬ 
race Twiss, Mr Huskisson, Mr Wel¬ 
lesley Pole, and Lord C^stlcreagh 
The subject, however, l^ad already 
been discussed so repeatedly, and in 
such multijdied shapes, that an ana-, 
lysis of the debate could no longer 


possess any novelty Mr Wilber- 
forcc’s sentiments weie expected with 
some anxiety, but though he voted m 
favour of ministers, hr did not speak 
,Lord Tastleieagh felt indebted to the 
noble member, for the candid* and 
Bt aightforwaid wsny m which he-had 
brought forward his motion,^ bj which 
he had rescued his party fiom the 
milk-and-i^ater system with which 
they had so long been dealing. He 
might have rested upon i epeated par¬ 
liamentary decisions, which would 
h|ive made the vote of censure ope¬ 
rate as severely against the llo'use as 
against ministers. He would waye 
this giound, howevci, and consider 
the question on its ow n mei its tie 
then went ovei the whole tram of the 
proceedings, justifying at once their 
legality and expediency Mi Brough¬ 
am, as it had been industriously cir¬ 
culated, that he had formed a pi ivate 
opinion of the Queen diflerent from 
his public one, solemnly declared, 
that if he had been one of the Queen's 
judges, he would liavp conscientious¬ 
ly given a veidict of Not diulti/ 

On the vote being called, there 
appeared foi the motion, 178, igainst 
It, 324 , making the majority of lib 
m favoiu of ministeis 

On the ]3th, the last effort was 
made by Mr J Smith, who had an¬ 
nounced his intention of moving an 
^aldress to the throne, for the rcstoia- 
tion of hei Majesty's name to the 
Liturgy He altered Ins motion, 
however, to a mere resolution, “ That 
the House was of opinion that her 
Majesty'»name should be inserted in 
the liollects, prayers, and litanies/' 
Ac The interest of the House was 
exhausted, and none of the great po¬ 
litical combatants came doiyn into 
the arena The motion was suppos¬ 
ed by Mr Tennyson, Mr Leniiard, 
Mr Mairyatt, Loi;d Milton, Sir J, 
Newpoit, and Mr Lamb, while it 
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was opposed by Mr Legge, Mi C 
Wynn Mr Stuart Woitley, Mr Wil- 
mot. Sir T. Acland, and Sir J Mar- 
joribanks. Mr Wilberforce, on this 
occayon, deJivcred his jbentiments. * 
Looking to the whole conduct of h^ 
Majesty’s mmistei sj' he saw nothing 
wHicJi cnltedforthu condenmatiun of* 
the House and the country He felt 
doubtful as to the legal question of 
the riglit to omit her Majesty's name 
m theLitui gy He viewed with strong 
disapprobation the Queen’s answeis 
to the addresses, though he was leady 
to make allowance for the treatment 
cx.perienced by hci. At the same 
time, he thought that the lostoration 
of hei name in the I ituigy, was a 
point to which no objection could be 
made, and which might be yielded to 
the people, in oi der to allay then ir¬ 
ritation 

In consequence of the view thus 
taken by Mr Wilbeifoice, and some 
ot his Iiiends, the raojority in favour 
of ministers was not so giCit in tins 
question as in the formei It was 
only ]5i0, (298 to 178 ) 

Although the gencial question in 
the Lowei House was thus closed, a 
debate of some interest was moved 
by Loid Althibald Flamilton, on the 
Oriler in Council, directed to the 
Gencnd Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, loi Ihe omission of tlie 
Queen’s name in the jirajeis of that 
chuich His loidship began with al¬ 
luding to the extiaoirlmaiy declara¬ 
tion ot Lord Castlei cagli, that this 
motion was a disgrace to die order 
book ofthe House of no ' 4 >o 0 

The words had not passed from his 
memory, and he was anxious to jus¬ 
tify himself This Older m Council 
'purpoited to he one to which obedi¬ 
ence was lawfully dqe —It was issued 
on the same day with the Euglibh 
Order in Council,*by vntue of winch 
the Queen’s name was omitted in the 
Liturgy j It uas diawn up in exactly 


the same terlhs, and signed by the 
same names, the Aiclibishop of Can¬ 
terbury, &c It had, however, re¬ 
ceived a different fate from that issu¬ 
ed in England And he meant to 
stat&, and without using a sarcasm* 
that due and proper obedience had 
’been paid to the order sent to Scot¬ 
land, by not obeying it at all In his 
opinion the ordei was either impotent 
or illegal ,~impotent, if they knew 
it would not bo obeyed—illegal, if it 
were to»be obeyed without any pro-* 
per autliority So that, m either case, 
he must beg leave to say»tliat such 
an 01 dor reflected fai greater disgrace 
upon the book of the Privy Council 
which issued it, than his motion could 
possibly do upon the order-book, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the noble 
lord opposite The first case m Scot¬ 
land to which he meant to call the at¬ 
tention of the House, as following the 
ai rival iif the Order m Couned m tliat 
part of the empire, was that of the 
County SliciifF acting at the Sessions 
of Kirkcudbright, and here he par- 
iticularly bogged their attention to 
tlie parties who were called upon to 
give efficacy to the order At the 
sessions to which he alluded, thcie 
met, the Sheriff, his son, a colonel of 
the "ieomaniy, and the clergyman. 
At that meeting the Sheiifl^ his son, 

, and the colonel, agreed, that in com¬ 
pliance with the Oidci m Comncil, 
they should prevent the Queen from 
being piayod tor The clergymanf 
however, dissented fiom their opi¬ 
nion, and Kfused to omit her Majes¬ 
ty’s name. The matter was then re¬ 
ferred to the Presbytery, who appro¬ 
ved of the condui t of the clergyman, 
disappi oved of the Order m Council, 
ordered tht minute of the .Shenff's 
appruv.il to be eiascd, and the parties 
to appeal before them for reprimand, 
'and the whole decision tff be i cad in 
the chuich. Surely this was tin ow¬ 
ing gicat obloqsy uponrfhe Oiihr in 
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Council, and ijvliicli, if that ordci 
weie legal, must be attended with 
some penalty. The second case to 
\v Inch he wished to call the attention 
of the House was that of another 
Sheriff of a Scotch county, who Was 
also a colonel of Yeomanry The 
colonel asked the clergyman of his 
district, whether he was a party to 
any agi cement not to omit the prayer 
for the Queen in the chur Ji service. 
The clergyman replied very proper¬ 
ly, that he would act in obedu ncc to 
the law of the land 1 he same cler¬ 
gyman, at the end of a seiraon winch 
he preached—one which was, as the 
learned lord opposite (the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate) must admit, remaikable foi 
nothing hut the propiiety of its lan¬ 
guage and sentiments—at the end of 
that seimon the cleigymau, after 
praying for the King, said, and 
bless likewise the Queen ” For that 
coQclusion the clergyman was on the 
same day (the Sunday) put under ar¬ 
rest He begged to be understood as 
not meauing that he was put under 
actual personal restraint; but merely 
that he was desired to consider him¬ 
self as arrested, and tftc arrest was 
continued for tliat day The order 
w'as made to alter the pi aytrs of a 
church which had no Lituigj. and 
was addressed to a body over winch 
. it had no more authority than it would 
have a^ Constantinople It might, 
perhaps, be shown that Oidcrs in 
Council had foimoily been addressed 
to the clergy of Scotland , but of this 
he was stue—that whencv<^r such an 
order had pi oduced any effect on the 
church. It had only been through the 
1 ecornmcndation of the Geneial As- 
^serably, and not from any toi ce in the 
edict itsplf, and this, inf> fact, had 
been the case on the marriage of the 
present King The case of arrest 
waS one whutli particularly called for* 
the sympathy of tlie House , for the 
cleigyman on whom that outiago had 


been committed was an individual 
of the utmost respectability of cha¬ 
racter, who, so far from allowing his 
zeal in political matters to carry hun 
too far, was pne of the most moderate 
a^d temperate members in all jthe 
church But was a clergyman to be 
put under arrest, because He refused 
to pray, as?' he expressed it himself, 

by w'ord of command Let the 
House only reflet t on the situation 
in which the Church of Scotland was 
placed by this older—a situation 
winch left the clergy no alternative, 
but eithei to disregard an oider of 
the King in Council, or to foifeit the 
lespcct of a great poitioii of their 
paiishioneis 

The motion was seconded hj Lotd 
Glenorcliy, who considered the or- 
dei as a breach of the fundamental 
principles of the Church of Scot¬ 
land 

The I.oid Advocate conceived, 
that the motion did the noble loid no 
discredit, and evas only conhistenl 
with liH piinciple of watching over 
the interests of Scotland Tiie speak¬ 
er, howevei, was prepaied to defend 
ministers for advising this Ordei lu 
Council He rested this defence, not 
merely on usage, though it had sub¬ 
sisted for upwaids of a Imndrtd years, 
but also on law. He founded the 
,right on the act of the 10th of Anne, 
chap. 7, sect 10 By tins enact¬ 
ment, he conceived that the Older m 
Council was fully wairanted He did 
not i^ay this on his own authority, but 
on such authority as, he believed, 
wmuH be convincing to the whole 
House—he meant the Decisions of 
the Supreme Court in Scotland, by 
which individuals had been punished 
for refusing to pray, not for Queen 
Anne or the Princess Sophia, but for 
Ceoige J He contended then, that 
the act applied to cieiy future sove- 
icign and hen apparent. An Older 
in Council, dated the Slst of June, 
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I7lh was sent down, ordering every 
ininistei to pray for Queen Anne and 
the Elector of Brunswick, {Hear, 
hear,) and a few months after, on the 
death of Anne, and the succession ot 
fteorge I, a simiiar Order in Council 
wa?* sliiit to Scotland, fenjoining the 
clergy to pray for his Majesty Crcof^c 
Iw 'J he,origin of the act of Quee(> 
An*ne was thi«5 the clergy^in Scotland 
had been in the habit ot praying for 
the King, but not by name, and as 
It w IS wtll understood that many ot 
tlu'in meant the Pretender, this act 
was introduced for the purpose of ty¬ 
ing them down, in expre'ss trims, to 
the name of the Sovereign It had 
been held that that act of Queen 
Anne applied to^Cmg George, or tho 
existing monarch, notwithstanding 
^ho hmitalioi) of it» terms, and those 
persons were indicted before the Su- 
jueme Court of Justiciaiy in Scot¬ 
land, for that offence. By the various 
decisions of that Court, it was held 
tliat the statute of Anne was not 
limited to Queen Anne alone, but was 
to apply to the reigning Sovereign of 
the day" The learned lord then 
went o/cr a number of trials, winch 
] ad been dctided upon this principle, 
Whothtr the House should consider 
these decisions right or wiong—such 
as they wore, they were the decisions 
ot the Supreme Criminal Court of 
Scotland, and found under circum¬ 
stances m which, li the Court had* 
entertained any doubts upon their 
cases, those doubts would have avail¬ 
ed the panels From the year 171 i 
down to this moment, whenever any 
alterations of tlie Liturgy of the 
Chuich of England took place, by 
virtue of an Order of the King m 
Council, a like order had been sent 
down to the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, dij’ecting him to take the 
ntccssaiy measures for adopting a 
similar step there The proceeding 
of tlic present govcinmcnt then, was 


one wlYch had been universally prac¬ 
tised, for a^long period of time, by 
their predecessors, and it was com¬ 
plied with by the Church of ScolAand 
m these cases as an act of due respect 
and consideration for Uie authorities 
of.England. The present order mere¬ 
ly enjoined to pray for, his sacred 
Majesty King George IV, and all * 
the Royal Family." He was ready 
to admit, that though the order thus 
icquired tjiat the clergy should pray 
for King George and all the Royal 
hamilij^ they were not excluded from 
praying for any particular branch be¬ 
sides of the Royal Family that they 
chose. And he was also irec to con¬ 
fess tlutif a clergyman might think 
proper to pray for the Queen also, 
nominaiim, he did not see anything 
illegal in It But when it was assert¬ 
ed that such a prayer for the Queen 
was the universal custom of the 
Church of Scotland, he must deny it 
When It was said that nine-tenths of 
the Scottish clergy so prayed, he 
would ventuic to observe, that he 
believed the ratio to be just the re¬ 
verse As to what tlie noble lord had 
said relative to a letter sent from the 
Secretary of State, th.it was quite a 
different question, and one into which 
he was not bound to enter The two 
subjects of the motion had no sort of 
connexion wh.itcver They related 
to different circumstances occurring^ 
at different tunes. The facts of that 
case to which the noble lord Alluded, 
had been fairly stated by the noble 
lord In the kirk session, it appear¬ 
ed that two members voted against 
the opinion of thA third, ** that du¬ 
ring the vacancy, it was highly inex¬ 
pedient that the clergy should pi ay for 
the Queen." He was not going to\ 
defend thi$ proceeding, on the con¬ 
trary, he thought it unwise, foolish^ 
and illegal. But what happened at- 
•terwards ? The prcsbytjycy, on redfi- 
ving intelligence of -theraattcr, SdW 
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at once tho illegality of the ^ct, and 
not only oideied that j^roceeding of 
the kirk session to be erased from the 
books, but cited the iiidividualis who 
had originated it to appear before 
them, and answer for their conduct 
The parties did appeal before ,the 
presbytery, acknowledged the irre¬ 
gularity they had comnaitted, and ex¬ 
pressed their regret, the presbytery 
put an end to th^e whole proceeding, 
declaring themselves sap shed with 
the acknowledgment that had so^becn 
made. He coidd not, therefoie, help 
lisaying, that after everything which 
had taken place* it was now quite too 
late to brtsig the matter forward m 
Parliament Jl’hen tame another cir¬ 
cumstance by no means connected 
with the othei. The proceeding 
against the chaplain had nothing to 
do with the proceeding in the kirk 
session, they wei e quite independent 
of each other In tins case, the co¬ 
lonel of the Yeomaniy corps of the 
county of Kiikciidbi ight mado appli¬ 
cation to a gentleman, who was the 
chaplain of that corps, in order to 
know whether he should think it his 
duty to pi ay for the Queen an public* 
or not'* llie chaplain, foi reasons 
best known to hunself, did not think 
proper to ansv\ei that application, 
which he (the Lord Advocate) could 
not help regretting, as it might have 
prevented what followed. In justifi¬ 
cation of the colonel, he, for one, 
could not blame him very deeply tor 
his extreme anxiety on such a sub- 

1 ’ect Upon the leturn of the chap- 
ain, that ofheer coimnuuicated to him 
that he must consider Jnifiself under 
airest That arrest was continued, 
it was not a close one, but he was 
confined within the limits of the 
county. It lasted, altogether, for 
about tlwec weeks, m order to allow 
time for the colonel to ascertain the 
£catiujeiits of govcniniciii upon the. 


business The noble lord spoke of 
such a communication having been 
made to him (the Lord Advocate.) 
This was wrong; it was made to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, and 
by him referred to Lord Sidmp;ulh, 
as Secretary of State Lord Sid- 
n«outh, undoubtedly, did comntuni- 
jCate to the Lord Lieutenant, that the 
govei nmeij^t would not interfere The 
colonel of the regiment then inform¬ 
ed the chaplain that his aricst wtls at 
an end Upon these facts, and the 
refusal of government to interfere, 
surely this was a matter not proper 
to be brought forwaid in parliament. 
He had been informed that the inju¬ 
red party meant to bring his action 
at law against tlie Qtficer, and surely 
this was the legal and proper mode 
of proceeding • 

Sir James Mackintosh was led to 
make a few obseivations on the can¬ 
did speeches of the gentlemen on both 
sides, by that waim affection for the 
interest of Scotland, which neither 
the lapse of time, the distance, nor 
occupation, could ever f radicate fi om 
his bosom. He considered the «;pei'cU 
of Loid A Hamilton as thoioughly 
conclusive. lie took a view of the 
constitution of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, which acknowledged no head 
upon earth, and was cntnely inde¬ 
pendent of government It was not 
his wish to dispute the authoiity of 
* an act of parliament, but that of 
Anne appealed to him clcaily to be 
tempoiary in its nature and piovi- 
sions. The convictions to which the 
learned lord alluded were ill chosen 
Thc^ tdbk place during the four 
years that passed between two rebel¬ 
lions ; before the ashes of one rebel¬ 
lion were cold, and while a new one 
was kindling—when every thing con¬ 
curred to disturb the calm administra¬ 
tion of justice The whole question 
before the House'had been waived 
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by the learned lord, by a piece of 
ilexterity which his natural candour 
feometimes allowed to be seen through. 
The question was, not whether they 
should blame the issue ot an order 
^rqpting the King to be prayed for* 
byname, it was not in*oidering the 
Kii¥g to be prayed for by name, IfUt 
the implied omission which gave t9* 
this order its questionable character 
The order issued to the Church of 
Scotland was in the same terms as 
that to the Church of England, and 
it was ceitainly undei stood by the 
whole body of the church of Eng¬ 
land, as an order not to pray for the 
Queen by name What then was the 
natural construction to be put upon 
this order, but that the Church ol 
Scotland were commanded in the 
«ame manner to omit the name of the 
Queen ^ But the King was not the 
head of the Chiu eh in Scotland, there 
was no Vet of Uniformity which could 
apply to Scotland, and the statute of 
the 10th of Anne gave no authority 
to ordei the omission of any name 
Lord CastJcieagh conceived that 
the whole <|uestion was uiiwoithy of 
the notice ot pailiament It related 
meioly to tvyo slight cases of indivi¬ 
dual injur}^ the propel place to try 
which was in n court of law Such 
questions weie brought down , the 
business of the Session was delayed 
in discussing them, and it must be ob¬ 
vious, that they could answer no othdb 
purpose but that of sending state¬ 
ments abroad calculated to poison the 
public mind W hat, he asked, were 
the cases introduced They were 
cases already settled, oife of them 
referred to the decision of an mferioi 
court, which had been disapproved 
and set aside by the superior court, 
and the other was the case of an in¬ 
dividual to which his Blajcsty’s go- 
vcinincnt had given no sanction or 
approval Why,*he again asked, were, 
nut such niattcis left for the decision 


of tho^law courts, or why was the 
House callqd upon to waste its time, 
in discussing such cases ? 

After some fuither conversation, 
the motion was negatived by 110 to 35 

The only remaining step consisted 
in.the passing of the Queen’s annuity 
bill, m the House of l^ords. This 
question, on that great theatre of* 
former conflict, did not produce the 
warm discussion that was expected. 
Lord Dacnley agreed for once with 
Lord Liverpool, m approving of the 
sum wjiich had been proposed He 
couldf not say, with all due respect 
for the House of Commons, that he 
agreed with the othei voi!b, by which 
they had declared thayio censure was 
to be passed on his Majesty’s mini¬ 
sters Jle was afraid, that w'hether 
they acted light oi wrong, tlieie was 
a strong impicssion, that under any 
circumstances wdiatevei, the present 
government were to be supported. 
And though he had i cason to believe, 
that if he were to move an addiess to 
Ins Majesty, praying that the Queen’s 
name be restored to the Lituigy,there 
was a number of individuals in that 
House, with some of whom he was 
acquainted, and othei s whose conduct 
duringthe late proceedings had shewn 
they preferred their duty to their 
countiy to their duty to ministers, 
who would favour him with their 
votes, yet he was disposed for the 
present to relinquish that intentioif 
At the same time he declined giving 
any pledge against liereaftei propo¬ 
sing a measure, which he considered 
highly desirable, and one, the volun¬ 
tary adoption of which would do the 
greatest honour to his Majesty He 
thought her Majesty had been sub¬ 
stantially acquitted, but he did not 
wish It iJiouJd be supposed that he 
appioved of her conduct m every in¬ 
stance Had she been better advised, 
and bad she notsnffeicd ceitam^rnb^ 
licalions to appeal iiiittei the sanction 
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of her name, her claim wou^il have 
been iriesistiblc, and h^ would not 
have been under the necessity of re¬ 
linquishing at present his motion for 
bringing it forward TIure was a 
point to which he could not forbear 
draiving the serious attention of thu-ir 
Joidships ^It would be a great cala¬ 
mity, at least it ought to be so appre¬ 
ciated by all those w ho wore anxious 
for the secuiity ot our est ibiishment, 
if the members of the r^stahli’shed 
Church, who ought to find iii itvbo¬ 
som the oblivion of all political dif- 
iViiences, wore driven out of its pale 
by being daily reminded, by the omis¬ 
sion of thd*^Qucen*s name, of those 
unfortunate cycumstances in which 
the Sovereign and his Consort wcic 
placed, and which had disgraced the 
country lie was informed that the 
consequence of that omission, had al¬ 
ready been a considerable secession 
from the Established Church, and he 
believed it He even undcistood that 
one of those reverend gentlemen who 
mingled politics with their sactecl 
functions, had been under the neces¬ 
sity of exhorting his congregation, 
because he had found that a very 
great secession liad taken place in 
consequence of the religious feelings 
ot pious Christians being shocked by 
the omission ol lier Majesty's name in 
the Liturgy 

The Lord Chancellor conceived 
there could be no doubt whatever as 
to the legality of the exclusion. The 
Archbi'ihopof Canterbury apprehend¬ 
ed, d there had been any secession on 
this ground, of which he had never 
heard, it must have been fr6m politi¬ 
cal only, not from religious, motives. 

Lord Ellenborough said, when he 
onsidered her Majt sty’s conduct, he 
ould not see an} ground wj^ich enti¬ 
tled her to such a favour as to be al¬ 
lowed so laigi an ineuiiic WJien he 
ooki-d at that conduct as it had been 
'roved at ille^IJai of the House, 


when he looked at her replies to ad-» 
dresses, anil her letter to his Majeso 
ty, he could not think that the ruu- 
nificentprovision now'proposed would 
be empio} cd as it was meant, to suy- 
qiort the dignity of the situation and 
character oT Queen He fearec^ on 
tl«j contiar)', that whether at hfftne 
,pr abioad, so large n provision wouM 
only cnabiqihcr to disgface still more 
dotpl}' than she had done, the high 
situation which she held He con¬ 
ceived that motives of economy might 
also be taken into account. At the 
same time he did not think it expe¬ 
dient to propose a lesser sum, at the 
I irik of occasioning a contest between 
the two Houses of Parliamenf, and 
reviving discussions which the public 
interest demanded should no longer 
be agitated He wished to do no-^ 
thing which might prevent her Ma¬ 
jesty from falling as soon as possible 
into that oblivion to which she ought 
to be consigned. When this bill 
sliould have passed, he tiustcd that 
the House would have got nd of the 
subject altogether, that it would no 
longer distuib Parliament This he 
•thought formed the great benefit of 
throwing out the bill of Pains and 
Penalties, which pending, the irrita¬ 
tion of the country would never have 
subsided He trusted that the Queen 
would not, for the sake of keeping up 
that iiritation, refuse the magniheent 

ovision made for her by Pariiamciit, 
and prefer becoming the pensioner of 
a party. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was 
prepared to accede to the grant, and 
was happjPtlmt his noble friend, Earl 
Darnfey, had followed his recom¬ 
mendation, of nut pressing any mo¬ 
tion on the subject. Disapproving 
of the Queen's letter to the King, 
and of hei answ'crs to addresses, ho 
still thought much allowance was to 
.be made for the situation in which 
she had been placed, it, in the pro- 

^0 
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cccdiBgs instituted against her, she 
had found in the Peers of England, 
persons not confining themselves to 
the duties of peers, but exercising 
tj;c functions of prosecutors—-if she 
htatUb^n led to think tljat a process’ 
new to the constitution, had been set 
on Toot by ministers against her, and 
sanctioned by that House, he wa?* 
bound to say that impropftetics in her 
conduct since her arrival in this coun¬ 
try there might have been, but no 
member of that House, after the 
abandonment in which she had been 
left m point of dignity and comfort, 
ought to wish her to be made re- 
si>onsible for them. He, therefore, 
did not object to the present grant, 
and he thought that her Majesty, not 
being called upon to wave her claim 


to the Insertion of her name in the 
Liturgy, wafs not bound to refuse the. 
money. She had been ill advised to 
refuse it, and he still trusted she 
would be well-advised to accept it. 

The bill passed without any farther 
observation or discussion 

The bill having thus been carried 
through all its stages, received the 
royal assent, and waited only the 
Queen’s acceptance of the sum thus 
voted. Tins acceptance, after some 
delajr, and notwithstanding the con¬ 
trary r'tcommendation of injudicioup 
advisers, she was wise enough to 
grant Ihus this long seqes of pro¬ 
ceedings, which, during more than 
SIX months, had agitated the House 
and the nation, was brought to a final 
termination 
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IniroducHon of the Subject—Mottom hj Mr Mabcrly, Mr Cieeueyt arid Mr 
^ Ilume-^^Kavi/ Estimates—Army Estimates ^ numetous Divisions-^Ord¬ 
nance Esfmafu —The Budget,—Address to the Crown on the subject 
Economy aild Retrenchment 


Inr ai^itation of the House and the 
country on this painful question be¬ 
ing bi ought to a period, the chiei 
subject ot contest during the n main- 
der of the session, mms the standing 
subject of finance On this held a 
new combatant had recently appear¬ 
ed, who, by activity and detciinina- 
tion, soon thrust himself forwaid in¬ 
to a conspicuous place We took once 
occasion to complain of the‘popular 
chiefs as advancing chaigcs which 
weie too vague, too sweeping, and 
never laying then finger upon any 
leal or piacUcil giievance Ihis 
cbaigc IS certainly ledeemed by Mr 
* Ilunie, who can be accused of nothing 
but the excess ot minuteness. It the 
otlu rs attacked no detail, he attacks 
Jbdiscnminately every detail He 
somewhere, we think, Jays it down as 
a maxim, to advance all tfio charges 
w'liich lie has Jieard, or can think of, 
taking the chance of being able to 
•make good some one or other oi them. 
He hab thus brought furii'ard many 
I ash assertions, and inaccurate cal¬ 
culations , yet, presenting an im¬ 
movable front to all the buflets with, 
i^hich lie waTbverwlidnied, he con-. 


tmued to press towards his point. As 
money is the subject on which the 
House shews itself alw'ays tlie most 
sensitive, and on which it divides 
stronger against ministers than on 
any other, he w as sure of support 
whenevei he had got any good ground 
to stand upon. His disputations, 
hence, though too much multiplied, 
and often trifling, bad the effect ot in¬ 
ti oducing a more systematic plan of 
keeping accounts, and a moie iigid 
determination to practise economy 
than heretofore. Our ieiders, there¬ 
fore, will not, we suppose; be un¬ 
willing to follow this determined in- 
Vestigdtor tliiougli the nariative of his 
multifarious career during the pre¬ 
sent session. 

The financial campaign was open¬ 
ed on the 1st Februaiy by Mr Ma- 
berly, wltfi moved for a variety of ac¬ 
counts relative to the sinking fund. 
Its nominal amount of 17,000,000/, 
he observed, was lendered nugatory 
by a loan of 12,000,000/., winch re¬ 
duced Its real amount to 5,000,000/. 
kle urged that th,K;, fictitious system 
sJiould be done away with, and the 
sinking fund stated in the public ac- 
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counts at what it really was, being 
only the excess of national income 
above expenditure. This view was 
seconded by Mr Orenfell. The Chan¬ 
cellor ol the Exchequer observed, 
that the country, he was glad to say, 
had now arrived at tlia£ period when 
they might bid adieu to new loans 
and new taxes The expenditure o'* 
the year would be rac.i by the re¬ 
venue , and he had to congratulate 
the country on a gieat increase of the 
export trade 

In the course of a desultory de¬ 
bate, Sir J Newport complained of 
the great rise which had taken place 
in the expense of collecting the Irish 
revenue. Since 1808, it had risen 
from 11/ to 25/ pei cent Mr Van- 
si ttart explained this to arise, in a 
I great mcasnie, from a large part of 
the expense being no longer charged 
on the raerclKuits as foiinerly, but 
now defiayed by the levcnue Mr 
Baling and Mi Bhilips complained of 
the unintelligible manner in which 
the public accounts weie made up, 
but the old mode, according to jVIi 
Yansittirt, sfivtd many useful pur-^ 
poses, though it was not compre¬ 
hended h} the honourable gentlemen 
opposite 

A pictty warm conversation also 
too’ p! i e on iho 9tb, when the mi- 
nistei lu ived tlie appointment of a 
caimmltce of ways and moans Mr 
Cl covey let ei red to the petitions from 
the agiicultuial and commercial in¬ 
terests, which fully pioved the mon¬ 
strous distress undei which the coun¬ 
try labouied—distress so gieat, as to 
prepare one pait of the 'Community 
to go to war with the other tor the 
possession of Its property, and yet 
in this deplorable state, nothing m 
the way of relief was even hinted at 
by government—^they heaid no plan 
for the ainehoiatx^n of distiess—night 
aftei night thcy'had bcloie them the. 
old story of conmiitte^s of supply and 


ways apd means, but they heard not 
one word about reform—not one word 
upon the necessity of retrenchment 
Under such circumstances, he would 
not consent to grant one faithing of 
the public money—he would divide 
the House upon every vote, until be 
had some distinct pledge, fioin those 
who took upon them to manage the 
affaiis of the country, that some plan 
of practical reform should be sulmut- 
ted to that House He would cull 
upon the landholder and the fund- 
holder, to unite—to unite again*,i. 
monsters—the monsters were not the 
fundholders, the monsters were those 
who held places under thS crown, and 
appealed m that house They ap¬ 
peared in that house under vaiious 
charucttis, a** lay lords of the Admi¬ 
ralty, as puisne commissioneis uf the 
India Boaid, but they shewed that 
they were leal pensioneis—depend¬ 
ents on the bounty of the ci own; 
their presence in that house w as use¬ 
less—it was wor'se than useless, for 
theie they were to vote on all occa¬ 
sions with the minister, never with 
the people. Let it not be supposed 
that he objected to the responsible 
ministers of the ciown sitting m that 
house, their piesenco was necessaiy , 
but it was a monsti ous thing to see 
persons holding places at pleasure 
undci the ciovvn, sitting and voting 
m that house , these loicied a pait of 
the pack which stood fn m and unitecf. 
It was found impossible to break in 
upon them Thei c w ere 72 persons in 
tl’at house who held places to ttie 
amount §f 120,000/ a-yeaij and 40 
members wiic sufhcient to m.ike a 
liouse, to vote away the public mo¬ 
ney, 01 to invade the public liberties * 
Was such an abuse to be enduied? 
W’as It passible liom sacli men to ex¬ 
pect the mtioduction of any plan of 
icononiical refoini Theie was ano¬ 
ther body of men iii that bouse who'- 
weic called indcpeiTtSent members^ 
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there were no greater cncniics to the 
count! V than those independent mem- 
besrs; then vote's were with the minis¬ 
ters , then furnilics lived upon the 
taxes, and thd any one doubt it ? 
could the ri|;lit honouiabie gentleman 
deny it.* The broilitrs, sons, pnd 
more distant relations o( those niem- 
ber^ would be found throughout the 
country, holding places in the cus¬ 
toms, m tlie distiibution of stamps, 
and in various olhei depaitments 
Tlie Chancdloi of the Exchequer, 
answer, took occasion to state, that 
A reduction of l,()00,0rX)/ was ex¬ 
pected to be made m the estimates of 
the year, and that there would be a 
saving of 130,000/ iii the manage¬ 
ment of the revenue, without dimi¬ 
nishing the efficiency of the sjrstem 
Mr Hume complained, that the 
estimates would ‘till amount to 
J 8,000,000/, being a milbou mo»’e 
than bad been Lontemplated by the 
committct of fin into in 1817 
Colonel Davies and bu T Nowpoit 
coniplaiucd of the late period at w Inch 
the estimates weie laid before the 
H ouse, so that pailiament weio obli¬ 
ged to vote away almost all the mo¬ 
ney, before they could be examined 
and n ported upon A most indeco¬ 
rous hiirrv was thus produced at the 
close of the session, and sometimes 
thirty or foitj bills wcie passtd in a 
day. As an instance of the bad ef¬ 
fects of this system, he recollected 
a bill laying a duty upon inaddcr ha¬ 
ving passed both Houses, when it was 
discovcicd that the word madder" 
■was omitted 

Mr Iluskisson represcntecl that the 
mode of piesenting the estimates was 
now much improfed He recollected 
|he time when they w’ere not printed 
at all, now they wen much clearer 
and ni greater detail Inadvertencies 
like tliose mentioned were unavoid¬ 
able under the last system of legisla¬ 
tion , he remeii!ibc?i<;d a bdl to exact 


double tolls on a certain road on 
Sunday, and by a mistake it was so 
flamed as to import, that only half 
could be levied on that as on other 
days , . 

• The fiist estimates introduced to 
the notice of parliament, were tiiose 
fiir the navy On the 2d Febru'ary, 
Sir George Waricnder, m the coib- 
mittce of srjpply, pi oposed a reduc¬ 
tion of ] 000 in the number of men re¬ 
quired for this service His motvon 
was foi 22 000 seamen, including 
8(K)0 marines 

Mr Hume urged, that the reduc¬ 
tion should rather have been made 
in the marines 

The minister said, that this opinion 
differed fiom that of all tliose who 
were ai quainted with the service In 
tlie eve nt of w^ar, a fleet of twenty sad 
could be immediate ly manned fremi 
tlic mercantile navy, whereas, the 
niannes could receive no such imme¬ 
diate me lease* 

On the 4 til May, when tlie navy 
estimates w ere bi ought up, and pre¬ 
vious to Sir G VVarrenelcr moving 
the grant, Mr Hume proposed a se*- 
ries of resolutions, which, on account 
of the irifoiination contained in them, 
we shall here insert. 

** That It appears, by the returns 
before this House, that the expense 
of the aelmiralty offiec, of the navy 
pay office, and of the navy office csla- 
Dlishmcnts, in the year 1792, when 
tliere were 144? ships m commission, 
257 ships m ordinary, and 16,000 
seamen and marines m the service, 
was 38,719/ , that, m the year 1813, 
when therb were 666 ships m com¬ 
mission, 355 in oidinary, and 140,000 
seamen and marines in the service, 
the expense of those offices was 
189,227/ , and in the estimates for 
1821, when there aie only 119 ships 
in coiiunissiun, 582 n oidinary, and 
.22,()(X) seamen and^ marines in the 
,^civice, the expense is 185,000/ for 
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tliose ofllceS} being on]y a reduction 
of 4*177/. in the sixth year of peace, 
from toe year 1813 of extended war¬ 
fare, and the sum of 126,331/ more 
• lit 1821 than in 1792 .—That the ex-» 
peilS^ of the dock-yard establishments 
in £lngland m the year 1792 w«s 
2,S,352/ ^ in the year 1813 it amount-* 
cd tb 212,14'3/.; and in estimate 
for the year 1821, the amount is 
210 , 745 /., being only 1,398/. less than 
in Jpi3, and of 18.5,393/ more in 1821 
than m 1792, that the expense of the 
foieign dock-yards in the year 1813 
was 52,369/, and by the estimate 
for 1821, the charge is 53,951/, being 
1,591/ more in the year 1821,ayedrof 
peace, than in 1813, a year of war:— 
That the sum voted for the ordinary 
estimate of the navy in the year 1792, 
was 672,482/ , the sum voted for the 
oidinary estimate of the year 1813, 
was 1,757,928/ , and that the ordi¬ 
nary estimate foi 1S21 amounts to 
2,4St,()00/, being 1,812,118/ mote 
than the estimate of the year 1792, 
and 720,672/ more than that of the 
year 1813 —That the total supply 
voted for the service of the navy in 
the year 1792 was 1,985,482/, with 
16,000 seamen and marines in the ser¬ 
vice , that in the year 1819 the sup¬ 
ply voted foi the navy was 5,985,415/ 
with 19,000 seamen and marines in the 
seiviec , ami the estunate for the total 
supply of 1821 IS 6,382,786/, with* 
22,000 sianitn and marines in the ser- 
viec, being a charge of 4,397,SOW 
more iii 1821 than m 1792, and of 
397,371/ more in 1821 than in 1819.” 

After a few words from Sw George 
Warrender, Mi Hume forbore toj^ress 
his motion. 

Sir George now brought forward 
the njivy estimates. He observed, that 
It was impossible for parliament to 
judge of the amount of emoluments 
received by doek-Vaid ofRcers in the 
year 1792, from any documents sub¬ 
mitted to its notice. At that time a 


dock-yard officer, with a salary of 
only 100/ a-ytar, might recefve emolu- * 
ments to the arrount of lOOO/.n-year ; 
whereas at present all his emolunieota 
were known to, and limited by, par* 
liagnent Formtily, so far from being 
a check to abuse in the ya/d towhicu 
he was attached, he was actually bu¬ 
sied in promoting it At present, a 
system had been introduced, which 
made it hi^ interest to look carefully 
after, the interest of thd pubbe The 
plan of J:abk and check work had eery' 
tainly introduced new olhcers hito his 
Majesty’s yards, but the benefits de¬ 
rived therefrom had more Tlian com- 
ptiisatcd the txpense tjicy had occa¬ 
sioned On the return of peace, it 
had been the first object of govern¬ 
ment to place such of our ships as had 
been for many years at sea, 111 an effi- 
civ.nt stale of ordinary , and that ob¬ 
ject had been so far accomplished, that 
uidcrs had already been issued from 
the board of admiralty for the discon¬ 
tinuance of one fitth of the men em¬ 
ployed in the dock-yards Besides this 
reduction, inquiries were now making 
'foi the purpose of discovering what 
further reductions could be ejected. 
He believed he might promise the 
House that a very considerable reduc¬ 
tion would be made with respect to 
the commissioners of dock-yards, and 
also to the civil officers employed in 
them, in the course of the ensuing 
) car, and he did not know whether 
It might not be found expedient to 
reduce one of the dock-yards alto-* 
gether within that period The ho¬ 
nourable baronet then proceeded to 
detail the different iteiAs in the esti¬ 
mates. He stated, that the increase 
of H ,000/ in the salaries and contin¬ 
gencies of tjie admiralty-office was oc¬ 
casioned partly by the reward given 
by the board of longitude to the crews 
pt the Hccla and Griper, and partly 
by ciicumstancea whicji'he would at a 
future period shortly enumerate The 
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disbursements of the assj^stant to the 
counsel of the navy in law suits, &c 
was 11,(XX)/ this year; last year they 
had only been 800()/. There was also 
an increase in the contingencies rela¬ 
tive to the service wherein the hydro- 
grapher was employed; but this would 
not be smprismg to any member who 
recollected that the maritime surveys 
were more conveniently taken in a 
time of peace than in a tirpt of war. 
He should havb to ask for a grant of 
'^^‘32,000/ to Greenwich hospital, as 
also 80(X)/ to the naval asylum Last 
year he had asked 11,(300/. for that 
purpose, 'Out as it was now intended 
to unite that establishment with the 
school at Greenwich hospital, several 
expensive offices would be reduced, 
and the sum which he had mentioned 
would be sufficiently large for the pre¬ 
sent year He should now move, 

“ That the sum of 2,184 509/. 11 1 . .5r/. 
be granted for the ordinary expenses 
of the navy for the year 1821.*’ 

Ml Bernal objected to the voting 
so large an amount in one sum. 

Sir George said, that this had been 
the uniform practice, but feeling a ‘ 
presentiment that the old method 
might be objected to, and being as 
desirous as possible to have these es¬ 
timates thoroughly sifted, he had pre¬ 
pared them so as that they could be 
brought forward iiem hj^tem With¬ 
drawing his general motion, he there¬ 
fore moved, m the first instance, 
70,59()/ \d for salaries and con- 
*lingent expenses of the admiralty of¬ 
fice 

Mr Bernal insisted, tliat the follow¬ 
ing savings might be effected Two 
lords of the admiralty, 1000/ a-year 
,each, vice-admiral of Scotland, 1000/., 
paymaster of royal maiinei^ 500/ ; in 
all, 8500/. 

Sir George Cockburn insisted, that 
all these offices were necessary, parti-. 
^ cularly the twolprds of the admiralty. 


If the gentlemen opposite could find 
any individual who could, without in¬ 
jury to his health, attend at his office 
from nine o'clock in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, and then be in 
his place in that House from four in 
the afternoon until two m the morn- 
f^ug, to answer such questionscas mi^ht 
be put to hiri,he, for one*, had no objec¬ 
tion to let them instal him in the office. 
He was of opinion, however, that mo 
such individual could be found; $nd 
until such an individual could be found, 
he would maintain that seven lords of 
the admiralty were not too many for 
the office. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, on the other 
hand, who had himself sat at the board, 
declared that he was sure that the effi¬ 
ciency of the admiralty would not b@ 
at all diminished, if the number of the 
lords were five instead of seven. On 
his faith, his honour, and his con¬ 
science, he believed it Until the year 
1806, the salary of the first lord was 
3000/., when It was increased to 5000/. 
at the time when Earl Grey held the 
office It did appear to him a little 
extraordinary, that the gentlemen over 
the way did not advert to tins sub¬ 
ject Not that it was possible that a 
nobleman or a commoner could inain- 
tam the situation of a cabinet minister 
on 3000/ a-year, without great loss , 
but if the first lord had any other 
‘office, he certainly should not take, in 
all, more than 5000/ a-year The Mar¬ 
quis of Camden had the thanks of the 
House for giving up part of his salary 
as teller of the exchequer , but a right 
honourabte relative of his own (MrC 
YorJe) had given up the additional 
2000 / a-year while he held the place 
of first lord, and not a word was said 
about It He meant no personal of¬ 
fence to any gentleman , but he was 
of opinion that ththbusiness of the ad¬ 
miralty could be aaXvell transacted by 
five as by seven lords 
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Jvfr Robinsotiy who had also sac at 
the natry board, professed a directly 
opposite opinion 

flJr Crcevey observed the dilemma 
•to* which he and his friends were re> < 
dudCtji by such contrary statements. 
It seemed they were voting a supper 
foj five n^pmbers of parliament He^, 
approved of the heads of o^ccs sitting 
in the House, but did not see why all 
the minor officers of government 
should be there to vote upon the ex¬ 
tent of their own emoluments 

The same remark was pressed by 
Mr H&me 

Mr Croker again declared) that, 
having thirteen years experience of 
the labours of the board, he must state 
his diliberately formed conviction, that 
the constitution of that board was not 
only highly tisiful, but almost abso¬ 
lutely indispensable Even if the al¬ 
teration were earned into tfiect, he 
could not contemplate any saving to 
the public , for, as it would then be¬ 
come indispensably necessary that the 
lemaitun^ commissioners should de¬ 
vote tiieir whole time to the duties of 
their office, it would be impossible to 
appropriate to them smaller salaries 
than those of the under secretaries of 
state. 

The committee having divided up¬ 
on this subject, the original resolution 
was earned only by a majority of 115 
to 77 Another proposed reduction 
of 1000/ was negatived by a majority 
of 118 to 55. 

The next vote was of 38,924/ 2s» Gd 
for the navy pay office. 

Mr Hume observed, {hat tl»e charge 
was only 44,930/ in 1813, when* the 
establishment of the navy was 120,000 
seamen, and the expendituie 22 mil¬ 
lions He conceived) that the reduc¬ 
tion ought to have been much greater, 
when there were only 14,000 seamen, 
ajid an expenditurelof six millions. 

Mr Robinson explained at full lengtl^i 


the cause of the expenditure being still 
so high. It arose chiefly from two - 
new and highly important departments, 
the inspector s branch and the pnze 
branch. 

I^r Hume declared himself so satis¬ 
fied with the honourable gentleman’s 
statement, that he declined pushing 
the question to a vote 

On the 7th May, Mr Hume object¬ 
ed to the sum of 955,000/ for com¬ 
pleting the dock-yards at Sheerness, 
He, therefore, moved, that 
amount of the estimates for completing 
these works was 824,992/ in 1814, 
and 433,800/. in 1818 , an^although 
the large sum of i,147,Q00/ has been 
expended, a further f>uin of 955,421/. 
is stated as necessary to complete the 
improvements in that yard, and which 
will make the total charge for one 
dock-yard 2,102,421 / .—That, thei e- 
forc, under such varying and uncertain 
estimates, it is expedient that a com¬ 
mittee of this House should be ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the expendi¬ 
ture and future estimates of all works 
in dock-yards 

• Sir G Cockburn, Siu J. Yorke, and 
Sir .1 Coffin bore testimony to the 
great utility of these woiks, which 
would be rendered useless if not speed¬ 
ily completed. Mr Hume’s motion 
was negatived by 82 to 27 

On the same day, 129,395/. was 
voted for vessels in ordinary; 970,400/L 
for half-pay to officers, 1,094,589/. 
for building and repairing ships of war. 

Mr Hume moved a reduction of the* 
last sum to 794,580/ ; but on under¬ 
standing tlfet this could not be done 
without the violation of certain con¬ 
tracts, he agreed to the postponement 
of the saving till after their fulfilment. 
Mr Hume qbjected also to the sum of 
424,648/ for improvement in the dock¬ 
yards, which he understood was only 
part payment of two millions 

Sir George Warrepder explained, 
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and the original vote viras carried by 
107 to 30. 

The army estimates were contested 
at every point in a more detailed man* 
ner, and with still greater obstinacy. 
On the 9th March, when the propqsal 
was made for the House going into a 
committee, Mr Creevey opposed such 
a step till a stnct investigation had 
been made into the public expenditure. 
He bitterly reproached parliament 
with the iiisertsibility they displayed 

the distresses of the nation. He 
called upon the House to consider 
the number of offices and pensions 
held by nfembers of parliament, also 
the large sinecures and pensions by 
which government could secure the 
interest of the great families. He 
would oppose the vote till all these 
things were thoroughly investigated 

Lord Palmerston observed, that 
if the honouiablc gentleman meant to 
oppose voting any supply tiH all the 
above questions wxre batisfactorily 
adjusted, his motion went to put an 
entile stop to the government of the 
country. 

Even Mr Calcraft confessed that he 
was taken by surprise by the motion 
of his honourable friend, and was 
not prepared iramedutely to decide 
upon so important a question as that 
which his proposition involved Nei¬ 
ther was he prepared to take a step 
which went to erobarras'., not the par¬ 
ticular administration, but the ge- 
iieial government ot the country 
'^Strong as was his hostility to minis¬ 
ters, he could not take this mode of 


He condensed a speech of somelengl^ 
into the following resolutions. 

1 Resolved, That it appears by the 
‘official returns before this House, that tBe 
total military establishment of Great'dri- 
t^n and Ireland for 1792, (exclusive of 
the East Indies, and of the artdlery, nu- 
*kitia, and n^nnes,) consisted '^of 
men, numeljT 15,919 for Great Bntom, 
Guernsey, &c., 17,323 lu the coloitics 
abroad, and 15,232 m Irdand, and diat 
the total inihtary estabhshmeut of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1821, (exclusive 
of India, the artillery, the mihtia, and 
marines,) consists of 81,106 officers and 
men, namely, of 27,852 in (rreat Britain, 
Guenisey, Ac;; 32,476 in the colonies 
abroad, and 20,778 in Ireland 

“ 2 Resolved, That the supplies for 
the expense of the military cstaDUshment 
ot Gnat Britain and Ireland, in 1792y 
were 2,331,149/, that the suppLes voted 
for the military establishment of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 1820, were 
!),500,21G/, and that the army estimates 
for 1821, now submitted to the House, 
are only 107,498/ less than those of 
1820. 

“ 3 That there were in the service of 
Great Britain and Ireland, m 1792, (ex-« 
elusive of the regular cavalry and infan¬ 
try,) 25,757 tioops, namely 3730 of 
royal artillery, 4425 ot royal marines, 
and 17,602 oi disembodied militia, and 
111 1821, (txdusiveof the regular cavalry 
and infantry,) the number of 125,492 
troops, namely, 7872 engineers and ar- 
jjtillery, 8000 royal mannes, 51,998 dis¬ 
embodied niihtia, and 17,022 yeomanry 
cavalry and volunteer infantry, being m 
number a larger force by 132,367 men, 
availablt for purposes of goveruraent, m 
the year 1821, than the government had 


gratifying any paity leelnfg. 

Although, theiefore, the motion 
was supported by Mr Bennett and Mr 
^Monck, It was negatived by 172 to 38 
Mr Hume, witliout seeking to im¬ 
pede public business, wished to put 
on record a review of the conipara- 
tu(c state of the military establish-, 
* ments now and, at a former period. 


in 1792 « 

“ Besolved, That it is the opinion of 
this House, that, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances oi the country, it is expedient 
to make a large reduction in die amount 
and expenditure oi its military establish- 
incnts, and to approximate as soon as pos¬ 
sible to the establishment of 1792, as re¬ 
commended by the Fraance Committee of 
11 ^ 17 .” 
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On the 12tU of March, Lord Pal¬ 
merston prepared to lay the army es¬ 
timates before the House Before 
be began, however, Mr Hume rose 
, iWid uiged, that the time was nowf 
coase.for putting the above resolu¬ 
tions, read on the former day Th%y 
contained only matters of fact, and 
pledged *tfac House to ^o specifid 
measures 

Lord Castlereagh conceived there 
could be no objection to their being 
entered on the journals, if the ho¬ 
nourable member would wait till tne 
proper tune, but it would be absurd 
to call on the House to record an 
opinion against the estimates, before 
those estimates were taken into con¬ 
sideration 

Lord Palmerston pointed out a 
iflimber of errors of calculation which 
he conceived the honourable member 
to have committed lie had read 
somewhere, that it was said by a 
sage of antiquity, there were two 
things which were beyond the con¬ 
trol of men, and even of the immoi- 
tal Cods, namely, past events and 
aiuhmetic , but the honourable mein- 
bei bad a gtiiias which that sage ne¬ 
ver conteiiiplateil, for lie cxeicised a 
despotic control over both those 
tninga—(n Inituh }—past events he 
could altci, and the lules of aiith- 
metic be had the talent to subveit 
However, he wmuld do the honour¬ 
able membei the justice to believe 
that he was not accountable foi all 
the inaccuracies of his lesulutions in 
finance. He undcistood that he was 
chan man of a self-constituted com¬ 
mittee of finance, winch sat from tanu 
to time upon the army estimates, as 
Well as other subjects of calculation, 
.and drew up those resolutions, for 
^ ail the mis-statements in which it 
would not be fair to inake the ebau- 
nian responsible. faugh ) There 
was also, he understood, an establish 
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ment of clerks, w ho made up the ac¬ 
counts unifer the direction of the" 
committee, and if these accounts 
were not more actuiately made up 
for the future, he would move for 
returns of the expenses of the said 
establishment, m order tp ascertain 
whether the salaries of those clerks 
were greater than their attention and 
ability meiited. 

Mr Hume defended his calcula¬ 
tions He would not 'deny that he 
submitted those accounts to the in-^ 
spection of one oi two friends, but 
not of a sclf-constituted committee 
Ho wished the noble lord ifould ma¬ 
nage Ins cstabJishinent as cheaply as 
he did his He employed no clerks 
to assist him In such matters, wdiere 
the interest of the public was so much 
at stake, it was no difficult matter to 
find volunteers. The House divided 
upon the resolutions, which were ne¬ 
gatived onlj' by a majority of 98 to 24. 

Lord Palmerston now rose, to lay 
the estimates befoic the House fho 
prinaple proposed to be acted upon 
\i as a reduction of the establishment, 
and a diminiU:ion of expense The 
House would see from the estimates, 
that a 1 eduction bad taken place m 
every thing which was under the ef¬ 
fectual control of the executive go¬ 
vernment, and where an increase 
should appeal, that it had arisen in 
•consequence of certain and fixed 
rules, which placed these departments 
beyond the contiol of the executive 
government. The veteian battalions 
hbd been raised at a moment when 
the tranqurtlity of the country had 
been endangeied, and the govern¬ 
ment at that tunc pledged themselves 
that a reduction of those battalions 
should take jilace as soon as the si¬ 
tuation of the countiy could justify 
such a 1 eduction The estimates 
wcHild shew that goveimneut hai^ 
acted according to the fulc laid down, 

i> 
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and had been true to their promise, 
'and would, he hoped, convince the 
country that the government were alive 
to its interests. These battalions bad 
been reduced, and the lesult of such 
a piocecding was a reduction ot 9800 
men, and a saving of 144,9981. There 
was a greatei apparent decrease in 
the estimates, because a sum of 
185,000/ was voted for clothing in 
the last year Comparing the esti¬ 
mates for the land forces of this year 
'\with the cs^timates of last year, the 
reduction amounted to 37^,000/. 
50,000/ of which arose from adopt¬ 
ing a regalation, recommended two 
years ago by the honourable member 
lor Corle Castle, (Mr Bankes,) name¬ 
ly, applying part of the pay of the 
non-efiective to the miscellaneous al¬ 
lowances There was a saving in the 
staff of 7000/, by the reduction of 
two major-generals in Guernsey and 
North Bi itain. In the whole effective 
estimates ior this year, there was a 
reduction ot 367,000/, compared with 
the estimates of last year 'I here was 
in the military college a diminution 
of 4^00/, and upon the gainsons 
175,000/. There was an increase of 
4000/. in the full-pay superannuation 
retired list, and upon the foreign half- 
pay a diminution of 4024/ In the 
uut-penSioners of Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham an increase ot 4569/ In 
the royal military asylum a diminu¬ 
tion of 3200/ In the widows* pen¬ 
sion list an increase of 6000 /, occa- 
* sjoned by the operation of the new 
law allowing officers* widows to marry 
again In the estimates for reduced 
adjutants ot the local militias, there 
was a saving of 676/. Upon the whole 
of the reduced estimates there was an 
increase of 122,000/, arising from cer¬ 
tain causes of recent occurrence This 
formed only one part of the expendi- 
(uie. The honourable member for 
Abingdon (IVbrMabcrly) wished to i e¬ 


duce tlie expenditure as recommend¬ 
ed by tlic finance committee q( I8l7<k 
lliBt committee stated the army esti¬ 
mates at 8,500,000/, includu^ offi- 
(Cers, and it did not, as would'be se<m 
by the 11th report, make aaiy pravisnon 
fojr the tiaining of the embodied, mi¬ 
litia. That committee allowed no- 
'thing for the charge of a pCrmapent 
staff, and oh the return of the army 
from France,! there was an increase of 
300,000/. in that respect Notwith¬ 
standing this inoiease, the cstimivtes 
for the present year were less by 
266,000/ than the estimates recom-t 
mended by the finance committee. 
The estimates for the present jrcar 
were— 

Ordinaries 1.6,6M,00i) 

Extraordinanes . J,02(),000 

Comimssanat . 501,569 

Barracks . ai?,500 

Training the militia 90,000 

Total, . L 8,192,009 

which, considering the provision made 
for services not contemplated by the 
finance committee, was less than the 
estimates of that (ommittce bjr 
266,000/, The country would see il 
the House did not think fit to agree 
to the proposition, that the estimates 
for the present yeai siiould not exceed 
those agreed to by the committee of 
1817 , It was because they had a con¬ 
fidence in the government, winch the 
present estimates w ould shew had not 
been misplaced. Comparing the charge 
of this year with the charge of last 
year, th&re was a saving— 

Upon the ordinaries . L 144,998 

-extraordinanes 200,000 

-conmussariat 74,000 

-barracks 117^000 

traimngLmilitiH 40,000 

For clothing Irish Vt’oitianry 5t0,*000 
4 omung the veteran battahons 40,OCto 
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1^5 re^dy to admit that the last 
two Items weiie not actual reductions, 
akhougfh they were^ la fact, diminu> 
tions of expense Upon the whole of 
•the army votes of this year, compared 
wiiU^hOse of the last year, there was 
a savM)^ of 707,000/. He could not 
say whether the reduction proposed, 
would meet the views of honourable 
members, as some might think that on 
such a service a greater reduction could 
be made ; and on such a question it was 
impossible to expect unanimity, but 
he hoped the reduction stated would 
shew thattha government were alive to 
the interests of the coqntry, and were 
deternuned to do every thing in their 

? ower to reduce expenditure The 
louse would readily believe such to be 
t^tf intention of government, when they 
saw a reduction of 707,000/. in one 
year, and that government had not 
abused the confidence reposed in them 
He should be content to sit down af¬ 
ter having made these statements, was 
It not for what passed upon a former 
occasion, upon which he should now 
make a few observations. An honour¬ 
able member had taken the establish¬ 
ment of 1792 as the standard for a 
peace establishment. The honourable 
gentleman could not advance a step m 
proving, that the establishment for 
1792 was fit for 1821, without first 
shewing that the country had been in 
the same situation now as in 1792. 
Here the argument failed Look at 
the works erected during the war t 
Look at the money expended on the 
stores accumulated during that time! 
Was It not necessary to protect th^se 
stores > Was it not necessary to pre¬ 
vent the dilapidation of those works ? 
Looking at these things, and at the 
6 oloUtal and foreign possessions, he 
would ask any man, could it be assert¬ 
ed tbat the establishnfent of 1792 was 
fit for 1821 ^ He would allow, that it 
was incumbent upon government toJ 
shew that a laiger force was neccssarvf 


now than in 1792 The estimates for 
1792, as taken from the journals, were, 
including officers, 43,578 men j but it 
was fair to state, that the establish- 

* ment was never so low, and that there 
were, in fact, 1600 men more in pay, 
which, deducted from the numbers of 

• the present year, would leave an excess 
of 37,000 Of this excess there were, 
including officers, 15,299 in our new 
colonies,—‘the New Leeward Islands, 
Malta, the Ionian Islands, the Cape of 
Good H^pe, Ceylon, St Helena, the 
Mauritius, and our possessions in Af¬ 
rica When he stated thiSi^^he must 
state Uiat these troops were in stations 
which every man in the icountry con¬ 
sidered important for commercial and 
military objects, and for which the 
country bad sacrificed so much blood 
and treasure. This being the case, he 
could not persuade himself that such 
a force was too much for these places; 
indeed he should mislead the House 
were he to say that they were suffi¬ 
cient to repel an attack in case of any 
sudden declaration of war These 
troops were stationed in these places 
upon a peace principle—that was, to 
defend them from any sudden surprise. 
Upon the old colonies there was an in¬ 
crease of 2614, including officers, com¬ 
pared with the force of 1792 The 
old colonies were Gibraltar, Canada, 
Nova Scotia, the Leeward Islands, 

*and New South Wales In North 
America and New South Wales the 
population was mikh increased sinee 
1792, in the latter place by the send¬ 
ing out of persons from this country $ 
and that circumstance would account 
for the increase of 692 men in the lat¬ 
ter settlement. Our possessions in one 
of the Canadas had been extended since 
that period, «nd therefore, as a civil 
precaution, a larger number was neces¬ 
sary Of this excess of 37,000, there 
remained 19,615 for Great Bntain and* 
Ireland, and the islands iu the Chan¬ 
nel. Of that number 8676 were sent 
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to Ireland. He would leans it to those 
better acquainted with the state of Ire¬ 
land than he was, to say if such a 
force were unnecessary ? There now 
remained an excess of 10,839 men to be 
accounted for The duty of the de¬ 
pots at Plymouth, Chester, Chatham, 
Hull, Hehogoland Guernsej, and Jer¬ 
sey, required an addition of 5000 men 
and 1000 officers After these deduc* 
tions, the ex 9 e 8 s of the troops now 
^ employed above those actuallyemploy- 
«d in 1792, was only 3226, officers in¬ 
cluded The change in the system of 
enlistmei^ rendered this excess neces¬ 
sary III the year 1792 a man enlist¬ 
ed generally for the whole army, and 
when the number of a regiment was 
reduced, there was nothing necessary 
to be done but to send out a sufficient 
number from any regiment in the ser¬ 
vice ; but now, when a inan enlisted 
for a regiment, it was not in the power 
of the crown to transfer him, and the 
only mode lor recrujtinga regiment on 
a foreign station was to bnng it home 
This being the case, the non-effective 
part must idU heavier on the regiments in 
England than abroad, and when it was 
remembered that there were in India 
19,988, and that it was agreed upon 
all hands that ten years was the time 
appointed for the residence of a regi¬ 
ment in India, the House would agree 
that the excess of 3200 men was rather 
too little* The honourable gentleman* 
found fault with the organuation of 
the regiments, and said, that regimen¬ 
tal establishments of 650 should be in* 
encased to 800. But in t]ie establish.- 
ment of regiments three things moat 
be taken intoconsi4eratioa—economy, 
efficiency, and a quick, cheap, and ef¬ 
fective means of augmentation in case 
of war The establishtnents of 92 
were as low as 4.00, but in case of a 
audden war, 600 must be> added to 
"that number, and the regiment must 
-have the naihe of a young regiment 
An establishment of 650 was more 


economical than 400, but less econo¬ 
mical than 800. In 1792 the regiments 
were not efficient, in consequence of 
the smallness of their establishments, 
^ut by the present establishments, 
addition of 34,000 men could bV-ma^o 
by the addition of a lieutenant tp^ai^b 
company of infantry, and e^ch troop 
of cavalry.^ Establishments of 
though more economical thao 650, 
were more objectionable, because, if it 
were necessary to send out ^ small 
number of troops to a foreign station, 
those large regiments must be broken 
up. In regard to the pub|jc depait- 
ments there was an increase since 1792; 
but a great reduction had taken place 
in them since the teirnmation or the 
war, Therewasadiffcicnce of 80,000/ 
a-year iii those dtpaitmcots hince the 
year 1814. On this subject again, it 
was nothing to say, these dtpartments 
only coot so much in 1792 The pub¬ 
lic business was now transacted very 
differently to what it was at that pe¬ 
riod—they had thtn no notion of the 
accuracy and the dispatch that now 
prevailed. For this, however, he ar¬ 
rogated no praise either to himself of 
his Majesty’s govtriimetit Tins House 
had It aiL This House bct (ommis- 
sions and inquiries ou foot, and the go¬ 
vernment were qomptlltd, from time 
to time, to do their biuiness in a more 
regular manner than was formerly the 
practice.—(Cheers from the Opposi¬ 
tion j-—He understood vciy well the 
meaning of t’^iat chcci—but when ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen came down night 
after night with quirts of motions, and 
expect^ instant information on eveiy 
topic, was It fair for them now to turn 
round and say, for this increast^d la¬ 
bour, accuracy, and precision, you 
shall only have the estimate of 1792 ^ 
Though the expense was now greater, 
the business wa% much better dotie; 
and genuine sound economy was tWnch 
ettcr answered by the present method 
ban by any which was heretofore 
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a4<>ptcd He could state to the 
Hhuse, that tn the last twt> years 
110,009^ had been received, in toiibc- 
qUence of an examination into the ar<« 
of accounts ; a sum greater than 
the«^^h^ charge for the War-ofiice 
du'fiirjatnat period! He conclude^ 
with moving his first resolution for 
8t,4JSa nikn. ^ * 

Colonel Davies said* notwithstand¬ 
ing what fell from the noble lord* he 
was perfectly satisfied that the state¬ 
ments made a few nights since by his 
honourable fnend (Mr Hume) were 
substafitially coirect He confessed 
himself unable to follow the noble lord 
through all his voluminous detail of 
figures, and he should conclude his ob¬ 
servation with a motion, ** That the 
chairman n port progress, and ask leave 
to sit again, in order that the proposed 
estimates should be referred to a select 
committee, to consider if any diminu¬ 
tion could be made in them ** He 
should make this motion without any 
view whatever to delay the public bu¬ 
siness ; for, while that inquiry was go¬ 
ing on, he should have no objection to 
grant temporary supplies, until the 
committee should come to some deci¬ 
sion He was in general averse to com- 
mitteis, btcaure they in some degree 
took from ministers that responsibility 
which should always attach to them. 
But, in the present case, he wished for 
a committte to inquire into what he 
fearlessly termed abuses The estimates 
fur this year weic less than those for 
the last year ; but he, and others like 
him, knew not what the estimates for 
the last year were The accounts were 
not now before the House. * , 

The land forces for 

1821, cost . if3,53S,t)25 10 11 

Ditto, 1819, cost . 3,162,453 0 0 

Making an increase . 
overWlflof . £60,572 10 H 

T 

( 


rhe total permanent 
charge lor i2ie pre¬ 
sent year, exclusive 
of the corps, intend¬ 
ed for reduction was £6,493,647 
In 1819 it wits . 0,379,3 tS 

Making an increase 
this year of . £114,099 o o 


And this was also called a reduction i 
Did not thtse things call for inquiry, 
to say the least ^ The noble lord also 
took cr^it to himself for a reduction 
of 147,000/ in the barraclc depart¬ 
ment ; but he forgot to s^te, that 
when last year barracks were built ail 
over the country, he told the House 
that expense would be only temporary. 
Ihe noble lord further Said, there 
would be now no charge for the vete¬ 
rans of 80,000/., but he (Colonel D ) 
was at a loss to know how they could 
be sent home from the place of their 
disbandment without incurring some 
charge on the public. He would not 
trouble the House by entering into any 
details, but he was prepared to shew 
that a reduction might take place in 
our military establishments, without 
any danger at home, or to our colonies 
abroad ; or if the House seemed to 
think an army of 100,000 men was ne¬ 
cessary in time of peace, he was equal¬ 
ly picpared to shew that such an army 
could be maintained at a much less ex¬ 
pense than was now called for by the 
estimates of the noble lord I’he ho¬ 
nourable gentleman then proceeded ll> 
enter into some details, with a view’to 
shew how aenaio reductions could be 
effected in different garrisons abroad 
and at home, and thereby a saving of 
the public money The honourable 
gentleman then contended, that there 
wtre now nfiarly 170 000 men m tbis 
country and the colonies, including the 
regular troops, the marines, the raih- 
fla, and yeomanry corps, and called 
upon the House to say, whether there 


Yet this was called a reduction ' 
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was any thing in the circumstancea of 
the country or the colomes to justify 
the continuance of such a force ^ The 
honourable member then pointed out 
a variety of minor reductions, whichy 
he conceivedi could be made m the 
military expenditure. * 

Mr J. Macdonald supported the 
motion of Colonel Davies, and decla¬ 
red his intention^ if the House went 
into the committee, of moving a reduc¬ 
tion of 10,000.men.—Mr Bennett took 
the same view of the subject. 

Lord Castleieae;h, in suppoFting the 
estimates, ‘directed his attention chief¬ 
ly to the .motion for reducing the army 
by 10,000 men. The House would 
recollect that the time had not long 
gone by, when the addition of that 
number of men to the existing military 
force was thought necessary ; and if 
they were now to effect that reduction 
out of the troops at home, he hardly 
knew how the home duty would be 
performed by those who would then 
remain. That the army now at home in 
Great Britain, consisted of 48,000 
men, inclusive of officers; but, taken 
as rank and file, not more than 43,000^ 
He wished the House to consider, that 
if they were to make the reduction out 
of those troops, they would hardly 
have 20,000 men at home, while there 
would ^ 17,000 men in India, and 
32,000 in the colonies, numbers which 
hardly any objection had been taken 
to. Added to this, if they meant, m 
the course of ten years, to reduce the 
whole of their garnsons, as had been 
on all sides agreed upon, the scheme of 
economy proposed by the^honourable 
gentleman ( M r Bennett) was absolute-* 
ly impracticable.—{A laugh )—If the 
House considered that ministers esme 
forward with these estimates, them¬ 
selves producing a reductiun of 10,000 
men previously, and looked at that 
scheme of economy now suggested by 
the honourable gentleman, viz. another 
aud a further Veduetton of 10,000 men. 


he (Lord Castlereagh) thought timy 
would agree with him that axedimuoii 
of 20,000 men (for such m factit was) 
in one Session of Parliament, wimld be 
^ most desperate measure. Comparing 
the present year with 1818, g^c- 
r^l estimates, army, navy, anu'ord* 
nance, were, in 1818, 19,580(0^/. $ 
•«iii 1821, 19,6X6,000/ ; the*di^oenCe 
being somewhere upwards of 36,000'. 
between the presenteatimates and these 
of 1818, as settled by the finance com¬ 
mittee 

Mr Calcraft could not but pbserve, 
that the doctrines of Lord Castkreagh 
were the same that were eternally pp*. 
pOi>ed to every plan of reduction. He 
conceived that 10,000 more men might 
easily be reduced, and Io,000 be still 
left disposable for the relief of the 
East Indies and of the colonies He 
beheved that two or three millions 
might be saved, and the duties of the 
service just as well performed as they 
had been, or were likely to be, under 
the extravagant administration of the 
noble lord opposite. The foot-guards, 
the life-guards, the horse-guards, and 
the dragoon-guards, none of which 
took any share in colonial service, form¬ 
ed a force, in 1792, of 6874 men ; the 
same indisposable force now amounted 
to 14,612 men} and might not some 
part of that excess, an excess of 8000, 
be converted into such disposable 
^ troops as should be applicable to co¬ 
lonial duty, and afford relief to the re¬ 
giments of the ime ^ He knew what 
committees were, and he had read with 
great attention those reports (those of 
the finance committee of 1817,} upon 
whiph tibe noble lord (Castlereagh) 
had grounded himself, but he would 
put It to the gentlemen who had sat as 
members of that committee, whether, 
when they fixed the amount of force 
likely to be requisite, they bad con¬ 
templated the probability of thatjdU'* 
tress in which the country was unfor¬ 
tunately plunged. He did mainttiin 
) yi 
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thdl ^ must yield to necessity; that 
the happiness, the comfort, the secu« 
rity, and the tranquillity of England, 
must be preferred to the n^intenance 
»of armies, or even of navies, greater^ 
tbaavtiUOS^bsolutely necettsary While, 
how^i^r, he advocated, and most zeal* 
o^y^vocated, the cause of economy, 
he hieggeS to say that he ^ould be nrf* 
party to reducing the pay of private 
aohiierv, or the saianes of clerks in of¬ 
fices, but he wished to see the right 
honourable gentlemen opposite curtail¬ 
ed of their emoluments. 

MrCalcraft was answered by Mr 
Hoskisson, while the original motion 
Was supported by Mr Maberly, A di- 
viston being thtn called, the amend* 
ment was negatived by 216 to 95 
Four successive divisions were, how - 
ever, called forth on the same subject, 
each negatived by large majorities. The 
Opposition seemed now to amuse them, 
selves with harassing ministers and the 
public, by division after division. In 
the course of the evening there took 
place sixteen, the carrying on which 
occupied five hours Among these 
Votes were two, whether the hrst vo¬ 
lume €)f the statutes at large be read; 
and whether caudles should be furnish¬ 
ed to membeis who called for them. 
At length Lord Castlereagh, on ac¬ 
count ot the lateness of the hour, mo* 
ved that the committee should ad» 
journ. 

On the Mfth, Mr J Macdonldd 
brought forward his promised motion 
for a reduction of 10,000 men in the 
military force Feeling that the dis¬ 
cussion of the other night had been 
most conclusive in support of the {|ro- 
positiOD which he now canfe forward 
to make, and knowing that other mem* 
^rs, whose knowledge and indefati¬ 
gable industry entitled them to the at¬ 
tention of the House, intended to fol¬ 
low up his arguments oy others of then 
own, 'he should not preface his motion 
with matiy remarks. It was his con- 


vktion that the course of argument 
adopted by •gentlemen on the other 
side did not justify the existence of a 
larger standing force than 60,<XX) men 
He would allow 25,000 men for the 
service of the colonies, and S5,000 men 
for* the home service, exclusive of the 
artillery and the irregular troops Add¬ 
ing to these, 5000 men for the sake of 
the reliefs, there would be a total of 
(5,000 meti, which he thought fully 
able to perform all the duties lor which 
they were likely to be wanted at pre¬ 
sent With such a conviction impress¬ 
ed upon his mind, he could not see any 
excuse for voting a larger gumber of 
men. He would, however, condne 
himself not so much to what was pos¬ 
sible as to what was practicable, and 
would therefore limit his proposition 
to the reduction of 10,(XX> men instead 
of 16,(XK) Besides the regular troops, 
the House had been informed that 
there were above 37,000 yeomanry ca¬ 
valry, and 20,(XK) volunteers. The 
whole force, therefore, would be consi¬ 
derably above 100,000 men; to which, 
if he were to add the mihtia, which 
could be easily embodied within three 
months, there would be an aggregate 
force of not less than 200,()W men. 
He would implore the House to con¬ 
sider the importance of the question 
which they were now called upon fi¬ 
nally to settle. Out of 54|(X)0,000/, 

, there were only G,0(X),(XK)/, available 
for the service of the year. Besides 
this sum, there was nothing except the 
sinking fund, which ought not be 
touched. 

The honourable member was eager¬ 
ly followed up by Mr Hume, who 
complained that all tlie boasted savings 
weie only upon the estimates of last 
year, and left things as they had been " 
in 1819 Ifpon an expenditure of 
9,000,000/. there was onlj a savingof 
145»000/.| scarcely the cost of five 
battalions He had been represented' 
as inaccurate in saying; that the irre- 
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ffular forceR in th« kingdom amounted 
to 125,CKK), but he would now shew 
that they were 149,000, He made it 
out thus 

Koval marines, ^ 8,000 

Ko)al aitillery and cnj^ineers, 7,ST2 

Yeomanry and volunteer infan¬ 
try in Great IJntain, 37,301 

Volunteer infantry ui Ireland, yO,2Jl 

Disembodied imlitia, 89 rcgi- 

nientb. Great Butain, 52,092 

Ditto, 38 ditto,*Iieland 20,958 

^ 49,544 

The reguJai cavalry and infantry in 
the kingdom and the colonies were to 
be added to this calculation, abd the 
■whole foi ce could not be estimated at 
less that 270,000 men If a reduction 
of only 20,000 were made, the follow¬ 
ing savings might be effected — 

In pay, . * < • £188,260 

Jn bainracks, con^missaxiat, &r, 431,769 
In gairisoof:, . 22,000 

In the Military College, . 16,00o 

In the Asylum, - 25,000 

In half-pay, . . ' 100,000 

£786,029 

The honourable gentleman complain¬ 
ed of the manner in which the vacant 
commissions were filled up by new ap¬ 
pointments, instead of taking them out 
of the half-pay officers ; also of the 
foreign enlistment bdl, which prevent¬ 
ed our gallant unemployed officers 
from finding subsistence and employ¬ 
ment abroad 

Mr Goulburn observed# that the 
gentlemen opposite not having gone 
over the items of our colonial establish¬ 
ments, It was difficult to meet their ar- 
* guments. There were only 7000 
men for Gibraltar, Maltaf the Ionian 
' Islabds—-in short, for the whole Me- 
’‘^^dlteiTanean. The establishment at St 
fltdena, he thought, could not be obs 
Ibcted'^tOj, considering the nature of its 


object It could not at lea4t be^dimi- 
nishedwitliout imposing severe pemw- 
al restrictions on the individisal Wft^ 
reference tb whomst was kept The 
(^oble lord now at the head of the coo 
lonial department liad intro dy^ ^^aHaw 
ruerous reforms He had obk^ra the 
individuals holding offices to Tesiiie, 
*Sffd to do th^ duties of them fn person 
He had reduced many appointments; 
that of the governor of the Cape by 
3500/ a-year j tbat^of lieutenant-ga-i 
vernor (4000/ a-year) had been abo¬ 
lished AU offices of importance in 
the colonies were filled up from the 
half-pay list. With regard to fo¬ 
reign enlistment, the colontdl states, to 
which It took place, had published a 
proclamation, declining the services of 
European officers 

Lord Castlercagh w'ished to stat& 
the several numbers as they were writ¬ 
ten down m these estimates, the whole 
amounting, exclusive of the East In¬ 
dia service, to 70,850rank and hie-*- 
(*‘ No, no.*')—He beggtd that he 
might not be interrupted , he was only 
taking It as the grand total of rank 
and file, not including the officers If 
from that number they deducted 10,000 
men, as the honourable member meant 
to move—-(** No, no,** and ** Order,**) 
—that would leave 60,850 men In 
examining these returns, it was neces¬ 
sary to allow for what the army was 
^short of this complement, and that 
deficiency'he (Lord Castlercagh) had 
taken very low at 5000 men, which 
would leave 55,3^0 men rank and file 
for the whole of the service at home 
and abroad, excepting the East Indies 
only From this, if they deducted the 
foreign service in the old and new co¬ 
lonies, which he took at 25,500 men, 
they would have 29,850 men for the 
home seivice of Great Britain. If the 
House deductevl ^the Guards and the 
cavalry ffom this last iimaofttt'Ugain, 
they being about 14,000 man,'.there 
would remain 15>85Q for tlie’whole 
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seannee of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for the relief of an army abroad of 
50)€00 men. 

After obsenrationsfroin Sir H. Vi- 
aian^ SirH. Hardinge.Mr J P Granfi* 
S3i)»RKiii^rgtison» Colonel Wood, Sir 
R.Mr Evans, Mr Calcra^, 
a|ld a reply from Mr Macdonald, the^ 
HoQte divided, and his% amendment* 
waa negatived by 1 to 115 

Mr i>aw8on now made a proposit ion 
Ibr a reduction of 500U men<^ It was 
aeMtfved by 195 to 130. 

Do the following evening, Mr H ume 
agaimbrought forward the proposition 
for a reduction of 10,000 men After 
a debate, in which Mr Wilbcrforce 
gave his support to the motion, it was 
negatived by 116 to 4G 

On the 30th March, the subject 
’coming again under discuosion, Mr 
Hume moved a senes of resolutions, 
comparing the expenditure of the staft 
in 1792 and in 1821, and importing 
that It had men from 33,794/ to 
117,710/ He did not press it to a di¬ 
vision bat immediately after moved a 
resolution, that, in consequence of the 
diminution of business, and the resto¬ 
ration of the currency to its former 
standard, there ought to be a revision 
of all salaries increased since 1797. 
After some discussion, it was rejected 
by 50 to i’9. 

l.,ord Palmerston now proposed 
105 943/, for the expenses of the staft 

Mr Hume pointed out the extraor¬ 
dinary rise in different departments 
since 1792. In Ireland, the staft had 
risen from a few thousands (he could 
not ascertain the exact ajpount^ to 
20 ,000/. ; the foreign staff* from 
17,000/ to 50,000/ j the Windward 
and Leeward Islands from 81*42/. to 
29,000/. The staff of 15,000/. for 
South Britain was most extravagant $ 
and that for Nort^) Britain was treble 
of what it had been He moved, there¬ 
fore* a reduction to 85,(X)0/—Lord * 
Pidnserston explained, that the duties 


/’ 

of the staff were much more laborious, 
and the eftidlency of the appointments 
greatly increased since 1792.-—Mr 
Hume finally agreed to raise his al¬ 
lowance to 90 000/, which, however, 
was negatived, and the original motion 
carried by 116 to 6). 

On the subject of the staff of Ire¬ 
land, Sir Henry Parnell moved a re¬ 
duction from 25,382/ to 20,472/ Ne¬ 
gatived by 140 to 43 —Mr Hume 
moved a reaction of the allowances to 
the commander in chief and personal 
staff 14,474/ to 12,256/. Not 
pressed to a division He moved a 
reduction of 5000/ on the paymaster's 
department Negatived by 25 to 20 

On the 6th April, Mr Cieevey 
moved a reduction in the expense of 
the office of secretary at war from 
50,418/ to 45,000/ Negatived by 
106 to 67 

On the 1 Uh, the sum of 6844/. be- 
ing proposed for the adjutant general's 
office, Mr Hume moved a reduction of 
1661/ Negatived by 83 to 54 He 
then moved a reduction of 1500/ on 
0192/. proposed for the quarter-mas¬ 
ter general's office. Negatived by 104 
to 60.—Mr Bennett proposed the r - 
duction of the sahne office m Scotland 
from 922/ to 600/. Negatived by 98 
to 56.—Mr Chetwynd proposed the 
reduction of the allowance to the judge, 
advocate-general, deputy, &c. from 
5180/ to 3180/. Negatived by 92 to^ 
44 

On the 13th, the same tram of mo¬ 
tions and divisions was rcsiuned, Mr;,^ 
Hume again moved a reduction of 
200 ^'/. oi the allowance to the jcom- 
mander-m-chief Negatived by 94 to 
23. Thi* motion, in a difierent ahape, 
was negatived by 90to 27 A smaller 
reduction was negatived by 125 to 40S 

On th^ i6th, the vote of 10,517/. 
for public departments in Ireland, was 
proposed by Mr Hume to be red^uceti 
to 7000/. Negatived by 99 to 45 — 
On the piopoaed vote of 27,824/. for 
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the medical service df the arniy« Col. see what reductions might be rmide irt 
Davies moved a reductidn ol 50001 1 particular departments. Inafewda^tf, 
and Mr W Smith a postponement The the items to which the amendihc^ iSt- 
postponementwasnegativedby l()9to Ittded must come before the Hous^, 
59, and the reduction by 110 to 58 ifind he conceii'ed It would be onl^ 
The vote of 170,000/. for volunteer stultifying itself to declare 
corps gave rise to a pretty warm con- il> would consider what, in the t^rse 
versation ort the origin of the diacon- ^of business, must come under iro tbli'-* 
tents in Scotland. lideration infso sliort a time.* -* • 

On the30th April, when the House After some observations from Mf 
was about to go into a committee, Mr Bennett and the Marquis of London- 
Creevey said he wished to'address to derry, Mr Creevey*8 resolution was 
them a few words They been negatived by 55 to 22. * 

now sitting SIX weeks upon tRe army Mr Hume proposed, that the vote 
estimates, without a single reduction of 16,915/. for the Military College 
in any one^ item proposed having been should be reduced to 9771/ He aid j 

agreed to; still, however, a sensation mitted that there had been a reduction 
had been felt elsewhere, as he under- since 1816, when it was 33,000/ The 
stood that circulars had been address, expense, however, in the last 6ve years 
cd to the inferior clerks in the public bad been 115,280/ while only 160 ca- 
olfices, to intimate a probable reduc- dets had Obtained commissions ; so* 
tion of their salaries. Now, he was that the education of each cadet cost 
anxious, that, when the gentlemen op- the country 720/ 10s 
posite beg^n to reform the public of- Lord Palmerston said, those etu- 
fices, they shoidd begin at the nght dents who had passed the examinations 
end. The lower clerks were the most were regularly provided with oommis- 
useful class of persons in the public srons; at present there were only H 
departments, and yet their salanes were without them. The whole number 
to be curtailed, while the salanes of educated at the college since its insti- 
those at the head of the offices were tution had been 2528, of which 1817 
not to be touched. He therefore had joined the service The ameiid- 
moved a resolution, specifying a num- ment was negatived by 32 to 23 
her of large salaries, and stating the On the vote of 28,204/. for gam- 
resolution of the House to consider the sons, Mr Hume inquired if there was 
expediency of reducing them, after re- no intention of reducing sinecure gar- 
reiihng the report of theoommutee of riisons —The Marquis of Londonderry 
supply. repUed, that government considered 

Lord Pahnerstofi said, he had never th^m as a suitable mode of rewarding 
known a rraolutiofi so extraordinary in the services of distinguished military 
Its nature, or so singular in itsgrounds. officers —Mr Hume, however, moved 
The honourable member had heard a reduction of 2444/. on the garrisons 
that some reductions were about to be of Bei^wick and Gtbialtar Negatived 
made, and therefore he called upon the by 87 to 27. 

Honse to re-conaider certain votes it On the motion of 115,266/ for full 
Had ilready come to. If the govern- pay to retired and unattached officers, 
ment had not come to any detemtina- Mr Hume merely made some btnc» 
tion to reduce its expenses, theft there tures on the lucreas^ of this list, con- 
might be ground for the amendment $ sequent upon the temporary embody-' 
it was»a most singular reason for mg of the tUilitia. On the 
iV that govertimedt had determined to however, of 12L265/. for disbauded 
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and woanded foreign ol&oerSf and aU 
lovvaiiKSes to their widows, he said, if 
the Houae had the smallest regatd to 
economy, they yrould oppose this re> 
^splution. He complained of the a^, 
rangejnents heipg such, that foreign 
offijqers were better provided as to half¬ 
ray ^an British <—Thif was eaplaioed 
by t>ord*Palmerston { ad^ Mr Humfi* 
moved, finally, a reduction of only 
2QQOL^ which was negatived by 89 to 
35*—^Thc allowance of 42,796/ for 
Chelsea iD>pension«r8,was passed with¬ 
out a vote, Mr Hume only remarking, 
that It might be afterwards considered 
whether Chelsea ought to be continued. 

On the ist May, the report of the 
corotmttee of supply being brought 
up, Mr Bennett rose, and expressed 
his intention, and that of his honour¬ 
able friends, of discontinuing the dis¬ 
cussions upon the diderent items of the 
estimates. After the oidnance esti¬ 
mates should be gone through, either 
himself or some honourable friend of 
his would move a spries of resolutions 
upon the whole amount of our army 
establishment. U was impossible not 
to see that the House was tired of the 
discussions which had taken place, from 
the scanty attendances, and particular¬ 
ly that of last night. Therefore it was 
that they intended to make their ob- 

{ ections upon the whole sums, and to 
told them up to the public, so that the 
country might see what votes tbe^ 
House were willing to grant. With 
all their efforts they had not been able 
to prevail upon the House to reduce 
one shilling upon the whple of the esti¬ 
mates. He was confident, however, 
that the country would nAer ji^in 
see such estimates brought down in a 
time of peace. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that the House had agreed to the 
present estimates without correction 
or dimmution, because they were 
judged to be such as the existing cir¬ 
cumstances of the country required. 


By such circumstances the estimates 
werealwaysvegulated, and were nevm* 
considered as fixed and permeneitt ex- 
peoditure As to the resolutions'^of 
which the honourable member ggve 
notice, on a general scale, whew they 
were brought forward would be tlm 
time to meet them. * 

On the question, that the resolutioa 
respecting the half-pay be agreed to. 

Colonel Davies made a motion rela¬ 
tive to the^mploymentpf officers from 
the hatf pay list There were at pre¬ 
sent w half pay 8816, costing an¬ 
nually 765*781/ In the five years, 
1816—1820, the new appointments 
were 1105, of which 54 only were 
made from this list. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that of 
these 1105, there had been 508 filled 
up by purchase, 114 by cadets from 
Woolwich, 80 from the half pay, the 
remaining 314 wtUiout purchase. On¬ 
ly 62 commissions had been given 
away annually, of which 38 to cadets 
from Woolwich and officers on half 
pay.—.The motion was not finally 
pressed to a decision. On the follow¬ 
ing day, however. Colonel Davits pro¬ 
posed an address to the King on the 
subject, which was negatived by 46 
to 14. 

On the same day, Mr Hume moved 
a clause for the revision of superann 
nuation allowances.—The Marquis of 
Londondet ry stated, that a mea^uiefor. 
reducing the scale on which they were 
granted was under the consideration of 
government; and the motion waa^ne- 
gatived—63 to 22. > 

On thcjmotion for 35,000/. for fees 
to be paid at the Exchequer by the 
Paymaster General, Mr Hume ndic 
culed the idea of the public paying foes 
the payment of its own money After^ 
some explaf^atton, however, no amend¬ 
ment was moved. 

This long senes of debate and eoa>» 
•fiict was now drawing to a close. 

On the 25lh May/the votCMif a 
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Ynilimn was proposed for the extraor- 
ditidrics of the army On this sum, 
B tarietj of animadversions were made 
Ifitas complained that, in many cases, 
the accounts were indistinct, and that 
particular specification was wanting 
It was answered, that arrangements 
tvere making to render them more de¬ 
tailed and intelligible —Mr Hume, 
however,moved aredut tion of36,61 , 
which was finally merged in Mr Ben¬ 
nett’s motion for a reduction of 
100,000/ It was negatived by 64 
to 32. * 

On the same day, 401,569? was 
asked for. the Comm’ssanat dtpart- 
ment Mr Maberly and Mr Hume 
complained of the gieat expense of 
the storekeeper’s office, and proposed 
that it should be merged into the ord¬ 
nance department In 181S there bad 
been 300 commissaries, and there were 
still 231 —Mr Arbuthnot said, 800 
clerks had been dismissed from th«8 
department-^Col. Davies, however, 
moved a reduction of 423^. Nega¬ 
tived by 89 to 40. 

On the motion for 137,500/ to the 
barrack department. Colonel Davies 
opposed It both in a financial and 
constitutional view. He particularly 
objected to the nse since last year, 
and to the charge of 74,tX)0/ for new 
barracks It was for garrisons in dis¬ 
affected districts, and augmented the 
ferment of distress, which it was meant 
to relieve. The people demanded re¬ 
lief, and ministers gave them a barrack; 

, they asked for Bread, and they recei¬ 
ved a stone.—Mr Arbuthnot declared, 
that no part of this expenditure had 
bee’ll undertaken, unless from a belief 
of Its necessity The new barracks 
were necessary for the preservation of 
^tranquillity, and to protect the people 
against themselves —Mr Hume’s mo¬ 
tion for a reduction of 78,000/ was 
'negatived by 53 to 29 

Amid this general siftingand search¬ 
ing of all the details of public expen¬ 


diture, the ordnance was not negl.e<^ 
ed. On the 16ih February, Mr Wa#?d 
presented the annual estimates far th^ 
service. On this oecasioo, Mr Hume 
(wose to move for the production of 
more accurate and detailed aocotmt^ 
The estimates, as at present frfp^ed, 
gave none of the requisite informattOltl 
*^Chey entered into no details, butdeft 
the House utterly ignorant of all the 
Items which went to compose the sepa¬ 
rate heads of expenditure It was cer¬ 
tainly singular that the House shofild 
have hitherto been content to Vote the 
sums demanded, on an iDspecLiou<mere* 
ly of their total amount. The conse¬ 
quence was, that the sums actually 
disbursed did not correspond with the 
finance accounts. In the )car 1817, 
the sum charged was 1,435,000/., 
whilst It appeared in the finance ac¬ 
counts to be only 1,189,000/ He al¬ 
luded now to the third report of the 
finance committee In the year 1818, 
the amount of expenditure, as stated 
in the latter, was L200,000/, and ac¬ 
cording to the estimates laid before 
that House, it was no less tbna 
1,400,000? ; and in 1819 there was 
a difference between 1,100,000/ as 
represented bv the finance accounts, 
and 1,538,000/, being an excess of 
400,000/actually disbursed lie wish¬ 
ed only to refer for one moment to the 
ordnance expenditure during the three 
^ears previous to the wai. The amount 
of it in the year 1791 was .'>06,000/, 
including a sum of 70,01)0/ for the 
discharge of debt contracted, lii 1792 
it was 419,000/.; and in 1793, just be¬ 
fore the armament, it was, locludiqg 
the for artillery, 513,0004^^ 

The average was about 44<),000/.; 
which average, after all the rcdMctions 
and alterations made, amounted in 
1819, the fourth year of peace, to 
1,400 OOG/, and ig the following year 
to 1,5CX),000/ It now appeared, «by 
the estimates for the service di j^he 
present year, that the same amount 
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to be continued, or at least that 
ihe^^faole saving did not exceed 
15,000/. He would now give some 
hiSttincea to shew the real disposition 
. of hw Majesty^s ministers to carr'/ 
tht4r boasted schemes of retrenchment 
lntO'.()efrect The estimates proved n^- 
tjltngt shewed nothing, and in order 
ptocure some light, irmt agath* 
hWe recourse to the reports of the 
finance comsiittee,, In the fifth year 
of peace, there had only been a deduc¬ 
tion of 300 , 000 / 111 this blanch of our 
expenditure. The Tower aud Pall., 
mall department had risen since 1782 
from 38,000/J'to 120,000/, There 
would be 30,000/ found charged as 
atlowances for length of service In 
the 13th report of the commissioners 
of mibtary inquiry, they expressed 
•their surprise at this circumstance, 
and observed that these additional gra¬ 
tuities were granted by his Alajesty’s 
warrant. They complained, therefore, 
not of the authority under which they 
were allowed, hut of the discretion 
exercised by those who recommended 
these grants to the crown. The com¬ 
missioners said that they believed it 
was a practice unknown m any other 
department, and that it had gone to 
the extent of trebling the formei sala¬ 
ries The pay and allowances of the 
Master General of Ordnance had been 
doubled. The salary of the clerk of 
ordnance had received a considerably 
addition. The secretary to the Master- 
General, whose salary was SIX)/ per 
annum in the year 1796, and who 
ought to be regarded as a piivate ra». 
ther than a public secretary, now re¬ 
ceived 2000/ In the year 1^19, a 
committee of that House (the finance 
committee) thought it a great merit 
to advise the reduction of this sum to 
1500/ per annum, just as if it was the 
tase of a public secretary, instead of 
beiog’a private appoiutmtni, or as if 
there was no public secretary , al- ' 
though the person who did actually 


fill that oIBce was at the same time 
receiving 14<d0/. per annum. The office 
of under secretary, to which there was 
a salary of 800/ attached, bad indeed 
been abolished; but lest the public 
should derive any bcntfit from (he 
abolition, the salary had been divided 
amongst the clerks The salary of the 
storekeeper at Dover had, since 1796, 
been increased from 120/ to 4<20/., 
without any proportional increase of 
services By cutting away useless of¬ 
fices in one quarter, and by curtailing 
the salines of them in another, he was 
convinced that the ordnance estimates 
might be reduced from l,5tX),000/. to 
1,100,000/ There was now a half¬ 
pay list of 880,000/ , and it appeared 
to him that, under such circumstances, 
if in 1796 the estimates were only 
4>50,000/ , me estimates in 1820 ought 
not to exceed three times that amount 
And yet they did exceed tliat sum , 
npr was it wonderful when they iccol¬ 
lected the gross and lavish expenditure 
in the storekeeper's department at 
Sheerncss, into the particulars of which 
Mr Hume entered at considerable 
length. He next adverted to the gun¬ 
powder department of the ordnance, 
in which he maintained that as little 
frugality and attention to economy had 
been displayed. The expense of the 
establishment at Feversham amounted 
to 3000/, although no gunpowder bad 
been made for some vears, and the very 
mills bad been let. The floating maga* 
zmes he considered a subject of greajt 
abuse. Honourable genclemea wf^e 
perhaps aware, that if a confimoa la¬ 
bourer tqpk a couple of brass nailf^ or 
a log of wood out of the ordnance 
stores, he was liable to be transported 
for life , but would they believe that 
il a storekeeper topk a boat-loadLoc 
them, nof the slightest notice was 
taken of that fact ^ He would prove 
that u was a frequent practice with 
the storekeepers to appropnata pait 
of the old stores to tlietr own uac'.— 
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and especiallf ii<^ the ease of Mr Pen. 
aeU'of Sheemesli. He bad old car- 
ikges cut up for his o«rn use, and not 
only- cut up for hts own use^ but cut 
up for him by the servants of the 
public What he wanted was infor¬ 
mation, detail, specihcation. It bad 
been recommended again and again to 
the ordnance department, that the aif- 
ttficers should appear m the estimates, 
dmded and classed into corps and 
bnttahons, in ^he same way in which 
the different regiments appeared in the 
army estimates. Why should mH that 
course be adopted '* Why should not 
the House be allowed to see its way, 
instead of seeing a lumping charge of 
250,000^, without one word of why 
or wherefore i For 28000fW. the 
country had three words—Repairs, 
current services, and contingencies ” 
T*here Was a laxity throughout the 
whole system. The honourable mem¬ 
ber concluded by moving, that the 
ordnance animates for Great Britain 
for the next year Should be submitted 
to the House in a state distinguishing 
by separate columns the salaries and 
allowances of officers, and the amount 
of expenses in each d^artment, and 
dtsttngtifshing such bwers as have 
been appointed to their situations since 
the year 1793 

Mr IL Ward had not the smallest 
objection to th& motion of the hunour- 
.abte member for Montrose, nor did he 
wish to withhold any information from 
the House. If the matter had been 
^jdiscttsiard, as it might more conveni¬ 
ently have been, in committee, he 
would have proposed to leafp the es¬ 
timates upon the table, and to supply, 
upon a separate paper, the detail re¬ 
quired. if the Mouse would accept 
the detail in that shape, and it might 
be pnnted at the same tirut with' the 
eSthnatea, he would furnish^; and 
the^ delay attached to the production 
of flew estunates might in that way be ' 
avoided. Aftei'the long statement, 
however, partly coirept, and pafily 


most incorrect, which the honooeafalu 
member had presented to the HotXM^ 
a few observations were absolutely ne¬ 
cessary Instead of 3000/., which he 
bad represented as the utmost amount 
of reduction, he would find on. exa¬ 
mination, that there was 5$,(XX^, u 
considerable mistake in a sum of 
'tiSOOiOOO/. I The speech of the hoL 
nourable member had been so raus^ 
bling, that he (Mr W.) was obliged tO’ 
ramble a little along with him. In 
regard to the conduct of ^the stove- 
keeper at Sheerness, the honoorable 
member, accusing one tndtvidnal of 
peculation, argued with his usual oan- 
doui, that such was the general 
practice of the department. As to 
the fact, he knew nothing, if it 
were proved, the individual, besides 
losing bis situation, would certainly 
be puHBhed in a way which would not 
be agreeable to him. In regard to the 
doubling of the salary of the major- 
general, It had arisen from the union 
of the ^ce for England and Ireland, 
when the salaries of both were put in¬ 
to one The salaries of many heads of 
departments had been lowered. On 
Mr Hume dotditing the fact, Mr Ward 
gave the following instances :—“ My 
own emolumeUts have been decreased 
from 1700/- per year, to 1100/ An 
honourable fnend who sus near me is in 
the same situation; his salary is redu¬ 
ced 200/. a-year. The secretary of the 
board, who had 1/ a-day war allow¬ 
ance, lost that allowance at the com¬ 
mencement of the peace." The Duke 
of Wellington, since he bad been at 
the head of its afiairs, bad abolished 
aixty-pight offices, the sahtnes attached 
to which amounted to no less than 
14,000/ 8-year. The honourable gen¬ 
tleman, if he had wished to look fairly. 
at the question, would have told tlie 
House that the u^iion between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland had taken place shme 
1793, a mrcumstancc which had added 
an addition of about 150,000/.; be 
would have mcntionid the increase of 
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tbeii i ftbat acidi^al im- 
ppiirffi 9 «nta had been made; that that' 
cocpi) labich the honourable meavber 
(q 0 Shrewsbury (Mr H. G. Bennett^ 
ooiU former occasion called thes 
^^nowa.nf war» the artillery drivers, 
*'* had been added to the service, th^ilf 
the medical establishment had not then 
caialcd* 'i'he honourable ^ember bad*' 
omitted to notice all these, which, if 
deducted from the excess of the pre« 
sent establishment above the expense 
of I793t iirould leave a very little dif- 
„ference« 

Sir JR.. Ferguson and Sir H Par> 

• nell insisted, that Mr Ward had taken 
no notice of the mam pqint-~the ge*. 
neral increase of salaries in the departi 
meat. 

Mr Hume’s first motion was nega- 
Isvcd by 58 to dyi, but two others 
were agreed to without a division. 

On the 11 th May, when it was pro¬ 
posed that the House should go mto 
a committee on the estimates, Mr 
Hume rose to make a few observa¬ 
tions. He insisted that he was cor¬ 
rect to not admitting the 50,000/ as 
a saving, because it was composed of 
the bale of old stores and other articles, 
which did not form part of the regu¬ 
lar expenditure. He complained mso 
of the expenditure so greatly exceed¬ 
ing the estimates. The right honour¬ 
able gentleman had stated on a pre¬ 
vious occasion, that sixty-eight clerks 
and agents had been reduced since the 
year 1816 , and this fact was held up 
as an example of economy m the ad¬ 
ministration of the noble duke at the 
head of the ordnance department. It 
might be seen, however, that*the^en- 
ston list, which bad grown as longk as 
a vtador’s bill, was increased m the 
seme proportion ; and (what was yet 
imno material) that sixty seven per¬ 
sons, under the nai^ of clerks and 
storekeepers, some of wtiom had never 
^ tfeEoro been in the public service, were 
newly appointed. Many of them were 


very young $ for instfpcei not abovft 
seventeen or* eighteen years of age# 
whilst those more advanced in bfe had 
been removed and placed on baaf-pay, 
or on the pension lint He insisted, 
that the scale of salaries in this depart* 
meat was extravagantly high, and that 
in no other was there gteattjr waste and 
profusion. He finally moved an amend¬ 
ment, when, after enumerating all the 
facts alluded to in his speeches, he 
concluded with a recommendation to 
the committee to eifect every practi¬ 
cable reduction 

The marquis of Londonderry re¬ 
plied, that 1 C was impoasibji^, before 
going into the committee, to reply to 
buch a variety of details, and that the 
conclusion was a mere truism. The 
motion w<i 8 negatived by 110 to 56. 

The House having gone into the 
committee, Mr Ward rose, and de* 
fended fbe estimates. Comparing the 
present period with the tune of Crom- 
welbwhen the charge foror^nc^(ex¬ 
clusive of the half-pay,) and for Eng¬ 
land only, was upwards of 120 , 000 /.} 
the present estimate for the united 
kingdom and colonies, and half-pay, 
though exceeding 1 , 000 , 000 /. was a 
less charge in proportion The House 
would keep in its remembrance, that 
formerly the half of the naval store* 
charge was included m the navy esti¬ 
mates ; but for many years pastidown 
to 1818, the whole amount of those 
stores was charged in the ordnance es- 
timtes. In 1817,the ordnance estunate 
was 2 , 807 . 000 /., in 1819,1,255,000/- 
Since 1818, there was a redoetton of 
23,000/ in this estimate, notwiths^d? 
ing the addition of 58,000/- occasioned 
by this diarge for naval stores; and 
but for this circumstance, the redi|c- 
tion would have been upward* qf^ 
70,000/ 'IHie peace,estimate fo^jibai 
was 1 , 866 , 000 /.; deduct froofi 
the deed chftrM of half-pay, nwely, 
^ 86 , 060 / , and It was jredp^ 4 a 
to a charge of 980,000/. With regard 
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to the rise m the salary- of the store* 
keeper at Dover, from 1«20^. to 500/, 
that ojBicer had, in the first period, cn- 
ioyed a number of perquisites, which 
had been taken away, and a nett sa¬ 
lary substituted Had these perquisites 
continued, he would have had row 
800/. or 90 p/ a-) ear. The same was 
the case with the storekeeper at Chat¬ 
ham, who, if all the perquisites and 
allowances of 1792 had been continued, 
would have had now 12,000/ a-year 
The noble person at the head of the 
department always inquired,*when a 
place became vacant, whether it could 
be dispensed with , but the fact was, 
that the S6 v^ant places which had 
been filled up, did not disprove this 
statement, for though the inquiry was 
always made, the filling up of the place 
arose from its being found that it 
could not be dispensed with. After 
makiner the necessary allowances fur 
the difiFerence of the number of troops, 
establishments, new colonies, and other 
causes of expense in the present year, 
above the former period, the expense 
of the ordnance department in the pre¬ 
sent year above the year 1792, was on¬ 
ly in the ordmanes 59,000/, and in 
the extraordmanes 8000/, from which 
2000/ tiqprovided was to be deducted, 
thereby leaving 65 000/ as the total 
difference. The salaries were by no 
means so extravagant as had been re¬ 
presented The average of the sala- 
* Ties altoj^ether was not more than 226/ 
a year, while in the other uifices they 
were at least 30/ or 40/ more. It was 
" to effect a just equality that those gra- 
tui^B had been given; that object had 
b^ tidw nearly accomplished, and the 
consequence wduld be a reduction of 
the gratuities 

^ On the 14th May, the discu^ion 
between MV Hume and Warp liras 
resumed, though little o1^w‘Matter 
could now be introduced, 

Mr Hume moved, that the 'taum of* 
43|07if. for salaries to the master-ge¬ 


neral, officers, clerks, shotild^he 
' reduced to Negatived hf 194 

to 78 He moved, that the 
of 20,163/. for establishraents at 
/uut-ports. See. should be reduced 
4291/. Negatived by 110 to 55* . 

I On the 18th May, as the Housi^ 
were going into the committee, 
<Ohetwynd ^se, and, after drawnig a 
strong picture of the distress of the 
country, proposed a lecommendation 
to the committee* that they should 
force a system of the most rigid eco¬ 
nomy. The Chancellor of the Exche- . 
quer, not denying the geneial propo¬ 
sition, dented that there existed any 
necessity for its enunciation m the pre¬ 
sent shape. General attacks upon the 
conduct of government, in regard to 
economy, were made by Mr Maberly, 
Mr Calcraft, and Lord Milton Mt 
Hume then moved, that 14,631/* for 
officers and clerks in foicign stations, 
be reduced to 10,97 >/ Negatived by 
86 to 55, He moved, that 56,000/. for 
fort and barrack expenses, be reduced 
to 33,000/ Negatived by 99 to 64* 

On the 2lBt May, Mr Creevey ob¬ 
jected to 5900/ for repaiis at Barba- 
does, insisting that they ought to be 
defrayed out of the four ami a half per 
cent duty on Leeward Island produce 
Mr Long contended that this duty w as 
a final grant to the crowfi. Motion ne¬ 
gatived by 86 to 58. 

Mr Ward moved 9iS5Gl for pay, 
‘over and above 150,000/ formerly vo¬ 
ted, and making iii all 244,356/. 

Mr Hume moved a ieduction of 
25*000/ Negatived by 43 to 16. He 
moved to deduct 3778/. from 8377/. 
proposed* for medical estahltsliment 
Negativedi' by to 18. To reduce 
6610/. for the Military Academy,at 
Woolwich to half that sum. Nega^ 
tived by 63 to 20 Thus closed this 
branch of the est^atts* ^ 

Amid these financial struggles, tfie 
reduction of taxation, especially m thq, 
present exigencies of the country, waat 
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fonti i promioent "{eatttfi?. 
li^MiepAteriiitained that d^fensivi!! pa«' 
M natural, and, as it were, 
hUSit^l ti> them. Their antagonists^ 
encouraged by their success 
agahisC' the hicoine>tax, and by the 
hH^^pumbers which they always dw 
'eidad’^Ution such 8ubjects,^id not re-^, 
mitctheir efibrts The agricultural in¬ 
terest, upon which so large a portion 
the general pressure fell, was that 
wh^'ralefly looked to this quarter 
for ilehef^ Their main points of attack 
‘Vrtw the malt tax, jind the husbandry 
horse tax. ' 

On the 21lt March, Mr Western, 
considered asthe leading representative 
of the agricultural interest, brought 
forward nis motion for the repeal of 
the last duty of la. Hd a bushel, or 9v 
a quarter laid on malt in 18^19 This 
was a measure of high importance, and 
to which the public looked with an¬ 
xiety ; and he conceived himself enti¬ 
tled to bnng It forward, without being 
called upon to name another tax in its 
place; this restedwiththeChanceliorof 
the Exchequer, if he could not contrive 
to do without It altogether Whether 
the House looked to the heavy bur¬ 
dens on one portion of the community, 
to the morals and habits of the poorer 
classes, to the justice or policy of the 
measure itself, or,finally, toils influence 
on the revenue, they ought to consent 
to the repeal of this tax. He would first t 
call the attention of the House to the ex¬ 
tent of the burdens already upon malt; 
they would find them astonishing The 
total amount of the tax on malted bar¬ 
ley, including that on beer and spirits, 
was 1(0,00Q,G00/. In the last budget 
of finance, tc whs 8,670,000/. in Eng¬ 
land, and about l,dOO,000/ in Ireland. 
But h^ would for the present look to 
it itt Oneat Britain otd y. T o go into 
thfe detail—there wasf^st, the tax of 
28a.'mr quarter on the mal^; then a 
taa! of 82a, per quarter on the beer-»- 
making in the whole, SI per quarter 
TUU XIV FAHT J 


on malt and beer d^ty'Un it, a| 
manufactured into spirits, actuary 
amounted to 10/. per quarter, that 
was, every quantity of Spirits 
from a quarter of malt, paid that, 

The House might wish to know what 
was the progress of this duty In the 
year the duty was lOs 6c? per 

quarter on malt, and so it continued 
With a very little deviation, which he 
should afterwards notice, until 1802. 
In that yesfi* it was raised to IS^ 8c?, 
and in 1803, it was farther raised to 
31*v per quarter He now came to state 
the progress of the duty on spirits In 
1791 the duty was about 2 /f10s per 
quarter; in 1793, it was raised to 24 
l7s id i and m 1796, to 4/ 3i. 4<4 
per quarter, and so on, till it reached 
Its present amount of 10/ the quarter^ 
exclusive of the duty a^^derived frpm 
malt xnd beer Now he begged the 
House to consider bow this operated 
on the grower Supposing an acre of 
l^nd to produce four quarters of malt 
barley, the duty of 28s, per quarter 
would amount to 5L 12s, per acre, 
the duty on malt and beer together 
would amount to 12/ per acre , and 
the duty on spirits, at the $ame avei- 
age of four quarters to the acre,would 
amount to 40/ on the acre. He would, 
undertake to shew that this system of 
taxation had produced ^ regular and 
extensive effect m reducing ^the con¬ 
sumption of barley, Taking the avey- • 
age from the year 1791* he found that 
the consumption was 27,672,047 
els. Then came the high duties in 
and 1803. After this, taking the 
age, and baginning with the year 
tneie was a consumption reduced to* 
23,450,000 bushels; and in the last 
four years, the average iy;as 22,600(000,« 
malung a dgninution of five nullionapf 
bushels in the consumption, as 
red with tke year 1791 In Scqtljmd», 
the dinunuMon was tn that tiRif neiif'^y 
one half; and in Irelapd 4 
greater.- In 1791, in ttiat country, ta- 
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kiag the same averages, the consamp'' 
tioo was 1,855,000; in *1804, it was 
2,750,000, and, ui the last four years, 
not much mprc than one million. This 
was the exact diminution; but, by a 
comparison of the increase of popula¬ 
tion within the time mentioned, we 
should Bnd 'that it ought to be consi¬ 
dered greater By a simple calculation 
in the rule of three, we should find that 
the population, since 1791, being in¬ 
creased, and the consumption less, the 
proportion of decrease must be consi¬ 
dered greater than the nominal amount 
he hacf stated If the calcuianon was 
made upoh a population of ten millions 
of people consuming upwards of 27 
millions of bushels, as was the case in 
1791, the dtfcct of consumption in 
I 8 O 4 , consideiing the increased po¬ 
pulation at Jshat time, would appear 
12,675,000 bushels , and in 1818, the 
defect would be 14,672,000 bushels., 
or, in other words, making a diminish 
ed consumption of 1,824,CKX) quarters 
within the period of 80 years Mr 
W. concluded with heavy complauits 
against the poor-rates, and the want 
of protection against foreign corn. 

Mr Mackenzie, member for Ross- 
shire, seconded Mr Western's motion 
He particularly dwelt on the increase 
of illicit distillation in Scotland, conse¬ 
quent on the high duties During the 
last year, as compared with the prece- 
' ding, there bad been a dmiinuUon of 
100,000 gallons He tomplained like¬ 
wise of the equalization of the duties on 
Scotch and English malt, whereas for¬ 
merly, a just allowance had been made 
for tne inferior quSlity of the former 

'The Chancellor ot the Exchequer 
endeavoured to shew, that Mr Wes- 
tern was mistaken in supposing that 
the consumption was diminished by the 
taxation T^hfe repeal in 1816 did not 
increase the consumption during the 
succeeding year, although not onlji 
was the duty then withdrawn, but that 
viihich had been adv'anced for the stoiik 


. du band had been repaid. The avejf^ 
* quantity of com, on which dutwtf 
charged, between July 1816, and My 
9, when a considerablepoi tioodf the 
war duty was resumed, w^s 22,000,980 
^^iiarterb, making an actual diimnutipit 
bf nearly 3,000,000/. on the tvvenue 
,dunng thele three years, a^comparsid 
with the trffee years preceding IBIO. 
Neither had the re-impositioa of a pXrt 
of that duty, m 1819, dimintslied eithta:' 
the consumption or the revenue wnce 
that period The quantity was in fact 
increased by 1,200,000 busheU Astd 
Scotland, illegal distillation had dimn 
mshed since the imposition of the duty* 
A difierence of duty bttv/cen the 
Scotch and English baiky would aL 
ford great 100 m for ahusi. , since the 
English might be imported into Scot¬ 
land, and mariufacturid there at an in¬ 
ferior I ate of duty 

Lord A Hamilton conceived that 
the facts stated by the Chancellor of 
Exchequer were fully recounted for 
by the scant) harvest 1816, and the 
plentiful one of 1818 No fair trial had 
thus been afforded In consequence of 
the equdhratiuii of duty on Scotch 
malt, the duty on a bushel exceeded 
the original price of the barlc) 

Lord George Cavendish and Mr 
Wodehouse strongly supported the 
motion 

Lord Folkestone thought the repeal 
sof the tax would not relieve agriculture, 
but It would relieve the community. It 
appeared to him impossible for the 
countiy to go on paying the interest of 
the national debt It might be au act 
of good<JFaith to break faith. 

Mv Huskisson was impatient to vin¬ 
dicate the honour and good faith of the 
British parliament. The public credi¬ 
tors were not, as had been represented, 
an idle race ^ .tl^ were persons, yrho, 
after a life of slaw gams, and patient 
industry, had confided their eamidgt 
to public honour; and he trusted it 
was not necessary to appeal to a Bn* 
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itt tbeif behalf. Twof 
kgb, government, tipon a solemm 
reileWof ^ur smiation, had come do^ 
to the House, and proposed S,000,0OoK 
0f ^es Parkament granted this ad- 
' dttion of taxes, by a m^rity of 32J’ 
to ^ not so much for the benefit oT 
the' fundholder, as for the|8apport oft- 
piiblic credit. What change, then, had 
taken place since, that made it expe> 
dient to diminish the revenue to the 
amount of ^,000,000/ > He was soiry 
to find that some few members in the 
’House^ were disposed to go so far as to 
break public faith If we were in a si¬ 
tuation to reduce any of the public 
burdens, be would not, with the par¬ 
tiality which he felt for the agricultu¬ 
ral interest, conceal lus opinion that this 
the first tax which ought to be re¬ 
moved But when honourable mem¬ 
bers attributed all the distress under 
which the agricultural interest at pre- 
sentlaboured to its operation, they were 
guilty of great inconsistency in their 
reasoning , for the distress had not on¬ 
ly existed before it had been imposed, 
but during the war, when it was Is a 
bushel more than it was at present, the 
agricultural interest was in its most 
flourishing condition 

After some observations from Mr 
Wilberforce, Mr Monck, and Lord 
Castlereagh, the question was loudly 
called for, when there appeared for Mr 
Western*s motion 149, against it 1^5 
It was thus earned against ministers by 
a majority of 24, to the great exulta¬ 
tion of the Opposition and the landed 
interest. Mr Western then obtained 
leave to bring in the bill. • 

Notwithstanding this defeat, mTnis- 
tefs Were determined not to give up so 
important a source of revenue. Not 
^1^ were they unpiepared to carry on 
the public business vtiAhHneans dimi¬ 
nished by two millions, but the pre¬ 
cedent of getting rid by a mere vote of 
the House, of any tax, which it was 
disinclined to pay, appeared highly 


alarming It was easy to foresee that 
tax after tax would soon be repealed, 
without any willingness to admit of a 
substitute, even if it could be jfbtind. 
The interval, therefore, previous to the 
second reading of the hill, was employ-^ 
ed by ministers in a diligent muster of 
all their forces. Cnticism was strongly 
excited by one measure, the dismissal 
of a noble Lari (Fife) from a confi¬ 
dential place near the {king’s person, 
on account of his vote upon this oc¬ 
casion. '1 he consequence was, that, on 
the day appointed, ministers came to 
the House, secure of such ^majority 
as would be more than sufficient to re¬ 
verse the obnoxious vote. 

The second reading was moved by 
Mr Western on the 3d April The 
arguments were necessarily the same as 
had been already gone over* 

Lord Castlereagh very strongly de¬ 
clared his attachment and favourfor the 
agncultural interest, but conceived that 
even if this amount of taxes could be 
spared, the present was not the most 
expedient branch, or that from which 
relief would be most felt—Lord 4 Ha¬ 
milton having alluded with censure to 
Lord Fife s dismissal, this last noble¬ 
man expressed his wi-jh to have retired 
earlier from the situation, which he was 
withheld from doing only by motives 
of delicacy. He could not help won¬ 
dering, however, at the tune selected ; 
when he had just received orders to at¬ 
tend the King to Ireland ; and after 
the very same vote vvhi Ji he had given 
last year When no notice was taken 
of his votiqg with the minority, it did 
not appear why voting with the majo¬ 
rity should be visited with such high 
displeasure* 

The question was finally carried, by 
242 to M'f (or a majority of 98) 
against Mr Westein’s motion. 

On the same day, Mr Curwen intrd- 
(hic^d the motion for the re|ieal of the 
duty on busbandry.borSes. A conse¬ 
quence of this tax was.Jie observed. 
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a farmer who held £fty acres, and 
kept Ibar horses, was obliged to pay 
fi.ve pounds a-year. He conceived tke 
.zepeal wouU enable the farmers to pay 
2s 6d. tnoce a-week to every labourer 
lu the kingdom 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that before giving up a tax which 
yiel^d half a million a-year, he would 
Wish to know the degree of import¬ 
ance generally attached %o it by the 
agricultural interest The sentiment of 
the House appearing to be very deci¬ 
ded in Its favour, the, minister still ex¬ 
pressed ^ wish to delay till the report 
of the agricultural committee was pre¬ 
sented The report proving favourable 
to the repeal of the tax, the bill to that 
effect was brought in, and earned with¬ 
out opposition 

These preliminaries being thus la¬ 
boriously gone over, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the ist June, pro¬ 
ceeded to the grand operation of open¬ 
ing the budget, or general view of 
ways and means and supplies for the 
year. In the first place, the House 
had sanctioned the followingAn¬ 
nual taxes, 4,000,000/ The House 
had sanctioned taxes to this amount 
instead of that of 3,000,000/, at which 
they had been taken last year. The 
reasons for taking them at 4,000,000/. 
for the present year he would proceed 
. to explain A certain portion of the 
excise duties granted during the war,' 
and which were to have expired on the 
Ath of, next July, had been added to 
the annual taxes, instead of being con¬ 
tinued to the consolidated^fund The 
produce of these having heretofore 
amounted to a milbun, he had felt jus- 
tified in adding that million to the es¬ 
timated amount of (he annual taxes 
But It was proper to renfhrk^ for 
the increase so claimed, a coyrespond- 
^ ing diounution would be found in ano¬ 
ther portion of the ways and> tneans. 
This would he p%n in the very next 
article. T{;e committee would find 

S ‘ 


I that’the tempbrary ekcish 
present year were taken at 

Z tead of 2,500,000/, at which ihdjr 
re estimated last year. The reafsftju 
of this he had already explained, 
mtating the uiciease in the annual taitM, 
The resnl^ was this, that uiujei the 
otwo headslihe had enumerated, the 
expected produce was precisely the 
same as last year, the amount being 
5,500,000/. The lottery he took in 
the present year at 200,000/ In th^ 
last year it was taken at 240,000? ; 
but as the actual produce had failed 
considerably short of that sum, he did 
not deem it prudent to take it at more 
than 200,000/ For the old stores, 
he thought he was entitled to take 
163,400/. The next item was m its 
character somewhat novel and extra¬ 
ordinary, and required explanation. 
He had just laid before the House, 
paper# by which it would be seen that 
there was a surplus of the pecuniary 
indemnity due to this country from 
France, amounting to 500,000/, which 
was applicable to the public service of . 
the present year Ht regretted that 
he could not lay before the House a 
detailed account of the whole of the 
payments which had been made by the 
French government, and their appli¬ 
cation. It bad not been possible to 
get It made up in time, the payrhents 
not being completed, but early in the 
' next session, he expected it would be 
laid upon their table At present he 
would give the House such informa¬ 
tion as It was in his povrer to supply 
from memory. It would bfe remem¬ 
bered, that the sum to be paid by 
France as an indemnity to this coun¬ 
try, had amounted to 125,000,000 
of French livres, or about 5,000,000/. 
sterling. From this sum the boant|’ 
of parliameon^i'fed taken 1,000,000/., 
which had been liestowed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with our allies, as a donation to 
the army employed in achieving the 
last glorious events of the war. The 
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of the xtmy of occupa- - 1819. The sum realized last year tin- 
ttmiiaa beep provided for by further^ der this head, was 198>0CK)I* lo 'the 
deductions to a considerable amount, present year it amounted to 

French government, in additiOtl While he was upon this aubjtOl^^he^ 
(a the spms paid as indemnities, had could not but congratulate the 
.^Vltnoed other sums to meet the ex| upon the successful operation ^ the 
pensejof the army of occupation, whicn act*to which he had alluded By the 
^tjhad been thought necessfry to main*^^ issue of Exchequer hills •which that 
tmn'in France But a& th^ allowances act had authorized, most important 
for a con^ineucal army were not equal assistance had been afforded to the in« 
to those required for a British army, a dustry of the country, and several 
cqnsiaerable expense had fallen upon public worhs had been*brought to a 
thus country, which, though in the successful conclusion, whidi had pre- 
.i^rst instance met from other sources, viously languished from a want of 
had finally been paid out of the indem> funds to carry them on Upon this 
liity The sums issued by the pd> mas- subject, therefore, he aiiiceaely' eon- 
ter-general. amounting to 1,200,000^, raiulated the House, that without 


had also been taken from the same 
source. Other payments had been 
made for the Hanoverian troops which 
fbrmed a part of the Britisn army* 


ringing any charge on the country, 
effectual aid had been given to' those 
engaged in carrying on important, and 
m many instances necessary, public 


Various sums had been paid to indi- worlcs, which could not but prove 
viduals who had claims on the British highly conducive to the general good, 
government for services performed The only remaining item to which he 
The French government, pursuant to had to call the attention of the com- 
the treaty concluded, bad made a li- mittee, was a surplus of the ways and 
beral provision for the relief of those means of 1820, amounting to 81,630^ 
■who bsd suffered from the spoliations The total amount, tberemre, of what 
of theii armies In some instances, was called the ready-money produce 
claims of a similar description had been of the year, it would be seen, w«8 
inadeon the British government These 6570,080/ In order to make this 
had been answered, and after providing sum meet the supply, which he had 
for tin* various charges which he had stated amounted to 18,021,000/* it 
described, and further, after advancing became necessary to take a loan from 
to complete the fortifications in the the sinking funds of Great Britain 
Netherlands, the sum of 2,000,000/,, and Ireland ; he, therefore, took from 
there remained a surplus of 500,000/. the sinking fund of Great Britain, 
applicable to the service of the present 12,500,000/ ; from that of Ireland, 
year, and perhaps a small additional 500*1^00/ The reason for that 
sum at the winding up of the accounts sioh iSd been not only to leaye a lar- 
might be applied to w^fys and ger sum la the market, but akobe- 
means of next year. He hoped he cause the sum of aboot"500,000/ was 
had stated the outline of the case in- necessary for the payment of the ez- 
lelUgibly to the committee. For the cess in Ireland beyond the amount of| 
^rticulars, of course, they must wait her consohdated fund. 'Perhaptf*>it 
^til the jsi^couuts co\ild be produced, might be nght here to observei fUtn, 
The next Item to whivKTIeliad to call in consequence of this diimnution df 
thei^ attention, was the sum received the sinking fund of Irelknd^ which 
iu jcp^yment of Exchequer bills for ^ould still, however, leave i coosider- 
p|d>Hc works, under an act passed m able spmappli^blU%)*t*htt purdisse of 
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«ti>ck, a neeeauty Wat felt of allowing 
tile re-transfi^r of stock from Ireland 
to England; so that a stock holder 
trould be enabled to choose in which 
part of the empire he would rtceive 
hts dividend. This would also be the 
means of producing other beneficial 
effects on the market. To these state¬ 
ments was only to be further added, 
the increase of capital of the Bank of 
Ireland, equal to 500,000’ Irish, or 
461j539Z. British currency^ The to¬ 
tal amount of the ways and means 
would thus be, as he had already said, 
6,570,030/ from the ready-money pro¬ 
duce of<'the year, and 1‘3,4'61,530/ 
from the sinking fund, and the Irish 
Bank capital, making, m the whole, 
20,031,560/., or an excess of about 
13,000/ beyond what the service of 
the year would require The total 
amount of the supply, and of the ways 
and means, was as fallows :— 

SUPPLY 

1S20 1*^21. 

9,443,243 Aimy, Lh,7 50,0()U 

0,586,095 Xa\>, . 0,170,700 

1,199,6*0 Orduanee, l,li)5,J(n) 

2,tl!,100 Miscellaneous, 1,900,000 

19,073,688 18,021,800 

18,021,800 

1,000,000 Interest on Ex¬ 
chequer bills, 1,000,000 
410,000 Sinking fund on do. 290,000 


WA’ta Jk-vm mxaka . ^ 

^ GomM for ^***1?^ 

3,000,000 i\nnnal taxes, L 4,000,(XfO 
500,000 (Excise duties) tea 

duties, l,600,0h? 

4l 210,000 Lottery, . .* SOOjhOO- 

V 260,000 Old stores, . . 163,400 

i>urplus of pecum- 
! ary indemnity 
payable by the 
French govern¬ 
ment, . 500,000 

198,000 Exchequer billsfor 
public works re¬ 
paid, 125,000 

Surplus of ways and 
mt'ans, 1820, 81,630 


21,083 688 
19,311,800 


1,771,888 

By reduction of 
unfunded debt, 
via. 

{Insh treasury 
I hills, 500,000 
S,000,000*( Billb for • 
pnbljc 

work s,206,400 


T06,4qp 
J. 20,018,200 


6,570,030 


Sinking fund loan, 

VIZ 

f Great Bnlain, , 

12,000,00012,500,000 
([Ireland, 500,000 

-13,000,000 

Bank of Irelancl, in¬ 
crease of eapital 
500,000/ Irudi 
currency, being 
in British cur- 
rmey, . . 461,^39 

t 5,000,000 loan, 

12,000,000 J 7,000,OOOfumling 
C. Exchequer bills 


30 198,000 


L 20,041,669 


19,311,800 


A considerable diminution had been 
made in the expenditure of this year ; 
and every possible saving would still be 
effected , but he did not cqnceive he 
had any right to hold out the expec¬ 
tation that farther material reductions 
would made. There was tven room 
to ^prehend some increases from the 
charge upon the out-peusionera of 
Greenwich-bospital, and also from ar¬ 
rangements with the East India Com- 

Pany* 

Mr Vrfirsitflit now proceeded to 
shew the action of the present atate 
of the iinances upon the sitiktug fund 
lie had alicady shewn, that the sup- 


30 , 083,688 
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for the p««ie 9 t ytar^ including 
|KX^C@@/. for Irish treasury bills, ma 
Iff^QtWOL for the interest pf £xche< 
qaer bills, with a sinking fund on thatci 
$|9€h0C0/, amounted to 20,018,200/. 
^esaf^usive of the supplies necessary th 
ineet,the existing debt, amounting n 
Sp,706,4f00/ He wished plow to shew^ 
bow the sinking fund loan would ope¬ 
rate upon the pui chase of stock. It 
WP^ld be undoubtedly satisfactory to 
nersons connected with tlie funds to 
know, that, although a loan of 
^2,500,0001 was to be taken from 
the sinking fund in the present year, 


f»)d though but 12/)O0,(X10£i had^bcM 
taken in the' last, the nuns for tiiu 
year’s purchase of stock Was. 604)001. 
larger than the sum appropriated to a 
like purpose in the year 1820# < Jde 
then entered into a more detailed com** 
pahsoii of the sums received by the 
commissioners fur the redaction ^ the 
national debt in Great Britain aid 
Ireland, in the j^ear eliding 5th .lanuo 
ary, 1821 ; and an estimate of the 
sums which will be reoeived by them 
lu the year ending 5th January, 1822, 
exclusive of the sums set apart to pay 
life annuities, which was as follows: 




bumk appli<.a')K Ui tiu 1 

liiUl sums rc- 
CCtrctl 



Por« IisTC pf 

-Mnkmc; tinid - 



stock 

luaiiB 1 


Great Britain 





Year ending oth Jan 

1821 

4,101,021 

12,400,000 

16,501,024 

16,16(5,202 

1822 

4,10Q,202 

12,000,000 

Ireland (B C ) 


Year ending 5th Jan 

1821 ' 

615,865 


645,865 

1822 I 

491,294 

174,462 

665,756 

United Kingdom 

1 

Year ending 5th Jan 

1821 I 

1,716,889 

12,400,000 

17,146,889 

1822 1 

1 4 651 496 

12,171,462 1 

16,825,958 


The honourable gentleman now pro¬ 
ceeded to coinpare the actual income 
and expenditure of the years 1820 and 
1821. In the year ending January the 
5th, 1821, the levenue actually recei¬ 
ved m the united kingdom, amount¬ 
ed to 54,022,714-/. To this was to be 
added, for the lottery; 156,154/ For* 
old stores, 263,820/. Repayment of 
Exchequer bills, 108,000/ Amount¬ 
ing together to the sum of54,640,688/. 
And now he came to the expendi¬ 
ture of the same year The actual 
charge on the consolidated fund was 
48,597,157/. Interest upon the Irish 
sinking fund and unfunded debt, 
2,800,219/, making a total of 
50,897,376/ This was the amount 
of the charges borne'T)y’1:he public, 
exclusive of the supplies for the ser¬ 
vice of the year, which he had before 
enumerated The actual expense for 


the army, navy, and other services, 
inadd the total charge amount lo 
71,199,864/ Then, if the actual in¬ 
come were deducted fiom the above 
amount of public expenditure, the lat¬ 
ter would be found to exceed the re¬ 
venue by 16,559,176/ But if the 
sinking fund were applied to this,, 
amounting to 17,509,773/, m point of 
fact It would appeal that there was a 
suiplus of income ovtr the expendi¬ 
ture, amounting to 950 597f, Bui 
this V as not a fair way of viewing the 
subject, because the interest of the un¬ 
funded debt was charged 2,300,000/. 
Now, tlie actual amount of the intes 
rest of thepnfunded debt outstanding, 
did not exceed 1,000,000/., and the 
amount of the sinking fund 400,000/. 
But then there had been a large arrear 
of Exchequer bills unsatisfied, to the 
amount of 900,006ft,*which had been 
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met I and tbts was to be added to the 
debt liquidated th tKe last yeat, ma- 
kiQg a total of from 1,700,000/. to 
4,800,000/. Li the course of the year 
J820,<the shl^tton of the country had 
improved to that amount, clear of every 
thing. 

He would now proceed to state 
what he thought would probnbfy be 
the amount of the revenue of the pre- 
leat year In the first instance, he 
would assumed he general* revenue to 
be the same as the last, and he would 
presently state the grounds upon which 
he made this calculation He would 
take It t^en at 54 022,714/ The lot¬ 
tery at 200,000/. Old stores, 163,400/ 
French indemnity, 500,000/ Repay¬ 
ment of Exchequer bills for public 
works, 125,000/ Total, 55,011,114/ 
The amount charged to the consoli¬ 
dated fund would be short of what it 
was last year by about 100,000/ He 
would take it in round numbers at 
48,500,000/ The inteiest of the 
unfunded debt, including Exchequer 
bills, and some an ears due to the 
Rank of Ergland, 1,700,(X)0/ Total, 
50,200,000/ V/ithout going through 
the particulars of the supplies he had 
before enumerated, it would be suffi¬ 
cient to state, that these added to the 
sum he had jnit named, made the total 
expense of tViepn *ent year68,221,000/ 
being 3 COO (XK)/» all but 100,000/ less 
than the experditureof last jear De¬ 
ducting the amount of the revenue 
from this, there would remain a sum 
of 13,209,868/ of expenditure bCyond 
the revenue Rut, as the sinking fund 
amounted to 16,800,000/ , there would 
be an actual reduction of debt to the 
amount of 3,500,000/ As he before 
rremarked, there was 400,000/. for the 
interest ol Exchequer bil^ nl arrear. 
This sum was to be added to the exi»;sa 
of income in the present yttir, which 
would thus be made to amount to 
about 4,000,000/ Jt would be recol- 


. lected, that if was the objeej^pf ttwf 
yHouse to obtain a clear sinkm^ 
of 5,000,000/ It was not llkny, 
^..inktiig fund to that amount wodld be 
obtained 111 thecourseofthepte8^niyla^> 
f nless the revenue expenen^d^a Ibry 
^nsiderable increase But thefU was 
,, every reasot^ to hope that the^^&U|d 
so nearly approach the accompfisnitient 
of the object the House had in v/eW, 
as in the proportion of four to Ave. 
He conceived nnnself justified In* ex¬ 
pecting that the revenue of the present 
year would be at least equal to that of 
the last Ail the returns on this head 
hitherto received were favourable 
There had been a moat sudden revival 
of the industry of the country, which 
wasjiow displaying its immense inhe¬ 
rent resources A happy proof was 
given in the large amount paid into 
the Bank of Enjg>^nd on account of sa¬ 
vings* banks Since 5th April, it had 
bten from 19,000/ to20,000/ per week. 
When this was considered, from the 
view uhich it gave of the condition of 
the middling and of the lower classes— 
ft om the indications which it presented 
ol the industry and wealth of the coun¬ 
try—it might safely be assumed that 
there never was a period which fur¬ 
nished a more gratifying display of the 
safety of the country, and the stability 
of Its resources He bt.ieved that 
England, compared with the other 
r nations of Europe, would be found to 
have Its full share of those blessings 
which peace might be expected to 
bring This country had undoubted¬ 
ly submitted to a greater effort of 
finance/ban had been made in any 
othev. But this was the only coun¬ 
try that had lessened its debt since thp 
termination of the war, and' in which 
taxes to the amount of many miUioqa 
had been ^re pea led These circum¬ 
stances were most gratifying subjeMs 
for reflection. Difficulties were sdll 
to be cncounteicd, but greater diffi- 
20 
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had been triumphai^y aur.f 
l^nceS than any of those with which; 
V^ad DOW to contend. * 

, H^his statement baing» as usual, oni[y 
and general outline of our 
I^DCtal situation, did not afford rooift 
jTpf apy elaborate examination. A few 
filing criticisms were^holrever, made 
by bfaberly, Mr Qalcraft, Mr Ri- * 
ciardo, Mf Hume, and "ime other 
xnei^bers. It was contended that the 
i^pplies^ by rigid economy and reduc> 
tiOD, mud^have been brought still 
lower, aad^at the country was by no 
ii^ean» in the piosperops and happy 
situation represented in the minister s 
speech 

Mr Ricardo, though favourable to 
the plan of a sinking fund iil the ab¬ 
stract, had no longer any hopes of its 
being persevered in to any effective 
extent, and therefore thought ic might 
as well be at once given up 

No division took place, unless on 
the lottery, which was opposed by M** 
Bernal, but carried by a majority of 
123 to 65 

Before the close of the session, Mr 
Hume determined upon making one 
great Bnal stand on the subject of 
economy and reduction ('n the 
27th June, he laid befoie the House 
a vast mass of financial statements, 
which Mr Ricardo and he bad been 
employed in preparing. He found it 
to be the general opinion of the coun<^ 
try, that its expenditu'c was on too 
large a scale. The obitct of his mo¬ 
tion was to enforce the necessity of 
retrenchment and economy in every 
department. He proposed, first, to 
lay before the House a compa^rative 
view of the revenue and expenditure of 
the country m 1792, and at present. 
In 1792, the expenditure of the coun¬ 
try was considered large when it 
aiiKiunted only to 16,(KX)i,i)00/., it^clu- 
d|ng th^ sinking fund It now amount¬ 


ed to 53,000,000/. wkbmit the aii^ 
mg fund. In 179^ tbeJbiterest and 
charge of the public deb{f«wihe meaiM: 
that part paid to the public, setting 
aside the sinking fund,wes9,5‘n,972/.; 
and on the 5th January, 1821, it'waa 
3H252,612/ In 1792, the expenses 
of the civd government and its mih- 
ury establishments, (Ireland txclu- 
de4) were 5,391,206/ In 1820, 
the expenses (Ireland included) were 
22,087,501/, b^mg upwards of four 
times the amount of 1792. He would 
take this opportunity of observing, 
that the public accounts were in such 
a state as to render it impossible for 
any man, whatever industry he might 
possess, to come to an undisputed con¬ 
clusion upon them If one person 
made up an account from them, ano# 
tber might easily draw up a different 
one, upon the same authority, and 
dballenge the preference for correct- 
1 ) 688 . His honourable friend, the mem¬ 
ber for Portarhngton, (Mr Ricardo,) 
whose unavoidable absence lie regret¬ 
ted upon the present occasion, had as¬ 
sisted him in examining the various 
official accounts, in order to ascertain 
whether any, and what, progress had 
been made towards the reduction of 
the public debt within the last five or 
six years; or whether it continued the 
same m amount as at the union of the 
English and Irish Exchequers, in 1817. 
On so simple a matter as the deficiency • 
of the consolidated fund, there were 
three public accounts, all signed by 
the &ame .,per;^on, all relating to the 
same period, and all differing m a- 
mourts. .Mr Hume conceived that 
the alleged reduction of 29,000,000/. 
m the national debt, could by no means 
be borne out. The question was, huiw 
mattm stood as to the charge upon 
^ £his ^i^bt, of which he gave the fol¬ 
lowing statement.-— 
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— 

1815 

1816 \ 

1817. 

1818 

1819 

I82f) 

Interest paid on tunded d^t, 
Charges of maiugenietit. 

27,17(1,910 

2M,<I70 

31 192 «90 
261,400 

^ 166,083 
^ sni.m 

$8,873,638 

277,699 

28,737.610 

274.397 

89,«m,f73l 

276,413 

Amount of interest and eh-irges, 
Interest on JSaehequer and Irish 
IreasuT) bills, 

27, r.6/K)() 

1 014,00" 

31 65S -’90 . 
2,JI96.17«i 

3U,1'>0,674 

1,815.927 

S*!,! 11,137 

2,200,114 

10,012,033 

779,992 

29,1«3,^f'i 
1,849,-220 

1 otal eliarge for the <lebi. 1 

10,410,001 

11,&.>( 168 

51, *66,601 

’^,111,711 

30,792,025 



Mr Hume afterwards proceeded to give a comparative abstract of the ex¬ 
pense of the afmy, navy, mid ordnance of Great Bntaui and Ireland, m thl» 
years 1792 and 1820 


179i2 


Great BnUin, army ordmaiy 

Ireland do do. 

L 1,814,000 
516,349 

Ordnance, Great Britain 

Do Ireland 

, 2,330,349 
422,001 
, 22,862 

Navy 

2,77 5,212 
1,‘)8J5,4S2 

Total (.harge in 1792 

L 1,760,694 

1820 


Gnat Britain, army ordinary 

E^tra 

7,941,513 

984,911 

Ordnance, Great Britain 

h,926 124 
1,401,586 

€ 

Navy 

10,328,009 
. 0,387,399 

Total charge m 1792 

L 16,715,408 
4,760 694 


Being more in 1^60 L 11,954.,714 than in 1792. 


^ It was but fair to add, that a large 2,818,805/., making a difference of 
part of this amount arose fjom retired 2,500,558/ 

pensions and half pay. These amount- Mr Hume then gave a view of the 
ed, in 1821, to 4,455,706/ ILi. The comparative"military force of the na- 
amouut of imlitary pay and pensions tion in 1792 and in 1821 
alone had risen from 458,247/. to 


Chaa 


HISTORY. 





Regular cavalry and in&ntry in Greati, Britain 
Do. do. IrcJanu 


Royal artillery 
£to. niapnes 


do. Coloniix 

(Including the corps at l^’ew South Wales) 


I 




1M19 

12,000 

17,323 

-45,242 

3,730 

4,425 

8,155 


MihUa of Great Bntain disembodied 


Total regulars \ 53,3d7 

33,41(f 



Total irregular® 


33,410 


Total regular and irregular trooiis 86,b07 


1821 . 


Regular casalry and infantry m Great Bntam 

27,S52 

Do. do. 

Ireland 

20,778 

Do do. 

Colonies 

32,476 

- 81,106 

Royal artillery 

« 

7,872 

Do marines 

• • 

8,000 

- 15,872 

Regular Colonial troops at the Cape of Good Hope 

458 

Do. Do. 

Ceylon 

3,606 


4,06* 

IRcrtuting estabbshment 


497 


Total regulars 101,53d 

Militia of Great Britain disembodied in 89 regiments 55,092 

Do Ireland Do 38 regiments 22,472 

77,564 

Yeomanry m Great Britain, men and officers 36,294 

Do Ireland 30,780 

Volunteer infantry, in men and officers, Great Bntain 6,9 U 

• 74,014 


East India Company’s regiment . . 750 

Veteran battahons diseniboditd and ready to be called 10,000 

Total irregulars 162,328 


% 

Men in arms, or that may be in awns in a few hours or days. 

Total of regular and irregular, 1821 . 263,867 

, Doi Do. m 1792 . 86,80| 


More nl*182i than in 1792 177,060 
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following table ^hibited a vie^of the increase upon the nayid 
bltf^tuent — , > VV 


^]ps of War in Commissioix and m 0«T>i>iARY, In eaeh of the following Yeara*, 
as stated in Returns laid before Parliauieiit 


Fuwt Rates 
Sfewnd Do 
Third Do 
Fourth Do. 
Fifth Do 


loin 

Ordi 

Com 

Mi*. 

S 

I 


21 

7 

17 

103 

18 

6 

11 

8 

13 

SI- 

31 

12 

SI 

12 

48 

258 

77 

38 

73 

67 

86 

331 

144 


Total in eadi Year 417 



401 


119 


701 


Mr Hume then went over, in immense detail, all the different branches of 
naval and military expenditure, and pointed out the efforts made by different 
members, but chiefly by lurhself, to rftect reductions upon them He Anally 
condensed a view of the whole into the following statement■ 

To reduce 20,000 men. Household tipops and troops in the L, 

Colonies , 753,055 

Army extras, one-third of 034,911 . . 300,000 

^ -L.1,053,955 

By reducing 03 regiments of {>50 men to 75 regiments of 800 each 211,000 

Do. . Da* . Barracks (England) ^ . »0,000 

Do. . Do, « . Do (Ireland) . 40,000 

-- 120,000 

Do. . Do. Cotnmissanat, England and Ireland - 115,000 

Military Staffs Oi^t Britain, and Colonies L.I05,943 to reduce 10,943 

Do* • Irish staff . •• • * * 26,539 6,538 

Commander-In-Chief's Office , . ^ 14,474 4,000< 

War Oflke . ^l,0oo 10,000 

A^utant-'General's Office . • 6,844 1,500 

* Do. Do (Scotland) • • 

QnurteniiasteriGencral c . . , • 4,692 1,5001 

J)q* • « 10 Scotland . ’ *^22 62i^ 

Judge-Advocate Oencral - . . 5,180 ^#180)1 

J)p (Scotland , . 650 , 

Comptr^rsOlEice ^ • 12,642 

Mcicd^aff * ^ ^ . . . • 8,614 


»o,ooo 

40,000 

-- 120,000 

115,000 

L.I05,943 to reduce 10,943 


26,539 
14,474 
^ 1,000 
6,844 
900 
4,692 
’ 922 
5,180 
650 
12,642 
5,614 


6,538 

4,000- 

10,000 

1,500 

351 

1,5001 

62i^ 

2,180t 

■ 
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FibRb detffl.rtitic^nt3 (Ireland) . ^ 

Voluntcew and Yeomanry (Fngland) 

Do. • Do (Ireknd) * 

HRltary College 
-Do. Asylum ^ 

^laeign Ixdlf-pay agency 
iGameons abroad and at home 
KecnZiUng . | 

Veteiati Imttolion officers 
Kilmainham and Clielaea Hospital establishxnents 
Retired allowances .... 

Total 

JVln *7 eslid)hshments, L.1, 2^5,6^291 of L 92^,629 
ships 1^094,540 

Works in dodc yard 424>948 


• • 


L 10,518^ 
170,000 
19,023 ’ 
16,915 
36,000 

34,000 

50,000 


40,00(A 

for*the Array * 

. - 251,407 

. 550,000 

357,136 


Ordnance —Tower establishment, L 66,804 to reduce 15,818 
Sundries Total ordinary , . 547,766 139,191 

Extraordinary L 271,124 . . J 77,500 


Tn the miscellaneous items of L.2,444,100 might be saved 
To be saved in the collection of the revenue 


3.600 

20,000 

9.600 
7,244 

12,000 

2,026 

12,449 

20,000 

18,870 

10,000 

8,000 


1,663,127 


^,108,543 


216,691 

250,000 

1,050,000 


Total Reduction 


L 4,288,361 


The saving of this sum would enable 
government to reduce the duties on 
salt, leather, soap, candles, all those 
which pressed on the necessaries of 
life, and nearly a million mote The 
honourable gentleman concluded amid 
cheers, by moving the following reso¬ 
lution : — 

“ That an humble address be pre¬ 
sented to his Majesty, humbly to re¬ 
quest, that, with a view of affording* 
relief to the country from a part of its 
burdens, he will be graciously pleased 
to direct that a minute investigation 
be instituted into the mode and ex- 
peAse of the management anj^collec- 
tion of the several branches of tlfte re¬ 
venue , that a careful revision be made 
of all salaries and allowances, especiab 
1^ of those which have been increased 
since 1797, in order that they may be 
adjusted with reference to t)ie increa¬ 
sed value of the currency, and to the 
distressed circumstances of the coun¬ 


try ; that a vigilant supermtendence 
be exercised over the expenditure of 
the country, in all its departments, in 
order that every reduction may be 
made theieiu, which can he effected 
without detriment to the public inte¬ 
rest, and in particular m the number 
of the army, and the expense of its 
establishments 

The Marquis of Tavmtock, after 
highly complimenting Mr Hume on ' 
the zeal, ability, and perseverance dis¬ 
played by him, lamented chat he should 
nave been under the necessity of bring¬ 
ing all tliese minute details of thit es¬ 
timates before the House. This was 
deviating from the ancient usage of 
Parliament, and making it assume^ m 
some degree, the functions of the eSc^* 
cutive government It was renderod 
necessary, however, by mmistent ba¬ 
ling lost the confi^nce of the coun- 
tiy 4rWith such an immense patron¬ 
age as they now pos3e{oed» it was vam 
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tO’Clpect any thing but a tnajonty in 
their favour, or to see a House of Com 
iftona that would satisfy the people. 

Mr Batikes thought the noble lord 
had^assumed a tone of despondency 
and reproach which did not come vpry 

f raciottsly from a member of that 
louse, who* was almost m the dawn 
of life. The honourable member for 
Aberdeen had'pointed out a great 
number of points iii which| as he con¬ 
tended* large savings might he made; 
but he appeared to have forgotten that 
the House had already, in most of 
those points, decided against him— 
(Ckeers'^^flotti the )—He 

believed, that of those gentlemen who 
were now cheering, not one in ten had 
made himself master of the items on 
which the honourable member for A ber- 
deen had insisted, and of those who 
bad, not one in ten really believed the 
proposed reductions to be practicable. 
It was holding out a false expectation 
to the country to say, that four mil- 
bons might be saved. He thought it 
also objectionable that the honourable 
gentleman should have taken away the 
credit due to ministers for the reduc¬ 
tions which they had made this year, 
as compared with the expenditure of 
the last It was true, he could have 
wished that they had advanced more 
rapidly m the process of reduction } 
but still they were entitled to credit 
* for what they had done. Besides, the 
honourable gentleman, whose industry 
no one could doubt, must have been 
aware that a commission had been em¬ 
ployed for a long while in inquiring 
into the department of tHb customs 
with a view to reduction. The recom¬ 
mendations of this committee had ah 
*ready effected a considerable saving to 
the public, which was likely to be fol¬ 
lowed up by more ; so that no indis- 
p^ition could be imputed to goyeru* 
ment to promote the objects of cecs* 
Aomy. Still, bovE^ver, he thoi^bt iC 
would not be njjbl, under the prq^nt 


^circuaistauoes of the cduirtiy/tififef^^ 
ppon the promises of any mtfn* or 
of men, and therefore he was of opi* 
nlon, that the House ought to address 

t is Majesty, praying for the adopth ^ 
f such measures as, in their judgment, 
the situatiqi of the country appeared 
I do require. If the House sliould con¬ 
cur with him m the views he had talten 
of the subject, the honourable gentle¬ 
man would probably relinquish his own 
motion, m order to meet the generfil 
feeling He would, therefore,'conclude 
with moving, as an ^mendmenf; “ '1 hat 
an humble address be presented'to his 
Majesty, to assure his Majesty, that 
we have regarded with satisfaction the 
measures which have been taken by ms 
Majesty's commands for a general re¬ 
vision of the department of the customs 
in Gieat Britain , and to entreat his 
Majesty to give directions that a simi¬ 
lar investigation may be extended to all 
the other branches of the revenue, in 
order to render its collection more eco¬ 
nomical, and Us management more ef¬ 
ficient; that, for the purpose of af¬ 
fording a further rehef to the country, 
his Majesty will be pleased to order a 
minute inquiiy into the several de¬ 
partments of the civil government, aa 
well with a view to reducing the num¬ 
ber of persons employed, in those de¬ 
partments, which, from the great in¬ 
crease of business, weie augmented du- 
•ring the late war, 49 with reference to 
the increased salaries gt anted to indi¬ 
viduals since the year 1797, either in 
consideration of the additional labour 
thrown upon them during that period, 
or of diminished value of money: 
and further, that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that every 
possible saving which can be made, 
without detriment to the public inte¬ 
rest, shall Jie effected in those more ex¬ 
tended establishments which the coun¬ 
try IS obliged to maintain for the safe¬ 
ty and defence of the United kingdom 
and its dependencies, and more espes 





ciftllf in th« f&ilitfiry expenditure, by 
afedu^lipo m the numbers of the ariii^ 
nad by a -constant and vigilant supet^ 
intexidance over that and all the other 
di^rtments connected with the applv 
of the* ample supplies granted 
by this House ** i 

, Theb^jarquisof Londonaerry, whilA< 
be claimed for ministers a certain de> 
greeof constitutional confidence, would 
not for a moment deny the right to rail 
itpon administration to explain what 
they wefe dotng, or meant to do, for 
the redoittion of t^ie public expendi¬ 
ture. He would be a hypocrite, how¬ 
ever, if he expected any candour from 
the honourable gentlemen opposite m 
theirestimateof these points They were 
accustomed to look with a jaundiced 
on every thing done by ministers. 
Thtir expectations must always keep 
m advance of any government, not 
ready to engage in attempting what 
was impracticable He had great re¬ 
spect lor the lionourable member for 
Aberdeen , he admired his industry, 
but unless the honourable gentleman 
were thp Deity, instead of being but a 
laborious individual, it was physically 
impossible that be could have exer¬ 
cised a sober or sound judgment upon 
the mass ol complicated details which 
he had in hi*, speech presented to the 
consideration of the House In what 
he said, he did not wish to undervalue 
the labours of the honourable gentle- • 
man ; they did him great credit as an 
individual, and no doubt, in course of 
time, he would become a valuable ac¬ 
quisition to that House. He believed, 
that the measures of reducuoi^l^dopt- 
ed by ministers would satisfy the lAun- 
try, in preference to the impracticable 
schemes held out by their opponents. 
He must say this on the behalf of the 
people of England, that he could not 
name one moment in their liistory of 
lata> times» in which the country was 
morti'tranquil than it was at present* 
Ir all the parts son^e time ago disturb¬ 


ed, there was now a repose and calas* 
ness; there was, he ^lieved, mote 
good humour and- undivided comfort 
and happiness now prevailing throjilgh,- 
out the country, than could be (le- 
me^mbered almost at any formet:.'pci- 
rio*d On the subject of the adi- 
dress of the honourable‘member, be 
had no hesitation in saying, that he 
agreed to its principle; indeed, so 
far as the principle wtmt, he saw no 
difference between the rmiginal address 
and the amended one But he thought 
It due to the intentions of his Majesty*8 
government to call on the members of 
the agricultural committee M»*particu- 
lar, to say whether there was any part 
of the report of that committee the 
necessity of which ministers pressed 
more strongly foi adoption, or to which 
they wished to give so stitmg and de¬ 
cided a colour, as that which urged the 
necessity of adopting a sound, consti¬ 
tutional, and practical economy in the 
public expenditure Eveiy successive 
year since the peace miiustei s had gone 
on adopting the utmost principles of 
leduction. He knew, indeed, there 
were some who thought it extremely 
easy to effect retrenchments at brst 
eight—who, like the honourable mem¬ 
ber opposite, could reduce fancied sa¬ 
vings to paper, and take the estimate 
of 1792 as the criterion of the public 
expenditure. The House knew that 
the estimates for the present year were • 
18,022,000^, and for the last j ear tlwf 
were 19,678,000/, shewing a present 
Induction of 1,670,000/. The noble 
mafquis was gieatly m error if he sup¬ 
posed that*mini&ter8 kept their placea 
by the lorce of selfish patronage, oy 
owed their iniluence to any other aourc;e 
than the general confidence of the ooun-* 
try He neaer would, as a minister ,Qif 
the Crown, endeavour to satisfy any 
excited feelings of the country, by de¬ 
luding the people with a^show of im¬ 
practicable retrmichme^t} be would ne¬ 
ver consent to breaK^dtown the govern^ 
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meat which his Sovere^fn intrusted to I The Session might thus be cuitsiv 
his charge, by risking its safety to dered as having terminated triumph* 
seek populanty These were the prin- intly in favour of cconooiVw On the 
ciples on which hts Majesty^s govern* 29th June, when the House went into 
ment wished always to be judged ; a committee on the Appropnatwm 
they desired to call for the opinion of Btih Mr Hume again, lA a gtiod4fvh> 
Farhameut, not upon their words, but itioured style, urged his various Atems 
their acts *And they weie prepared „^f reduction The Marquij of Lop- 
to^labour during tlie recess in prepa*< donderry replied, that ministers would 
nng for Parli^ent at its next meet- equally have acted on the principles of 
ing, that plar of retrenchment which economy, if none of the addresses bad 
could alone be safe, because ^t was the been moved. By these, however, they 
result of a practical survey of the state had given a solemn pledge,-which they 
of the establishments of the country, would stnctly fulhl. 

Mr Huskisson enforced these views. In the House of Lords, on the 2d 
which ^re opposed by Lord Milton, of July, Earl Darnley moved an ad- 
the Marquis of Litchfield, Mr Cree- dress similar to that of Mr Humi^ 
vey, and Mr Maberly. After a reply which was met from Lord Liiverpool 
by Mr Hume, the House divided upon with an amendment similar tp that of 
the two motions, when that of Mr Mr Bankes. After a little discussion, 
Bankes uras earned by a majonty of the amendment was canted without'a 
''174 to 94. division. 
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FOREIGN rOlJCY 

Motions }m Earl Grey and Sir James Machnlosh, retalixie to the Congress and 
the Amirs of Naples -^Moitm hy Sir Robert IVdson—By the Marquis of 
Lansaimn^By Mr Hutchinson, on the State of Europe^By Mr Stuart 
fVortlei/y on the Dctlaratums of the Congress-^By Lord fV. Benttnck, on the 
Ajffhirs of Sicily 


A 6 mon as the termination of the pro- 
tee<lin"s apr,unst the Queen had tran¬ 
quillized the nation upon that aj^ita- 
ting question, the attention of Bri- 
• tish statesmen was jiowerfiilly diiect- 
ed to the great movements taking 
place on the continent, to the prin¬ 
ciples professed by the combination 
oi the great powers, and above all, 
to the active measures which they 
were taking in furthoiancc of them 
On one side, it was urged, that Bri¬ 
tain could nipvcr view with indifier- 
eiue events so deeply affecting the 
cause of liberty; that she ought not 
to regard tamely the measures m pro¬ 
gress for putting down, hy military 
force, every attempt to establish a re¬ 
presentative government. andH^iit 
the monarchical power Ministers, on 
the other hand, represented, that ha¬ 
ving disavowed generally the pnnci- 

S le of interfeience, and tfcclarcd their 
etermination to be no party to any 
measure founded upon it, they had 
done all that the circumstances cithei 
called for or admitted. 

VOL. viv. i‘\m 1 


It has been seen how. at the very 
opening of Parliament, the discussion 
on the affairs of Foreign Eui opefbrni- 
cd a prominent feature After seve¬ 
ral preliminary motions .md notices, 
the subject was bionght into full 
consideration on the 19th February 
by iail Grej in the House of Peers, 
and on the tJlst, by Mr Tierney in 
the House of Commons The osten¬ 
sible object in both, was a motion ioi 
the piouHction of papers, but the ac¬ 
tual purpose, to obtain toi each party 
an opportunity of expiessing their 
sentiments at full length on so inte¬ 
resting a topic 

Earl Grey beganw'ltli taking aview 
of previous proceedings He bad on 
the first day of the session availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity af- 
foidedbim,to direct the attention of 
their lordships to this important sub¬ 
ject , and on a subsequent day he had 
inqiured whether the representation 
issued by the allied courts on the 
subject of the Neapolitan revolution 
did correctly and trulj'^ate the dis 
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position And engageinonts of hi^ Ma- monarchs who had assumed the fxm- 
jesty*s government with respect to sorship of Europe, and sat ip. iuc|g- 
such events as those which had taken • ment on the internal transactlotis of 


place. The answer given on that oc¬ 
casion by the noble lord opposite ap¬ 
peared to be in a great degree satis- ^ 
factory. He said that the docufneiit 
which had appeared m the public pa^, 
pers, though substantially true, was 
in some respects not correct He dis¬ 
claimed th^ngagemeuts to which it 
was therenl stated that*tliis govem- 
^ment was a party, and he disclaim- 
ed the principle of interference with 
the internal airangements of inde- 
penderst states—stating, what every 
one would admit, that circumstances 
might arise by which such interfe¬ 
rence v'ould be justified The noble 
lord then proposed to lay before the 
House a document, containing a full 
explanation of the conduct pursued 
by his Majesty's government (This 
was the circular dispatch of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to British ministers at fo¬ 
reign courts, dated J £)th January See 
Appendix ) He could not consider 
It as satisfactory, yet it certainly 
contained a disclaimer, though cold 
and feeble, of the principle of inter¬ 
ference. Notwithstanding this^ he 
could not forbear animadvertmg on 
the circular of the allied powers. 
The claim set up was nothing less 
than the right of a general superin¬ 
tendence of the states of Europe, an^ 
of the suppression of all changes in 
their internal government, if those 
changes should be hostile to what the 
Holy Alliance called the legitimate 
principles of govejcjim&\^ It matter¬ 
ed not how general the wish of the 
people for the change might be $ it 
mattered not, ’however inoffensive 
that change might be to other states; 
It mattered not that* every people 
were acknowledged to possess the 
light of correcting the abuses of their 
government, and rescuing themselves 
from polituss^egcadation Vet those 


other states, took upon themselves to 
summon before them the monarch of 
an independent state ,* to piohotfncc 
judgment on a constitution which, 
in conceix with his people^ he had 
ven to his country, apd threatene^o 
enforce then judgment by arms ITiis 
was plainly declaring that all changes 
of government which did not squaie 
with their ideas of pjjopiuety,were to 
be put down. /Nothing ^jould be 
more unjust, nothing more atrocious, 
than this principle A number of 
other documents held the same Lm- 

S e, particularly a p^per in the 
n Com t Gazette of the 1 f)th De¬ 
cember, of whose oflFiefal character 
there could be no doubt In that pa¬ 
per, the new constitutiou was decla¬ 
red to be tbe product of unlawful 
power, and it was distinctly stated 
t^at ** the monarchical principle re-^ 
jects eveiy institution which is not 
determined upon and accomplished 
by the monarch himself of his own* 
free will.” Were this principle to be 
successfully maintained, the triumph 
of tyranny would be complete, and the 
chains of mankind would be riveted 
for ever W’as there, then, to be no 
improvement in government except 
such as was granted as a matter of 
favour? Hopeless, indeed, was the 
condition of the human race, if they 
were to obtain no political rights, ex¬ 
cept such as sprung from the benevo¬ 
lence of sovereigns—of the monarchs 
who composed the Holy Alliance 
H^all^ftrd8hlp remarked on the date o|‘ 
the circular, so long after the princi¬ 
ples of the allied powers had bCen 
clearly declared, and only a few 4ays 
before the meeting of parliament ns 
if It had been with the express view 
of providing foi that crisis. The csiaa- 
duct of ministers towards Naples had 
consisted in a' suspension of dli 
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intf^rcourse. They had refused 
fh' itcknowledge the Neapolitan mi>| 
nuteif^ and to accredit a minister to 
l^e court of Naples They had sent 
a^uadron tg the bay of Naples, one** 
of we vessels of which bore the ensign 
of one of the powers whic^ had sum- 
moned tlie King of Naples to their* 
bar.* ^ The paper m question was in« 
volved in ml the)fro8tSt and chilled 
with all the fogft^f winter. There 
was an evldenl ^y s in favour of the 
Holy ABiadce^’inODnsistent even with 
the paefended sj ^tcm of cold neutra¬ 
lity !Xraicable relations were with¬ 
out sciuple continued with the court 
of Spain, after Ferdinand had sub¬ 
verted that constitution which this 
country was bound to support There 

no accounting for this distinc¬ 
tion, but upon the suppe^ition that 
minibters had one rule ror revolutions 
m favour of liberty) and another for 
revolutions in favour of despotic 
The lattci were by every means to be 
encouraged) and the former discoun¬ 
tenanced, and, if possible, punished 
Ministers had thought it necessary to 
guard against nothing, except plans 
of ten itunal aggrandisement He did 
not mean to apeak lightly of the pro- 
piiety ol preserving a balance of Eu¬ 
ropean power, butnecontended that 
it was to be preserved only by an ad- 
heience to the piinciples of right and 
justice, and that it was to be secured,* 
^not by terntoiial arrangements) but 
by a system which would ensure to 
the weak) protection agamst the ag¬ 
gressions of the powemil. Even in a 
tepntorial view, however, vi^t as¬ 
surance had ministers, that ^stna 
wrould fulfil her engagements ^ If she 
, succeeded, as he feared would be tlie 
dsse, would she not make the very 
hfMiddity of the people a pretext for 
c^tinuiDg her occupation ? He be- 
Uey^ tliat no persons who had ex- 
perijsnee of the cemduct of Austna 


would place much relumce on assu¬ 
rances of refraining from t^itonal 
aggrandizement, given by that power. 
Could any person m Europe bepeve 
that Austna was willing to rel(i]uqip8b 
her.6cheme6 of ambition with respej^ 
to Italy? Ministers had stated, that 
*the general principle was against in¬ 
terference, but thatth^c might arise 
exceptions He would then ask what 
was the exertion, and oij wliatground 
wa^ it justified ? The exception was, 

“ when the immediate security, or 
essential interests, of one state, are se¬ 
riously endangered by the^tcrnal 
transactions of another’^ On what 
ground was the interference justified ^ 
On that of necessity WhencO does 
that necessity arise ^ Out of a real, 
serious, and pressing danger, which 
leaves no choice, admits pt no doubt, 
and cap only he aveited by an imme¬ 
diate appeal to force. This clanger 
must not be either uncertain m its 
existence, or remote in it^ appioach, 
but such a clear, intelligible, obvious 
danger, as cannot be denied, and ad¬ 
mits of no other remedy than .a de¬ 
parture from the general principles 
of international Jaw. Such a state of 
things occurs when the government 
of one nation holds out encourage¬ 
ment to the subjects of another) to 
resist Its authority, or offers assist¬ 
ance to rebellious projects* In illus¬ 
tration of this, he might allude to the * 
decree of the French National As¬ 
sembly of the 19th Novembei, 1792, 
which,m hisopimoii) would havelmen 
a legitimate cause of war agamst the 
then govdlrnment of France, had an 
explanation of the obnoxious measure 
been demanded and refused. Bu^ 
such a monstrous principle as tha^: aa 
which the Allied Powers profrssf d to 
act with respect to Naples, had never 
been heard of in the history of the 
world. That a nation offhrhig no en¬ 
couragement to rdieUion in ^er na- 
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tions, and announcing no projects of 
foreign aggref»sion, but merely making 
unjM-ovements or operating changes 
in Its owninternal government, should 
present a fit subject of complaint, ic- 
monstrance, or interference, on the 
part of Its neighbours, was such a 
monstrous piinciple as had never been 
maintained bj any writer on public 
law^ and never ‘before avow ed or act¬ 
ed upon b^ the most profligate am¬ 
bition The*Alhed Sovereign^ ac¬ 
quainted wnth the conduct and cir¬ 
cumstances ol the Neapolitan revolu¬ 
tion, hqj^ mteifered on the general 
principle of a light to interfere, and 
had thus the merit of acting openly 
and without disguise, not aggrava* 
ting the violence of injustice by the 
meanness of fraud. They endeavour¬ 
ed to justify their conduct, by alle¬ 
ging the revolution as the work of 
a sect, .called the Carbonari, 'this 
charge would apply to every great 

K ’ :ical ohapge Let their lordships 
to the Revolution of 1688, and 
then he would ask them li it could 
have been carried into effect without 
the combinations of those great men, 
whp restored and secured our reli¬ 
gion, our laws, and our liberties, and 
without such mutual commumcations 
among them as would bring them 
under the description of a sect or 
party? I’hese Carbonari, however, 
nad been cherished and encouraged 
by the allies, and by the King of Na¬ 
ples, so long as their efforts had been 
directed against the usurpation of 
France Now^ when they sought the 
internal nnprovemi^t of the state, 
they were proclaimed rebels. But it 
was said, thit tlie Neapohtan revolu¬ 
tion had not only been the work of a 
sect, but thaf they had employed the 
'army as the instiument m effecting 
their purpose. He did not see any 
more strength in this objection thap 
in the former ^ If they were to have 


armies, they must reconcile thebif. 
selves to the idea, that when a stdv 
dier enlisted into them lie, did n<^ 
sui render the feelings of a man, that, 
he remained a citi/en when undjk 
arms, and must symptiiluze with ms 
country rneh In a revolution, tliemruiy 
'must ahvajs take one side or the 
other, it must supjiort the sovereign 
against the people, ^r aid the people 
in demanding their Lgbts of the sove¬ 
reign. God forbid that it should 
always, and in all cwcthttstances, take 
the side of arbitral y poweHviGod 
forbid that tyranny, however* mon¬ 
strous or oppressive, should always 
be defended by the army! He re¬ 
joiced to consider that soldici s when 
enlisted did not cease ^o be men, 
and that sovereigns were sometimes 
taught by then taking an opposite 
side, thattbeir best guards ana pro- 
toction were the confidence and love 
of the people God forbid that in all 
carcumstantes they should support ar¬ 
bitrary power against the just claims 
of liberty t It was also alleged, that 
the King of Naples, in 1815, had made 
a convention with Austria, not to 
introduce into the constitution any 
changes which were not founded on 
the high monarchical principle. He 
did not conceive that this treaty could 
be intended as a permanent guaran¬ 
tee ; at all events, it was an immoral 
'and unjust convention, inconsistent 
with the rights of nations, and be¬ 
yond the power of being fulfilled. It 
made the Sovereign of Naples a party 
against his own subjects, and bound ’ 
him to consult their advantage, 
to wHf^ he was bound by the solemn 
duties of his office When he look¬ 
ed around, and saw that no changes 
were to be permitted but those which 
were inconsistent with the indepen¬ 
dence of states and the rights of 
kind , when he saw Auatiia, becapso 
she had doqjinions m Italy, dccla- 
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ring that no part of Italy should en- cation of the document. Mmisters, 
j(^ £^e^o]qiij last that freedom should however^had frequently repeated last 
^icdme contagious, he could scarcely^ year the doctrines contained in the 
his indignation. Of what na- circular A noble baron (Lord Hoi- 
ttyre was the government ot Austria land) had" asked him a ouestibJU re- 
iiiHtaly ^ It was the government oP specting a document pulmshed'bt St 
strangers in that country, it was Petersburgh, in which mention was 
founded on recent conquest, and had made of the Spanish revolution. On 
fof its pndciple that every thing was * *that occasion he (Lord Liveipool) not 
to be done there for the benefit of only disclaimed the 4octrines con- 


Austria, and not mr that of Italy. If 
any new law wai to be enacted, it 
was to secure tM interests of Aus¬ 
tria , if any t^^s to be levied, it 
was fhf Austria, if. any conscription 
was to be raised, it was for defending 
the nghts of Austria, and not of Ita> 
ly Agiiculture, mauufactures» and 
commerce, languished on account of 
thepower exercised by Austria; even 
literatuK* and the arts had felt the 
iiiRueiice of foreign dominion No 
improvement could be expected m a 
Istate so governed ; and was Naples 
to be restrained flora attaining her 
rights, 01 establishing licr freedom, 
beCtause the dominion of the Einpe- 
• ror of Austria might be rendered Jess 
secure in the north of Italy by an im¬ 
provement in the south ? 

The Earl of Liverpool had gieat 
satisfaction in the oppoi tunity of en¬ 
tering into a full explaiiatmn of his 
views on this important subject. The 
(ircular of the 19th of January, he 
ivould contend, contained a clear, dis¬ 
tinct, and intelligible exposition, of the 
views and sense of government on the 
matter to winch it referred, and the 
principles on which the allies pro¬ 
fessed to act With regard to the pe¬ 
riod ol^issuing the circular, the ^4y^u- 
ment to whidi it alluded, had cer- 
triinly been known to exist in the 
mopth of September, but then only 
as a project. At the time of its first 
official communication, afi intention 
had been entertained and announced 
of answering it; this was lendercd 
more necessary by the official pubh- 


tamed m that paper, but he distinct¬ 
ly stated to* the House ,that the go¬ 
vernment of this country had clearly 
explained itself on the subject, and 
he further stated that the production 
and publication of the papers^lluded 
to,would teud lather to prejudice than 
to benefit a cause which the noble ba¬ 
ron wished to assist The paper pub¬ 
lished b;^ this government did not con¬ 
tain any new doctrine, but merely set 
forth the doctrines which Great Bri¬ 
tain had held from the beginning; 
and, w'lth respect to Naples, referred 
to those gi eat geneial principles which 
had been repeatedly promulgated In 
the first place, circumstances had as¬ 
sumed an entirely new shape, for 
some of the continental poweis wish¬ 
ed the right of one interfering in the 
internal concerns of another to be ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged, and the pa¬ 
per published by those powers actu¬ 
ally went to propose a prospective 
league, with a view of deciding what 
were the cases in which different coun- 
tiies might inteifere m the internal 
concerns of other states. They did 
not look to the modification of the 
general principle, more or less, but 
they cndeavouied to give practical^f- 
feot to those principles, looking to 
tlie necessity of any given*c»mmnm- 
catioii I’here was no mystely, diffi- , 
culty, or doubt, about the Conduct 
of the Enghifii government ’ No ar¬ 
rangement had been made with any 
foreign powei, except those which 
were regularly laid before Parlia¬ 
ment As to tile principle expressed 
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in the first part of the note, there djd Charta^ ih the Revolution erf 1640, and 
not seem to be any different^ of opi- m that of 1688, the distinct ground 
nion Ministers condemned mterfe- ^aken was a declaration of sperafio 
fence in the internal affairs of another giievances to which practical 
state, and thought it Justifiable, only dies were to be applied, founded gi* 
upon some special case of self-de> tthei on ancient rights, or on e?;istifig 
fence, and necessary sc’cunty. It must propositions But this was very'dil^ 
rest on sonte clear, decisive, and in- terent frofii the course pursued in 
telhgible object, and not on the mere* * Naples, where the revolutibn was 
dread of example He conceived go- fected without any declaration whafe- 
v«mment to be fully justified iii ex- soever, and a forei^i constitution was • 
pressing a d^approbationHif the man- adopted, of which^ose who thought 
ner m which the Neapolitan revolu- fit to select it, knewjmthing. Ho had 
tioii had been effected In the first heard, though not vouch for 

place, that revolution was effected by the truth of the .story, that "Mien a 
a military mutiny ; and, in the next, copy of the constitution was called 
the Spanish constitution was adopted for, not one could be found in N ipleb. 
under the most extraordinary circum- This«bhnd and headstrong mode of 
stances He admitted that neither of proceeding, though not sufficient to 
these circumstances would afford just call for interference, could not be con- 
ground for an interference in the af- sidered without exciting feelings* of 
fairs of another country, since it was strong reprobation The noble lord 
allowed that everv st<ite liad a right could not help asking, what could be 
to conduct Its own affairs as it pleased, more iniquitous than the conduct o^ 
provided its transactions did not af- the Neapolitans to Sicily >* Sicily was 
lect the tranquillity of ether states, a distinct kingdom, though governed 
But still, it the military mutiny, or by the same king The Sicilians had 
the adoption of the Spanish constitu- distinct rights, piivileges, and laws 
tion, under such circumstances, ap- In short, Sicily possessed a distinct 
peared to be objectionable, he main- constitution of its own Such was the 
tamed that he had a right to express situation of Sicily; and could any man 
that opinion, while he, at the same pretend to say, that if a large army 
time, stated that those two transac- at Naples chose to effect a revolution 
tions thd not afford a just ground for there, and chose also to adopt a Spa- 
jnterference The case of Naples was niah constitution, the people of Sicily 
entirely diffbent from that of the Re- were to have no share in the modi- 
volution in 1688 It was not that of fication of that constitution ? What 
a people demanding a redress of gne- really took place on the occasion > 
vances, receiving a refusal, and the When the event of the revolution at 
military standing up m order to as- Naples was known, the strongest sen- 
' sist them 111 procuring that redress timent that could be conceived, was 
Such, however, was the oisc in 1688, ni^jjisfested in Sicily agaipst Uie new 
and with i^'spect to other revolutions constitution. He knew that a strong 
I that bad been effected in this coun- feeling was also said to have been 
try. At Naples the i evolution was displayed against the royal faniily. 
the eff^ict of a inihtaij^mutiny, car- This, however, ho denied, no feehng 
ned on m seciet liy a sect whom he but that of* the most devoted loyalty 
' would presently notice, no statement was manifested towards them, what 
of grievances mving been previously did the government of Naples do f 
made In the sti-uggle for Magna They sent a large military force to 
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Sicily to ovei^wi public opinion, and 
to coni^l ti^ Sicilians to submit. 
Wbcn that military force arnved at^ 
PaWmo, they found the difficulties 
pf the expedition greater tlian they 
\b3si been led to suppose, and they 
were induced to enter into a capitu- 
latioif with the inhabitants of Paler- 
ntOff and the power stationed in thalf' 
city—-a requisition as reasonable, as 
, .fair, as just, and hs eqmtable, as ever 
was concluded. .^It was signed and 
completely executed It stipulated 
that the two-l3I^s should compose 
one ^jngdom They were to have 
the same sovereign, but it was left to 
the Sicilians to decide whether they 
would have a di8tinc|; and sepm'ate 
parliament) or whether their parlia¬ 
ment w^as to be incorporated with 
tb^t of Naples This being signed, 
and definitively agreed hn, was sent 
to the revolutionary government of 
\ I^aples, but that revolutionary go¬ 
vernment refused to ratify it, they 
broke the solemn agreement which 
their own officer had entered into 
The noble earl and hiS fiiends touch¬ 
ed on nothing but what they deno¬ 
minated the conduct of despots They 
never complained of the conduct of 
usnrpcis, they never complmned of 
the acts perpetrated by new dynas¬ 
ties—on these they looked with for¬ 
bearance and tolerance—they only 
comphmed when the actions of legi¬ 
timate monarchs were brought under* 
consideration With regard to the 
Carbonari, he admitted, that if they 
had been a sect merely Neapolitan, 
there would have been no ground to 
interfere But was this the fact ^ 
Were the Carbonari a Neapolitah sect 
only? Were they all even “Italians? 
Was it not known that this sect ex¬ 
tended net only to every part of Ita¬ 
ly, but to Switzerland and permany ? 
Were not tlieir principles similar to 
those which liad been set m motion 
to overturn that which was called a 


legitimate government? Were not 
their principles practically and theo¬ 
retically the same widi imose which 
were known at the period of Ae 
French revolution ? The distinction 
he drew was this-—that there wga a 
complete difference between a sect 
having for its object the new model- 
’ ling of a government on constitutional 
principles, and one which extended 
into other countries, Ibr the purpose, 
generally, of overturning existing go¬ 
vernments In the latter case, it was 
no longer a national question, but one 
of a verjjyhiiitinct character. He, how¬ 
ever, not given any oginion—• 
neither had his Majesty’s government 
—whether the conduct of the sect of 
Carbonari did, under all the circum¬ 
stances, justify the interference of the 
Emperor of Austria. He was not pre¬ 
pared to give an opinion that it did , 
but he certainly could not say that it 
did not, because the inference must 
depend on the nature of the arcum- 
stances taken together It was not 
the fact, that the diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments betw'een this country and Na¬ 
ples had been dissolved. Sir W. 
A’Court was at piesent ambassador^ at 
the Court of Naples for the Court of 
Great Britain, while Count de Liidolf 
was the minister here, on the part of 
Naples, and, on a variety of occa¬ 
sions^ communicationshad taken place 
between the two courts He had in¬ 
deed stated, on a former night, that, 
under existing circumstances, no new 
powers or authorities would be grant¬ 
ed But he, at the same time, spe¬ 
cially and particularly pointed out 
the reason , namely, the situation m 
which Jlaples stood with respect to 
Sicily,—a circumstance which was 
conclusive on the subject, becausS 
this countvy could not have allowed 
those new powers, without at once 
deciding against the Sicilians alto- 
^edier. With regard, however, to tlie 
diplomatic authmiti^ existing, no al- 
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teration hod b«en ma4e, and no tn- 
tevruption of the ordinary iiitercourse 
hod taken place. With regard to the 
King of Naples having gone on board 
a British ship, tl^s was an accommo¬ 
dation fully d|ue to an aged monarch, 
who had been so long the ally and 
fnend oiCBritain. Nothing could be 
more dmerdnt than the case of Na * 
pies, and that of the first revolution 
in Spain. Th& constitution formed 
by tne latter was cons]dq)*ed by the 
Duke of Wellington, and other en¬ 
lightened characters, as unwise and 
impolitic, but It was the legitimate 
authorm'^ of the countiy, an^second- 
ed by British valour, had effected the 
deliverance of Europe It would be 
satisfactory to our ambassador at that 
court to Lave it known, that when he 
met King Ferdinand at Valencia, on 
his^oad to Madnd, he advised him to 
adopt It, and to act const tuUonal- 
ly The monarch, howevei, when he 
reached his capital, was induced to 
adopt another couise , but he adopt* 
ed It in such a manner as was satis¬ 
factory to the great bulk of the na- 
tion^ by issuing a proclamation for the 
immediate assembling of the Cortes. 
He afterwarda prevented that body 
from assembling ; and out of that 
event aiose the late revolution in that 
country Lord Liverpool repeated, 
that he did not pronounce any judg¬ 
ment on the conduct of Austna It 
was but justice, however, to that much 
calumniated government to state, that 
it had shewn the utmost readiness to 
withdraw its forces from Naples, even 
before the penod stipulated by treaty. 

Lord Holland eagerly supported 
the i^inions of Earl Grey He in- 
sistedTthat the allied powers had the 
better of ministers, when they insist¬ 
ed, that the latter had committed 
themselves by former treaties to an 
approval of their present policy. The 
publication of this circular on the I9th^ 
of January, in reply to a document. 


which bad come under the eye«f the 
British government in the Septembei* 
previous, could have no posable ob« 
ject but to strengthen the bands of 
ministers in the view of the approach**/ 
sng session of Parliameivt The nohie/ 
lord was, no doubt, at liberty to state 
his disapprobation of the mode iti> 
•which the i evolution at N9iples«was 
effected} but then to whom—i^ he 
was such a lover of neutrality as be. 
piofessed himself to be—to whom 
ought he to have expressed it? To 
the offending parties themselves, ami 
not to their enemies. The nohl^ord, * 
however, in his breathless haste to 
piejudge the case, reversed the whole 
matter, never said a word to the Nea¬ 
politans, but pointed out all their 
faults to their Austrian enemies, and 
yet tins the noble lord called acting 
with impartiality' Lord Holland ridi¬ 
culed the style of the circular, which 
appeared to him to beat strong marks 
of that hatied to learning which the 
Emperor of Austna so deeply che¬ 
rished Lord Liverpool had said, that 
though there might be cases in which 
he should not disapprove of an army 
t^ing a part m the accomplishment 
of a revolution, he could never ap¬ 
prove of one which originated with, 
and was entirely eftected by, a mili¬ 
tary body He would not enter into 
a discussion of that principle at pre¬ 
sent, hut would content himself with 
«aying, that he hoped the recent 
events in Spain, Poitugal, and Na¬ 
ples, where sucli glorious deeds had 
been achieved by the^oldieiy, would 
act as a warning to the great despots 
of the^rtb, or if they did not act as 
a waimng to them, would act as an 
example to then* subjects—teaching 
the formei that it is better to rest 
their force upon the affections of their 
people than upon thebayonetsof their 
solcliers, and the latter, thatthe power 
of tyranny, however formidable in the 
outset, cannot long resist the united 
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^itacicB of liberty and knowledge. 
Lord Irfverpool had turned away to 
the affairs'of Sicily, and had made^ 
assertions winch appeared to be some- 
^isliat hasty. Allowing the facts to be 
'fiailibe noble Iprd had described thenf 
-^•aiid’he would not then stop to ex> 
amine whether they were so or not— 
it*wae a great imputation on the go-* 
vemment of Naples. But, cpnsider- 
11 ^ the doubts which at present hung 
over the subject, surely it w'as not too 
mugh to ask for further information 
with regard to Sicily He was igno¬ 
rant the principles of the sect of 
the Carbonari, but could see no jus¬ 
tification which Austria could derive 
from the allegations w'lth lespect to 
them. Did history contain no men¬ 
tion of secret societies in other na¬ 
tions, and of secret societies prodn- 
c mg ultimately great and glorious ad¬ 
vantages to the country in which they 
' existed ^ According to the noble lord, 
the change or revolution in the Ne*!- 
politan governmen t was brought about 
by the Carbonari, or a sect which bail 
no known oi distinct chaiacter. Had 
noble lords ioigotten, then, that the 
Protestant religion was fiisl dissemi¬ 
nated by means of secret societies ^ 
How was it that all human impiove- 
nient sprung up * The establishment 
of the Protestant taith, the authority 
given to the doctrines of our national 
church all had their origin m those 
secret and confidential associations, 
the very name of which appeared to 
hll the noble lord with so much hor¬ 
ror. It was not to be borne that the 
people of Europe, who had been in¬ 
duced to make efforts so great^nd 
to tolerate privations so extr^di- 
nary, in order to re-bstablish a pacific 
system m Europe, should submit to 
the dictates of a tyrannical confede¬ 
racy. If the fieedom of pohtjcal con¬ 
stitutions was to be objected to, sure¬ 
ly the objections came but ungiace- 
fully from the reigning Emperor of 


Russia, from a prince reeking with 
the blood of his own father» (Hear, 
hear.) A prince on Whom the'crown 
of his dominions had devolved by an 
act of assassination was not to be re¬ 
garded as an oracle of morality.* 

Lord Harrowby remonstrated a- 
gainst the use of such language fo¬ 
rwards a pnnee, with whom this coun¬ 
try was in terms of amity 

Lord Holland justined his expres¬ 
sions as what he was entitled to use, 
by virtue of the privilege of Parlia¬ 
ment This pretext of secret socie¬ 
ties had equally been used to justify 
the combination against France, the 
invasion of Naples originated in the 
same spirit, and was the offspring of 
the same policy What their lord- 
ships had to consider at present was 
the question, whethejr the British go¬ 
vernment h^ openly avowed to the 
world, or clearly intimated to tlic 
King of Naples, the principles on 
which It was determined to act Had 
the ISritish government, or had it pot, 
made known to Europe m time for 
any useful or practicjil purpose, that 
it would lend no countenance or sanc¬ 
tion to the eiiterprize of the northern 
powers ^ Might not an earlier decla¬ 
ration of the views of England have 
had some influence with other states ? 
That It was a supposed countenance 
on our part which encouraged the 
confederacy, was, be thought, as evi- 
•dent as it could be made in the jar¬ 
gon or unintelligible stuff that had 
issued from the Foreign-ofhce on this 
subject In treating of the war in 
Spam, LordLiverpoui had often dwelt 
on the anefgy accompanying the ef¬ 
forts of a flee people, and had made 
this, an argument foi resisting the 
usurpation of Buonaparte Thatustirp<« 
ation was one of the most unjustifia¬ 
ble aggressions ever committed; it 
-had been deservedly condemned * and 
roost Readily did he join upon this 
point m the verdict of gpndemnation. 
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pASsed as it was uppn onp whom 
must still regard as a great man, and 
to whom inlus adversity he was the 
more willing to pay the tribute due 
to his talenta and virtues But the 
noble lord (Liverpool) himself had 
saul, that from the period of the,oc¬ 
cupation of Spam the French power 
began to lose its stabihty. In this opi** 
nion he (Lord^ Holland) inlly agreed 
with the noble earl. By the violent 
usurpation of the Spanish throne the 
ruler of Fraftce destroyed himself— 
eo tctu ses€ confsat-^^ova that mo¬ 
ment general opinion became arrayed 
agains^the French government, and 
that general opinion was the cause of 
the ultimate success of the allied ar¬ 
mies. In the course of this struggle, 
the sovereigns of Europe had encou¬ 
raged the Carbonan, and similar in¬ 
stitutions } they had all, with the ex¬ 
ception of Austria, promised Iree con¬ 
stitutions to their subjects, and all 
violated their promises. He admit¬ 
ted, that the example of Naples might 
be dangerous to the neighbouring 
despotisms. He would not give five 
years' purchase for the stabihty of a 
despotism in any territory neai the 
, place where freedom was fairly esta- 
bhshed He agreed with the noble 
earl that there was danger, and he 
rejoiced exceedingly that there was 
danger, to a despotic government, 
from the mere vicinity of freedom 
But the mode of meeting the danger* 
was, not by attacking die free govern¬ 
ment, but by improving their own 
He was sure, and he wished that truth 
could be conveyed to the ears of the 
monarchs who were allied*against na¬ 
tional liberty—he v/as surci whatever 
, differences might exist on questions 
of policy and measures of state, there 
was not a man wiUiin«the walls of 
tJiat House who tould lay his hand 
on his heart and say that the motive 
of the Austrians was not this mon¬ 
strous desire, of preserving its own 


rottenness by destroying the purity 
of a neighbouring.state. He conclu¬ 
ded with expressing his belief, that 
\his government had not duly exert¬ 
ed Its influence to prevent this uUw 
lawful interference With the afftotsilhir 
Naples. 

Lord Ellenborough approved of 
'the circular, and consid^ea that this 
government had gone as far as it 
could do with propriety and cfleCU , 
At the same time, he agreed with 
Earl Grey in condemning die princi¬ 
ples of the allies as odidus, and in¬ 
consistent with the indepeudeifce of 
any state. 

Lord Calthorpe was of opinion, 
that every possible effoit ought to 
have been used to prevent the inter¬ 
ference 

Earl Grey replied , but the ques¬ 
tion was not pressed to any division 

Two days after, the question was 
brought f 01 ward with equal energy/ 
by Sir James Mackintosh, in die 
House of Commons The attack up¬ 
on the independence of Naples he 
should ever consider as the most un¬ 
provoked and unrighteous aggression 
ever committed by a vicious govern¬ 
ment. Since he had given notice of 
this motion, the antu ipated event had, 
as he perceived, takui place Per¬ 
haps, before this tunc, the rum of 
Naples was completed But the great 
question which he had to submit to 
them upon this subject, depended 
not upon the course of events, nor 
upon the chance of war. No; though 
tne wh ole N eapolitan terntones should 
be once more overrun by the barba- 
rou^iordes of the north—.though the 
moff&n tyrants of regions, which 
were m former ages the ciadle of 
those rude warnors who desolated 
Italy, should once more pour their 
countlei^ forces up to the Faro of Mes¬ 
sina , neither circumstance would al¬ 
ter for one moment the motion he had 
to submit, nqr throw one obstacle in 
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hts way whiy lie ex^Mned pdn<- 
cipl^* On the contfa^, the more the 
prinaples of national independency 
w&ee trempled upon elsewhere^ the 
■^ttiOre strenuously they ought ^ be 
h^lerted m this country He would 
not venture to predict the issue of 
this contest Undoubtedly, and he 
said It wilh a melancholy reluctance* 
nj[>on all principles of human calcula- 
■"tfon, the chances were against that 
devoted country. They were in the 
favour of apohtical alliance and a dls- 
.ciphned army; and though our age 
had furnished, perhaps, the most u- 
lustnous examples recorded in histo¬ 
ry of the success of nations aglmst 
armies, of popular enthusiasm against 
military power, yet the ordinary ca¬ 
reer of human events would not jils- 
ttfy us in supposing any other issue, 
but that the fields, the forts, the towns, 
of Naples, would be too soon occupied 
1^ the army of the triple alliance 
Ine circular of the allied powers 
would save him a great deal of ar¬ 
gument,' as It clearly explained the 
terras on which these impenal com¬ 
missioners for exercising the office of 
dictator of Europe, chose that their 
^jfuture vassals, whetliei under the 
name of emperors, kings, landgraves, 
or other denominations, were to wear 
their crowns. These three sovereigns, 
who took upon themselves the lord- 
ship paramount of the whole of Eu¬ 
rope—who treated moiiarclis as theif 
vassals, and nations as their slaves, 
had arrived at a conclusion founded 
on that ancient and equitable maxim, 
that “ might is right" Happily, how- 
,ever, there ^ were still those i^o had 
some freedom left, and who could 
still boast of a Constitution memo¬ 
rable In the eyes of the world, and 
formidable, it would seem, to the 
Congress at Troppau SirJ Mackin¬ 
tosh admitted, that the first paragraph 
in the British circular, had expressed 
a reprobation of these principles, as 


strong as could be contained m lan¬ 
guage. But there was one point which 
required to be explained. If he was 
rightly informed, from the fkce of the 
document itself, the intentiort of this 
article of impeachment i^ainst P^Rce 
Mettemich was, that he had propo^ 

^ to the ministers of England a system 
of interference which, if reciprocal¬ 
ly acted upon,” would require his 
Majesty, the King of Great Bntam, 
or rather his Majesty's ministers, to 
admit into this country imeign armies, 
with or without the consent of the 
Parliament, and the people. He beg¬ 
ged if he was wrong, thai» dissent 
might be expressed; but ministers 
making no reply, he took it fpr grant-* 
ed heVas right The case stood thus - 
Pnnee Metternich, and the other mi¬ 
nisters of the allied powers, had pro¬ 
posed to the government of Great 
Britain a system of measures, which 
would enable the present, or any fu¬ 
ture, administration, to invite into 
this country an army, for instance, of 
100,000 Cossacks, Croats, and Aus- 
tri|^ns [Laughter, andci tes of “hear/’) 
It was, in eilcct, a proposition for en¬ 
camping a whole hoide of Cossacks 
m Hyde-paik, and for protecting the 
free and unbiassed deliberations of 
that House, by an army of Germans 
and Russians Now, he should be 
ashamed of himself, and of those 
whom he had the honour of address-, 
ing—he should blush for his country, 
and her Parliament, he should dis¬ 
dain even the character of that ho¬ 
nourable House Itself, if he could 
imagine that there was a single Eng¬ 
lishman among them whose blood did 
not boil with resentment at the bare 
suggestion of a single foreign power 
interposing m our domestic govern¬ 
ment, or a single foreign bayonet in¬ 
terfering in our private quarrels. The 
speaker dwelt for som.; time on the 
‘monstrous nature of this proposition. 
He then remarked ^ the dedatation 
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of the Allied Circular, that they had 
reason to expect the co-operation of 
Britain m their designs Was it not 
hhcly, that they should have had 
some reason or other for making this 
assertion ’ He begged to ask, whe- 
tfiei the solemn public deglaratioft of 
the three greatest powers of conti-^ 
nental Europe formed no prima facte 
ground for inqiin mg into tW conduct 
of administration? Or, supposing they 
had not made any such prftmise of as¬ 
sent, for inqiuimgmto the history of 
so flagitious a falsehood as the mini- 
stei s of the allies must, in that case, 
have p*»h])shcd to the world The^ 
only way to ascertain whether the 
‘British ministers had been guilty of 
the gieatest of all crimes to their 
countiy, or those ol the allied pow¬ 
ers of the greatest of all falsehoods, 
was to produce all communic<ttions 
that had taken place on the subject; 
and this, in biief, was the obji'ct ot 
bis motion Tins government had re¬ 
fused to receive and entertain Piince 
Cimitelli, the Neapolitan ambassador 
this was as much as the governments 
of Russia and Prussia had done, it 
was more than had been done in re- 
gird to M. Chauvehn, w'ho had been 
received as ambassador of Louis XVI 
after the revolution As to the part 
taken by this country in the present 
unw ai rantdble proceeding of Austria, 
it had been already described with 
more humihatirg eloquence than he 
could command , but inhat he infer¬ 
red from the speeches made on that 
occasion, in another place, was, tliat 
we weic to stand aloof from the strife 
—that we were torefuse that assi stance 
which our stmt neutrality requn ed us 
to withhold, to the suffering and the 
w eaker party, but that wc were ready 
to give as much moral,or affhe should 
call It, immoral, encoui agement to the 
aggressor, as could be conveyed in the 
inysteiious phraseology of ^plomatic* 
pwantry Hov^ver abominable be 


considered the piinciples of the Holy 
Alliance to be—however destructive 
,of all principles of human happiness 
—however subversive of private and 
public rights, and however injuji-" 
bus to the progress of human sqcieiy; 
yet still they must l>e acknowledged 
to have acted at least consistently wth 
*themselves, and with those*execrjible 
pnnciples. But this country had act¬ 
ed m a very different manner Tlie- 
ambassadors of Sweden and Denmark 
had been received without hesitation, 
immediately after the monarchs of. 
those countries had subverted the li¬ 
bel ties of their people , but the voice 
of jfowei was raised only when it was 
to denounce tlie presence of liberty 
The conduct of Naples towards Sici¬ 
ly was admitted to be blameable, and 
a stain upon the revolution, but it 
was not the object of the revolution, 
and foreign nations had nothing to do 
with It It was the same conduct 
whuh William HI had pursued to- 
wiuds Ireland We were not called 
to express an opinion on it, more than 
we would, if the Empeior of Russia 
had committed acts of injustice against 
the Calraucs and Tonguses If the 
Neapolitans, obliged to fix upon somq‘ 
model for a constitution, liad chosen 
a worse than the English, it might be 
in a great measure ascribed to the 
i onduct ot England towards Genoa, 
Lucca, Kagusa, and Parga, That 
Conduct It was that had alienated 
Italy, and obliged the Neapolitans to 
take a far worse model for their poli¬ 
tical improvements That conduct it 
was that had alienated the nations of 
1' urogc from us, and compelled them 
to regard our constitution no longer 
as a pattern for political amelioration, 
and lis a model of liberty for mankind 
It was objected, that the revolutionhad 
Ol igiii itedan secret societies This was 
not objected, however, when these so¬ 
cieties diiectcd then operationsagainst 
Murat He hoped, if their weie any 
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wetnbera of secrtt societies m Great 
Britain—if there were any who kept 
up what ought to be kept up tn secret* 
-who commeraorated a battle which 
g^pe4 a victpry certainly over the* 
st^pgth of a brave nation, but which 
he thought glorious—if any comme¬ 
morated the Protestant hero of religi¬ 
ous liberty, he hoped they would con- 
^i^r and take wai ning But ministers 
cared not how secret societies against 
liberty might be held, the only socie¬ 
ties w hose sfecrecy incurred their cen¬ 
sure, Vere societies for promoting the 
libeity’of a nation No one could re¬ 
probate more than he did, the mtci- 
icrence of the ainiy in a free state, 
but was a revolution to be censurecl 
merely because it received the sup¬ 
port of the army, without which it 
could not have succeeded ^ Ministers 
then said, it was ]ust to attack Naples- 
because Uie Carbu lari extended to the 
neighbouring States The Carbonar^ 
existed in Lombardy, m Etruria, in 
all paits of Italy, looking chiefly to 
England for encouragement From 
England it was tliat thc>y had derived 
their spiiit; to England it was that 
they had looked for couiitenaqce and 
. support. They had been encouraged 
legitimately and w isely, for, in such 
a war, such resistance w as legitimate 
and wise, encouraged they had been 
to revolt against the common enemy 
of Europe , encouiagcd they had 
been by this country—he did not say 
as Carbonari, but as partizans for li¬ 
berty What, then, was the meaning 
of this complaint, so mysteriously let^ 
out ^ If there are Carbonari in Lom¬ 
bardy, Etruria, and the Venetian 
States, were the Neapolitans answer- 
able ? Had the Neapolitans formed 
the Carbonari there ^ Di^ they now 
encourage them? The Neapolitans 
bad not petitioned, but could it be 
supposed that the subjects of a des¬ 
potic governmept durst have met, and 
prayed the sovereign to impose le- 


stnctions upon himsejf ? Ministers in 
ascribing the proceedings of the allies 
merely to the dread of local danger, 
had put a biief into their hands,which 
they were not using for themselves* 
Noije who heard the debates—the 
splendid debates which distinguished 
* the commencement of thaf, in his opi¬ 
nion, fatal war, could fall to remark 
the widely diflerent pretences for that 
war, and t^e war against Naples 
There had been, in 1792, one overt 
act stated against France—it was the 
decree of the 19th November 1792, 
encoiiiaging states to change their 
goveiimieiit, a decree of fraternity 
with all subjects who rebelled against 
their sovereigns The conception of 
chimerical ambition—of power run 
mad (C’Aem)—of despotism become 
drunk,which originated with the alhes 
at Troppau, had never been dreamt 
of then There had been m 1792, at 
least specious grounds of quarrel, 
there was here but open violatiqn of 
every principle. He would be bold to 
affirm, that the declaration of Lay- 
bach proceeded from the same malig¬ 
nant, dark, and dangerous principles, 
as the decree of the 19tli of Novem¬ 
ber The moral language now held 
by the allies, was exactly similar to 
that used on occasion of the par¬ 
tition of Poland In 1795, it was 
found that the pnnciplcs of political 
philanthropy could not be support¬ 
ed without the annihilation of the 
republics The neighbouiing sove¬ 
reigns were obliged to divide Po¬ 
land into three parts, and to leave 
none to the*abuse of the Poles The 
diet of Poland assembled at Grodno, 
and, protected by 100,000 Russian 
soldiers, subscribed then names to 
the surrende* of their existence as a 
nation —a deed which no force should 
have compelled tliem to do it they had 
ha^ a thousand lives. The execration 
of mankind was due to Uiem, hut to 
the authors of the foice, appRed to 
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them, and of the partition of thmr 
country, terms were due which he 
could not venture to use m that 
House Principles like those adopted 
by the allied powers, could not be 
sanctioned without the most &tal 
consequences. He would sa^ at once, 
that Europ'e could not retain its civi-*' 
hration, nor the diilerent members oi 
it their independence, in security, one 
hour, il such a system wpre introdu¬ 
ced. Prince Mettermch himself could 
nut, be rendei ed so insensible to the 
natural ope'■^tlon of moral causes as 
not to see that, should the suet ess of 
the al^ed armies be as complete as 
their own predictions would repre¬ 
sent It to be certain, there must still 
remain a sense of indignation whence 
subsequent results rau&t be yet ap- 
rehended, and that after they should 
ave degraded . sovereign into a vas¬ 
sal, the empty decoration of the king¬ 
ly title would scarcely serve to ac¬ 
complish him as die instrument of 
their purposes. He wished to know 
what it was tlie Neapohtans had done 
to render themselves unworthy of the 
freedom to which they aspired Did 
the authors of the Revolution in 1688, 
or those who provided for the Pro¬ 
testant succession, ever entertain a 
fear that ministers of the House of 
Brunswick would brand similarevents 
in other countries with the title of 
popular usurpation ? He condemned 
these meetings of sovereigns to divide 
the world amongst them, m the giddi¬ 
ness and extravagance of their power. 
He condemned them still more, when 
tliey designated themselves as a Holy 
Alliance. Had these professors of 
theology and ethics clearly under- 
stodd the sacred obligations by which 
they bound themselvec to regulate 
their future policy? The Christian 
religion was not a lehgion of slavery, 
but a faith that emb^ied in it .the 
pnnuples of morality and freedom 
Its doctrines were preached originally 


to the poor and humlde, nor would 
any modem confederacy of tyrants 
Rnd in It a fit instrument for deba¬ 
sing them Queen Elizabeth and— 
•William HI by placing themscNes 
at the head of the cause of 0eed^m 
and Protestantism, had secured the 
'liberties of their country, and raised 
her to the utmost height of glory 
He congratulated himself on the una-. ^ 
nimity which prevailed in the British 
public } but still considered, that this 
sentiment bad been, if nOt concealed, 
yet softened, m the ofiiual language 
employed 

Lord Castlereagh entirely conciu- 
red in many of the sentiments and 
general principles expressed by the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
He did not see, however, that the 
House was called upon to express 
any opinion on the subject, nor was 
It fair to demand, that ministers 
^hould disclose the particulars of a 
pending negotiation, in which we 
were not piincipals. He would mere¬ 
ly make a few general observations, 
with the view of stripping the main 
question of the coloming thrown over 
It by t^e biilliant talents of the last 
speaker. The honouiablc gentleman 
and his fiicnds, when we were re¬ 
cently engaged in war with a great 
military despotism that had overrun 
every smaller state, and threatened 
the independence of the greatest, 
were perpetually recommending that 
England should rest upon its oars 
Ministers wrere then asked why they 
jpersevered in a fruitless contest, and 
were told that our only chance of 
safety consisted m husbanding our 
resources. Was it for them now to 
contend that our resources were to be 
exposed for the sake of our moraPdiu 
ties? It was too much, after all that 
he ha({ heard from them on fom)^ 
occasions, after all that he had recent¬ 
ly heard of the distressed state of the 
country, altliough he, for one, did not 
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believe that our con^tian liras su^ 
as not to enable us to support any just 
or necessary burdens j yet, when jr^ 
duction of every kind, and especially 
c^our array, had been called for agaip 
and again, it was too much, he re¬ 
peat^, to be told that the British go- 
ve^nmenj; ought to dictate moral 1^ « 
^listoEurope. Thenationalresources 
w ere, he W'as p^suadcd, ei^ual to any 
©raeigency that might arise, or in 
which our own honour and interests 
might be involved, but they ought 
not%therefore to be rashly sacrificed. 
He would say, that no sovereigns 
wfre less deserving of any indecent 
attack than the two princes who had 
been subjected to it in another place. 
No sovereign, ruling over such exten¬ 
sive dominions as one of those illus¬ 
trious persons, had ever gamed a 
stronger title to estmuition and re¬ 
spect He would not shrink fiom the 
defence of the alliance, and conceived 
that the hostility with which it was 
view<‘d by the honourable gentlemen 
opposite, arose chiefly frrau its splen¬ 
did success, which had so wofully dis¬ 
appointed dll their predictions It was 
but an act of justice to others to say, 
and he said it with the utmost solemn¬ 
ity, that as far as his own knowledge 
extended, and as far as lus means, 
which were derived from personal 
and confidential communications, en¬ 
abled him to nudge, there had no^ 
been, since the year 1814, the slight¬ 
est indication on the part of any of 
the allied powers, of a wish for tem- 
torial aggrandizement. If Austria hod 
entertained any view of that nature, 
at the expense of Naples, she.j(vould 
have been completely checked by tlie 
other powers The expedition against 
Naples was therefore haost improperly 
compared to lhat against Poland. 
The paper to which the British go¬ 
vernment had replied, could by no 
,!neans be considered as the final dc- 
"cision of tile allied powers, on the 


difficult question of foreign interfe¬ 
rence The English government, how¬ 
ever, would have abandoned a duty 
which it owed to itself, to the ooiHf- 
try, and to the world, if ithad not, 
when those principles were submit 
ted to Its notice, explicitly declared 
Its dissent from them *Thc House 
would also be doing as gross an .ict 
of injustice towards ^ministers, li it 
did not give them credit for being 
sincere m £bat declaration, as it would 
be doing to the allied sovereigns, m 
assuming that the paper which had 
caused that declaration, was the final 
manifesto of their intentions ^He cer¬ 
tainly was of opinion, that if the prin¬ 
ciple were once admitted, that one go¬ 
vernment hada right to interfere in the 
domestic economy of another, when¬ 
ever a revolution was eftected displea¬ 
sing to It, the principle must certain¬ 
ly apply to this country as well as to 
any other, and as he could not admit 
the right of any foreign country to in¬ 
terfere with the administration of this 
country, or to express its satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction at any of its inter¬ 
nal changes or arrangements, and as, 
in addition to that, he could not for 
one moment contemplate the possibi¬ 
lity of any foreign potentate claiming 
a right to land his troops in this colin- 
try without the permission of parlia¬ 
ment, he apprehended that the prin¬ 
ciple asserted m the paper of the al¬ 
lied sovereigns, was carried further 
than was consistent with sound poli¬ 
cy The noble lord dien ridiculea the 
idea, that a mere representation on 
our part jvuuld have a tal&manic ef¬ 
fect in compelling all the great mili¬ 
tary powers of the continent to bow 
befme us Nothing could morede* 
grade the,character of this nation, 
than to become a mere reader of mo¬ 
ral essays, or to remonstrate wh^ we 
did not mean to act. Prince Ciiuitelh 
had been received with every atten¬ 
tion due to his ranlT and ipRairaCter, 
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thougii the British governntfsnt had 
rated its resolution to know more of 
the Neapohtan revolution before 
ving to It the lorinai seal of its sanc¬ 
tion Covcmnjent had decided^ that 
they had not a right to mterfeie, but 
not that the Austrian government Imd 
a right. Honourable members weie 
not to suppose that it was in contem¬ 
plation to quarter an Austrian garri¬ 
son for a perpetuity m Naples, far 
from it y thoii^ who did sd^ laboured 
under very erroneous impressions, and 
did great injustice to the allied sove¬ 
reigns, who were acting m this trans¬ 
action, %nder the most painful cir¬ 
cumstances, for the general benefit ol 
mankind He was ready to admu, 
that great difficulty would ar 1 ^e after 
the occupation of Naples, with regard 
to the manner in which it was here* 
after to be governed, and that being 
his view of the case, nothing could be 
more impolitic in a British minister 
than to involve himself and his coun¬ 
try in It Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that Austria had a light to 
go to war, still he liad never giver her 
any intimation that he wished that 
she should go to war On the con- 
trarv, he had always held out to (he 
allied sovereigns that Great Britain 
was not at all interested in tlie trans¬ 
action, and had so tai separated him¬ 
self from It, as to be no party to it 
. whatsoever The government of Na¬ 
ples bad been represented as of a na¬ 
ture so hoiTible, that the people, in 
self-detenoe> were called upon to de¬ 
stroy It. This was an unfounded and 
cruel misiepresentatioii. Naplesstuod, 
in this respect, in a very different si¬ 
tuation from Spam, hor the Spanish 
^evoltttion there were seveial plausi 
ble gtoulids The Spama^s had foi- 
merly been in possession oi a free con¬ 
stitution, and by their exertions du¬ 
ring the late war, had agiun shewn 
themselves worthy to enjoy it fhe^ 
had fl^t'i^ed O^e by their blootl and 
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« mised to maintaia then, after 

destroying it, held qjgt hopes to thw 
nation that he would give than an<*, 
qther This he failed to do. Xhe^^i^ 
my, that was instriuneiltal iq 
to* the revolution, was extrem^^ lU. 
• paid, was discontei^ed) and^for 
time previous to it, had beeniqasiM^.j 
of open mutiny The case m. Naples 
was very different. As far as bg was’ 
acquainted with that couiitry»,it 
joyed all the blessings of a free coun-v 
try, though it was nut in die possesr^ 
felon of a representative government, 
lie depiccated, how ever, die doctrine, 
that the subjects of gov ernments Wbiqh 
did not possess a representative sys¬ 
tem, weie justified m thiowing off 
their allegiance, and resorting to arms 
in order to obtain one Lven admit¬ 
ting that the change was desir^jie, 
he must look ujKin the introductum 
of It by an ai nied foi ce as most inju¬ 
rious. To hold any other doctrine, 
was to patroinae principles pregnant 
with danger, and calculated to loosin 
all the connexions of society, and to, 
destroy all the security of social eJ£,T ^ 
istcnce The fact with regard to the^ 
late government of Naples was, that it. 
had introduced many improvements,' 
and granted many new privileges.-., 
The privileges granted to the com¬ 
munes, of hxmg among themselves 
^their quota of taxes, the annual dcs, 
partmental assembhes tor the puipoSe 
oi remonstratiiig against grievances, 
and pointing out such measures as 
wcie ncdcssary to the good of die 
state—this was a direct organ through 
which public opinion might express 
Itself—-*' the abobtion of the feudal 
system and all its concomitant abuses" 
—it w as no small improvement in the 
government to deliver its subjects from ^ 
the diraltlom of feudality—*' the ren-,' 
denng of all men equal m the eye of ^ 
the law—the establishment of a new^ 
code, and the reformation of the tri- 
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bmiala »*-4iD tIttiMt were eon^ered m 
the firit stepft to liberal opmions, and 
as die foundation on which something 
» better might be built, when the na> 
doff had become prepared for the be¬ 
nefits ofia free constitution ” He de¬ 
clared the proclamation said to be is- 
.su^by tho King of Naples, to be a 
false document, for he had obtained 
a copy of the rem oii^^ issued, and 
which was not in the strain of the 
other; and he ought, in justice to that 
sovereign, to say, that irom all he had 
heard bf his character, he did not be¬ 
lieve thfere was any sovereign more 
anxious to do justice to the sentiments 
which reignctl in the breasts of his 
peimle. With legard to Sicily, so long 
as England acted as the protector of 
that country, she had been compelled 
to interfere in its internal affairs, but 
whenever she withdrew her armies, 
she withdrew her counsels also He 
must say, in justice to the King of 
Naples, that,lrom 1810 to the piesent 
penod, he never heard a complaint 
from a single Sicilian against the go¬ 
vernment oi that sovereign. That 
monarch had shewn, so far as he was 
concerned, the most liberal anxiety 
to promote the good of his people 
*He had done nothing which could 
justify a desire to have Ins govern¬ 
ment put doifin by force, and by a 
sudden and violent act of an armed 
body ; and were he to name any one 
government more than another winch 
appeared to be more calmly consult- 
jng the liberties of its people, it was 
that of the King of Naples, whose go¬ 
vernment had been so abruptly and 
violently put down. When the gentle¬ 
men Opposite reproached ministers 
with having subverted the free states 
of Italy, they forgot that they had 
found Italy not in possession of those 
free states, but witiiout them * These 

f entlemen had been silent, when 
'ran(% put down the free states of 

VOt XlV PART r 


V enice and Genoa Tfaent all their 
anxiety was to sue for peace with the 
•great Napoleon, the grand subvarter 
of the independence of states. Hu 
Jordship conceived that Austria was 
certainly in danger from the power 
of tlie Carbonan. The Carbonari 
avere a sect, whose operations were" 
not confined to Naples alone, but 
wbicli extended to other parts of 
Europe. They did not confine their 
efforts within* the borders,of any na¬ 
tive boundanes, but extended them, 
with philanthiopic chanty to other 
and distant parties '1 he cause of re¬ 
volution was nut with them locdl, but 
it was the cause of Europe They dic¬ 
tated to the Prince liegent of Naples, 
as well as to the parliament, they con¬ 
trolled both It was idle to say they 
only required a free constitution for 
Naples; their aim was not Naples, 
but the consolidation of all Italy un¬ 
der some form of government which 
they had not yet modelled, and was 
not a conspiracy, having such an ob¬ 
ject in view, hatched within the ter¬ 
ritory of Austria, and acting with 
others in concert out of it, a very na- 
turid ground of apprehension, against 
which an Austrian minister might 
feel himself justly called upon, in be¬ 
half of his own government, to inter¬ 
fere ^ It was in vam then to urge that 
England should interpose to prevent 
Austna from guarding herself against 
the machinations of the Carbonari, 
whose designs were evidently calcu¬ 
lated to the overthrow of the exist¬ 
ing frame of government in Italy 
Tiie revoluUon against which Austria 
had n^w armed, hud been brought 
about by fraud and seciecy, upon an 
organised plan between the military 
and the Carbanari, got upin the si^le 
of the worst period of the French 
volution. It was so completely ma¬ 
naged by these means, tliat it suc¬ 
ceeded, although its coramencemeni 
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was by the act of one hundred and 
fifty dragoons, thre^ lieutenants, and 
one pnest He conceived it was not * 
too much for the British government 
to pause in acknowledging such a re- * 
volution The noble lord concluded 
witl) strongly reprobating the incon¬ 
sistency and tyranny of the late pr6-f 
cecdings of Naples towards Sicily. 

Sir Robert Wilson said. Lord Cas- 
tieieagb had unjustly accused his ho- 
noui able atid learned friend of wish¬ 
ing to precipitate the country into 
wai On the contrary, he wished to 
rcco^nmend such a him but amicable 
mter|)OSition of ministers, as might 
prevent the ultimate recurrence of 
war under disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances He asked, whether the lan¬ 
guage used by ministers was that of 
men who sought to restrain the power 
of Austria from crushing the infant 
liberties of Naples The necessity of 
a constitution for that countiy had 
been long admitted The present 
King had declared to Sir Robert him¬ 
self his intention to give one in case 
of bis being restored The late King 
(Murat) had also expressed a similar 
anxiety, but was withheld by the fear 
of incurring the displeasure of France 
oi of Austria Sir Robeit lamented 
the fate ot that monarch, and wished 
to know if, as he had heard from high 
authority, a British accredited agent 
took part in the commission by wTuo(i 
be was condemned to death, and wit¬ 
nessed the execution (Contradicted 
by Lord Castlercagh ) Sir Robert 
urged the inconsistency of the allied 
sovereigns, in objecting^to a military 
revolution The present Emperor of 
Russia had ascended the throne by 
the means of a secret military revo¬ 
lution , and yet no Complaint was 
made of his accession under such 
cn cumstanecs Had rot anothei of 
these sovereigns promoted the defec¬ 
tion, of Gciirral Yurck from hisalle- 
'£ianc|' aucFdid not Austria .induce 


the Saxon army to desert the eolours 
of their sovereign in the battle of 
Lcipsic ^ It was singular ttiat these 
sovereigns, who had all in their tom 
promoted disaffection, should fiow 
till eaten to decimate troops which 
only followed their own example — 
The Neapolitans, he conocivcd, ntyst, 
ultimately succccdi^ They beg^n the 
contest with many advantages, and 
they had with them in the strugg^ 
the cordial feelings of the generous 
and the brave in every comer 6f the 
earth ' 

Mr Wilberforce said, Lord Castle^ 
reagh had very propcily divided the 
question into two parts, the general 
principle, and its particular applica¬ 
tion m the present instance, and had 
confined himself chiefly to the latter 
subject, llie first pait bore on his 
mind as infinitely more important. 
That the three gieatest military 
powers of Europe should assume to 
themselves the right of saying to 
other states—'' You shall form no 
constitution, except that which we 
please to sanction,” was a principle 
hostile to every idea of liberty He • 
could scarcely conceive any principle 
in itself so unjust or so abominable. 
He felt obliged to the honourable and 
learned movei for bringing the sub¬ 
ject under consideration, in order 
that it might leceive the utter repro¬ 
bation of the House They had rea¬ 
son to think that Europe w ould be a 
scene of trouble for some time to 
come. They knew that some mo- 
narchs, who, in their time of distress 
and danger, had held out to their 
subjects the expectation of a free 
constitution, had not effected that 
object Now, when such a piinciplc 
as this was publicly stated to fheir 
peoplq—when it was said that no 
constitution should exist but that 
wliich they sanctioned, was it not 
likely that those people would begui 
to t(^c the alarm, and foel their high 
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spirits eccited to action, by the exCT< 
t^ns of individuals m other countries 
to obtain their liberties ? This un-' 
doubtedly might be the case, and war. 
be*ng once commenced, they all knew* 
how easy it was to continue it In 
such a state of things, it became the 
mffff necd^sary to object to such a' 
principle, becaOi^p the public acts of 
tnonarchs so powerful were in the 
lushest degree important, and the 
proipulgation by them of such a doc* 
tnne^was calculated to dll with terror 
, the niiqd of every roan who cherished 
l.tlie love of national lilierty. The li¬ 
berties of England itself were not 
safe, if such a doctrine were admit¬ 
ted Neither could true morality 
nor true religion flourish, where the 
penple were not allowed, in the 
strongest manner, to express their 
dissent from it He would be unjust 
and ungrateful, however, if he did 
^ not acknowledge the benefits which 
England had derived from the alli¬ 
ance with these monarchs He did 
not conceive that there was any thing 
calling for our active interference, 
and, after the explanation which bad 
been given, he would not vote for the 
motion 

Mr S Wortley expressed senti¬ 
ments nearly similar 

Mr Tieiney conceived that it was 
impossible foi the House to pass a 
judgment on the circuldi w'lthout 
further information Ministers spoke 
of their remonstrances, but he wished 
to see the remonstiances themselves, 
because there did not appear to him 
in their professed neutrality to be over 
much of sincerity. They would do 
nothing themselves, but were very 
willing to sanction what Austria was 
doing. The ministers of France and 
Great Britain appeared to him in a 
very humble situation, when they 
merely went to this Congress without 
powers to enable them to prevent or 
to accelerate the performance of this 


act. It appeared, that they had only 
a seat in the gallery, to be spectators 
of what passed below, and tile mo« 
ment it was settled that the army 
should march, ** strangers were or¬ 
dered to withdiaw” Was that the 
dignified attitude of Gre^t Britain ? 
Orhere was nothing Mi T dreaded 
more than war He was more and 
more convinced, that almost under 
any circumstances we should endea¬ 
vour to preserve peace * But peace 
was not peace, without honour, peace 
was not peace, if purchased by the 
degradation of England, peace was 
not peace, if tliey did not hold the 
commanding station they ought to 
hold, should it be necessary to go to 
war 

Mr Robinson defended the conduct 
of Lord Castlercagh 

Ml John Ward, from his confidence 
in ministers, would vote against the 
motion At the same time, the march 
of the Austrian army towards Naples, 
and the steps preceding that move¬ 
ment, he looked upon as the most 
alarming circumstances that had oc- 
curicd in Europe for a Jong period 
of time He did not deny that cases 
might arise to justify the interference 
of one state with the internal govern¬ 
ment of another, but in such cases, 
if they ever occui red, the most ur¬ 
gent necessity must exist non-inter- 
lerence was the principle ; interfe¬ 
rence, the exception It was truly an 
awful phenomenon that Europe was 
at present called on to contemplate— 
a tribunal of sovereigns instituted for 
the avowed purpose of controlling the 
conduct of other states, and that not 
occasionally, or on any particnlar 
emergency, l^t permanently and sys¬ 
tematically lie appealed to all who 
now hbard him, if this was not a no¬ 
velty in the history of the world. If 
the tyranny of tlie holy alliance was 
thus to be planted ova all !]^rope, 
the European nations na^ nc^reason 
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to congratulate themselves on Uieir 
escape from the French Revo uUon 
w irom Napoleon Buon;^ 7 arte llis 
honourable and learned friend had, 
With great justice, coinpai ed the prin¬ 
ciples of the Jacobins in 1792 nith 
those of t^e sovereigns at Troppau, 
The French at that tune attempted to 
proscribe monarchy, which we consi¬ 
dered, and which he hoped would ever 
be consideicd, a valuable part of our 
constitution But what wpie the al¬ 
lied sovereigns doing ? They were 
endcavQuiing to proscribe liberty, 
wbichr<he trusted was a part not less 
dear to us. This was not the hasty 
act of revolutionai y demagogues, but 
the stern and deliberate act of states¬ 
men who had publicly proclaimed a 
crusade again«:t the liberty of Europe, 
and whose purpose was us immutable 
as It had been deliberate. 

Mr Brougham made a short speech 
in favour of the motion, and express¬ 
ed his satisfaction at the unanimous 
sentiment which prevailed in the 
House. 

Sir James Mackintosh tlien replied, 
and the House divided, when the mo¬ 
tion was negatived by 194* to 125^— 
making a majority of 69 

On the 3d March, in consequence 
of the arrival of the declaration of the 
allied powers against Naples, the 
Marquis of L^isdowne bi ought the 
question again before the House" 
"What be chiefly wished to reraaik 
upon, was the expectation which stall 
appeared to pievail in the allies of the 
co-operation of Britain It appeared 
by the latest accounts from the Con¬ 
gress at Laybach, that up to the very 
last date, the most extraordinary de¬ 
lusion prevailed as to tlie sentiments 
of the goveinmint of this country 
He must say, tli«t the delusion was 
most extraordinary, for, notwith- 
atanding the disavowal whigli their 
hat^ heard made in th.at 
lloua^y tVe noble cdil opposite* and 


notwithstanding what was stated in 
the circular of the Secretary for Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, It appeared irom a pa- 
.per published as the declaration ^of 
the allied powers, anil lecently ar¬ 
rived—the authenticity of which he 
had a right to assume, and w Mch he 
* indeed understood would fiot be^dx 
puted,—that,up to tjle latest moment 
in the month of February, in which 
It was issued, a most n&markcble de¬ 
lusion prevailed regarding the senti¬ 
ments and pnnciples of his Majesty's 
government He had, therefore, con¬ 
sidered himself bound once more to 
call their lordships' attention to this 
matter, in order to place btyond all 
doubt apd cavil the opinion of the 
goverrmtent and of that House 
Whatever surprise he might feel that 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with 
whosehabits of clearness anddespatch 
in public business the ministers of the 
allied powers must be well acquaint¬ 
ed, should not, duimg the peiiod of 
six months, have been able to make 
those ministers compiehend the views 
of the government of this countiy, 
but, on the contrary, had lelt them 
nndei a total misapprehension, how¬ 
ever much he lamented that this had 
been tlie case on a question of such \ i- 
t.d impoitance, the only use he meant 
to make of this circumstance was to 
refer to it, in order to impress more 
strongly on their lordships the duty 
of making known the sentiments of 
the government to the world, and of 
recording the opinion of that House 
on the journals . His loidship then 
took an elaborate view of all the 
grounds upon which the allied pow ers 
attempted to justify the couise tiny 
were pursuing, and hnally moved 
an addiess to his Majesty, expressing 
the satisfaction of the House that he 
had declined to be any party to Uiese 
proceedings, and a hope that Ins Ma¬ 
jesty would exert all lus mflueace to 
prevent the tranquillity of Europe 
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from being disturbed by their opera¬ 
tion ’ ' 

Lord Liverpool) upon the only^ 
point of this question which ore any. 
character of novelty, observed, lhaf 
he could not put the same construc¬ 
tion on the manifesto of Austria as 
the noblejmarqms had done. He did^ 
“Tldt^ean to defend it, either m whole 
or in part, but m his conscience he 
^id jiot b elieve that it meant what 
'H^as’VSpposed'by the noble lord. He 
wasi convinced, that by “ the allied 
powers'* were meant Russia, Austria, 
and Pmissia, and that Great Britain 
was not alluded to These were, in 
fact, the only parties assembled at 
Troppau, for though we had a repre¬ 
sentative at that place, he was no 
party either to the conferences or to 
the protocols He came now to the 
second question Was this eouiitiy 
in a imr state of neutrality ^ it he was 
not misinformed, his Majesty's mi¬ 
nister residing at Naples had made a 
declaration of the neutrality of this 
country, winch had been deemed 
perfectly satisfactory by the Neapo¬ 
litans, and had removed all doubt 
whatever respecting the disposition 
and situation of Great Britain He 
had further tlie satisfaction of know¬ 
ing the sentiments entertained 
throughout Europe of the paper now 
upon their loidships’ table. He knew 
that all the states on the continent 
were giatified by it, and were con¬ 
vinced, fiom the principles it con¬ 
tained, of the neutrality of tins coun¬ 
try. 

Thcq^uestion was debated at great 
length, and on the old grefunds, by 
the above speakers, and by Earl Ba- 
^thiirst. Lord Holland, and Lord Bl- 
’'leiiboiough The last speaker dwelt 
with great force on the impolicy of 
the system now pursued by*Austria. 
If his noble friend would look upon 
that movement with the eye tif a 
statesman, he could not fail to ob¬ 


serve the danger with which it was 
pregnant to the interests England* 
to the interests of France, to the in¬ 
terests of every country m Europe, 
and more particularly to the interest 
of Austria herself. If his noble friehd 
woftldlook at the situation of Aus- 
^iia, if he would recoUqpt that she 
stood insulated among powers hos¬ 
tile to her, both fronr posiUon and 
from prejudice, if he would consider 
that her ddfence rested on her mov¬ 
able mass of military for^, drawn in¬ 
deed from the subjects of her heredi¬ 
tary dominions, but paid by the trea¬ 
sures wrung from her Italian and Po. 
lish provinces, he would reflect that 
she was in possession of no military 
frontier, and that, except on the side 
of Saxony, she had no fortresses; if 
he would remembei that she relied 
entirely on the army which she could 
march into the field, if he took these 
encumstances into his consideration, 
as also the manner m which po¬ 
licy was regarded by surroundmg na¬ 
tions, it he would recur to her his¬ 
tory, and obseive the conse¬ 
quences which had attended every 
irruption which she had made into 
the soutli of Italy, if he would re¬ 
view the dangers which she had in¬ 
curred on former occasions, by with¬ 
drawing her forces so far from the 
centre of her power, he (Lord Bllen- 
borough) was convinced that his 
noble friend would see that no move¬ 
ment could be more false or more fa¬ 
tal than that which Austria had just 
made upon Naples. 

The mqf’qnis divided the House 
upon the motion, when it was nega¬ 
tived by 84- to 37 

On the 20th March, the afiaim of* 
Naples wer^again brought before the 
House on a different footing by Sit 
Robert Wilson. He took Ins giound 
upon the letter addressed by Sir W 
A'Court to the Count dc Gallo, la 
wluch he stated the d^^inuijiiatibn of 
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Bntain not to interfere, uidess in the 
case of personal insult and danger to 
the ro^al famU;^ of Naples. It was 
hereby implied, diat in such a case 
she claimed‘the right of interference. 
The assertion of such a power was 
incompatible with the rights of idde> 
pendent nations, and most injurious 
and hazardous to our own, for it 
onghtito be r^ollected, that we could 
apply no principle of public law to 
the foreigner, that he, in'tum; might 
not apply to ourselves He would 
inform the noble lord of a fact, for 
the truth of which he might venture 
to pledge himself. Subsequently to 
the conferences at Troppau, the di¬ 
recting minister of the confederacy 
against Naples had held a convcisa- 
tion with some other distinguished 
persons, which turned on a possible 
diange of adminibtration in this coun¬ 
try, by the introdnclion to office of 
some members who usually sat on the 
opposition side of the House, that 
directing minister had not scrupled 
then to say, that if such a change did 
take p]ace#it was the determination 
of the aiked powers to treat England 
as they were resolved to treat Naples 
It was hinted to tins minister, that 
Buonaparte had found the road to 
London long and impracticable 
** True,” he rejoined , “ but even 
then we can put England upon the 
footing of an mfected nation, {natton 
pestifer^e,) and cut off ail communi¬ 
cation ) He Avas prepared 

to asseit, that this was not a loose 
unguarded conversation, but express¬ 
ly Intended to prove to those who 
heard it the determined and extensive 
character ot the confederacy against 
Naples If the principle laid down 
by gir W A Court couVl be main¬ 
tained—it It were to go forth to Eu¬ 
rope that snch aa is t». he the giound 
on which a war nnj^ht be commen¬ 
ced—-he put It to the noble lord 
(JOstlrt^jL,b)dibethci pietexts would 


be wanting to inwtdve Great Bntam 
in hostilities. « Did he think that the 
pachinations that had distuibed other 
nations-—that bad agitated Spain-— 
piat had distressed Irance—that had 
suspended the Habeas Corpus, act in 
England, would be wanting in Naples 
,to compel this country to^take part 
in the war already commenced 
Pitt Iiad never advanced such a doc-< 
trine He had merely, in 1792, < 10 ^ 
structed Lord Gower to declHt'^that> 
notwithstanding the principle^ of 
neutrality maintained by his M^csty 
relative to the internal government ot 
Prance, he did not thereby abandon 
that solicitude which he must ever 
feel for the personal safet} of the king 
and royal family of Fiance. Such 
was not the language of war, but of 
sensibility, of generous sympathy; 
and the proof of it w'as, that a war 
did not take place in consequences. 
It was the more necessary now to 
come to a decision upon this point, 
because the circular ut the noble lord 
which Avas to explain every thing, 
liad explained nothing, .uid because 
It had been so tar mistaken, that the 
allies had asserted, that though Great 
Britain did not engage in the w«r, 
she acted with an uniformity of prin.. 
ciple, and an identity of views The 
allicb ought now, though late, to be 
told that Great Britain w’ould not act 
upon any such gross misunderstand¬ 
ing, but held m abhorrence the doc¬ 
trines so newly pioniulgalcd as the 
laAV oi nations 

Lord Castlereagh said, there was 
much m the speech of the gallant 
officer OTi which he did not deem it 
necessary to enter into any discussion 
He would not, for instance, make any 
observations on the correctness ot bis ’ 
vai lous statements, nor would be re- 
Ici to thS rich repast of piivate con¬ 
versation winch the gallant officer had 
thought proper to retail to the House, 
and Avbidh -undoubtedly boasted vt 
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stt tilie choM of A<iv4ty. 
ndt apply himself to a review of those 
circumstances, in the idea of. 

ttie gallant officer and his fhendsj 
ni^t cmne witliin the pale of po3Si-{ 
bility ;• neither would he advert to 
the prpphetic visions with which the 
^aljmit o6^per had that night favour- 
eci me i^ouse; nor to those visions 
with which gentlemen opposite so 
Aequent ly afhiused themselves, and 
v?fiicirwitir‘'^Il due deference to 
theni, he was not bohnd to consider 
as gospel. With regard to Mr Pitt 
^having* abstained from interfering 
''on tlie occasion referred to, it had 
been solely on the principle that such 
interference would rather endanger 
than benefit the royal family of 
France. Though he quite agreed ni 
thh opinion of Mi Pitt, that, consi¬ 
dering the situation of affairs, such 
an exertion would probably be at¬ 
tended with evil consequences, still 
he could not recognize it as a general 
proposition applicable to all times. 
It undoubtedly was consistent wilh 
the principles of humanity, as well 
4s of policy, to extend relief, if it 
could be extended, to those m ho were 
placed m a situation similar to that 
of the royal family of France ; and 
certainly, so far from the principle of 
interference in such a case having 
been discountenanced m the proceed¬ 
ings of the period to which the gal¬ 
lant officer had adveitcd, the direct 
contraiy was the fact It was by the 
expression of the generous feelings of 
all sides of that House, and by tliat 
alone, that good could be efiected. 
That was the only effectual mode by 
which the country could at any time 
interfere with any prospect of suc¬ 
cess But one feeling pervaded the 
House on this subject; and no man 
felt that feeling more intensfely than 
Mr Fox. No man pushed his moral in¬ 
dignation at the scene which was about 
tQ be acted farther than he <hd no 


m^n was more anxious to aovr France 
&om th|rt; foul and unpteru^ deed, 
which would ever disgsaCO the oauso 
she had undertaken, which wfhuld 
ever be viewed as a staifi upoil^thti' 
while of her proceecHngs, and whidl| 
had*plunged her in a moiral warfmN^ 
with Europe. The extinotion of tins' 
royal power would go to the dissuluv 
tion of all ties and treilfies, commer¬ 
cial and political, between this coun¬ 
try and thaf state By such a mea¬ 
sure, all the gieat inteiests of the 
country would be prejudiced and 
compromised The Neapolitans, he 
conceived, weie highly indebted to 
the Biitish govei nraent for the course 
tlicy had taken. If there were any 
persons on earth who, more than 
others, ought to oppose the calamity 
of overstrained power visitmg the 
royal family with insult, the people 
of Naples were the individuals the 
most interested And he was happy 
to state, that the people of Naplqs 
were more enlightened on that point 
than tlie gallant geneial, judging 
from the speech he delivered that 
night, appeared to be. So far from 
any ill feeling having been excited 
by the conduct of Sir W. A’Court, he 
had received the thanks of the people 
of Naples, who considered the ordef 
he had received as a protective order, 
meant to shield the royal family from 
,the dangei incident to any sudden 
tumult That order was, in fact, con¬ 
sidered as a guarantee of that neutral¬ 
ity which Great Britain had all along 
professed and acted upon In des- 
fending thqgeneral policy of Austeia, 
Lord C. remarked on the readiness 
with which she withdrew the airay, 
with which, at the end of the last 
wai, she ha^ occupied the Neapoh* 
tan territory No inducement what'’ 
soevei had protluced that abandop- 
inent, jbut a lettm* from the Kipg of 
Nkples'to the minister of Austria, 
which he had seep, j^hc to 
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that fetter was,*—“ My army it^aiiupa 
at Naples for your service; tfike care 
what you are doing; you are sur¬ 
rounded by troops who were lately 
opposed to you. I hope your roila 
sway has termed them, if 
general has orders to leave your ter¬ 
ritories in ten days ” Was it likely , 
she should do this merely to return 
and seize tliat territory now, when 
all the great powers were watching 
her, and, he^would assert* determined 
not to let her remain there ^ 

This debate was distinguished by 
the first appearance of Mr Canning 
on thfe great question I’hough no 
longer a member of administration, 
he declared himself ready to justify 
the note of Sir W A'Court before the 
House, before tlie country, and be¬ 
fore the world With the most de¬ 
termined disposition to preserve a 
strict neutrality, a neutrality perfect 
both in deed and w^ord, still he should 
have held himself the basest of man¬ 
kind could he have failed to have 
qualified that system with one condi¬ 
tion—could lie have failed to provide, 
as far as instructions could provide, 
for the perfect security of the royal 
family of Naples ; to fling herself into 
that vortex of political agitation which 
must evidently remain after the with- 
clrawal of the royal family should be 
effected, was neither the duty of Eng¬ 
land, nor the intention of govern.^ 
ment; but to effect that withdrawal, 
if necessary, was the policy which 
bad distinctly been avowed from the 
commencement of the contest. If 
PiMTis had stood upon the ocean in¬ 
stead of upem the Seme, and if assent 
to the proposition could havecained 
with it th< means of putting the pro¬ 
position into f tttet, th^, ne would 
ask the assembly whu^ be was ad- 
r dressing, would not the same instrijc- 
ticms have been issued to France, 
which, in the present^ case, had b&n 
^trent^d cod^Uined of with respect 


to Naples ? WTtli iMe Exception, ^tlfe 
system of goremntent was an en^e 
neutrality, an absence from the coun- 
jsels, and even from a knowledge of 
jthe counsels, of the allies Whaterer 
ground might be tak&n 1^ die ho« 
nourable gentlemen opposite, their 
real object was to mvoive*1^e emm- 
try in w ar, the division of the mpit 
was peace or war; his vote was for 
peace, and the true m^e of p^ezetf 
ving It—neutrality Mr *C. insisted, 
that no half or Constructive su|>^rt 
could be given, either with honour to 
England, or with benefit to the conn- f 
tiy invaded. Suppose such a con-*^ 
structive promise to be given to 
Naples, and suppose Naples, upon 
the faith of it, to embark herself in a 
contest, which perhaps otherwise she 
would not have undertaken, wfiat 
disgrace, what eternal infamy would 
be cast upon England should she fail 
to fight the cause, as though she con¬ 
tended for her own existence, with 
all the strength and means which ex- 
ekion could command. But was it 
not romantic to talk of embarking ’ 
the country, not on account of duty, 
alliance, or obligation, but merely as 
matter of sentiment and fee ling, in a 
war in which she had neither interest 
nor concern ? What instance was to 
be found m English history in which 
the country had embarked in a war 
of such ektent, and yet come out of 
It with honour There was one in¬ 
stance , it was in the case of Spain. 
If there was any part of Ins political 
life m which he gloried, it was, that, 
in the face of every difhculty, of every 
discouragement and prophecy of fail¬ 
ure, his had been the band winch had 
committed England to an alliance 
with Spain—to an alliance with a 
ctmntry robbed of her government, 
and writhing, for the time, in the 
dutches of the conqueror But could 
It be said that he had ever nam'ed or 
aigued nbat aliianoc as cUier than an 
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aEiance^ for l»et^ Ibf ^chtm ? a« an 
aHiMioe whidi knit togd^kor the fates 
of the tvrcr (finioiis so closely* that* 
neither could break from it ninth hoi 
near ? He had vienred it as an alhanol 
for hie or foY death, England fur^ 
nuhtyg the necessary supplies. Spam 
^ th^ ae upon which British means,, 
vw^FurTand money, could most effec¬ 
tually and most successfully be ex- 
tKE teo * he^er been seen to 

mncn^rbm rah^fll^est ? Had he ever 
consented to that c^nnpromise which 
had been spoken of—>the going a little 
way and seeing what could be done, 
and then, if convenient, giving up the 
cause i The example of Elizabeth 
had been quoted, but Mr Canning 
endeavoured to shew, from the au¬ 
thentic history of that great queen, 
fbat she had made a rule ot interfe¬ 
ring only where the interest Ot her 
kingdom was concerned. Whatever 
the House might think of the paper 
put forth by the allied powers—and 
no man abjured its principles more 
fully than he did—whateverthe House 
might think of the condition of Naples, 
he did believe that in taking either 
one side or the other of that great 
quarrel, in which the allies were one 
party, and m which Naples reprc- 
ronted, rather than was, the other— 
in engaging m such a war, the coun¬ 
try embarked in no short or trifling 
contest Would to God that tlie 
tish constitution were capable of be¬ 
ing transplanted into other countries, 
and of taking root m their soil' but 
the idea of establishing it m other 
countiies by the force of the sword, 
was too chimerical to be entertained. 
Let us not suppose, higlily blessed as 
we were in the enjoyment of our en¬ 
vied constitution, that there was no 
salvation without its pale. Whatever 
tmglit be the result of tKe present 
portentous struggle, it was not in our 
power to lead tlie portii^ to tlie point 
we wished^ either by persuasioxt, ire- 


m 

monstrance, or force. .'I^comse we 
had to pursue was on «j^ank whicli 
Jay across a roaring«s|ream ; and 
tJiough attempts might be made to 
bear us down on the one aide or the 
otler, yet we were bound to ]^esecve 
an nndeviating path. , 

0 Sir James Mackmtoslv and Mr J, 
W. Ward supported on this day the 
same views whidi they bad urged on 
a former occasion. 

Sir R, Wilson Anally stated, that, 
as the letter of Sir W A'Court was 
written merely for the purpose of m- 
fornpog the Neapolitan government 
that the British fleet would ^nly be 
employed in case of any personal out¬ 
rage being oflered to the royal family 
of Naples, he should not piess his 
motion to a division, but should ask 
leave of the Bouse to withdraw it. 

On the 2Sd Match, the same sub¬ 
ject was brought before the House of 
Lords by Lord Lansdowne A si¬ 
milar explanation was given by Lord 
Liverpool, and was considered so sa¬ 
tisfactory, as to induce the motion to 
be withdrawn. 

On the 27th, Lord Ellenboroiigh 
moved an address to his Majesty, 
praying that be should interpose his 
mediation between Austria and 
Naples. The motion was resisted by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, and was nega¬ 
tived without a division 

In the course oi the following 
month, the destinies of Italy came to 
a crisis, and Naples yielcted to the 
first shock of the Austrian army, .It 
was also understood, that, upon ^be 
breakm ^out of the insurrection in 
Piedmont, the Empeior of Russia 
bad ordered his army stationed in the 
south of Poland to advance into ItalyT* 

Under ^bese circumstances, Mr 
Hutchinson, on the 4th May, mgdea 
motion for the House to form itself 
into a committee on the state of 
hation, as connected viith the events 
now passir^ in Eur^^e. repre- 
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the enormous accession of 
power wlucb Russia and Austria 
would gain by being allowed to make 
themselves uncontrolled masters of 
the continent. As the af&irs of It. 
were now come to a period, 
march of the Russian troops coi/ld 
have no object but against Spam, 
and after they had put donn the li¬ 
berties of thar*countiy, what could 
England expect but to become tiie 
nfcxt victim ^ This counfiy, there¬ 
fore, should lose no time in assuming 
a commanding position, and opposing 
her power as a barrier to the progress 
of this tyrannical confederacy. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the 
circumstances under which the march 
of the Russian army commenced, were 
simply these While the campaign 
against Naples was still undecided, 
the insurrection m Piedmont broke 
out; and the first act of the revolu¬ 
tionary government was to declare 
war against Austria The latter ha¬ 
ving the greater part of her forces 
employed in the south of Italy, felt 
herself under the necessity of apply¬ 
ing for aid to her ally ; and tins had 
been the sole cause of the march of 
the Russian troops. There was no¬ 
thing in this movement which had the 
least hostile intention towards Spam, 
and be would confidently assert, that 
neither of these monaichs had any 
view to tenitonai aggrandizement 
On the 7th May, Lord Castlereagh 
rose and said, he wa-- able officially 
to state, that the Russian army had 
received orders to stop, and would 
not pass Its own frontier. J'his fact 
would be sufficient to prove how im¬ 
properly and illiberally these two 
great powers had been treated m the 
House ft 

Lord Milton and Mr W^arre, while 
they expressed satisfaction at the in- 
telbgence, observed, that, though 
Russia might thus be acquitted of 
any plaiss^of tervtorial acquisition^ it 


wius imposffible not deeply to repro^ 
bate a system so hostile to^the ltbef«<i 

f s of mankind, as that on which they 
;re acting 

The hnsi discussion on this subject 
during the session took place on the 
21st June, m comment upon the offi- 
« Cial declarations which the aywmbled 
roonarchs had issued from 
at the close of the Congress. 

Mr Stuart Woftley mo ved, that 
these papers shouk^ 
before Parliaraeni: It was now eyi,- 
dently upon the principles contained 
m them, and not upon any of the 
grounds formerly stated by the minis¬ 
ters, that the invasion of Naples had 
been founded It was time, there¬ 
fore, ho thought, for the House to 
express its opinion with regard l:o 
these principles. * 

Lord Castlereagh concurred with 
the general reasoning of the honour* 
able gentleman, but did not conceive 
It regular for Parliament to call for a 
paper, without some practical object 
in view, nor that a mere exposition 
of general principles demanded any 
counter-dcclaiation. He did not 
scruple to declare his disapprobation 
of the principles advocated in the do¬ 
cuments which had been brought un^ 
der the notice of the House. He 
could not recognize the principle, 
that one state was entitled to inter¬ 
fere with another, because changes 
might be effected in its govci anient 
m a way which the former state dis¬ 
approved. For cei tain states to erect 
themselves into a tribunal, to judge 
of the internal affairs of others, was 
to arrogate to themselves a power 
which could only be assumed in de¬ 
fiance of the law of nations, and the 
principles of common sense He 
thought that tbeailustnous monarchs 
had been ill advised in adopting prin* 
ciple^i which were not consistent with 
sound policy,; but he believed they 
had been guided by no other tuottve 
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tb«n a realdasue tafttH^ve tbepcwse 
(kf Bar ope—>tha£ they hud had no view 
to aggrandiee theauelves by the acqui< 
sition of territory. There was now 1 
conspiracy abroad which menaced tb| 
existence of* every regular goveriv. 
menu When that was the case, he 
not jEpcpared to say how far ge-^ 
tie^f^hfrinciplea like those contained 
in the declarations of the sovereigns 
<^>^lit not be defe^ed, as the means 
'’ififTpti5Vfehtin^*cf!d^ith which all go¬ 
vernments were tlnvAtened. 

Sir James Mackintosh rejoiced to 
hear tlie condemnation which the 
noble lord had passed upon the prin¬ 
ciples contained in the declarations 
of the sovereigns. He was no ad¬ 
mirer ot 1 evolutions as such, but he 
was an admirer ot those who created 
a'systcm of older out of a system of 
abuse He could not admit that a 
revolution was the greatest of all evils. 
The gicatcst of evils was to be a 
perpetual slave. Ihc declarations 
of the sovereigns made no distinction 
between the most justidable rebellion 
against a cruel and bloody tyranny, 
and a wanton mutiny against a mild 
and well regulated government. Was 
it not true, by the description which 
tlie noble marquis applied to the prin¬ 
ciples on which the invasion ot Italy 
wasjustiiied, that the allied sovereigns 
had entered into a conspiracy against 
the laws ot nations ? Was it not true, 
that the attack on Naples was an at¬ 
tack on all states that attempted a re¬ 
formation ot the abuses ot govern¬ 
ment ^ Could there, in the whole 
range ot history, lie tound conspira¬ 
tors against the peace, the repose, 
and the rights ot nations, it these mi- 
htaf^ despotik were not ^ He thought 
the allied monarchs had not consult¬ 
ed their own interests in then late 
conduct By denouncing all* popular 
principles, they might pro\ oke letali* 
ation Irom those not well aifectod to 
their power, if kings held out diat 


liberty could not be esiablidbed vtith- 
out destroying monarchy, tl» people 
might, m their turn, declare UKUiarchy 
inconsistent with Uberty- It was, 
tlitn, the duty of England, whidi had 
soPong experienced the union of freom 
dofn with monarchical institutions, to 
AiTterfere on this occasiop, and shew 
to the world how much of national 
happiness and security would be lost 
by either extreme. 

OntheskraedayLord^W Bentinck 
brought forward his motion respect¬ 
ing the aflairs of Sicily Peculiar in¬ 
terest was attached to it in the House, 
from the length of time and ihe dis¬ 
tinguished ability with which the 
noble lord bad commanded the Bri¬ 
tish force by which that island was 
defended against France. It was in 
consequence of the interest thus in¬ 
spired, his lordship observed, that he 
had been enabled to overcome the 
reluctance felt by him to present him¬ 
self for the first time before the House, 
He who had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing the progressive iiuproveraeut of 
Sicily, and had had the moitihcation 
of seeing all the best rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the people taken aw'ay— 
their prospects blasted, and them¬ 
selves, after the promises held out to^ 
them, placed in a worse situation than 
they were in before the British were 
among them,—he who had seen all 
these things, must be supposed to feel 
deeply upon such an occasion Li¬ 
berty had been granted to this peopl# 
on principles not inconsistent wuthr 
those of the Holy Alliance. It had 
been legally pledged, and upon aa« 
thority legitimately sacred When he 
quitted Sicily, there were two condi¬ 
tions solemnly stipulated for on the * 
part of the people One was, that no 
individual should be molested for bis 
connexion with the British while they 
administeicdthe affairs of the island; 
th*e other, that their lights and privi¬ 
leges diould net be iippairo^ by the* 
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trax)Sfer of thar admmtstratton. So 
far from these •.stipulations having 
been falfiiied, there never was a more 
complete annihilation of all rights and 
privileges than that which foIIowecU 
Sicily, during the first six years uftts 
occupation, when it was subjected to 
the yoke of absolute powei, had 
forded no co-operation m its own de¬ 
fence. Upon the 1 epresentation, how¬ 
ever, of the Marquis Wellesley, and 
under the auspices of theTlercditary 
Pnnqe, the old free constitution of 
Bioly was restored, with some im¬ 
portant improvements In 1812, the 
three Mouses unanimously agreed on 
the basis of a new form of constitu¬ 
tion. On that occasion, the Barons of 
Sicily presented ofae of the most glo¬ 
rious spectacles that the world ever 
beheld they came forward with the 
voluntary surrender of their own feu¬ 
dal rights. It was determined to adopt, 
as far as possible, the form ot the Bn* 
tish constitution. U he three Chambers 
were reduced to two, the Lords Spi¬ 
ritual and Temporal formed one, and 
the Commons the other The parlia¬ 
ment met m the years 1813, 1814, 
and 1815. In 1814,thekingresumed 
the reins of government, and renew¬ 
ed his oath to observe inviolably the 
form of government that had been 
established. In 1815 his majesty went 
to Naples At that time a series ot 
instructions were sent out to our am- , 
bassador. Sir W, A’Court. He was 
free to confess, that if he had had 
the framing of them, he did not think 
he could have drawn up any thing 
better calculated to satisfy the deep 
interest he felt in the welfare of Si¬ 
cily But what efforts were made to 
""give effect to thtin >—Nonewhatevei 
They were received with jjpy in Sicily, 
but they were immediately followed 
by the decree of the king which uni- 
the two countries "This act of 
union not only did not support tKc 
Stcifiau^onsti^tion, but, in fact, de¬ 


stroyed it altogether, and made Sicily 
a province of Naples. The king had 

t ssumed the right of arbUirarily fixing 
lie amount of the taxes,~a condition 
lanifestly inconsistent with nationri 
prosperity. VV'^ith regard to the abo¬ 
lition of feudal rights, it had been the 
;yoluntary act of the barony anil had 
now no effect but to render'Tlf&^b-'' 
vereign power more absolute than 
before. His lordship conc luded wit h 
moving an addr^.--*®/ his MmeS- 
ty, praying tbai^Ac would intefTCfo 
to restore, if possible, that freedom 
and happiness to Sicily, which this 
countiy stood pledged to secure to 
lier 

1 he Marquis of Londonderry com¬ 
plimented the noble lord on the calni, 
intelligent, and candid manner, in 
winch he had treated the subject He 
had, at all events, however, been too 
late of introducing it The circum¬ 
stances alluded to took pi ice in 1815. 
It was at that period, when the cir¬ 
cumstances had recently occurred, 
that parliament should have been call¬ 
ed on to vindicate the national honour. 
It was a little too late to come to par¬ 
liament now, in order to eliminate 
the court of Naples on account of cir¬ 
cumstances that happened five years 
ago, more particularly when they 
were told that bicily was about to 
undergo anothei oiganization, but of 
what nature he was ignorant. He 
ccitainly did not know the nature ot 
the contemplated change, but it was 
supposed that it would partake of the 
character which the noble lord so 
highly prized, that of a separate and 
independent nation It was to pos¬ 
sess a government wholly distinguish¬ 
able from the government ot tlic 
kingdom of Naples He was doubt¬ 
ful, however, as to the benefits of this 
separatio'n. They all knew with what 
reluctance Scotland gave up what it 
deemed its independence, and yet, 
he believed, the learned gentleman 
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opposite, (Sir J. Mftcluntottb,) who 
certal&ly had the love of freedom as 
much at heart as any man, would noj; 
willmgly go back to that palladiurji 
of liberty—to that invaluable blessing 
-^Scottish independence The same 
opinion, in regard to Ireland, was be- 
c«njiuig''daily more prevalent among* 
many of those who had most strenu¬ 
ously opposed the union with that 
loauwitry * i^rnosition of the 
^ijtish in the c^stitution of Sicily 
nad been solely with ItTie view of fit¬ 
ting that island for a military station. 
It must, however, have been unplca- 
sing to the people, and its result had 
not been happy. As far as he could 

1 *udge, he never knew a constitution 
ess suited to the genius of a pec^ile, 
which seemed less likely to work 
beneficially for them, than that winch 
bad been formed, and he believed 
there was no feeling more general 
when the Bi itish troops left the island, 
than that that constitution could not 
stand. Those who formed it affected 
to take the British constitution for 
then model, and he believed they 
took measure of the table on which 
he was then leaning, so determined 
were they to be correct, even in the 
most minute point of arrangement (a 
laugh) , as fur as the administration 
of government, the laising or the sup¬ 
porting an array, were concerned, no 
constitution could be more defective,* 
and It was equally inefficient for se- 
Airing^ the happiness of the people. 
At length all parties determined that 
a fundamental change shouldbc made 
In 1814, Sir W A’Court was autho¬ 
rized to ejcplam to the people of Si¬ 
cily the reasons which compelled 
Great Britain to withdraw her troops 
from the island, and it was perfectly 
true, that in the memorial.which he 
presented on that occasion, he ex¬ 
pressed a hope, that whatever changes 
were made in the constitution, should 
be worked out by means of the con¬ 


stitution, and not effected, ds HtocTem 
alterations in government were, either 
by the array, or by secret associations 
However, after workingfor near twelve 
minths in remodelling the constitit- 
tijfbi, the parties intrusted with tH^t 
^ty came to a dead stop The con¬ 
sequence was, that the'two Houses 
addressed the Crown; and a royal 
commission was appointed to effect 
the desired object. This royal com¬ 
mission also failed, and4hen the king 
was called on to renew the constitu¬ 
tion of 181S!, which It had been found 
impracticable to carry inti^ effect. 
This was referred to the council of 
state, under whose cognizance it was 
for several months, without any good 
being eftected So that if it were wish¬ 
ed to establish the reign of chaos m 
Italy, those individuals appeared to 
have pursued the most feasible means 
for the accomplishment of that ob¬ 
ject. He was not aware of there ha¬ 
ving been, during the six years that 
had elapsed since the period of our 
leaving Sicily, a single instance of a 
Sicilian alleging that he had been ill- 
used on account of his previous con¬ 
nexion with the British fie did pro¬ 
test against the extravagant notion 
that the British government was to be 
held to an eternal interference in Si¬ 
cilian affairs, for such was the effect 
of that principle of obligation which 
was contended for bj the noble loid. 
It would be perfectly unjustifiable and 
impracticable, unless we had made a 
specific contract for such interference. 
He w as not aAvare, therefore, of any 
circuiustance by which it could now 
be justified. 

Sir J Mackintosh strongly aup^ 
ported the motion With regard to 
the delay bi mging it forward, no 
man in Europe knew the pledge given 
by Britain, till the papers were hud 
on the table. The question, as replied 
to by thq noble marquis, involved 
thiipc propositions. First, therewas no 
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evidence before them, or before £a* 
rope, of the impracticability of the 
political government established in 
Sic ily under the auspices of the nc^Ie 
lord (Bentmck.) Secondly, he would 
submit to the House, that if the 
vernment were really found impr^,^ 
ticable, and*were proved to be so, in¬ 
stead of the ancient constitution be¬ 
ing restored,—the constitution which 
we were obliged to restore, if tlie one 
which supemeded it should be de¬ 
stroyed,—the whole of their ancient 
constitution had been overturned, all 
their fpivileges were abolished, and 
tbero was an entire establishment of 
despotism instead The thud propo¬ 
sition for which he would contend was, 
that the change which was now made 
by the King of Naples rc-opened the 
question, and entitled the Sicilians 
still to have their ancient system re¬ 
stored The ridicule against the Si- 
cfhans for their minute copying of the 
British constitution, was neither very 
becoming nor very generous No 
proof had been given of the imprac¬ 
ticability of maintaining the constitu¬ 
tion, and of correcting any defects 
which experience might shew to ex¬ 
ist in it The real obstacle lay in the 
desire of restoring absolute power, 
and the obligation to do it, incurred 
by the flagitious agreement with Aus¬ 
tria of the 12th June, 1815 What¬ 
ever opposition existed against the 
Sicilian constitution, had not been in 
the two Houses of Parliament, but 
in the court, in the councils, and, if 


Europe was not deceived, in the very 
family of tlie king. The only friends 
•f England were the friends of the St. 
iilian constitution. The lovers of li¬ 
berty naturally became attached lo 
England The constitution of England 
had been the ancient standard ,*Eng- 
'^land, the classic ground 0f4(ii|^rfey «- 
He asked, wherein the constitution 
now given to the Sicilians could be dis¬ 
tinguished from absolute 

monarchy > It wi>f a very fashionable.- 
topic, that ceiTam nations were not 
fit for political liberty Wherc^in the 
woi Id had any nation become* quali¬ 
fied to enjoy liberty, without the pos¬ 
session of it^ The Italians were now 
in the same situation as the English 
three centuries ago They were now 
struggling, as we had done vihile lay¬ 
ing the foundation of the noblest fa¬ 
bric of liberty the world ever saw , 
and, by the same struggles, they 
might yet be restored to their an¬ 
cient splendour and glory The 
noble lord now proposed a motion, 
which called for no censure, and 
manifested no severity It only ask¬ 
ed something more of their ancient 
privileges for the Sicilians, than the 
constitutions of 1821 or even 1816 
had given He should rejoice if any 
improvement were derived by a de¬ 
fenceless people from the interfe¬ 
rence of Great Britain, who had of¬ 
fended deeply against them 

On a division of the House, the 
motion was negatived by 69 to 35 
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CONSTITUTION'AL QUESTIONS, 

Catholic Question —Mr Plunkett’s Bill—Carried in the Commons’— 
bates in the fords'—Negatived —Pufranchtsnnent oj Grnmpomid»—Trans- 
Jerence of its holes—Motion for Parliamcntai y Refoim hy Mi Lamhion— 
• 2?^ Lord John Russell —Sir J Mackintosh's BiU for Mitigation of Pu* 
nishment in Cases of Forgery, 


The Catholic question, already de¬ 
bated 80 often, and in so many diffe¬ 
rent shapes, made this session a nearer 
approach to a successful issue than it 
had done on any previous occasion. 
On tlie part of the ministry it was 
thi own cntii ely loose, being support¬ 
ed by several of the most leading 
members. It experienced opposi¬ 
tion, therefore, chiefly from the alarms 
and prepossessions btill cherished by 
the higher members of the pohticiu 
and ecclesiastical aristocracies. • 
The approach of the discussion was 
marked by the piescntation of nume¬ 
rous petitions from the English cleri¬ 
cal bodies, praying that the church 
should be deprived of none of those 
securities against popery, fixed to it 
at the glorious epoch of the Revolu¬ 
tion. On the other hand. Lord Nu¬ 
gent, on the 28th February, present¬ 
ed a petition fiom the English Roman 
Catholics. This petition, his lordship 
observed, i^as signed by 8000 indivi¬ 
duals Among these were the names 
of seven peers, fourteen baronets. 


seven of their own bishops, and a con¬ 
siderable body of their clergy Be¬ 
sides the increased claims of the Ca¬ 
tholic body, he rested Ins hopes of 
present success, particularly on the 
declaration of the petitioners on the 
subject of foreign infiuence, hitherto 
the mam object of jealousy One 
passage was expressed as follows —. 
"Your petitioners have been accused 
of giving to a foreign potentate a part 
of that allegiance which is due only 
to their own sovereign; but they have 
repeatedly and solemnly denied the 
charge, and they now again beg leave 
to make the same denial,” and they 
added, to our sovereign lord the 
king we swear pure and undivided 
allegiance, in him alone we acknow¬ 
ledge thefcivil sword of the realm**, 
(using the words of the 39 ai tides) 
" to be plated ” The petitioners fur¬ 
ther stated, that they did not acknow¬ 
ledge that any foreign prince, prelate, 
sytate, or potentate, ought to have an^ 
authority in any master civil, spiri¬ 
tual, or ecclesiastical, m this coun- 
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try. This main questioti being clear¬ 
ed away, there remained no longer 
any reasonable pretence for refusing 
to the Catholics an equal particim* 
tion of civil rights The doctriye 
that Catholics did not consider dm 
oaths made^with Protestants binding', 
was long since swept away along with 
the rubbish of ether prejudices ; but 
let the House recollect how long they 
bad suffered from the effects of such 
prejudices Ih vain had Catholic Eu¬ 
rope disavowed the doctrines imputed 
to them , in vain had the opinions of 
thenios6 learned universities been de¬ 
clared , in vain had the example of 
the amicable manner in which Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants lived together 
operated , the tests which had been 
created on the ground of such preju¬ 
dices still continued Plow absurd 
was It to exact an oath, that no men¬ 
tal reservation was intended, and no 
dispensation expected from the Pope, 
when, if such were the case, no oath 
could be binding The Catholics, 
however, valued the sanctity of an 
oath too highly to make it an instru¬ 
ment of political power where they 
could not take it conscientiously It 
was therefore most fallacious and ab¬ 
surd to say, that Catholics did not 
regard the sanctity of an oath, and at 
the same time to place an oath as the 
only barrier to their power It was 
arguing in a circle His lordship quo¬ 
ted the sentiments of Bishop Hoad! v 
and Archdeacon Paley, that though 
it might be necessary, fVoni urgent 
pohtical circumstances, to withhold 
for a time certain privileges from the 
Catholics, the first opportunity ought 
“~to be embraced of placiT%4hem on a 
level with their fclIow-citizens The 
motion being seconded by LordGlen- 
orcliy, the petition was laid upon the 
table. Mr Plunkett afterwards pre¬ 
sented a petition, signed by several 
thousands of the Catholics of Ireland, 
and which, could say, contained 


the sentiments of the grekt body of 
that persuasion 

After these preliminaries, Mr Plun¬ 
kett rose to bring forward his grand 
motion in favour of the Cgthohcs H6 
disclaimed employing any arguVnent 
founded on supposed disaffection lU 
£he Irish Catholics, Such nn^gu- 
ment their conduct had nobly refu¬ 
ted Determined as they were to per¬ 
severe in their efKjir|ts to obtain re¬ 
dress of gnevancea^ndrestoration of 
rights, they were equally determined' 
never to seek them but as the result 
of wisdom and justice in the legisla¬ 
ture, m which they knew that they 
could not be ultimately disappointed, 
lie admitted that there existed an 
eager desire for rcdiess, and some¬ 
what of that sickness of heart, which 
arises from hope defeired He did 
not expect that the remedy would at 
once remove all discontent The 
waves were heard to roll for some 
time after the tempest had ceased 
The measure was objected to on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of settling the 
details, and some want of agreement 
in its friends Such a course was not 
fair, manly, nor candid. I’he Catho¬ 
lics called for concessions which jus¬ 
tice rcquiied, which the constitution 
admitted, and which policy warrant¬ 
ed If you showed the request to be 
unfounded in argument, he yielded the 
question, but it you objected to the 
form of the mea<vure, or to the detail 
of the terras, he would say it was not 
fair, manly, nor candid, to meet the 
question so. What right have you, 
Mr Plunkett proceeded, what right 
have you to neutrality on such a ques¬ 
tion > Why don't you come forward 
to assist us ? Why don’t you remove 
the objections winch you are so sefa- 
sible of ^ Why don’t you deal up the 
obscurities which mislead us ? Whbt 
right have you to wrap yourself up 
in neutrality on a question which, if 
not bad, is necessarily good ? What 





he to prO|K>8e« was to refer 

the ^ktons \irhich he had preeeftted 
to a committee, for arranging the 
mode in which the desires ejepressed 
ii»4:hem could be complied with This 
questKm wouW Iiave been carried on 
a former occasion, but for tiie gross 
mkeond^t pf its friends. That wa%» 
at a titpe when Europe was in a most 
critical and aiarrning state; and those 
who voted fur it then, could not now 
withhold their'%u/port No poition 
of ^he people had bewi/ more distin¬ 
guished for zeal and valour lu the de¬ 
fence of the country than the Catho¬ 
lics They had fought our battles; 
they had shed their blood with a per¬ 
tinacity of self-devotion for the liber¬ 
ties and privileges of the British con¬ 
stitution, which shewed that they 
whre worthy to enjoy them He ap- 
preltended, then, nothing of hostility, 
certainly nothing of rancour, against 
his motion i'Jiere might be some¬ 
thing of prejudice opposed to him. 
When he said prejudice, he begged 
to be understood to mean nothing 
huiUul to the feelings of any indivi¬ 
dual or class of persons. The preju¬ 
dices opposed to turn were derived 
from an oncin so noble, and connect¬ 
ed thpmsci^es with feelings so inti¬ 
mately associated with thb struggles 
of our ancestors, both for civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty, that they claimed every 
respect and attention, but as they 
*weie honourable iii their origin, he 
hoped they weie m their nature ac¬ 
cessible to truth and reason The 
learned gentleman endeavoured to 
show, that religious belief could never 
be a justifiabje giound of political ex¬ 
clusion The 1 equisitions, too, were 
entirely negative; nothing positive 
was called for A man might be an 
infidel, he might believe in Jupiter, in 
Osins, m all the host of heaven, and 
all the (icipmg things qf the earth, 
and be admitted to all the privileges 
of the state, foi the statutbry abhor- 
voL A TV i»vm I 


rence was limited to thjhse who belie¬ 
ved all the great princi|]l^^of reli¬ 
gion, He endeavoured to dhew, ^at 
thqCathohc doctrine of tralMuhstan- 
tia^n involved nothing so wholly 
al^rd as was generally represeOtoaf^ 
J^Queeif Elizabeths reign a great? 
^rt of the nation believed m the real 
presence, and that politic princess' 
caused the liturgy to* be so drawn 
up, that It Ji^ht not directly shock 
this belief. QTlie re8tric,tions under 
which the Cathokes laboured had 
been imposed in consequence of cir¬ 
cumstances winch had now lo^ lea¬ 
sed to exist Tlie situation m Eu¬ 
rope, the designs of Spam, might at 
one time render it necessary to im¬ 
pose some restiaints on those who ac¬ 
knowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope Yet they did not attribute to 
him any absolute power, or temporal 
authority, but merely a spiritual su¬ 
premacy A right reverend prelfite, 
eminent for learning and ability, white 
expressing themost liberal sentimenfsf 
on the subject of religious opinion, 
had pamed something which he calb 
ed civil worth, from which it WdS ex¬ 
pedient that the Catholics should 
excluded Now by this principle of 
civil worth. It was ,very clear that a 
man might shut out persons of the 
highest merit, he might shut out alt 
those who were most eminently de¬ 
serving of admission; and ha might 
let in those who were the most worth’* 
less and the most unfit. If this new¬ 
fangled phrase of civil worth” wgs 
to be repeated, with a v,ew to keep 
the Ce^^hohes out, it might be well to 
know what it meant, it did not in¬ 
clude all tluit had immortalized the , 
worthies of English history, neither 
did it include the little accidents of 
birth, education, and virtue, nor the 
mere imruutenal requisites of justice, ^ 
prqbity, and honour All these wefe ' 
shut out of civil wfortji. Thisqirhi^i- 
ple Qj^ eitclusiqn was an upstart^ re- 

tjr ^ 
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publican pnnciple, hostile to the very 
soul of the constitution | it wrested 
the sceptre from the hands of the 
King, to strike at the rights ofuhe 
King's subjects The 30th of Charles 
II. was passed upon the principle, 
that- the pi ince on the tfirone *i,as 
strongly suspected of being a Catfi A 
he; It was a sort of substitute for a bill 
of exclusion Tt was continued in the 
Act of Union, only until parliament 
should otherwise provitfe. Back¬ 
ed by these clear proofs of the oi igi- 
nol nature of out constitution—back¬ 
ed by the plain object and scope of 
the 1 efoi mation—by the plain object 
and scope of the revolution—by the 
provisions of both the unions—by 
the subsequent declarations of parlia¬ 
ment, that the Catholics arcliegc and 
loyal subjects , but, above all, back¬ 
ed by the practice of the last fifty 
years—by the whole course of the 
late reign—which, if the doctimcs 
now niaintaintd were true, would be 
an outiageous violation of the consti¬ 
tution , backed, too, by the declared 
opinions of all the great men who 
have lived since the agitation of this 
question—of Mr Dunning, Mr Pitt, 
Ml box, Mr Burke, Mr Sheridan, and 
Mr Windham, in short, by the autho¬ 
rity of every man whose name has had 
buoyancy enough to float upon the 
stieam of time, have I not then tri¬ 
umphantly accomplished what I set^ 
out with asserting, viz that the ex¬ 
clusion of tlic Catholics was no fun¬ 
damental part of the constitution >' 
Yet, why do I say triumphantly? 
When I miss so many of the ornai- 
ments that illustrated this House when 
the subject was forraeily agitated, I 
should feel any thing but triumph. 
W here is Whitbi ead, tlieuncorruptible 
and sleepless sentinel of the constitu¬ 
tion ? VVhere the moie than dawning 
' Virtues of Horner ?—the matured ex¬ 
cellence of Rqmilly, that steady light 
that threw a liistre, not merely op his 


profession and his country, but on 
every thing connected with the inte¬ 
rests of oui nature ? Where is my 
illustrious friend Ponsonby, the con¬ 
stitutional leader of the ranks of op¬ 
position, levering alike'the prwileges 
of the Clown and the riglits of its 
• subjects? W'htie is the^,lamented 
Elliot, as noble in his nature as libe¬ 
ral m his sentiments,—the model of a 
true and unaftepted aristocracy ?— 
Where is the firm constitutional inte¬ 
grity of Pigott ? But, above all, Iviw 
shall I deplore that overwhelming and 
inestimable loss last sustained, and 
w'lth which I dare not trust myself? 
Missing the presence of all these, can 
1 feel any thing like triumph ? Walk¬ 
ing befoie the sacied images of these 
iilustiious dead, as m a public and 
solemn procession, shall wc not dis¬ 
miss all party feeling, all angry pas¬ 
sions, and unwoithy piejudices ?” Mr 
P would now paiticuldily consider 
the speech formerJj^ made by Mr Peel, 
than whom no man’s opinion was like¬ 
ly to produce a stronger impression 
on the public mind Mr Peel urged, 
that in the present state of li eland, 
and the dispioportion which existed 
between the Piotestants and the Ca¬ 
tholics, It was impossibfe fhat the 
lattei sliould be faithful to their oaths, 
and sliould not scekto establish the su- 
piemacy of their own faith ** In that 
case," said Mr Plunkett, " Cathobes 
and Protestants are in a state of inter¬ 
minable hostility , we arc bound to 
support our establishment to our last 
gasp, and they to their latest breath 
bound to attempt its destruction. 
Ihus are we lashed together, for ever 
struggling, and nevei in security If 
I could view the question as the right 
honouiable member for Oxford looks 
at It, 1 ovould at once abandon all in- 
terition*of legislation, not in the hope 
that I should bring back the freedom, 
the glory, and the security of our an¬ 
cestors, but because 1 should think 
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they were doomed to perish. 1 ^uld 
retire from the question^ not like him 
to a state of rest, but of torpor—4iot 
to repose, but to that insensibility 
which IS the prelude to dissolution.” 
Mr Pi would*venture to assert, that 
the Catholics were wliolly guiltless of 
such a frightful imputation, that they* 
hiirbouied no hostility to the esta¬ 
blishment “ Every rational Homan 
Catholic feels himself no more at li¬ 
berty to attempt the subversion of our 
establishment, than to*cnteitain the 
^mworthy purpose of depriving an in¬ 
dividual of his property He knows 
that the same principle gives him and 
us life, liberty, and property, and he 
wisely prefers the Protestant esta¬ 
blishment m an unimpaired slate, to 
a Hnman Catholic establ'shment in a 
sbbveitcd one He is bound by the 
oath he takes, both as a man and a 
(’hiistian, not only not to make the 
attempt, but to resist it, if made m 
any other quarter , and if, indeed, the 
oath were, as ik contended, so cen¬ 
tral y to the piinciples of his religion 
and his nature, it would be as unjus- 
tihdblc in the legislature to impose it 
asjt would be disgiacetul in aCathoIic 
to take it I ask the right honourable 
gentleman on what authority he takes 
upon him, in opposition to the asser¬ 
tions, to the oaths of the Catholics, 
to brand and burn this stigma upon 
their foreheads f* I cannot find in the 
' laigc volume of human nature any 
principle which calls upon Homan 
Catholics to subveit that state by 
whoso law% he is piotected, merely 
that the heads of his priests may be 
decorated w’lth a mitre If, however, 
he is exclucUd from the privileges of 
the state merely qu acconnl^of his re¬ 
ligion ,—if lie IS made an invidious 
exception in a country winch permits 
the talents and vntucs of all other 
men to advance them to the highest 
honours , and it tins exccpticih extend 
to the natorum et gut nascentur 


• 

ab they will tpdeed have a suffi- 
cieA motive to aim at the destruction 
of max state which heaps upon them 
onwBO heavy aloud of injustice." The 
Speaker proposed to require exten- 
sn^e securities ftom the Catholics, 
ticularly in regard to the loyalty 
their cleigy , but the grand reme¬ 
dy, in compaiisoa of Avjiicii all others 
were vain and nugatory, “is," said he, 
to incorpqrate the Homan Catholics 
with thc'State, that their interest shall 
be our security, to 1 ivct them, asit were, 
to the State, and through the state to 
the cstabhslimont I would unite the 
Catholic by cvei y affection an3 every 
good teolmg of lus natuie—by every 
motive that cm operate upon his 
heart and head—by every obligafion 
that can bind his conscience, andevery 
aigument that can convince his un¬ 
derstanding , not so much by adding 
to his power, as by removing every 
offensive exclusion—every Mnwortliy 
distinction. I do not pi opose here to 
stiike the shackle from his limbs, for 
he IS free , but to remove the brand 
from his forehead, foi he is stigma¬ 
tized 1 would not have him a mark¬ 
ed man and a plotting sectaiy, but 
would raise him to the proudest rank 
man can attain—to the rights and 
privileges of a fice-bofn subject Do 
not, I enticat you, as sincere fiiends 
to theProtestsnt establishment, reject 
this appeal for justice and grace , do 
not dnvc youi Roman Catholic bro- 
therfroni your bai a discontented sec¬ 
tary , do not tell him who wishes to 
be a friend that he. is, and ought to 
be, an enemy ” Could Mr Peel assert, 
that Ireland must ever letnain as it 
now IS, a moial jungle, only fit for. 
the abode of beasts, and men like 
beasts? Ittnight be«saKl, that there 
w'fts a point where concession must 
stop , but tins was not the act of 
1793 , which placed them in the most 
strange and anomalous situation.— 
They were entitled tt^vote for eveiy 
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oiKce, from that ol^a member oi par¬ 
liament to the lowest in the corpfra- 
tipn, but not to bold any of tlitm 
Ml P particularly dwelt on the sitp- 
tioii of the Catholic ,it the bar He 
was admitted as a member of tlut 
profc'^oion, but its power and honor^ 
were refiftcd him , he was invited to 
display his talents and information in 
A public theatic, and every person 
bound to him by lehgion and affinity 
was gladdengd at his progress , but, 
aRer advancing into honourable cha¬ 
racter in his profession, when his 
heart beat high with hope, and the 
prospect of success ought to have 
opened on his talents and attainments, 
he was obliged to stay short, his 
liop^s were dashed to the ground, 
his manly and useful ambition was 
cliecked , he saw many «)f his fi lends 
%vlio had stalled with him ni the race, 
pass by him on the way, and he was 
left m a slate of gloomy hopeless de¬ 
spondency at the outei dooi of the 
temple, not allowed to step over the 
threshold to acquire any of those 
honouis which invited his moie for¬ 
tunate competitois, and thus bis fate 
final]} disheartened every person con¬ 
nected with him by affinity and reli¬ 
gion, who had been delighted by the 
promise of his outset There might 
be a point where exclusion must be¬ 
gin , but this point must be fixed by^ 
necessity only , and it was to fix 
whei e that necessity lay that he noiv 
called for a committee of the House'. 

Mr Peel would not have riacn so 
eaiiy in the debatg^, had he not been 
so pointedly attacked by an antago¬ 
nist, always overpowering, and parti- 
, pularly w hen he employed his extra- 
orchnoiy powers of reasoning in tear¬ 
ing to pieces a sppcch made four years 
ago, and left unanswered till now. 
He begged leave to premise, that if 
gentleman supposed lie rose to 
express an unqualihed satisfaction in 
the state of things as they now ex^ist- 


cd, or that he was ready to take a 
temporary advantage, not of argu¬ 
ment but of prejudice, and, like a 
skilful disputant, to turn to his cwm 
account whatever, not reason but in- 
genuit}, could call to his aid, he la¬ 
boured under agieat mistake. He 
liad never viewed the question but as 
a choice of evils, nor had he been 
ever satisfied w ith the alternative pro¬ 
posed , but it had grown out of the 
anomalous state of society wliich he 
found pi c-exi»tmg He had selected 
that ivhich he thought the best mode 
of remedying theevil, under theoctual 
circumstances, without, by any means, 
looking on It as perfectly satisfactory 
He bad never thought the mode ab- 
solutel}' good in itself, but as a refuge 
from greater evils He could not ad¬ 
mit the right of every subji ct to enpy 
any office The various classes of dis¬ 
senters weic m the same situation 
with the Catholic, and whatever pii- 
vileges were conferred on him could 
not be refused to thetd The Test and 
Corporation Acts must, in that case, 
be, not roodided, but entirely repeal¬ 
ed Such an opinion was contraiy 
to that of Mr Pitt and Mi Burke, 

It was decidedly contrary to that 
of King Wdliatn, as appeared by 
two extracts winch he read from, 
that prince's letter to Mr Howard 
He wanted no more than that decla- 
jiation of King William to justify him 
m the vote w Inch he intended to give 
that night upon the question tlien be¬ 
fore the House Theie were other 
authorities to shew, that thd principle 
contended for by Mr Plunkett had 
nevei formed part of the Biitis.h con¬ 
stitution He would not dwell on the 
roleration^Actjas itjhad been passed 
under a strong feir of the Frencli . 
King and the Pope Afterwards, 
however, tHc time of Queen Anne, 
when the Church of England was de- 
claied to4)e in a most safe and floii- 
iishing condition, there had been a 
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conference between thel^onls ami the 
(\j niaiojis on the subject Yet the 
cciinc principles were then niaintam- 
eci, and Lord Somers, particularl)^, 
field filial all })eist)n^ intmstod with 
)nj*li office or with le*mslation should 
t'lyo'prooi of then attachment t6 the 
estibhsht'd 1 ell" ion riom Qiiceii 
Eh/abeth to Queen Anne, at five 
difFeicnt peuods, and from fear of 
diflcMent clangers, ihc Exclusion let 
had been found netqsbaiy How, 
then, eoulil it be said, that other d m- 
gers nnght nut bcreaftci aiise? He 
ti listed that the House would not 
eon SI del him as acting upon any ui* 
tolciuit or bigoted picjiuhces He 
could assure the House Uiat he was 
actuated by no such motive He op- 
ptfsed the piesenL motion, because if 
it wcic gianted and claugci should 
oiiginnte from it, (as he conceived it 
to be likely that it would,) the evil 
done wmuld be 11 remediable The 
piesent motion was to introduce into 
the statute book a new set of laws, 
conceding piivileges and granting 
lights to those who did not now pos¬ 
sess them, as such, it was entitled to, 
and would no doubt meet with, their 
most; serious consideration The 
House should iccoliect that they were 
legislating for posterity, and he, 111 
doing so, could not shut his eyes to 
the clangor iii which such a pioposi- 
tion as the present might possibly in- * 
Vblvc the country It had been ask¬ 
ed, what had the state to do with re¬ 
ligion, and why did it interfere with 
the dnection of men’s consciences ? 

1 he state, he was ready to giant, hAd 
no coiiecm with religion, when leli- 
gion h.ul no concern with the state 
Eut 111 making laws to govern this 
mor<il and religious country, was he 
to exclude from his notice all consi- 
-dc rations of loligiou** Was h« to be 
told that he Wris not to mcnldle with 
any measuies that weie calculated to 
ifiect men’s consciences ^ Among the 


Aives which influenced men In so- 
tv, religion w *s ccntainly ow, pui- 
ilarly in this country, giul aceord- 
ly Mr Plunkett had thought it iie- 
cessarj, in bringing forwaid the pic- 
i^tit motion, to jiroclcUm h’s attacli- 
iTOent to the Chm eh ot LugluntiT W as 
he to be told tliat h^ du^lit, on so 
momentous a questim/asiilthc ouc thou 
before the House, to neglect lu his 
consicleratfon the influence winch re¬ 
ligion wgs ccitam to cfxcrcise even 
upon allairs of a tempoiaij rfktuie? 
A great pait of his speech m 1817 
had been made wiHh lefeienc* to the' 
bill of IcS 1 X and his opinion had been 
confirmed bj the long tram of secu¬ 
rities dcnmidtd m that bill being le- 
jected by the Catholics, notw itbstand- 
ing the sanction gi anted by the Pope 
He was very fir indeed fiom inclu¬ 
ding the Catholus in one sweeping 
charge ot disloyalty. Allowing iheni, 
howe\ei, to be as loyal .is any of their 
Protestant countiyrnen, and to be 
equally as incapable of falsehood and 
peijmy, he still must maintain the 
doctrine advoiSited by Loid Someis, 
that It was only leasonable tha*' per 
sons who were to be intrusted with 
high office, or with legislation, should 
give secmity for their attachment tp 
the doctiinesot the 1 eforme4 ithgion 
He did not charge the Roman Catho¬ 
lics with being less able to discharge 
their social duties with propriety than 
other individuals , but be was suit* 
that if he were to be acting upon the 
same piinciplesas those for which he 
gave then^credit, and to be placed in 
the same situation with icgard to the 
established religion of the counliy as 
they now wcie placed, he could not 
feel an att^hraent to that itligiou 
which had displaced his own, or re¬ 
frain from a wish to 1 cplace his chui ch 
m the pioud situation which it had 
formerly occupied After all, if hi 
thought that this i0eiisuie woulii( 
serv'b as a panacea to heal the wounds 
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of Ireland, to restore to her concord 
and unanimity, all his fears for yie 
church would j?ive way, and he would 
be ainon^ the first to hail the suicass 
of the present motion But he be¬ 
lieved these evils to u iso fi om a dct*Jj- 
ci caii^l: lie could not review thSi 
past liistoiy England and Iic- 
land, he coiddrot i evei t to the fifsillmt 
fctiLiggle ter raa^teiv which had long 
been can icd on between them, he 
could not lecollcct the peipetual 
transK'tsot [lowci, the repeated con¬ 
fiscations of piopciti, rtiid the con¬ 
stant IxcKcimgs between the Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant intciests of the 
countr}, without thinking that they 
w eie sufheicnt to piodiu e that degice 
of animosity between the contending 
parties, which the honnuiable and 
learned gentleman had attributed to 
the penal lawt> alone. He did not 
think that the repeal of the laws af¬ 
fecting Roman Catholics would har- 
nioni/e contending and conflicting 
feelings, lie did not wish to touch 
prosptcti\eJy upon the consequences 
oi intempeiate stiuggles for power, 
he did not wish to use language which 
might be constiued into a Jiaisli in- 
terpietation of the acts and objects of 
men who pursued a careei ol‘ ambi¬ 
tion , but he must say this^ that if 
jiarllament admitted aiieiiual capacity 
foi the possession of powti lx tween 
Piotestant and Catholic in this cm- 
piie, they w ould have no means, con- 
sidciing the state of the population, 
ol sccuiing tliat equal division of 
pow( I, winch wIS, in his tminuni, es¬ 
sential to tile stability of the existing 
foim of government The struggle 
bctw'een tlic Piotestant end Cathol'c 
w ould be \ lolcnt, and thcMssue doubt¬ 
ful It they w^eie to be sent forth to¬ 
gether as lival canduliites, with an 
equal capacitj for direct paiJiainent- 
ary 11 pi escntation, so far fi om «eemg 
any piospect*of the alleviation of 
points oi miitual diffeieiice, he could 


only anticipate the revival of animo¬ 
sities now happily extinct, and the 
continuance, in an aggravated form, 
of angry dissensions now liappily 
gliding into dec ly and disuse ,Siicli 
were his sentiments , but he had 
given no encouragement to the peti¬ 
tions w hi(,h had been sent ih‘ against 
the raca«!ure IJe toltl the parties by 
whom he had been consulted, that he 
oared not foi their petitions—ht va- 
lutd them not, for, in his vk w, the 
House of Commons w^erc fully com¬ 
petent to dttidc upon the whole me- 
iits of the case, unaided by external 
.issijstance He thought thc^ required 
no illumination horn without to en¬ 
able them to form a sound deiisiou 
upon whatever question was suhmit- 
ttd to their consuh'rjition He was, 
of course, bound to wish that the 
opinions which he honcstlj felt might 
pievail, but their prevalence must 
still be mingled with i egret at the 
disappointment which he knew the 
suectss of such opinions must entail 
upon a gieat portion of his fellow- 
subjects If, howcvei, on the con- 
tiary, the motion suti ceded, there 
was no man who lieuid him would 
more cordially rejoice if his predic¬ 
tions piovcd unfounded, his aigu- 
ments groundless and if the result 
should exemplify the sanguine ex¬ 
pectations of the Tight honouiablc 
inovci, and give an increased (onfi- 
dence to all classes of his Majesty’‘s 
subjects 111 that interesting country, 
in which such union and harmony 
was most desirable 

Sir James Mackintosh felt all the 
diiadvantage he laboured undci in 
coming fonvaid .ifter the subji it had 
been exhausted with such a jnodigi- 
ous display of talent by the fiist 
speakerj^who had often been admired 
foi his commanding poweis, never so 
gieatly exercised as upon tins night, 
when he shewed himself to be the 
gt eateA mastef of eloquence and rea- 
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soiling now existing in public life 
tlad It not been for some observations 
in the last speech, he should not per- 
, haps have seueil this his* first oppor- 
ttimty of delivering his sentiments in 
behalf of the* great Cdusi of religion, 
of hbeidlity, Mise policy, national 
uuanunity, and, indeed, national se-» 
cunty Mr Eetl had talked of suc¬ 
cessive dangers aiising from the ad¬ 
mission of Catholics to power, but, 
in fact, they were all one continued 
danger, arising ti om a C?athohe party 
at home, acting under the instigation 
of fort-igners With regard to the 
30lli Charles II, no law which had 
t VI r been pi omulgated spimig fioni 
a molt infamous origin , no law ever 
Hovved fiom so foul and impute a 
source, never had a law been passed 
undti cncumstances of so detestable 
and infamous a nature as those which 
attended the enactment of that sta¬ 
tute, which the right honouiable gen¬ 
tleman seemed to revere, as if it were 
the gieat charter of the constitution 
He had taken pains to lefei to the 
joiuiials foi the hisloiy of this statute 
It had been uHroducod on the 28tli 
of Ottobei 1678, and it was curious 
to SCO how tilt House h id been oct u- 
piedjust befoic it idopted that act— 
to see in what mauiiti it had piepa- 
red grai c dclibei ilion—with 

jwh it oquamuijty and tempii it loin- 
nicnccd the woik of legislating for 
the exclusion of a gieal portion of the 
•'ubjects of this king'liuii Would the 
Iloust believe, that, dm ing the w'hole 
of the diy preceding tin enactment 
of tins bill, the House liad hteu busily 
oil iipicd III the esamin ition ot Titus 
Oates'* It was aftei this piepaiation 
ill it the bill so pi II ^ed had passed , 
when the minds of members weie in- 
toMcalid nitl) the flagitious peijuiy 
of that detestable and atiocious mis- 
(.11 ant, who''e shocking ciimcs had 
not only biought disgiace upon the 
r ountiy whiih he had duped, but also 


sacMficed the lives of so many inno- 
cenl rfhd deserving characters lie 
corpeived it very singular that the 
au^ioiity of King Wilhara should be 
arrayed upon thisocc.won, and quo¬ 
ted^ seveial passages proving that mo¬ 
narch to have been always tavoj;urable 
to the Catholics, and by ficT means 
decided on the question of exclu¬ 
sion. It had been fa/ from his in¬ 
tention, an^ that of Lord Somers, to 
enact a perpetual cxtlusion bill It 
was shamefully declared'fu thejieti- 
tion of the aichdeacomy of Leicester, 
that the Catholics hold a mental re- 
seivation by which they couliPaiinul 
their tests He was shocked at this 
imputation upon a lehgion w'hich 
had been that ot Christendom for ten 
centuries—w hich had been pi oicssed 
and believed by Sir Thomas More, by 
Fenclon ; and yet it was the lehgion 
which could boast of such names that 
was ]nonouuced by the clergy of Lei- 
cestei to be cajiable of toleiating Mich 
immoral evasion Suih an imputa¬ 
tion he believed to be a gross oiit- 
lage upon any set qi Chnstians, and 
subvtiijiv'e of all society, it was a li¬ 
bel upon the Chiistian religion, and 
one which, he repeated, was calum¬ 
nious when coining from any set of 
jiersons jirofissmg the piniciples of 
Chiistianity If he had been piescnt 
when the petition from Leicester was 
brought up, he should, it he had stood 
singly, have divided the Houseagainsfc^ 
the reception ot so gi oss a libel With 
Ills consent, that petition should never 
have remained upon the table, for it 
was a '^hsguace to the countiy, and to 
the age m whith they lived It had 
been the misfoitune of Ii eland, fiom 
the fii St moment ot her intunncy w ith 
this countiyv to be goaded and tor¬ 
mented by perpetual distinctions and 
divisions among hei people Fust, 
there was the distinction, unavoid- 
al51e, but not therefore less painful 
between the conqucio{^ and the con- 
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qveved, then came the distinction 
l^ween old prtqwietors ^id ew 
proprietors, next, the distinctui of 
Englishmen and Irishmen, but pio 
gjieat distinction of all, the distiiKtion 
vlnch bad servutl to kceji abve evpry 
otherKj’ontention, avIucIi bad produ¬ 
ced the Ui tadfu) insuriectton in the 
reign of Eb/dieth, and which htid 
prolonged tl c nnseiics and rctaided 
the civili/ ition of Irclanti^evento the 
present lioui—tliat distinction was 
the ti^tiPOtfion of Protestant and Pa¬ 
pist,—~a distinction winch animated 
political differences with that burn¬ 
ing hah'etl peculiur'to religious fana¬ 
ticism The laws flora which the 
present motion sought relief had im¬ 
peded the progress of Ireland’s civil¬ 
ization, bad condemned her bnlliant 
and valuable talent to obscuritv', 
and bad reduced her to that state 
of civil dissension which ever had 
been, and must ever be, a state of 
weakness. I'he laws which the Plouse 
was now called upontoabolfsh—^those 
laws were tlie trophies which one 
body of the people of Iieland had 
erected ovei the defeat and degrada¬ 
tion of another body, they were the 
brands which, for a long course of 
ages, had been imprinted upon the 
foreheads of an immense mass of po¬ 
pulation , and those marks of degra¬ 
dation parliament was now once more 
called upon to efiace 'I he epoch of 
his Mi^esty’b approaching visit to 
Ireland would be most favourable for 
granting such a boon ; it would en- 
sihle him to enter that country as its 
benefactor 

Lord Castlcreagh felt pain in dif¬ 
fering from some of those friends 
with whom he usually agreed, and 
also because he saw little^prospect of 
a more favourable issue to the ques- 
turn than formerly, but still he would 
state hi<» opinion candidly. The im*. 
poriance of the measure appealed to 
hna greatly exiaggerated, both ag to 


Its advantage on the <me side, and 
danger on t!ie other Still he did not 
thmk tliut the measiireproiwhed could 
bring to the ilathulics any acce‘>sion of 
power, oi, consequent!j, threaten the 
constitution; and he did not’tbink 
the question ought to be allowed to 
diang about parliament m sotMihcttled 
a state He bohevtil that we weie 
the on*y powei in Em ope at piesent 
whifh acted, uptni this pnmiple of 
exclusion ftrom office on religious 
giounds hi.incc <hd not act upon 
‘>uch a principle, and he believed th.tt 
the only one question upon whii'h the 
Congress of Vienna were unanimous, 
was that of doing away with distinc¬ 
tions and piefcrcnces on account of 
leligum With respect to the making 
a piOMsion for the Catholic clergy cd 
Ireland, he would say, that if that had 
been done before now, the internal 
situation of that countiy would have 
been very diiierent flora what it was at 
the present day He had submitted 
a proposition ol this kind to the heads 
pf the Catholic clergy, under the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord SidmQuth, (then 
Mr Addington,^! and Re was inform¬ 
ed, that, however liberal the offers 
which were made might be, the pi^" 
sure could not be earned, the lay 
part of that religion remained exclu¬ 
ded from the privileges which they 
80 earnestly hoped for. He thought 
they acted wisely on that occasion 
Nothing, he tonceived, would con¬ 
tribute more to improve the state of 
Ireland than such an arrangement 
He did not mean that the clergy 
should be placed in a state of subser- 
viency to die government, but no 
measure could be more calculated to 
improve the internal state of the 
country—to advance the progress of 
education;, than the^connexiuA of the 
Catholic clergy wijth the govermpent 
of the country, hut it was impossi-* 
bie that it should be effected whilst 
the great body of tl\e Catholics rc^ 
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maineil ia th«ir present state of ex- 

vlo'sion* 

Sevfialother members spoke,chiet- 
ly in tavour ot the motion for going 
ijlto a tonmiittee, winch w^as earned. 
Ill \ wy crowded house, by the nar¬ 
row luajonty ot 227 to 221. 

i>n thwl6th. Ml FluuLett, in mo-' 
ving the second leading ot the bill, 
cnteiud into some explanation ot its 
luUiiit, It proposed to admit the 
lioman Catholic to all political rights 
and piiviltges, with thctollowmg ex¬ 
ception—“ That nothing herein con¬ 
tained* shall extend, 01 be const! ucd 
to cMend, to enable any peison, be¬ 
ing a Roman Catholic, to hold and 
enjoy the oiftce ot loid high chinccl- 
loi, lot d keepci, or lord cuitmnssioner 
oi the great seal of Gieat or 

o rd lieutenant or lord deputy, or 
oihei the chief governor or guvernurs 
ot li eland ” The oath of supremacy 
\v as to be modelled m such a manner 
as merely to deny all right of the Hope 
to ifiteiture with the civil duty and 
obedience owing to the sovereign — 
Ihe loilnwing oath was also to be 
takwi by every Catholic clergyman, 
pievious to Ins entrance into holy 
oideis — 

“ I, A« B, do swear that I will 
never concur in or consent to the ap¬ 
pointment or consecration of any Ro¬ 
man Cathblic bishop, or dean, or vicar 
, apostolic* ill the Roman Catholic 
'diiurch m the united kingdom, but 
such as 1 shall conscientiously deem 
to be ot unimpeachable loyalty and 
peaceable conduct, and 1 do swear 
Uiat I have not and will not have any 
cui 1 espondence or communication 
with the Pope or See of Rome, or 
witli any court or tribunal established 
or* to be established by the Pope or 
See ot Rome, or by the au^ority of 
tile same, or with any person oif per¬ 
sons authorised or pretending to be 
authorised byjtiiePopeor See ot Rome, 
tending directly or indirectly to over- 


thi^ or disturb the Protestant Go- 
veri^ent, or the Protestant Church, 
ol (J reat Britain and Ireland, or the 
Pri^estant Church of Scotland, ns by 
law established, and that I will not 
corfchpond oi cominiuacate with the 
Pope 01 See of Rome, or wiiW any 
tiibiiiiiil established or Vs^^bc esta¬ 
blished by the Pope or/>oe of Home, 
or by the authoiity ot the same, ot 
with any person or prisons aiitho- 
lised pr pietending to be authoused 
by the Pope oi See ot itli 

any other foreign ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, on any matter oi thing which 
may intcrterc with or afl. ct itie civil 
duty and allegiance which is due to 
hia Majesty, his licirs and successors, 
fiom ail his subjects *’ 

tlcre Ml Plunkett observed that 
with respect to the ajipointment ot 
tile Roman Catholic bishops by the 
Pope, ^he nummatiun was toiinally 
made in that mannei, but to all in¬ 
tents and purposes not piactic'dly 
In no instance did the Pope„m point 
ol fact, practically exercise this right, 
so that in making any provision re¬ 
specting the appointment of the Ca¬ 
tholic bishops by the Pope, he was 
providing a theoretical remetly against 
a theoretical danger Although there 
was no practical evil to be guarded 
against, there was yet that sort of 
apprehension upon which the Pro¬ 
testant mind had a right to be satis¬ 
fied As to the actual nomination of 
the Catholic bishops m Ireland, there 
had been a senes of disputes, and a 
variety of claims Ir was first aitiong 
the Caihoiics contended «that the 
bishops of the province should plect 
one to fill the vacant see, then, that 
the dean and chapter should; add, 
lastly, the pih’ish puests put m a claim 
to the right of election. But, inwall 
these instances, the nomination by the 
j^ope was practically excluded. The 
Popehad,therefore, practic'ally, as lit¬ 
tle tp do with onginalenjT thenomina- 
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tion of the Catholic bishops m Irc^nd, 
as he had with the nomination (1 the 
Pi ottslant bishops in England 

The same speakers were on|thc 
held upon this as upon the lormer 
occasion , but wc can only intio(|nce 
thos4<^features 'which possess the cha> 
racter dt'V 9 veltv 

Mr Banker gave his decided opi¬ 
nion against uie motion The prin¬ 
ciple of the measure conceded the 
nght of adinissibilit}? to every office 
in the.ccjMjfitiy as belonging to eveiy 
person of evtiy sect This was a 
priiKiple somewhat similar to that 
wJncIr was lield by individuals who 
contended tor the ladicai doctiines 
of universal ‘•uffrage and annual pai- 
liaments—.doctiiiies 'which he was 
convinced his right honourable ti lend 
held in as much detestation as he 
himself did Now, he knew no state 
that w’ould admit to its dearcSt pii\i- 
leges, persons who, to be consistent 
with themselves, must desire the de¬ 
struction of an iinpoit int portion of 
that state. 1 he Catliolic chuicli w'ouhl 
allow no communion 'w ith any othei 
church, It held, that no toleration 
should begrantetl to any other church, 
It declared that there could be no sal¬ 
vation out of the pale of that church 
As to a communion with a diffcitnt 
church, it would be considcied, as 
the Pope himself had said, “ like the 
communion between Chiist and Be¬ 
lial " Persons piofessing tins belief 
could, in his opinion, have no othei 
di sii c than that the Protestant esta¬ 
blishment should not be sufteied to 
lemain as it at present stood It was 
said, that the numbci of commoners 
who would obtain seats in pailiament, 
in all piobabihty would not exceed 
100—and that, from so sHiall a body, 
no danger could leasonably be ap¬ 
prehended 'Ihenurnbci, however, 
did not at all affect the piiticiple of 
the measuic But he would go fur¬ 
ther, and contf^id, tliat even so spiall 


a number as 100 members—nay, less 
than diat number—when leagued to¬ 
gether in that House lor any specific 
purpose, might, within no very long 
time, have an opportunit}' of caitsiAg 
themselves to be effectually h^ald in 
parliament. Let the House consider, 
• tvhen they were legislalmg, hpw 
weak and feeble any such clause 
rau«!t be, when opposed to new cii- 
cumstances, and advanced against all 
those occurrences wliicli time might 
loll on them" Ihere was nothing so 
foolish as to think of legislating for 
futurity If this bill were leatl a se¬ 
cond time, he would move that a 
piovision should be made by govein- 
nicnt for the Catholic cleigy The 
right honourable gentleman depreca¬ 
ted tills measurt as premature, but 
lie allowed that the turn would come 
when It would be proper to make 
such a provision lie, howevei, would 
tell the two honouiable members that 
tliey need not give themselves any 
tiouble on the subject, betmse, it 
they once put the power into the 
hands of the Catholic chuich, they 
would be able and 'W'llling to help 
themselves With rcgaid to giiinting 
the elctlive franchise oiiginally, he 
would say that it was a concession in 
contiadiction to all sound policy, 
considering the w'ly in 'which it was 
conferred It should liavi been giant- 
ed, either a more full latitude, or 
else those who ptoposed it sliouki' 
have slopped shoit It it had been 
possible lor that measuie, vhith was 
passed in the year to have come 
before the British pailiament, lie foi 
one would never have coiistntid to 
It But It might be said, wJiy not 
lepeal it if it be so absuid^^ The 
right honourable gentleman, hotv- 
cvei, Lnew that there weit many 
things wnicb, if once passed into a 
law, could not be rcptaled To re¬ 
peal the elective fiaiichist gianted (o 
tlic Irish Catliulics was impossible, 
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that measure was in this respect si¬ 
milar to the Union, of which he at the 
time expressed his disapprobation, 
^.and with regard to which he stated 
that it was an experiment that, if 
once made, could never be undone, 
whatewi might be its consequences. 

Mr rtbcrfoi ce expressed his re¬ 
gret at differing from a gentleman 
with whom he generally agreed , but 
heTconceived, that if they had gone 
too far in granting the elective fran¬ 
chise, the only safety now was m ad¬ 
vancing further. Undoubtedly one 
of the discoveries leserved for late 
times, and to be made by those u ho 
were little respected for their worldly 
wisdom, was, that persecution for reli¬ 
gious opinions was not only one of 
tiui wickedest, but one of the most 
foolish things in the world The 
tieatnient which Ireland had expen- 
encctl was enough to wake every ge¬ 
nerous sjmpalhy of the human mind. 
At the time when Ireland, as had 
been truly said, was called “ the mo¬ 
ther of the saints,*' and possesstnl 
more puic religion than any othei 
country in Europe, she was made a 
piey to lawless oppies&ion At a sub¬ 
sequent pcuod, when the libeities of 
this country were established by the 
gloiious Revolution, she was still op¬ 
pressed, and those who go veined 
Faiglai.d acted the pait of a &tep-mo- 
-^er to Ireland lie lecollccted that 
Mr Pitt, in bringing about the Uni¬ 
on, considered the incorpoiation of 
the parliaments into one as an ar- 
langeraent by which the rights of 
the Catholics might be granted with 
more safety If theie was any Ca¬ 
tholic who had bad feelings tuwaids 
that House, he (Mr Wilbei force) 
would the rather on that account 
bring him into the House, ami tlius 
give him an opportunity of correct¬ 
ing his errors The Catholics had 
not known the constitution m its 


dignyying, enlarging, and liberali¬ 
sing hnfluence, but la that House 
the)/ would be enlightened in the 
pTin^Jiples and practical influence of 
the British constitution If they 
owed any servile obedience to the 
dictates of their spiritual pxsto’fs, in 
that House they wmuld l]ic‘^e an op¬ 
portunity of remo\ing/such preju¬ 
dices They would thus come lo 
learu the trjae dignity of their cii- 
cumst uices, a^id would no longer be 
the nai row-mindcd bigots wlMc-h Jtbey 
had formerly been repi csented to be 
It was also fair to state that the Ro¬ 
man Catholic leligion h id been pio- 
fessed by men whose cliaiacters re¬ 
flected honoui cm Christianity and 
mankind. He might instance Pascal 
and Fenelon, of the lattei of whom he 
would say, that he had been sent 
from Heaven to bless mankind with 
the mildness of his wisdom and the 
efficacy of his example. If there was 
an) thing peculiarly clistinguislnng 
this comitiy, it was its being a coun- 
tiy of law, and the meanest of its 
inhabitants felt proud m submitting 
to that law In 1 1 eland, on the con¬ 
trary, the lowest of the inhabitants 
might be said to be remarkable ra¬ 
ther for an habitual abhorrence, than 
for an accustomed observance, of the 
law Let not Fmghshmen suppose, 
unclci such a state of circumstances, 
that when the lush Catholics were 
admitted into a particip ition of the 
blessings derived l ioni the British con¬ 
stitution, they w ould not he improved 
in chaiactei, amehoiatcvl incondition, 
and their rational habitsand prepuliccs 
softened and assuaged He w'ould, 
tliercfore, in conclusion, only state, 
jthat with whatever apprehension he 
approached'the subject—a feeling 
which the conviction of its great nn- 
poitance could not fail to impiess 
him with—a feeling, which fioui liis 
heart he ceruioly did.entertain, (ioi 
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diere weie Uidiiy who krewi with 
what tentUTiicbss and caution 1» hut. 
It It iigth (oujc to a ronclutjio i, >lhic h 
wfis somewhat in tontramtv t* his 

l<»iiiitT opinion on this matter ,) \et 

Jie thought tlial ii. d now jitti- 

litard, 

id fionf nucl* it faction on the t.ub-’ 
jeCt, that thv o! jtct o1 his right ho- 
ifouiahV fiicnd was calculated to lu- 
Mire the ultimate seemty of the 
countty, < 

'^’.tiining (Vine forW'urd on this 
occasion, ill htienuous suppoit of Ca¬ 
tholic concession In luhcule of the 
declaiation -g unsttransubstantiation, 
lie employed the follow mg compiii- 
son A rauider had been .idvei tised 
by a magistiate who had heaid that 
a inurdci had been committed, .mil 
that the murdeier wore a wig and 
Spectacles The magistrates aftei- 
wai cE found tliat no minder had been 
committed , hut a man had bc'en ap- 
piehendcd who woie .i wig and spec¬ 
tacles, and he must be hanged, not 
lor minder, but foi weaung the wig 
and spectacles So it was w'ltli the 
Roman Catholic, he had been for¬ 
merly the object of penal laws, be¬ 
cause, believing in transub»tantia- 
tion, he had been attached to an cx- 


thus countei .ictcd all the feelings of 
iiaturei—laws which dcstiojcd all the 
comforts of cUimtstic life so long as 
they existed, and exist ihej did un¬ 
til the Rtthof George JII., alj m niU 
foice atid undiminislied vigoui By 
them the conforming son coukl scut* 
upon the jnoperty of the i^hcoiifo* in- 
iiig fathei , by them the tieachcroiis 
wile could .11 ray heiself ni the iiches 
of hti unsuspecting Imsband, liy 
them the orjihan lieictic could be 
lobbcd by any plundeitr of Ins pa- 
tiunony , by them there was no faith 
in families, no feeling of &ecuut;y, no 
pcrmancnci of secmity, no domestic 
life In 1774, began the lelaxatmn 
of this accursed sj stem, winch might 
be said to be completed in 179^i, when 
the elective fiancluse was granted to 
the Catholic, for after that it was 
absuid and inconsistent not to allow 
him to sit in pailiament Voi three 
centuries we had been electing 
mounds, not to asseit oi improve, 
but to tliwdit nature, we had laiscd 
them high above the watcis, and 
they had stood for many a } ear fi owii^ 
ing pi oud defiance upon all that at- 
temjitcd to tioss them , m the course 
of ages they had been ncai ly brokeipi 
down, and the nairow isthmus which 


lied family, tliat family no longer 
existing, he was now punished foi 
believing in transuhstantiation. The 
Piotestants, in the time of William 
III, had most severely retaliated the 
laws enacted by the Papists against 
them Fiom that parliament ema¬ 
nated a series of laws^ such as had 
not pieviously existed iii the recoids 
of legislation—^laws *which were of 
such a nature as rendered it probable 
that the fiamer of them had taxed 
Ins imagination to find*out the sore 
points of human natuie to which he 
might apply them as corrosives—laws 
which set the son against the father, 
tlic wife agaiust the husband, and 


they now foimed stood between two 
kindled seas, the fountains saw each 
other, and fmn would meet. Shall 
we fortify the mounds which are now 
almost in luins, oi shall wc leaVe 
them to mouldet away by time ai d 
accident—an event which, though 
distant, was ceitain to happen, and 
which, when it did happen, would 
only confer a thankless tav oiii ? Oi 
shall wc*, as has been advised, cut 
away at once the lathmus that re¬ 
mains, and float upon the mingling 
wave thte ark of our common consti¬ 
tution > 

This vote was earned by the still 
narrow ingjonty of 254 to 243 On 
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t])p t»iU goins; into a committee, a 
long senes ol debates ensued upon 
Its siiticssive clauses 'J'he most im¬ 
portant amendmoot moved by 
13 Hikes, on the 26th of March, 
which Vent to expunge the clause, 
admitting Catholic members to sit in 
Raihanlciit The amendment was 
sup])orted by the Speaker, w'ho, on 
this oc casion, was exempted from his 
usual necessity of not speaking He 
conceived it a mor#serious ejUestion 
whether the Catholics should be ad¬ 
mitted to the making of laws than to 
the administering of them M al-admi- 
nistration was an evil, but a far inferior 
evil to unjust legislation Law's were 
said to be passed permanently , but 
why was that language used ? He 
knew no peimanency that belonged 
to’laws in this country any longer 
than this—that they weie in force as 
long as It might please Parliament 
not to alter them An honourable 
member, he believed the member for 
Bramber (Mr Wilberforce) had said, 
that the admitted members, being in 
great minority, might be expected 
to relinquish their faith and to be¬ 
come Piotcstints The honourable 
member would pci nut him to icmark, 
that he (Mr Wilberloicc) being, foi 
aught he know, himself a very good 
l*rotestant, might hope that such a 
conversion might take place , but a 
^ood Catholic, on the otliei hand, 
wwuld say—Give us fice admission 
into Pailiament, and all its members 
will turn Cathdlics.” Believing, then, 
th it it was a proper jealousy which 
excluded Roman Catholics from the 
admiiiistiation of ceitam laws, he 
must confess that he could not see 
Jiow the same principle ot exclusion 
shouhl not applj to the present case 
'J be honour, bU gcmtlcnuan, at 4,he 
same time, admitted the concfuct of 
the Roman Catholics had been not 
only good, but higlily meritorious , 
and the excellence of their conduct 


andf patriotism had conferred lasting 
bene.its on their country, and enti¬ 
tled them to every concession and fa¬ 
vour which could be granted with¬ 
out olKcting the security of the con¬ 
stitution 

Mr C,‘inning consideied the admis- 
, Sion of Catholics to Par^i,iiuient as 
forming the most iftaport^ottit point, if 
not the whole of the bil/!. It was that 
ot which, if refused, the refusal w ould 
take much Vom the value of such 
concessions, and of which, conce¬ 
ded, the concession, if other conces¬ 
sions of great public importance were 
also granted, would enhance g?eatly 
their importance It was a point, the 
granting of which, in addition to 
other matters t > which other mem¬ 


bers and the rig^t honourable person 
who had last spoken had alluded, 
would form the key-stone of that arch 
which they were electing, and com¬ 
plete that incorporation of interests 
which was the object of those who 
took part in promoting this bill. He 
would grant, for the argument, that 
onehunclretl Catholic members should 
be returned, partly from Ii eland and 
paitly from England, he vi ould grant 
that they would combine , he would 
grant that they would combine for 
ovci turning the ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishment ; but, granting all this, lie 
asked how they were to go about it ? 
It must be—1st, By force of reason¬ 
ing , 2d, L3y force of numbers, or, 
3d, By toi ce alone Was it then to be 
giavely stated, that the eloquence of 
the one hundred membeis would suc¬ 


ceed in perspadiug gentlemen attach¬ 
ed to the Protestant establishment to 
join them in destroying it, in order 
to make way for the magnificent edi¬ 
fice of mititd^iopciy ^ 

Mr Baiikes’s amendment was ne¬ 
gatived by 223 against 211 

The third reading of tlie bill took 
plat'e on the 2<l ot April, when a 
warm and lengthened -debate again 

' 'N 
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ensued, but it was passed wifh a 
somewhat greater inapt ity than be¬ 
fore, (2J6 to 197 ) 

After tile bill had been dragged 
thiuu£>h the Lower House with such 
difhculty, and by such n mow majo¬ 
rities it was easy to foiosep its ialo 
in region, where tlic aiis- 

toeracies, bi*h of clnuch and stale, 
were in high picdominance Iheie 
too, however, it had zealous and 
pow citul idvocates, and w as sub]ect- 
ed to a d^syrUsssion still more elaborate 
and’extended. 

The subject was flist intioduccd by 
Earl Grey, on the Ibtli of April, with 
the presentation of tw o petitions, one 
from the English Catholics in gene¬ 
ral, the other from six Catholic peers, 
the Duke of Nortoljk, the Eail of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Arundel, Lord 
Petre, Loid Clifford, and Lord Stom- 
ton There did not exist men more 
distinguisherf for the exemplary dis- 
chaige of their public and private 
duties through all the vaiious walks 
of life This would be acknowledged 
even by those who felt themselves 
under the painful necessity of oppo¬ 
sing their claims. Earl Grey would 
not, unless called upon by unforeseen 
circumstances, take part in tlie ap¬ 
proaching discussion, as he could of¬ 
fer only an irksome repetition of what 
he had often said betoip He refer¬ 
red, in general, to his former opinion'?, 
and with a full conviction, that every"^ 
motive of justice and policy, of Chris¬ 
tian charity and true religion, and he 
would add, of national gratitude, was 
in their favour, he coul4 not avoid 
anxiously entreating the attention of 
the House to these petitions 

On the motion lor the second read¬ 
ing, made on the same<.'jay, the lead 
was taken by the Eail of Donougli- 
more, the staunch and established 
advocate of Catholic claims After a 
survey of the successive steps taken 


in furtherance of them, he called the 
particulai attention of the House to 
a voluntary act whidi had emanated 
fiom the Papal See. The following 
weie the impoitant alterations mado 
by the college of the Propas;anda Fide 
at Rome, in the oath ajipfuntcd to be 
taken by the vicars Aposto^t ifi Eug- 
Imd, and the Irish Roman Catholu 
bishops, according to which the fol¬ 
lowing wordh, which have caused so 
much misieprcsdhtation at all times, 
were omitted, vi/ —HtrrehcoSf 
s(ht!>mattco<s, et reheHes cidim Domini 
nostrovehuccessoribu\pm dicttspropo^ 
testate pei mptar et im^gnabo,” And 
with the addition of the following 
words at tlie i onclusion of the oath 
—Hwe omnia if singn/a (otnnolnbt- 
Ims observaho, quo certtor sum, njtkd 
in us continen, quod juramento fide'ii- 
tatis men: etga si i enisstmmn N, lie- 
gem, cjtisqut ad thronnm successori y, 
debite advtrsan posstt ” He pointed 
out also the new character under 
which the mcasuie stood, coming as 
a bill passed by the other House, af¬ 
ter the most dehbeiate consideiation 
He believed no measuie ever passed 
through Parliament th.it was more 
completely considered in all its parts. 
And what gave greater weight to the 
manner in which it passed through 
the other House was, that it was not 
examined in the heat of passion, but 
was considered with the utmost mo¬ 
deration and temperance The bill 
effected two ob|ects of extreme im¬ 
portance It took away the necessi¬ 
ty of making that dcclaiation which 
branded a man for piofcssing that re¬ 
ligion which was professed by the 
gieater portion of* Europe Hie le- 
niodelling the oath of supiemacy he 
approved of as one of the greatest 
bcaytics of the bill. This was a very 
great object, because it shewed, that 
that oath, which was the great oath 
of fidelity to the state, could be taken 
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by the Roman Catholic as well as by 
any other subject, without violatin|r 
his reli^jfious leelin^s. 

VVJnIe Lord D thushighlyapproved 
"Vie^Iilie privileges granted by the bill, he 
could Rot but decidedly object to the 
demand ol securities appended to it 
lie lo(Hv^^ upon the Roman C'athuiic 
to be 111 no resptet whatevci a suspi¬ 
cious subject lie bad pioved himself 
to be any (lung but a suspicious sub¬ 
ject Having been ioi twenty-eight 
yeais admitted to the ex«rcise of the 
elective hanchise, they ought not now 
to impose on him v, bat was culled an 
additional security, but which, in fact, 
was no secmity If he were a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, he would say, Take 
back your sccuiitics, 1 will not have 
ihem , and with them also take bick 
tlfu proffered boon.” He said tins, 
because he bit that they wanted no 
additional securities, aud they ought 
not to insult individuals wdioin they 
wcie about to restore to political pii- 
vileges. Did they not grossly insult 
the Roman Catholics by demanding 
those secuiities^ Did they not say, 
speaking to the Roman Catholic cler¬ 
gy, It IS on your account we have 
kept the laity so long out of the pos¬ 
session of those good things winch 
other subjects have enjoycii Did 
they not declare to the Jaity, “ We 
have taken tiom you all youi rights 
and privileges, because you have a 
"^affected body of clergy?” He 
knen’^, and he could st.|te, from his 
own personal observation, that the 
vciy leverse of this was the truth, 
with respect to the llomnn Catholic 
clergy in that part of the united king¬ 
dom from which he came, and, as he 
belje'ved the reflection cast on the 
ilnwactei of that body was a most 
unjust one, he should be aslnimed if 
be could for a moment amuse their 
lordships with a notion that any 
shackles ought to be fastened on the 
Roman Catholic clergy as the price 


of concessions that were to be made 
to the laity lie did not like the 
prim iple of compulsory oaths There 
was a compulsoiy oath, and one also 
imposed on the Catholic clergy, at the 
commencement of the Fi cnch revolu¬ 
tion, w Inch they w ore obliged to take 
undei the pam of dcpoitatipn But, 
thank (rod, that was notXhe act of a 
regulai established government 'J he 
present oath was not compulsory on 
those persons who were to derive be¬ 
nefit fiom the bill, but on die dergy, 
whose situ ition wmuld not be^amelio- 
lated by it 'Ihis oath must be taken 
by every Roman Catholic clergyman, 
though he had been in orders for hall 
a century, undei the penalty of a mis- 
derneinour Tlitie was nothing in 
the oath which any man need be un¬ 
willing to swear , but he objected to 
It on pi inciple, as a compulsory oath 
The Catholic clergy asked for no¬ 
thing. 1 hey only requested to ex¬ 
ercise their functions as they did at 
present They desned no *!tipend 
flora government, they called for no 
extension of jiiivilege All they wish¬ 
ed for was, to be allow ed to perfoi m 
then duties as herctofoie Their 
loidships were not entering into a 
treaty wnth their Catholic Rllow-siib- 
jeets It was foi then lordships to 
decide, and it was foi them to receive 
that decision with deference and re¬ 
spect 1 he noble eai 1, in conclusion, 
repeated, in the strongest manner. 
Ills objections to anything like a ne¬ 
gative, or veto, upon the appointment 
of the bishops 

The Laij of Mansfield opposed the 
bill in the strongest terms, and had 
been cunfnmed in his objections by 
hie long residence m Catholic coun- 
tiies It wonikl break down ail the 
securities of the Protestant religion, 
without satisfying the Catholics li 
any one supposed that the Catholics 
would ever be satisfied without ha- 
vingjtheir laity admitted to all offices. 
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without exception oi rt*'?tiu tion, and 
without obtuninff for ihoir clcrgj the 
restoration of all benefices and pro¬ 
perty of the church, and a recogni¬ 
tion (in punciple at least) of the light 
of that family to reign iii this coun¬ 
try, which had been &et asulc by the 
Bill of Ri^iits, he was much deceived 
Inordinate't;nd leprchensiblc as his 
presumption might be tiiougbt, he 
would venture to say, that, in his 
judgment, those who expected the 
Catholics would be content with less 
than this, shewed little foresight, little 
knowledge of mankind m geneial, 
and the Roman Catholics m parti¬ 
cular. It was plain, that the desire 
of controul remained unchanged in 
the church of Rome, tliough the man¬ 
ner in which that controul was exer¬ 
cised was changed according to cir¬ 
cumstances He was ready to believe 
that the present Pope would not in¬ 
stigate a massacre of St Bartholomew, 
but when had the church of Rome 
condemned that massacre > He per¬ 
haps would not recommend an edict 
of Nantes, but was that edict ever 
blamed by the church of Rome ^ 1 he 
present Pope, he would admit, might 
giant concessions, but zealots might 
rise to the head of the church, and a 
future Pop^ reverse ivbat the present 
did The Pope was regarded as om¬ 
nipotent, and no ai rangement could 
now be obtained which might not be 
afterwards subject to reversion Ca¬ 
tholics might at one time bo directed 
to submit to thtir lawful sovereign, 
and aftci wards be absolved from their 
allegiance Ihe House ought never 
to forget the fact, that with tlie ex¬ 
isting form of government was in- 
Sepai ably interwoven the Piotcstant 
church , the one could not be affect¬ 
ed without the other. Tyranny was 
tbt great chatactcnstic of an unlimit¬ 
ed monarchy—-caprice and uncertain¬ 
ty, of a 1 epubiic , and w ith the saifte 
imciiing certainty could they tiace. 


in the principles of catholicity, a pre¬ 
dilection for arbitral y pow'cr, in those 
of Presbyterians a democratical tend¬ 
ency , while in the Protestant govern¬ 
ment of this country, the great dn-^ 
tingviishing feature had ever 'been a 
pi actical demonstration of all the prin¬ 
ciples of rational liberty, ^fj.'justn e, 
of order, of equal laws, and steady 
moderation Was the glorious bul¬ 
wark which exhibited such a spec¬ 
tacle to an admiring world, and which 
their ancestors had cemented with 
their blood, to be now re-modelled ? 
Was that to be done, too, at a mo¬ 
ment when the church establishment 
was assailed by open foes, and under¬ 
mined by secret ones > lie gave the 
bill his decided opyiosition 

The Bishop of London ftlt it hia 
duty not, as on former occasions, Ito 
give a silent vote against the bill, but 
to state his conscientious objections to 
It In taking tins course, he begged 
to disclaim all hostile orillibciai feel¬ 
ings towards the Catholic body, foi 
such lie had never entei tamed , on 
the contrary, his feelings and princi¬ 
ples weie ever to grant to all classts 
of Ins fellow-subjects the full exercise 
of then religion, without molestation 
or insult, wltile that leligion contain¬ 
ed nothing lepiigiiant to morals or 
decency 1 o the Catholics he was 
always ready 4o gi ant the unfcttcrcfl 
enjoyment of then form of vvorahip, 
the free disposition of then property, 
the fullest p(;isonal protection , and 
an equal sccuiity under the laws 
Beyond these was political powei, 
and if be could not giant that, it w'ds 
from a sinccie appiehension foi the 
safety of tiie Protestant establish¬ 
ment His great objiction was, to 
the lehgious piinciple of the Cadio- 
hes—to^tbat w'hich icquiicd, on their 
part, unlimited submission to a fo- 
leign authority—an autlioiity winch 
assumed unlimited dominion over the 
consciences, excludmg fiom them all 
17 
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exercise of their own reason regard- the duty of arguing this great ques- 
mg all matters of religion It was a tion calmly and dispassionately. In 
princifile of that religion to regard all judging on such a subject, it was ne- 
dissent in spiritual matters as lebel- cessaiy to examine vciy caiefully the 
"iiotrs.cqptuinacy, and to requiie ol its origin of the penal laws against the 
votaries the iinitorm advocacy of her Catholics, and the changes in the 
interest and power That was the state ot society since their enact- 
gcnplne^^iK)ct^me of the Catholic •merit. His historical kncjfc*'lcdge led 
church, as avowed by her orthodox him to lorm a conclusion very dif- 
sons. If such, then, was its charac- ft lent fiom that whicli had been 


ter it followed that no oath or ton- 
tract clashing with that spirit of dis¬ 
cipline, could be deemed hy a Catho¬ 
lic as lawful 01 valid; and certainly 
none could be understood as being 
taken without a reservation of the 
nature he bad alluded to Hence it 
followed, not that the Catholic, as had 
been invidiously stated, was not to be 
beheved upon his oath, but that, when 
he took the ubligatinn, he always kept 
m Mew a reservation for the rights 
and interests of his chui ch The great 
predominating evil of this bill was, 
that It divesteil the established chui ch 
of the friendly and direct countenance 
and suppoit of a Protestant govein- 
ment He hoped their lordships would 
never give their consent to a mcasuic 
so vitally altering the controlling prin¬ 
ciple of cveiy branch of government 
at home and abroad The bill con¬ 
ceded cveiy thing to the laity unac¬ 
companied with lestnction, .ind it 
affixed securities to ecclesiastical re¬ 
gulations, which. It was quite clear, 
fi'mn the language used by the Ca¬ 
tholic clergy, that it earned, they 
must eventually be compelled to 
abandon, 'fhis being his view of the 
case, It was impossible he could coun¬ 
tenance such a bill. It furnished no 
adequate securities for the safety of 
the Piotestant government, while it 
proposed at once to withdraw from 
the church and the state those bar- 
,riers with which their ancestors had 
fenfced round the glorious constitu¬ 
tion they had re.ired 

The Duke of Sussex felt strongly 

VOL XIV PART 1 


formed upoiuthc same subject by the 
noble earl who had preceded him, 
lor not only did past event* prpve 
that the Pope could have no influence 
in tins country, but also that hg ne¬ 
ver bad any powei in any country, 
except sue Ii as the king of that coun¬ 
try had lent himself to support In 
this country it was not likely that the 
king would lend himself to the sup¬ 
port of such power , for in it the king 
must be a Protestant And whilst 
he was on that subject he begged to 
icnnnd tlie House, that the sovereign 
in England was not to be considcicd 
as an individual, but as a corporate 
body, suiioiindcd and attended by 
many Ingli officers ot state, responsi¬ 
ble, ca( b and all, for the line of con¬ 
duct which he pursued Therefore, 
not only the sovereign himself, but 
all his ministcis must be Catholics, 
before any suppoit could be given to 
the Pope—a cucumstance so impro¬ 
bable, that he considered the argu- 
•ment founded upon it as dying away 
ot Itself, and therefore unworthy of 
farther attention The Pope was re¬ 
duced to that state of insignificance, 
01 , if he had not had a reluctance to 
trampK upon the fallen, he would 
have said, to that feeble, ridiculous, 
and despicable state, which Sii W, 
Biackstone had described as the fit 
time for reviewing and softening those 
rigorous edicts against Roman Ca¬ 
tholics which nothing but the most 
apparent state necessity could for a 
moment justify Feekng that to be 
the aase, and having earnest de- 
% • I 
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sire that his fellow Catholic subjects 
should be ddmitted to a full partici¬ 
pation of the blessings of the consti¬ 
tution, he should give his vote in fa¬ 
vour of the present bill, especially as 
he considered the securities which it 
demanded from the Catholics to be 
sufficient to preserve the country from 
those danguis which some noble lords 
feared from the passing of it 

The Marquis of Buckingham, m 
strongly supporting the cause of 
emaijcipation, complained that 'ts 
supporters were embarrassed, not by 
any increase of talent in their oppo- 
netifff but by the perpetual variation 
of the arguments to which they wore 
driven They took refuge continually 
behind some new intolerance, which 
was always found as untenable as tlic 
one they had abandoned He was 
ready to prove, by historical argu¬ 
ment, that the Catholic, as a Catho¬ 
lic, had never been excluded from 
office in England At the Reforma¬ 
tion, did Edward VI exclude Catho¬ 
lics from his council-board ^ Certain¬ 
ly not, his first council consisted of 
Catholics as well as of Protestants. 
He was excommunicated by the Pope 
for the share which he took in pro¬ 
moting the Reformation Did he 
therefore exclude Catholics from of- 
bccs of power and dignity ^ cei tainly 
not A rebellion broke out in the 
north in consequence of that excomr 
munication. Who was sent to quell 
It ? the Lord of the Marches, Lord do 
Clifford, a Catholic. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Spanish 
Armada was hovering around the 
coasts of England, whom did she ap¬ 
point to the command of the fleet to 
oppose it ? Lord Howard, of Effing¬ 
ham, a Catholic Whdhi did she ap¬ 
point to the defence of Dover Castle, 
at that time the most important fort¬ 
ress m the country > a nobleman that 
was a Catholic. Whom, also, did she 
intrust with tjae office of Lord JHigh 


Admiral of England, an office of sucli 
power and importance, that succeed¬ 
ing ages have considered it dangerous 
to intrust It to any subject, and have ^ 
thoicfoie placed it in the hauds'-i/t a 
commission ^ Lord Howard, of Ef¬ 
fingham, a Catholic nobleman The 
lion-hearted daughter of Al^nryYIII 
did, indeed, alter the form of the oath 
of supremacy as administered to the 
Commons , but, from a well-founded 
confidence in their loyalty, she did 
not compel the peers to submit to 
that alteration She would not, as 
had been well expressed by lord Ba¬ 
con, place windows in a man’s breast 
to discover what was passing within, 
and tlicieforo never excluded the Ca¬ 
tholics from power James L, though 
the gunpowder plot had been devi'-ed 
to destroy him, shewed towards them 
the same forbearance. In the reign 
of the second Charles, the Catholic's 
were excluded fiom power. And 
why ? because they had been busily 
engaged, or were supposed to have 
been busily engaged, in plots to over¬ 
throw the government But did that 
measure of exclusion extend to the ^ 
C atholics of Ireland ^ by no means 
Did Willianf III exclude the Catho¬ 
lics merely because they were Catho¬ 
lics > No The preamble of the pe¬ 
nal acts passed in his reign all recited 
some positive conspiiacy in which the 
Catholics were engaged, and unsuc¬ 
cessfully engaged, to overthrow the 
government. 

The Bishop of Chester was pre¬ 
pared decidedly to vote against the 
bill Disclaiming all reflection against 
the Catholics as a body, he yet con¬ 
ceived that then tenets, excluding the 
members of all other churches from 
the pale of salvation, formed a wide 
line of«8eparation, and Ivere such as 
made them consider all bargains made 
against the interests of the church to 
be t/jvo facto a nullity The British 
constitution, as settled at the Revo- 
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lutioD« was, in all its parts, Aiiti- 
Catholic; the Kin^ must he Anti- 
Catholic, both Houses of Farh.iment, 
-Vv Anti-Cfitholit; almost every oath for 
'aiiSltsMQn to office was in its na- 
tuie Anti-Cathohc , every Peer, and 
every J-fembcr of Parliament, weie 
obliged fO'ltake an oath which was 
Anti-Catholic, every clergyman, be¬ 
fore his appointment to a benefice, 
was obliged to declare, upon oath, 
that no foreign prince had any juris- 
dutirn in this realm ft this bill 
should pass, how could a clergyman 
take that oath ’ Protestantism w is 
the foundation upon which the Hii- 
tish constitution was raised , but 
it (^atholu emincipation should be 
giaiiUd, all which had been done at 
the Jtevolution would be undone, and 
all f()r which their loidships’ ances¬ 
tors had saciificeti their Jives would 
be lost to their posterity 

1 he Bishop of Noi wich, an excep¬ 
tion to his brethren, gave a cordial 
suppoit to the bill lie would ask, 
vyhat was the church which it w.is 
pioposed to secure by disibilities and 
penalties No one could venture to 
say that it was notth it (hurchof which 
the lawgivei .lud head had declared 
that his kingdom “ was not of this 
world " Christianity prohibited every 
harsh, severe, and iinctiarit.iblc opi¬ 
nion If no othei passage of the New 
Testament cnfoiced this liberality, it 
would be sufficient to refer to the 
terms m which the Divine P’oundei 
of Christianity reprimanded his dis¬ 
ciples, who had falsely imagined that 
their religion was to be suppoited by 
judicial interposition even from Hea¬ 
ven { when he told them that they 
knew not what manner of spirit they 
were of 

Lord Uedesdale took the opffosite 
side Exclusion was the security, 
and the only security, on which they 
could rely I'he Homan Catholic re¬ 
ligion allowed no man complete pos¬ 


session of his own conscience. 1 he 
bill professedly proceeded on the 
piinciple of giving security to a Pro¬ 
testant succession to the tin one, and 
to the Protestant churches of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, Jiut went on to 
enact whit would certainly undci- 
^iiine the only foundations^ on which 
that security rested The noble eai 1 
who moved the second reading, dis¬ 
claimed any wish on the part of the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, or an\ 
disposition to interfere with the emo¬ 
luments of the established chinch 
I Ic said they would rest content *vith 
the alms and tree offerings of those of 
then comiminiun When he was in 
Ireland a very diffcient sentiment 
prevailed among some of the most 
respc ctablc of the Cathfllic body He 
was invited to a house wheic there 
wcic present many distinguished per¬ 
sons , he was the only Protestant 
among them The convei sation turn¬ 
ed on a provision foi the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic clergy The proposal was, he 
believed, 1(X)^ i-year for parish- 
priests, 20(K)/ foi archbishops, 1000/ 
for bi^liops, 100/ for deans, and so 
on, the whole amounting to about 
290,000/ i-\eai He asked how it 
was to be paid > and the answer was, 
out of the possessions of the church , 
that the Protestant cltigy nuist.con- 
sent to give up ‘■ufhcient foi that pui- 
pftse , that a piovision, in the shape 
of a rcgium donnm^ would not be .ic- 
tepled, as it would m.ike the Catholic 
clergy dependant on the crown, and 
lessen the influence they possessed 
over theit flocks 

An opposite side w as takc'n by tlie 
Ivarl of Harrowb}, who obscived, 
th It one right i everend prelate harl 
touched upon the iritoleraht doctrines 
of the Catholics, such as, that theirs 
was the only true church, and that 
out ot Its pale there was no salvation 
But, was that the only church that 
eiitei tawed such dodimes^ Was not 
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the Pre^byterijii church of Scotland 
cqn illy lutoki int^* In 1616, it had 
bv>.n s-t'tn icquuint* tlu P.iillament 
to put down md c'^upite .ill heie- 
Uc*), and .ic(orcnr.'ib, the l\iih.i- 
ment !i id p i^'-'ccl in oidni inco airauHt 
heresy 1 le dul notMjshtoicvnc un¬ 
pleasant jjj luisl that chinch, 

but could any authentic dot uincnt be 
produced in which this intolci.mce 
w.as di-avow cd ^ Nevcitlulcss, withm 
Sixty ^eus, on ihc acetsMon ot Kin^ 
Welhain, an attiuqit was iindt at an 
union with .btotkiid , it was renewed 
in the openinti ol the leign <d Anne, 
hut it was not until some time attci- 
wards, that it was completed \\ hat 
took place duiino those discussions^ 
The kirk of Scotland sole nndy w'aiti¬ 
ed the Parh^ent not to concui in 
the toleration ot episcopacy, yet, 
with this dicadtul thuat and nniui- 
nent danger, the Pailiaraent ot Eng¬ 
land consented to take into its bo¬ 
som 16 Peers and 45 ( ommoners be¬ 
longing to that intoleiant knk Could 
any man now contend that that union 
had not pioved one of the strongest 
and firmest siippoits of the chinch 
establiNliment of this country > 

Ihe Ihshopof St David’i- opposed, 
and the Lail ot Dai nicy strongly siip- 
poited the bill , but pnticulai atten¬ 
tion jvas drawn by the scntimeiUs of 
the Duke ot York, equally distin¬ 
guished by his piesjiit ilhisiuou'. 
rank, and by Ins situation as hcir- 
pTesuni[)tive to the ciow n His Royal 
Highnc'is lose, he said, with tlie ut¬ 
most reluctance, to oppose the second 
reading of the bill, but there were 
occasions on W hick it became an in¬ 
dividual not to step aside, but to 
come forward and l^oldly avow the 
sentiments which he enteilamed The 
piesent he considticd to be one of 
those octasions, for, were not their 
lordships called upon to sanction a 
measuic, which, it was admitted even 
by Its advi<,ates, would etfectra great 


change in the constitution is csta- 
blisliv.d .’t the Revolution of 1688, 
and in the sv stem winch kail s( ated 
lus Majesty’s tuuilv on tlu throne,^ t 
When lueasuics similar to "^"re¬ 
sent had bten piopo'-ccl by a states- 
111 in, wlioli ul luiikicd the ijgiosi emi¬ 
nent set vice*, to Ills countiSyftns Royal 
liigliness said, he liad stiemioiisly 
opposed them, on i tboiough convic¬ 
tion of tlicn daiigeious tendency 
1 he mole he had since heaid the sub¬ 
ject di'.eussed, the ninie Ju hid bten 
conhimcd jn the opinion winch he 
had then exfuesstcl He had always 
undei'.‘■ood that thf chuith ot Lng*. 
land w'as an intii!;! d ]»ait ot tlu con¬ 
stitution Long migl'.t It remain so ' 
Hut let not tlitir loidships unagine 
that he was an enemy to tolciition. 
He should always be li ippy tli.at every 
sect should have the full txeitisc of 
Its religion, as long as it did not .iUcct 
the sccuiity ot the established chui cli, 
md as long as iti members remained 
loyal subject^* Hut there wa*, a gieat 
difltrencc betwet 11 allowing the tree 
e\nc>se ot ichg!on,ancl gi mtmg po¬ 
litical powei As he felt himself in¬ 
adequate to the task ot entering into 
tlie details of the question, and wi>.h- 
ed not to detain those riohlo loids who 
wure 1 letter qucdihcd to t ike an ex- 
pansivt viewot the subject, he should 
only lepcat, that Ins opposition to the 
bill aiose from pinuiplts which he 
liad erabriced cvci since ho had been 
able to judge tor himsclt, aid which, 
he hoped, lie should cheiish to the 
last day of his life, 

'I he Lord Chancellor made an ela¬ 
borate speech m opposition to the 
bill As the only lay servant of the 
crov/n, necessarily a Protestant, he 
felt himself pecuh.irly called upon to 
siippfcrt the Protestant interest, and 
would do It thioagli evil and through 
good leport He objected to the 
committal of the bill, being averse to 
Its principle, and conceiving that no 
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amendment could make it good. 
Holding in the highest veneration 
the talents, viitues, and wisdom of 
Mr Pitt, lie fdt it Ins unbending duty 
tiu.Miilender lus own opinions 
He had alw lys ftlt that it was one 
of his first duties to miint.im the es- 
tahUsheiYi uligion of the t ounti y Foi - 
turutely foi iho country , it hid ado]A- 
ed thepuicst sjrstemof (’liiisti.ui Idilh 
in Its established ithgion, by con- 
netting Avith the law s which e‘'t.iblish- 
td Its (Imich, laws secuiihg a libei il 
artd cnliohtciiL'l tolciation as to those 
who dissiDted fiom its chuich, it had 
probably pl.itid nnoii the best and 
surest found ilioiis, the f ivil and rili- 
gions liliLitu s ot ill who lived in the 
knigiloin Hut they were told that 
all this MIS wiong, and tint they 
should allow cvtiy body of Chiisti ms 
to take Its th met in the ivoi Id lie 
was of a difli rent opinion lie slioeld 
ever assei t, that m established reli¬ 
gion was a gieat benefit to a people 
—that the obp ct of such m establish¬ 
ment was not to make the tbuu h po¬ 
litic vl, but to in ikc tlie st ite i cligious 
Such was his hrm ptisuasion— i pti- 
suasion so stiongly entertauu d, that 
he would uhkIi lathei sec a less pure 
system of Clnisiiau filth CNtablished, 
with a liliLial and enlightened toler¬ 
ation of tlios.e who ilillered fiom it, 
nndir Inch tolciation, we, wlio ad¬ 
jure to the (loetiimsi ol om picsent 
estiblished thuicli, might tn]oyshel- 
te>r and steuiity ithout powti, po¬ 
litical powtr, than see this coun- 
tiy w'llhout any established chuieh 
It was impossible that the supiemacy 
of the Clown could be duuhd with 
that of the Pope 'lo see wliat soit 
of supremacy the latter claimed, he 
wished their loidsliips to re id the 
statute ol the fiist Philip and 'JVlary, 
cap 8 Few had lead it, but a moie 
humiliating, a more degrading, a 
more debasing national lecoid, he 
believed, did not exist m the annals 


of the world No man who would 
read it, could fill to feel alive and 
tremble lest we should ever again 
open a dooi for the euli ince of that 
lion which had neaily devouted us 
'I he oatli now proposed appeared to 
him very inadequate It renounced 
•all authority mtcrfeiiiig yvith the al- 
hgiance due to the cioivn , “but it is 
obiious, tint this leaaes it (uliiely 
w ith the parly t iking the oath to de¬ 
termine foi himself w hat dees or docs 
not so conflict or inteifcre with sych 
illegianccjdiity, iiul obedience Ithas 
also the smgufar effect, that the*Pro- 
testaut IS now to be 11 quilt’d to take a 
sliongf r oith in suppoitot lb itwhieh 
Ins con^c lence w ould le id him, with¬ 
out taking any o«ith, to suppoit, than 
the Roman ( atbolic is to take, whose 
consc.ence might lead him, if not 
bound by oath to support U, to dis¬ 
turb oi WTaken it llic Protestant 
IS to sweai,iliat the foreign piince oi 
})relate has no ]Uiisdictioii whatever 
1 lie Roman C atliolic, that he has all 
the luiisdiction which he, the Roman 
Catholic, tninks does not conflict or 
mteifere with allegiance, civil duty, 
and obedience, as he understands 
them ” 

Ihc noble and learned lord then 
w'eiu over the hi'-tory of Faigland to 
pro\e the anxious piecautioiis whicli 
had alw ay " been taken igainst popery, 
and that it these were less at an tally 
piiiod, it was merely because the 
Piote^taiit powei w is not then fully 
established “ Without mciiimg to 
impute, anddisa\owing tht intention 
to impute, to the Rom m Catholics of 
this day some of the tenets yyhich 
bunre in formei time-, y\cie said to 
entertain, their opinions, and those 
of then thiuefi aie yet sutli as make 
It seem to be altogethei inconsistent 
111 a goveimnent, settled as essential¬ 
ly Jfiotcstmt, with a Piott slant esta¬ 
blished chuicb, to grant them politi¬ 
cal poiver Ihe chuicliCv'yaf England 
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<111(1 Ircliind arc now one united Pro¬ 
testant (linrih What cndintjcis the 
out must cndangei the other If the 
conicssions ])roposed to be "imted 
by tills bill, aie printed, and without 
‘•eennties, (and Avhat sfcmities, that 
will be piven has the w isdoni of man 
vet devised is itjiossibletobdievt 
that the ^^ls!^ Roiinii Catholics will 
make this bill of‘ eomession^. a ust- 
inp point ^ Demand .has followtd 
fioni tinii to lime upon dtin ind, and 
dcniand w'lll follow liom time to time 
upon demand, till nothing more cm 
be asked, foi till tolentinn of the Ro¬ 
man Catholics in Iieland guts way 
to Roman Catholic establishment, and 
Protestant establishmei.t shall be suc¬ 
ceeded by such a poitiori of toleiation 
of Protestants, as the Roman Catho¬ 
lics may be disposed to allow them 
llie times, it is said, aie chniged, 
and the Catholics, it is siid, aic 
(hanged ,—be it so , but such change 
dots not affect the soundiu'ss of the 
pjinLi}iies ii))(>n wdiicli tins kingdom 
h IS established itself as a “ Protest¬ 
ant kingdom,’ with the powers of the 
state m Piotcstant hands, and with a 
Protestant church establishment, and 
toleration,—toleration fiom time to 
tune enlarged to the utmost extent 
till public welfarevull adin it—but to- 
leiation only—for tlio^c who dissent 
fiotn It. It may be tliat the church 
of Roineitsdf his changed some of 
Its tenets Its ProtesLint advocates 
tell us so,—Its Roman Catholic de¬ 
fenders deny it But we are led not 
to doubt that the present Pope has 
rc'istablishcd the order ol the Jesuits, 
—that the Inquisition wasievived,— 
we have heard of bulls against Pro¬ 
testant societies distributing the 
bcripturcs,—we have heard of trans¬ 
actions respecting bishops m Bel¬ 
gium,—w'e hear of the establishment 
at Stonyhurst,—we hear of Jesuits 
then, tli.iiig^^ we arc told the I^opo 
does nut c^jAiscnt to their establish¬ 


ment m countries w Inch arc not will¬ 
ing to receive them , and we might 
ask where the person at the head of 
the Ston}huist establishment now is,^ 
and for what yuirpose he is wdipiw-iit. 
IS said to be ?*’ The noble lordhnally 
quoted the opinions of Blacjcstone, 

( laie, and Hardwick, it); support of 
his oun 

Lord (jienville came forward in 
decided support of the bill Muchas 
he had considered the subject since 
tlie time when he bad last the honour 
of addicssing then loidships, he was 
but the more stiengthoned in his firm 
conviction, that there was no way in 
which It yvas possible for Parliament 
to convey so great a benefit to the 
jieoplc of this united icalm, as by 
giving cflhct to the piinciple of the 
proposition before them iSiich a 
inea«art, tending to ‘>uch a puipose, 
and brought beloie them in such a 
manner, he liail iitver expected to 
sec met by a disiussjon in which the 
question of the piintiple of the lull 
was tvadtd by verbal objections to 
Its clauses The learned lord on the 
woolsack had endeavomod, by pomt- 
ing out inaccuracies in language, or 
some inconsistencies in the clauses, 
to induce their lordships not to read 
the bill a second time, which was a 
necessary prelimmaiy to the com¬ 
mittee, in which those inaccuracies 
could be (ouccted, and those incon¬ 
sistencies obviated In all that the 
learned lord had said on the subject 
of religious belief, in all he had ad¬ 
vanced with respect to the import¬ 
ance of religion, in every point of 
view that could be imagined, on the 
prospeiity and hap]uncssof every na¬ 
tion, he, for one, was perfectly pre¬ 
pared to agree In all that the learn¬ 
ed loud had uttered respecting his 
attachment to the Protest int religion, 
as being, according to his conscien¬ 
tious feeling, the purest church in 
doctrine, and the best m discipline. 
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that ever appeared m the Christian 
world, he entirely concurred. lie 
admitted the superiority of the doc¬ 
trines of that church, over what he 
£ pnsidered, with the learned lord, to 
be^fRl! gross errors of the church of 
Rome No man could be impressed 
witli*<Ain^re deep and decided con-« 
viction of the truth of the grounds on 
which that belief was built, or of the 
firmness of the principles on which it 
rested He was ns anxious as the 
learned lord, or any otiicr individual, 
could be, to pieserve the Protestant 
church in all its puiity—No person 
could feci more strongly the neces¬ 
sity of upholding the establishment 
undei which that faith was adminis¬ 
tered to the subjects of this kingdom, 
and which form of ecclesiastical hier¬ 
archy he consideied, as the learned 
lord had done, to be msepaiahly con¬ 
nected with the civil government of 
the country On these points no man 
living held more decided opinions 
And if the question were to he de¬ 
cided, Avhether it was possible to 
unite in one faith, and to rule under 
one ecclesiastical establishment, and 
that the ecclesiastical establishment 
of the church of England, every heni L 
and soul that owed allegiance ind 
duty to the government of this realm 
-—.Nothing could be nioie grateful to 
his mind—-nothing could be more in 
unison with his feelings, th m to assist 
in suck an effort But did reason 
teach their lordships that a moral re¬ 
volution of this nature could be effect¬ 
ed } Did experience give them any 
encouragement to hope it ^ And if 
not, would they waste m ineffectual 
wishes for that which they knew to 
be unattainable, that time, that la¬ 
bour, and that exertion, which ought 
to be applied to the considevation of 
the means of rendering the difference 
which did unfortunately exist, and 
which it was not possible to lemovCf 
less susceptible of evil to the inhabi¬ 


tants of both parts of this united king¬ 
dom, than at this hour it was unhap. 
pily found to be > It was unhappily 
the policy of this country, for a long 
course of years, to endeavour, by op¬ 
pression, by seventy, by confiscation, 
by punishment of’every description, 
either to reduce or to annihilate the 
religious opinions that pi evaded m It e- 
lancl, or, at all events, to destroy any 
facilities tljat existed for dissemina¬ 
ting tliem To the success of that ex¬ 
periment he need not call the atten¬ 
tion of their lordships So fai ‘from 
accomplishing the intended purpose 
—so far from putting down opinions, 
no method could be more success¬ 
fully employed by those who wished 
to pioduce a contrary eftoct than the 
method of oppression and persecu¬ 
tion The noble lord then went over, 
at great length, the arguments which 
he had bcfoi e repeatedly urged in fa- 
voui of this measure 

The Earl of Liveipool would have 
been willing to make some addition 
to the concessions of 1793, but the 
bill went so far, and, m order to make 
it possible for him to vote for it, must 
be so completely cut down m the 
committee, that he did not think it 
possible for him to vote for its going 
into one Without piejudging the 
question, whether certain minor points 
might or might not be granted, his opi¬ 
nion was this,—that the great direct 
influence of the state in parliament, 
and in the privy council, ought to be 
kept where it was , and so thinking, 
the more honest and manly course 
was, to take his stand upon the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill, and nut to disappoint 
expectation by sufleiing it to go into 
acommittec. Among other arguments, 
he represenftjd that, though they set 
out with a declaration to maintain the 
Established Church and the Protes¬ 
tant succession, he was satisfied, if the 
bill should pass, that ihe principle of 
a Piy^testaiit succcssio^^ could not be 
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jnaintained in this country. If the 
resumptive heir to the throne should 
e of tile Catholic religion, might he 
not say, “ Am I to be the only man 
in the kingdom, with tiic exception 
of the Lord Chancellor, who is to be 
prohibited from worshipping his God 
according to the dictates of his con¬ 
science? You have the President of 
the Council <i Catholic, you have the 
Secretary of State a Roman Catholic, 
and the Judges of the King's Bench 
Roman Catholics , and I am not inoi c 
hostile than they are to the support of 
the Established (Jiurch ” What an¬ 
swer Cbuld be given, and what, on the 
other hand, would be the feeling of 
those of the same religion with the 
heir to the crown, if a punishment 
were indicted for that belief ^ It the 
bill passed, and the securities were 
refused or rejected by the Catholics, 
the country might hereafter be ex¬ 
posed to all the dangers of religious 
persecution 1 his bill, w Inch was call¬ 
ed a measure of grace and favour, how 
was it received—how was it looked at 
in Ireland ? Was there more than one 
opinion respecting it among the cler¬ 
gy of that counti y •• I he more he re¬ 
flected on the subject, the more he 
was convinced that, by this measure, 
they were sapping the foundation of 
all the great estabitsliments of the 
country, both of church and state 
The Marquis of Lansdowne warm¬ 
ly supported the cause of the Catho¬ 
lics He challenged the learned lord, 
or the noble earl, to adduce a single 
instance in which the Catholics had 
not shewn themselves the promoteis 
of the good fortunes of the country, 
and participators in its bad fortunes. 
To the tried fidelity of the Catholics 
the learned lord owed hw seat at pre¬ 
sent on the woolsack, and the learned 
prelates their mitred dignity But for 
the Catholic population of the king¬ 
dom, whose faith their lordships hetd 
laboured to exleroiiflatei they would 


never have come with safety out of 
that struggle through which they had 
passed, and in the course of which, 
during a period of twenty years, there 
had been no instance of Catholic 
son. Catholic cowardice, or Cacoolic 
infidelity It had been said by an 
eminent divine, that the Cathokcs bad 
a leaning to arbitrary power, and the 
Presbyterians to repubhcauisni Both 
assertions were, perhaps, equally un¬ 
founded , and, for a conti adiction of 
one of them, he might appeal to the 
conduct of the Peers of Scotland who 
had sat in that House since the Union, 
of whom It could be said, that the 
bicath of calumny durst not accuse 
them of advocating republican prin¬ 
ciples. 

Lord Sidmouth, on the contrary, 
stated the painful feelings with which 
he felt himself called upon to oppose 
the bill, chiefly on the giound, that 
the Catholic icligion was hostile to 
civil and religious hbeity On the 
other hand. Viscount Melville, Loid 
Ashburton, and Loid Somers, gave 
their voices m favour of the Catho¬ 
lics 

After this long and elaborate de¬ 
bate, which had occupied two suc¬ 
cessive nights, the vote was at length 
called for 'I he issue, as had been 
foreseen, was such as to terminate 
the measure fur this session, the se¬ 
cond reading being negatived, only, 
however, by the moderate md|ority 
of 39, (159 to 120 ) 

The present session presented a 
crisis in a constitutional question of 
still more vital importance,—that of 
path amentary reform A step was 
taken which catnc pretty decidedly 
under that description. It was, how¬ 
ever, of,that specious nature, and at¬ 
tended With such unquestionable be¬ 
nefits, that only the most decided 
alarmists could apprehend danger 
from It. 
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The disfranchisement of Gram.^ 
pound had been already determined, 
and this measure had at once punish¬ 
ed a signal example of corruption, 
aTjd cleared the representation of one 
of ilSTtnost unquestionable blemishes 
The question arose next, what was to 
be made of the extinguished votes 
The proposal, first made by the high 
advocates of estciblishment, that they 
should be transferred to the neigh¬ 
bouring hundreds, had giacludlly died 
away 1 his went only, to uiaintam 
that bloated excess of representation, 
for which Cornwall was notorious, 
while It withheld representation from 
a number of districts to which a great 
modern growth ol piospeiity and po¬ 
pulation had given a natuial claim 
to It 

On the 12th February, Lord John 
Jlus'«ell moved the order ol the day 
lor the House resolving itself into a 
committee on the subject He lepre- 
sented, that out of twelve of the iai- 
ge»t towns in Fngland, five were to- 
tall}' without repiesentation in that 
House Ihe county of York contain¬ 
ed, he believed, 6,000 squaie miles, 
and 1,000,000 of inhabitants, and wis 
repiesented byonlj SOmembers, while 
the county of Coinwail, which was m 
every respect compaiatively inferior, 
had 44 members m that House He 
was decidedly of opinion that Leeds 
was the raoie proper place to fix upon 

Mr Gientell suppoited the piopo- 
sition, although he had been accus¬ 
tomed to resist all geneial uudehned 
and visionary plans of rcfoim 

Mr R Martin was dctei mined to 
oppose the bill at every stage. It 
was known that the two or three last 
elections which had intervened since 
the acts of bribery were committed, 
were t onductedin an uTiexcejjj;ionable 
niannei, and the two members le- 
tiirncd were most honourable men, 
and those whom, perhaps, the House 
would fit St select for any ol the im¬ 


portant business of their committees 
Whatever, therefore, might have been 
the former transgressions of any of 
the electors of Grampound, they had 
been since amply redeemed by their 
subsequent conduct 'I hey ought first 
to supplj' the existing lemedy, by ad¬ 
ministering the biibery oath 

Mr Lockhait defended the bill, 
conceiving that a writ sent to Gram- 
pound was considered there as a writ 
of venditwm exponas He objected, 
however, to the admission of the prin¬ 
ciple of scot and lot, which would 
make,he thought, too-crioiis achange 
in the mixed monarchical forirfof the 
British government 

Mr Davies Gilbert also thought 
the line and well tempered equipoise 
would be ov Cl tinned, if they added 
to the scot and lot i ight of voting in 
the country Popular opinion had 
been well described to have Iiad its 
due operation in that House Indeed 
he thought they were ratbei more 
disposed than otherwise to adopt the 
temporary opinions of the people out 
of iloois He revived the plan of ta- 
kingin the adjoining hundreds, which 
was strongly reprobated by Mr Phi 
lips and Mr H Guiney 

Ml J W Ward supported the mea¬ 
sure, conceiving it to be in no degree 
one of general parliamentary reform. 
Leeds had been suggested, upon the 
principle of thus giving an increase 
to the representation ot the commer¬ 
cial interest Undoubtedly country 
gentlemen weie among the most re¬ 
spectable classes m that House, and 
yet—(and he might say so without 
offering any, even the slightest, dis- 
lespect to them)—they weie not the 
pel sons who weie best calculated by 
their habits,* or by their inclinations 
the best dispoMcd, to enter into aU 
those complicated but important com- 
ineicial details and inquiries which 
fcfimed so large and so necessary a 
portion ot the businessf of Parliament* 
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What was the great defect in our 
constitution ? Thisthat our exten¬ 
sive manufacturing towns were not 
represented What had been the sub¬ 
ject ot some complaint against that 
House, was, that they 'would do no¬ 
thing in the shape of a refoim or an 
improvement Foi his own part, at- 
tac)ied as he was to the constitution, 
even in its present shape, he would 
not go out of his ■way to effect any 
change in it, but when do salutary a 
measure might be adopted without 
the .slightest disadvantage, but 'wuth 
a tendency to remedy a defect, on all 
handsi acknowledged (as in the case 
of the corruption of this boi ough) to 
exist, he must give it his support If 
he lived in an old and venerable 
house, where he had been accustom¬ 
ed to reside from his infancy, and a 
part of that house ill-built and ruin¬ 
ous fell down, he should not, in re¬ 
building or repairing it, feel himself 
bound to adhere to its original incon¬ 
venience and ugliness. 

Mr C Wynn took a different view 
of the subject. He certainly prefer¬ 
redtransferring the franchise to York, 
because, by that means, they would 
get nd of another great inconveni¬ 
ence—and that he would explain He 
had no hesitation in saying, that the 
number of freeholders in the county 
of York was so great that they could 
not conveniently exercise their elec¬ 
tive franchise in one place within the' 
usual time. By the accounts which 
they had of the last election contest¬ 
ed there, it appeared that the booths 
to the latest moment were quite full, 
and that even to the close there were 
many individuals who could not poll 
At that election no fewer than 26,000 
freeholders polled He«idid feel that 
the subdivision of tliose votes would 
be a great convenience, m the way 
which had been proposed by the ho¬ 
nourable mover of that clause • 

Mr I • Rubmson and Mr 13 Ba¬ 


thurst supported Mr D Gilbert's 
amendment of transference to the 
hundreds, whileMr Wilmot,MrLen- 
nard, and Mr Littleton, defended the 
oiigtnal motion ^ 

After a reply from Lord Johii'ilus- 
sell, Mr D Gilbert’s amendment was 
, negatived without a divisi^ny ^rhen, 
however, Mr Beaumont, member for 
Yorkshire, rose, and following up Mr 
Wynn’s views, jiroposed the trans¬ 
ference to the county of York, ivhich 
would ihuschave two votes lor each 
of Its two ridings 

Mr Stuart Wortley, however, rose 
in decided opposition to this motion , 
urging, that in giving two additional 
members to the county of York, no¬ 
thing was done for the improvemcni 
of the representation Every free, 
holder in that county liad some one 
present in the House of Commons to 
speak for him, and to protect his in¬ 
terests, but in Leeds, as m other 
great towns, there w'as an immense 
body of persons in the habit of think¬ 
ing upon political subjects, who had 
no organ whatever in that House 
wheieby to express themselves It 
was a most consideiable advantage to 
the House to have within it the im¬ 
mediate representative of a large body 
of men, and particularly of a large 
body of manufacturers Yorkshire 
was accustomed to meet as a whole 
county, and it was the boast of its in¬ 
habitants that It carried with it more 
weight, from its great extent, than 
any county in England True, there 
were separate ridings, and each ri¬ 
ding had Its separate lord-heutenant, 
and Its separate clerk of the peace, 
but there were no meetings of ridings 
The gentlemen met at the assues, 
and upon grand juries , and every¬ 
where 1 ^ was a meeting of the county 
of York, not of a separate riding It 
was a mistake to suppose that York, 
as a county, had a very great num¬ 
ber of voters. Upon that point, Yoi k- 
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shire was far exceeded by Lancashire 
-—Lancashire liaving 60,000 voters, 
nnd York, at the last election, only 
‘J6,000 

This amendment was negatived by 
tlteTarge majority of 70, (136 to 66 ) 

1^ still remained, in a town ot 
70,000 Inhabitants, to fix the numbcy 
and qualifications of the voters The 
ni iginal mover had fixed the payment 
ot a rent ot 10/ a-year Mr Stuart 
\VoUlcy, on the 2d Maich, proposed 
in amendment, making the amount 
20/, ^vhicli Mr Peel observed, \^ould 
“-tdl leave two oi three tliousand 
voters. Lord Milton proposed the 
general admission of all household- 
ei'. After some discussion, Lord 
Milton’s amendment was negatived 
by 110, (182 to 66 ) Mi Stuart Wort- 
lev's was then earned by a majority 
ol 11-8 to 94- 

After tins change, the bill was 
tliiown up by the uiiginal inovei, as 
piesentmg an aspect which no longer 
fitted It to receive his countenance 
and support It was taken up, liow- 
I vtr, by Mr Stuait Wortley, under 
whose auspices it passed through its 
difkrent stages in the Commons. 

The bdl was now carried to the 
Loids, where it had naturally to ap- 
[irehcnd a much more serious oppo¬ 
sition Accordingly, when, on the 
10th of May, the Eai 1 of Carnarvon 
moved the second reading—an opi-^ 
nion hostile to it was intimated by 
the Lord Chancelloi, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, and even by the Earl 
of Lauderdale The Earl of Liver¬ 
pool, however, supported it. lie con- 
sitleied the right of election as a pub¬ 
lic trust, granted, not for the benefit 
ot the individual, but tor tlie public 
good The elective franchise had no 
analogy to the right of ^loperty, 
tliougti it had some to the rights ol 
their iordshipb,*is peers , because they 
s.it in that House, not toi then own 
licncht, but foi that ot tht public. 


At the same time, as the power of 
voting was attended with great be¬ 
nefit to the individual, he would not 
vote It away upon mere grounds of 
expediency ; but if a case of abuse 
were proved, he would then give his 
vote without hesitation Now, he 
certainly conceived, that if ever cor¬ 
ruption had been exposed, it was in 
the present instance The usual prac¬ 
tice had hitherto been not to transfer 
the elective franchise, but to extend 
It to the hundred In the cases in 
which that had been done, he had 
highly approved of the enactment; 
and if he should adopt a different 
course on tins occasion, it should be 
only because he did not think that 
the same remedy would apply. The 
situation ot Grampountl made it im¬ 
possible to throw that borough open 
to the hundred without great incxin- 
venience It was well known that 
Cornwall abounded with boroughs ; 
hut, though there were more bo¬ 
roughs in Cornwall than m any other 
county, there were not more Cornish 
nicmbeis in the House* To throw 
open those boroughs to the hundreds, 
would be to make that which was 
only an evil in theory, one in reality; 
for It would make the represent^ 
tioii more local, and exclude per¬ 
sons from other parts of the country 
from a participation m it. At the 
same time, he had a great objec¬ 
tion to one part of the remedy pro¬ 
posed He objected to the transfer to 
Leeds upon an arbitrary qualification, 
which would either admit too gieat 
a number of electois, or give rise to 
discontent He thought it would, 
therefore, be better to have recourse 
at once to broad and fixed principles, 
w'hich could be done by giving two 
additional members to the populous 
county ot York So many difficulties 
attended the transfer of the elective 
fiaiuhise to Lec'ds, that he did not 
see his way out ot tilem, but if two 
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members were added to the represen¬ 
tation of Yorkshire, the House would 
then take and transfer the ri^ht of 
election as it found it, \^ithout the 
necessity of creating any fre-sh rules 
or qualifications But, should their 
lord&hips object both to Leeds and to 
Yorkshire, there w as anothci course 
which might be still more beneficial. 
Parliament might, after disfranchi¬ 
sing Giampound, authorize his Ma¬ 
jesty, through the exercise of his pre¬ 
rogative, to order that two members 
should be returned for any place w Inch 
he might think proper, or to rev ive 
an old borough 

Lord Lansclowne protested against 
the last suggestion of the noble lord , 
but, though he would prefer f eeds, 
would not object to the transference 
to Yoik, if It should appeal tube the 
sense of the House 

The second leading took place vv ith- 
out opposition , but Loi cl I. iiuler- 
dale, fioni whom very different views 
might have been expected, pei «.evei cd 
in his opposition On the 14-tli of 
May, he biought forward a motion, 
that a committee should be appointed 
to report the names of the majoi, 
aldermen, and freemen of the corpo¬ 
ration of Grampound, distinguishing 
those against whom evidence of bii- 
bery had been given, fiom those 
against whom no evidence had been 
given Ho thought it then loiclships 
had fairly consideiecl the case, they 
never could have becujnduced to 
vote for the second reading of this 
bill, winch appeared to him one of 
the most unjustifiable mcasuies ever 
assented to by Parliament I le w ould 
not dwell on the singularity of the 
case. Ihe bill did not act on any 
case of corruption which*had taken 
place at the last election, or at the 
one previous to the last, but it wc^it 
as far back as the 1st of Ftbruaiy, 
1816 He was ready to admit, that' 
all those electors wholiad been proved 
to have rcccMved mon^y ou;,ht to be 


considered as corrupt. But, accord¬ 
ing to the evidence on which the 
bill professed to proceed, it appeared 
that, qf the persons against whom 
evidence had been given, only nine¬ 
teen possessed the light of voting, 
whilst theie remainecl twenty-five 
nlcctors against wrhoni not a tittle of 
evidence had been given. 

The Lord Chancellor also express¬ 
ed the stiongest hosiilit}- to the mea¬ 
sure, w'hich he considcied complete¬ 
ly ineconciluble to the laws and 
constitution of this conntiy It was 
both a bill of pains and penalties, and 
an ex post faclo law Whit was a 
bill of puns and penalties, if the pic- 
si nt, w Inch inflicted on innoc t nt me ri 
the punishment claconly to the guilty, 
was not one ^ and a scveiei punish¬ 
ment too than the law had piovicled 
even for the gmlt} 

Fail Bithuist also contended foi 
the throwing into the hunclitil, and 
Lord Rcdcsdalc objected to making 
population the scale foi lepicsenta- 
tjon, which would rtiitw the sjstcm 
of the French convention Ihe mo¬ 
tion, however, which had evidently 
in view to defeat the object of the 
bill, was oppo-fcd by Loid Liveipool, 
and negatived 

On the 21st of Maj, the final dis¬ 
cussion c one on The Lord ( han- 
ccllor moved the transfcieiicc of the 
vight of election to those Imigesses 
who had not been convicted of bii- 
berv Aftei a shoi tele bate, however, 
in whicl) Lord llairovvby and Loiel 
Melville defendeel the bill, it w’as e ar- 
iied by a majority of 60 to 26 

Loid Liverpool then moved the 
transference to Yoik, wliicli, notvvith- 
stanehng some objection, was carried 
wothemt .i elivision 

The 1*11 thus altcied, on being 
cariieel back to thi> House of Com¬ 
mons, met with a cold rpception 
Loid Milton, however, though he 
would have themglit it much better 
that the franchise should have been 
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tiansferred to Leeds, did not deem it 
advisable on this account to hazard 
the las', of the bdl 

All Stuart Woitley, on the other 
h.in 1, tliou^ht that the Louis had 
pitted them in a ciucl sittiation, and 
hid‘exceeded tluir povvcis by ma¬ 
king so ^reat a change on the bill* 

I le < onteived that the comity ot Yoik 
would be moic inpired than bciicfit- 
«'d by havnng two additional mem¬ 
bers , and pioposed to reject this bdl, 
to ague to a second, tdi the distian- 
chiSt merit simply , and attei wards 
considei to wliat place the liaiichise 
should be transtened 

Lord Castkieaali however, with¬ 
out giving any opinion on the altera¬ 
tion, dt tended the right of the Up¬ 
per House to make il, and Lord John 
Russtll concurring in Lord A'lilton's 
view of the subject, the Lords’ amend¬ 
ment was agreed to without a divi¬ 
sion 

This partial succe«s of the principle 
of p uliamentary relorra encouraged 
Its supporters to bung foiwaid pro¬ 
positions to that etfect, of a more 
general nature The first and most 
sweeping was introduced by Mr 
Lrambton, on the 17th of April He 
began with repiescnting, that the in¬ 
creased intelligence of the lower or- 
deis, and the attention now bestowed 
by them on politic il subjects, called 
loudly for an extension ot the right 
of voting To enforce the necessity 
of this, he drew a gloomy picture of 
the state of the nation ** We have,” 
said he, “a national debt of more than 
850,000,000/ —an annual expenditure 
of 53,000,000/ —a taxation the most 
burthensome and oppressive in the 
known world, and yearly decreasing 
in productiveness, in the same pro¬ 
portion that It inci eases in seventy— 
a sinking fund, which is the veriest 
delusion that evei was attempted to 
be practised on a country—our com¬ 


merce in a state of the greatest de- 
]'re‘.sion—an agricultural interest pe- 
titionmg fiorn all quarteis, and de- 
clanng its inability to exist without 
a piotection which, li afforded, would 
irntate, perhaps greatly injure, a ma¬ 
nufacturing inteicst aheady exposed 
to the greatest difficulties in its higher 
quarters, and whose working classes 
aie nearly reduced to staivation 
We hawe, besides, a standing army 
of moi e than 80,000 men, an object 
always of the most constitutional jea¬ 
lousy to our ancestors, although it 
seems of none to us, the e^^istence 
of winch was even assigned as one of 
the reasons for deposing James IL 
VV'^c hive a system of corruption lA 
the greatest artivitj, by which seats 
m this \.sserably arc publicly adver¬ 
tised for sale, and as publicly and 
notoi lously bought and sold—and, to 
complete our domestic picture, we 
are repeatedly alarmed by accounts 
of treasons and conspiracies, nay, it 
was but last night that we were told 
by a noble loid, the Secretary at 
War, that we were only in the first 
jear ot domestic peace* Our gaols 
are overflowing, and our eyes are 
shucked, and the better sympathies 
ot our nature disgusted, by the most 
baibarous and unnecessary execu¬ 
tions—the effect of the impolitic se¬ 
venty of our ciiminal laws 

“ If we turn our eyes outwards, we 
find no accession of national honour 
or character to make up for ourbank- 
lupt and miserable state at home. 
Repeated violations of public faith 
and solemn pledges, recorded to our 
eternal disgrace, m the transfer of 
Norway—the base abandonment of 
Genoa—tlijp partition of Saxony—the 
surrender of Farga—A steady and 
undcviating support of all those feu¬ 
dal abuses and despotisms, which it 
js the object of the holy alliance to 
bolster up if possible, evinced, I say, 
mest un^iuivocally, by our repeated 
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adoption of an act the roost repug¬ 
nant to the free principles, although 
not to the present practice, oi the 
Briti«5h constitution, I mean the Alien 
Bill—An utter indifference to the 
struggles of a people contending for 
constitutional liberty; when a hrm 
remonstrance, breathing the genuine 
spirit of English freedom, might have 
arrested the invading arms of Aus¬ 
trian barbarism, and prevented a war 
which has too unhappily succeeded, 
for the moment, in its sacrilegious aim, 
the repression of freedom, and the 
riveting again of chains which an ef¬ 
fort of just and noble resistance had 
peacefully broken All these, and 
many other characteristics of our fo¬ 
reign policy, which I need not now 
mention, have degraded us in the 
eyes of the people of the continent, 
and rendered us with them objects of 
distrust, suspicion, and hatred ” 

This could not be w'ondercd at, 
when the present state of the repre¬ 
sentation w as considered , the gene¬ 
ral result of which was, that, by di¬ 
rect nomination—by the existence of 
Tioroughs, where some twenty, fifty, 
or one hundred voters are scptennial- 
ly bought and sold like cattle in a 
fair—by the influence of government, 
which, owing to the small number of 
electors, as compared with the popu¬ 
lation of the empire, can but rarely 
and partially, and then most expen¬ 
sively, be resisted—a majority is al¬ 
ways to be procured for the admini¬ 
stration of the day—a majority, form¬ 
ing a body, the most convenient, the 
most pliable, the most manageable, 
that the wit of man could invent, 
sanctioning measures solely on the 
principle of ministerial recommenda¬ 
tion, without any reference to the ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the people. 

The general outline of bis plan was 
expressed as follows —" In order that, 
tlie people may.be fairly and ade¬ 
quately represented in the leu slatuse, 


and the balance of the constitution 
thus restored, it is necessary, in n»y 
opinion, that there should be an ex¬ 
tension of the elective franchise lo 
the unrepresented classes contribu¬ 
ting directly to taxation—copyhold 
ers, leaseholders, and householders 
that all venal, corrupt, and‘decayi<l 
boroughs, should lie disfranchised , 
and that there should be a recurrence 
to triennial parliaments, accompanu d 
by such restrictions on the expenses 
of elections, as could easily be ac¬ 
complished under a reformed system, 
but which now it is quite impossible 
to effect, and useless to attempt ” 
hrom a survey of English history, 
Mr Lambton was convinced, that 
down to the 23d Henry VI, all free¬ 
men had been entitled to vote It 
was then that the treacherous and 
tyrannical measure had been adopted 
of requiring freehold property to the 
amount of 40s. a-year The princi¬ 
ple of election, however, still pre¬ 
served some degree of puiity, but 
since that time, it had gradually fallen 
into Its present lamentable state of de¬ 
cay and imperfection. 

The honourable gentleman then 
stated the leading features of his bill, 
which were,—1st, To divide the coun¬ 
ty into districts, each of which should 
return one representative, for which 
all householders should vote, 2d, 
Adding copyholders and leaseholders 
to the county representation , and, 
3d, Repealing the Septennial Act, 
and limiting the duration of Parlia¬ 
ment to three years He then detailed 
all the processes according to which 
the nomination was to take place 
** With regard to eligibility," he obsei- 
ved,''ali ambassadors, and persons ac¬ 
cepting o&ces under his Majesty, the 
duties of which arc to be executed 
abroad, will be deemed incligfible, and 
if previously elected, their seats will 
be vacated on such acceptance ; a*,, 
under those circumstances, it would 
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be morally impossible for them pro¬ 
perly to discharge their duties to the 
constituents 1 have not made any 
provision disabling other placemen or 
pensioners from sitting in Parliament; 
because, however much such a measure 
raay.be desirable and necessary in an 
unreforn^d, I do not think it requireck 
in* a refoiraed, House of Commons 
An individual accepting a place or 
pension, will be immediately amenable 
to the judgment of his constituents, 
who, if they disapprove of his conduct, 
will have the opportunity of express¬ 
ing that opinion in the most efficacious 
mode, by ceasing to return him as their 
repi esentative," 

This proposition gave rise to a very 
extended debate, which was continued 
for two nights It received the un¬ 
qualified support of Mr Hobhouse, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Lord Bury, Mr 
W Williams, and Mr Bennett It was 
argued against, in toto, by Mr Wilmot, 
Mr Horace Twiss, Mr Stuart Wort- 
ley, Mr Martin of Galway, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Other 
members, who conceived some reform 
to be necessary, declared themselves 
wholly unable to go the sweeping 
length proposed by the honourable 
mover. 

Mr Abercromby said, there were 
two modes of reform for the country 
to adopt—one of them calculated to 
introduce into the government so many 
important alterations, that he could 
never consider it in any other light 
than that of a revolution, the other, 
of such a nature as would repair and 
improve, without demolishing, the fa¬ 
bric of the constitution Of this latter 
reform he professed himself a warm 
and steady advocate, at the same time, 
he felt It necessary to state, ^at he 
never could, under any circumsreances, 
give his assent to the plan of reform 
proposed by his honourable friend, the 
member for Durham If earned into 
effect, he could view it in no other 


light than as tending to a complete re¬ 
volution 

Lord Milton believed, that the opi¬ 
nion of the great mass of the people 
was, that there ought not only to be a 
change of men, but of measures also. 
He nevertheless coUld not agree to the 
motion, which, however beautiful' in> 
theory, would be productive of aa 
many difficulties as it would tend tO' 
remedy. T^e House ought to be the 
representation, and not the delegation, 
of the people ^ 

Captain Maberly strongly objected 
to the present bill, it started upon a 
wrong principle, by recognizingnouse- 
holders as competent to vote, it mado 
property the basis of the right of vo¬ 
ting, and if property was made the 
basis, the number of votes ought to be 
increased, on a scale graduated accord¬ 
ing to the value of mat property, and 
in proportion as householders were 
taxed , but to make property the ba¬ 
sis, and then proceed on a principle of 
equality, was an objection not to be 
overcome. He believed it expedient 
that both the Peers and the Crown 
ought to have some influence in that 
House He did not think it should 
too exactly represent the will of the 
people He could refer to historical 
facts to shew, that a House of Com¬ 
mons, wholly returned and influenced 
by the popular will, was not the best 
,for promoting the prosperity of the 
country* 

On the other hand, Mr Ricardo's 
only regret was, that his honourable 
friend did not propose the introduction 
of voting by ballot, which, he thought, 
would be a greater secunty for the 
full and fair representation of the peo¬ 
ple than aify extension of the elective 
franchise Th? people would then vote 
for the man whom they should consi¬ 
der as best calculated to support their 
interest, without any fear of the over¬ 
whelming influence of tfieir superiors 
Tl^ Chmcellor of the Exchequer 
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was almost tempted to allow the ques¬ 
tion to be decided by the honourable 
members on the other side, in the full 
confidence that it would be negatived, 
for certainly no two members on that 
side seemed to be of the same opinion 
with regard to the plan which had 
been detailed by the honourable mem¬ 
ber for Duiham. 

From the beginning of the debate, 
Mr Lambton had to corpplam of an 
indifference approaching to contempt, 
marked by the thin attendance, espe¬ 
cially on the ministerial side The mo¬ 
tion was lost by only *>5 to 4-3 ; but 
the sn^allness of the majority was pret¬ 
ty evidently owing to the opposite 
side not having cared to muster their 
strength A singular incident attend¬ 
ed this vote Mr Lambton himself, 
with two or three of his friends, ha- 
Ting gone out, as he stated, to obtain 
some refreshment, which report stated 
to be obtained at a splendid dinner at 
Mr M A Taylor’s, the vote took 
place before his return Mr Lambton 
observing a smile on the face of seve¬ 
ral members, complained to the House 
of the implied insult The Speaker 
admitted, that no member could receive 
any treatment inconsistent with deco¬ 
rum , but submitted, whether the cir¬ 
cumstance was such as could be pre¬ 
ferred as a charge. 

After some discussion and apology, 
Mr Brougham declared, that the tir-^ 
cumstance arose from pure accident, 
which might have happened to the 
roost attentive member of that House 
Indeed, if there was one member more 
attentive than another, to whom such 
an accident might occur without rai¬ 
sing a suspicion of neglect, it was to 
hiB honourable friend, the'member for 
Durham. ® 

On the 9th of May, Lord John 
Russell brought forward his more mo¬ 
derate and limited motion for reform. 
After taking a general view of the 
abuses and corruption wlujch ha^ pre¬ 


vailed in elections, and of the ineffec¬ 
tual nature of the remedies attempted, 
he propounded his own views What 
he had now to piopose upon this part 
of the subject wa'», that a committee 
be appointed to devise 86mc better me¬ 
thod of inquiring into complamtiH that 
might be made of future co^jiupt prac¬ 
tices m boroughs, than they at present 
possessed. Without laying down any 
positive plan on the subject, he was 
ready to state, that he should like to 
see a committee appointed, that should 
be enabled to take evidence upon oath, 
wherever a complaint should be made 
of the state of a borough, on sufficient 
authority to induce the House to in¬ 
stitute inquiry Already the House 
had made a precedent of an inquiry 
without the report of a select com¬ 
mittee, in the case of Giampound 
The noble lord opposite had stated, at 
the time, that it was a novelty, and 
had nevertheless agreed to establish 
the precedent Theic was another ob¬ 
stacle, however, to the prosecution of 
these inquiries, which was, that all 
their exertions might be defeated by 
subsequent proceedings in the other 
House Upon this part of the sub¬ 
ject he would confess that he should 
wish to see a new tribunal constituted, 
capable of determining disputed ques¬ 
tions of franchise, that should be equal¬ 
ly independent of both Houses The 
noble lord, hewever, did not wish to 
confine hia measure to the mere regu¬ 
lation of the mode of election He 
wished to call the attention of the 
House to another object—the proprie¬ 
ty of giving representatives to places 
not at present returning members to 
Parliament. In making such a propo¬ 
sition, what he wished to impress upon 
the House was, that he was introdu¬ 
cing nothing new, which was not clear¬ 
ly required by the new situation of the 
country—that he was proposing no 
innovation, where innovation had not 
already taken place. Let the House 
16 
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look to the mighty increase of our ma¬ 
nufacturing and unrepresented towns 
When his Majesty’s ministers were pro¬ 
posing the peace establishment m 1816, 
he, and many of his friends, had ob¬ 
jected to It as unnecessaiily large 
What was the answer ? His Majesty s 
miniitt'ers referred them to the prodi¬ 
gious extAlsion of these towns, and 
the increase of their population In 
1792, the whole of our military force 
of all descriptions, m Great Britain 
and Ireland, was 57,000 men , we had 
tjus year, in Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, including mihtia and yeomanry, 
an armed force of 210,000 men And 
why > It was but two or three days 
ago, that the prime minister of this 
country had assigned, as the only rea¬ 
son for maintaining this overwhelming 
force, the enlargement of those towns, 
and the incrtastd numbers of then in¬ 
habitants He conceived it unfavour¬ 
able to the repose of the country, that 
these large towns should have no mu¬ 
nicipal constitutions of their own ; 
Manchester was under the direction of 
an officer called boroughreeve, who 
was, in fact, the steward of the lord 
of the soil; the town had no sessions 
of Its own, but was included under the 
same superintendence as the adjoining 
hundred of Salford Birmingham was 
governed by a headborough and con¬ 
stables i and was in the eye of the liw 
nothing more than a village In nei¬ 
ther of these rich and populous com¬ 
munities were there individuals to 
whom, from their rank or official sta¬ 
tion, the people were accustomed to 
look for the tone and colour of their 
olitical opinions The course which 
e should recommend was, to widen 
the basis of their representative sys¬ 
tem, in proportion to the vast increase 
of our wealth and population ?h sup¬ 
port of this principle he had the au¬ 
thority of all history and experience 
The noble lord concluded, by moving 
the following resolutions 
VOL XIV. fart I 


1. That grievous complaints are 
made in the kingdom, and manifestly 
appear to be true, of undue elections 
of members to serve as burgesses in 
Parliament, by gross bribery and cor- 
I option, contrary to the laws, and m 
violation of the freedom due to the 
election of representatives for the Com- 
* mons of England in Parliament, to the 
great scandal of the kingdom, disho¬ 
nourable, and may be destructive, to 
the constitution ot parliaments 

2 That, m order to strengthen 
and maintain the necessary connexion 
between the Commons of this kingdom 
and tlieir representatives in Parliwnent, 
It IS expedient to give to such places 
as are greatly increased ib wealth and 
population, and are not at present ade¬ 
quately represented, the right of re¬ 
turning members to serve in Parlia¬ 
ment 

3. ** That a select committee be ap¬ 
pointed to consider to what places, ac¬ 
cording to the principle of the fore¬ 
going resolution, it may be advisable 
to extend the right of returning mem¬ 
bers to serve in Parliament, and of the 
best method of effecting that measure, 
without an inconvenient addition to 
the members of this House. 

4 “ That It be referred to the same 
committee, to consider further of a 
mode of proceeding with respect to 
any boroughs which may hereafter be 
charged with notorious bribery and 
tor-uption, in order that such charges 
may be regularly and effectually in¬ 
quired into, and, if proved, that such 
boroughs may be di'.abled from send¬ 
ing burgesses to serve in Pailiament for 
the future ” 

The motion was seconded by Mr 
Whitmore, and opposed by Mr Ba¬ 
thurst, but in«hurt speeches, and very 
little, on the whole, was said upon the 
subject Yet the friends of reform mus¬ 
tered in very considerable force, being 
124 against 155 , thus leaving a ma¬ 
jority of only 31 * 
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Another question, of considerable 
importance in a constitutional view, 
was the bill for mitigating the punish¬ 
ment against those convicted for for¬ 
gery, by rendering it no longer capi¬ 
tal. This pioposition having been re¬ 
ferred last year ,to a committee, and 
favourably reported on. Sir James 
Mackintosh introduced a bill, founded 
on that report, and on the 23d of May, 
moved that it should go into a com¬ 
mittee * 

The Solicitor-General rose and sta¬ 
ted, that, though with reluctance, he 
must oppose the motion of his honour- 
abletfriend. The report itself was evi¬ 
dently drawn up in haste, as many 
inaccuracies appeared in it Thus, it 
was stated, that stealing in dwelling- 
houses to the amount of 40^ was a 
capital offence by the law as it stood 
Now, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that there was no law respecting steal¬ 
ing in houses to the amount of 40 j. 
In like manner, the report stated that 
stealing in ships and vessels on naviga¬ 
ble rivers was a capital offence ; there 
Was no such offence known to the law 
of England In adverting to the bill 
before them, it appeared that the ob¬ 
ject of It was to take away, for the 
first offence, the punishment of death 
in cases of forgery of every descrip¬ 
tion, save those of notes of the Bank 
of England 11 was necessary, there- 
fdre, to consider the cases to which 
the bill applied It applied to the foV- 
gery of wills—a crime easily commit¬ 
ted, and by which families might be 
stript of their entire property It ap- 
phed also to tlie forgery of marriage 
registers—a crime which went to de¬ 
stroy not merely the property of fami¬ 
lies, but to affect the legitimacy and 
character qf its members. It also ap¬ 
plied to the forgery of deeds of con¬ 
veyance of jproperty to any amount, 
and cases of the transfer of stock- 
cases so very important, and on which 
depended property to a great amount 


He recollected having been employed 
in one case where the party was charged 
with having committed forgery re¬ 
specting the transfer of stock to the 
amount of 20,000/. When he looked 
at the preamble of the present bill, 
and found it stated therein, that the 
existing law was insufhcient to* repress 
the crime of forgery, he thought that 
the House had a right to be satisfied 
that the new punishment which it was 
called upon to inflict in the place of 
the old on^, would not at least be less 
insufficient. The honourable mover did 
not intend to make transportation the 
only punishment, but m some cases 
he would have the offender imprisoned, 
and kept to hard labour Now, in re¬ 
ply to this argument, he would de¬ 
clare, that there was no such punish¬ 
ment for any great crime in this coun¬ 
try, as imprisonment and hard labour. 
What there might be hereafter, he 
could not tell; neither could he know 
what might be effected by the benevo¬ 
lent and patriotic labours of the ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen in that House; but 
at present it appeared as if hard labour 
had always been considered by the le¬ 
gislature as insufficient to deter from' 
enme, especially when the crime was 
likely to be attended by great pecu¬ 
niary advantages. He was well aware 
that in other countries the laws against 
forgery were not so severe as they were 
in England But other countries had 
means of prevention which this coun¬ 
try had not, other countries had means 
of detection and conviction, through 
the agency of their police, which tffis 
country had not, and which he hoped 
to God It neveft- would have. In France 
and in other countries private forgeries 
were not punished by death ; but by 
the kw of France, and by its system 
of p Aice, which never could exist in a 
country with a constitution like our 
own, crimes could, in the first instance, 
be more effectually prevented than m 
England , and in the second, more easi- 
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ly detected; inasmuch at the individual 
charged with them was compelled, by 
a kind of cross-examination, to con¬ 
fess his own guilt, which was never 
the case in England-—except when an 
individual was unfortunately called to 
the bar of that House. No inference,, 
therefore, bught to be drawn in favour 
of the present bill from the practice of 
foreign countries 

Mr Buxton now came forward, in 
an elaborate speech, as the champion 
of the bill In considering whether 
any substitute could be found for capi¬ 
tal punishment, he was perfectly ready 
to» admit, that transportation was not 
one. ** But,” said he, “ how does the 
honourable and learned gentleman as¬ 
sume that there is no other mode of 
secondary punishment, when we have 
annual returns from the office of the 
Secretary of State, giving the most 
flattering account of the success of an¬ 
other species of secondary punishment, 
namely, the Hulks ^ I am not pre¬ 
pared to state that that mode of pu¬ 
nishment 18 in a perfect state; on the 
contrary, I entirely distrust its effici¬ 
ency. But 1 am prepared to declare, 
that imprisonment, with hard labour 
and occasional solitary continement, 
and constant inspection, and rigid dis- 
cipluie, IS, in fact, the punishment you 
require.” 

Mr Buxton conceived, as the pu¬ 
nishment of death had been justified 
only on the ground of neces8ity,»that it 
must be tned by its effect in dae pre¬ 
vention of crime. He would then exa¬ 
mine Its present effect upon England. 
“ It appears,” said be, “ by papers 
which are now on the table of the 
House, that there passed through the 
prisons of this country in the year 
1808, no less than 107,000 ind.viduals. 
Some very considerable deductions, I 
grant, must be made from that num¬ 
ber-some additions also must be made 
But, without entering into minor de¬ 
tails, making, for argument’s sake, so 


extravagant an abatement as one-fourth 
—still, what an army of delinquents 
remains ' What a mass of cnminahty 
does It display 1 But these are only a 
part, and comparatively a small pait, 
of the number of criminals. These are 
the offenders detected in that year; 
and to these must be added, the still 
greater number who, in that year, es* 
caped detection. Conjoin these, the 
comparatively few, who are seized by 
your law, with those the many, who 
evade it—and then what a bulk and 
mass of enme does it open to us 1 

* But, prevention of crime is oClr oh* 
ect,’ says the Solicitor-General. And 
et me ask him—^let me ask any one 
who views the question as the honour* 
able and learned gentleman hal invited 
us to view It; not as a matter of 
party, but fairly and impartially—whe¬ 
ther he can pretend, to see in that 
mighty mass of guilt and infamy—id 
that enormous concourse of persons 
who are ever readjr to invade the peace, 
and who always live by preying on the 
industry and property of the commu¬ 
nity—any proof that crime has been 
prevented^ In this metropolis alone 
there are from eight to ten thousand 
children, who earn their daily bread 
by their daily misdeeds—who now, in¬ 
deed, live by petty pilfer, but who are 
growing m guilt more rapidly than 
they are growing m years—who are 
ripening into a greater capability pf 
mischief—who are passing through an 
apprenticeship, which, as it will dis¬ 
qualify them from becoming useful 
membes of society, will fit them to 
become, for a time, the terror, and 
then the disgrace of your country— 
and who have yet to revenge on socie¬ 
ty, its inatteiftion and its carelessness. 

* But, prevention of crime is our ob¬ 
ject * Then, 1 Appeal to any man of 
competent judgment in the House, 
whether he can perceive, amidst these 
seeds of future delinquency—in this 
store* and provis^n for the succesMon 
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pf cnroinals—>in this multitude of poor 
wretches, who are rearing for no other 
purpose than to supply your gaols, 
your penitentiaries, your hulks, your 
colonies, and, finally, the gibbets of 
your country with their victims—any 
thing like a proof of the efficiency of 
your law There was not a foreigner 
of distinction who had attended to the 
subject, who had not been shocked at 
the number and audacity of crimes in 
this country Such foreigners might 
well be supposed to ask, Has your 
law done tha,. which you expected 
from ^our law ’ Are your houses safe ’ 
Certainly not Are your streets safe ^ 
Certainly not Are your gaols empty ^ 
Certainly not Is life more secure, and 
property less endangered here than 
elsewhere i Certainly not. Has crime 
decreased ? Certainly not Has it re¬ 
mained stationary ^ Certainly not Has 
It increased ? It certainly has—and in 
a prodigious rate. 

Mr Buxton then went over the se* 
nes of British history, the examples 
of foreign Europe, and of America, 
and the recent phenomena of crime and 
criminal legislation in this country, in 
order to shew, that a law which ex¬ 
ceeded the just severity of the case, 
was always inefficient, and that a mi¬ 
tigation of penalty produced a dimi¬ 
nution of crime, « Crime,” said he, 
** has increased in England, as com¬ 
pared with every other country—as 
compared with itself at former periods. 
Now, what species of enme has in¬ 
creased ’ Those atrocious acts of vio¬ 
lent robbery and murder, which, in all 
times and in all countries, have been 
punished with death ? By no means 
These have decreased Where, then, 
has the augmentation «taken place ^ 
Precisely in those lesser felonies which 
are capital now, but were not former- 
ly^which are capital in England, but 
in no other country—^that is, we di^er 
from ourselves in former times, and 
from our neighbours at the pVesent 


moment; first, by our peculiar treat¬ 
ment of certain offences; and, second¬ 
ly, by the multiplication of those very 
offences under that very mode of treat¬ 
ment He then animadverted on the 
careless and undistinguishing manner in 
which such laws had been accumula¬ 
ted ** Though bome records*are hand¬ 
ed down to us, of the discussions du¬ 
ring the last century, in this House, 
upon a multitude of points of little sig¬ 
nificance, hardly a remnant remains up¬ 
on the subject or criminal law—and yet. 
during that period, oiir penal Code has 
been quadrupled Upon an average, 
every year of that period was marked 
by the enactment of a capital offence ; 
besides those occasions in which the 
legislature, as if tired of the tedious re¬ 
tail method of confining one capital de¬ 
nunciation to one statute, had heaped 
together—and faggoted, for that is 
the only term which is applicable- 
fifteen or twenty of such enactments 
in one heterogeneous mass. I remem¬ 
ber a case, in which, in the same para¬ 
graph, nineteen are thus bundled to¬ 
gether ; one of which is for a civil 
trespass to the value of sixpence, and 
another for the worst species of mur¬ 
der. All these acts, as far as 1 can learn, 
passed sub stlenho^ without debate, in¬ 
quiry, examination, evidence, or any 
general interest.** Mr B particularly 
urged, that under the present mode of 
administering^ English law, it was im¬ 
possible to execute such a code as the 

f iresenl* ** Either you must have a pub¬ 
ic prosecutor—(perhaps the greatest 
innovation on British jurisprudence 
that could be devised)—or you must 
reconcile those to whom the duty of 
prosecuting is now consigned, to the 
discharge of that duty ; and this you 
can do* only by reconciling this lavr to 
their feelings You must have that 
vexatious, meddling police, which the 
honourable and learned gentleman so 
solemnly deprecated, or you must re¬ 
vert to the good old English method 
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of repressing cn0e» which is to be 
found in the hearty disposition of the 
public to aid and invigorate the law 
The peo]^e of this country have strong 
feelings of humanity, and strong prin¬ 
ciples of justice; and| so long as the 
legislators keep within the bounds of 
moderation^ so long the people will side 
with the law against the offender. But, 
when the bounds of reason and mode¬ 
ration are overstepped, as unquestion¬ 
ably they are in a multitude of your 
enactments, the feelings and the prin¬ 
ciples of the people, whicli ought to 
aid, withstand, and rebel against the 
operation of the law ; and the very vir¬ 
tues of the people, their sense of true 
justice and humanity, which ought to 
be the strength of your law, go over 
to the enemy, investing the felon with 
chances of escape, and with hopes of 
deliverance, which would never have 
belonged to him, but for the severity 
of your law And, who are the auxi¬ 
liaries whom you thus repel ^ The very 
persons whom, of all others, you ought 
to secure on your side—the just, the 
merciful, and the conscientious You de¬ 
pend upon the just man, but the just 
man sees, that his support is demanded 
to laws which violate all justice; which 
confound crimes the most venal and the 
most atrocious, by one terrible uniform¬ 
ity of punishment The just man sees 
this, and remains inactive You ask the 
merciful man to aid you But, how can 
any man who loves mercy contribute 
to the suppoit of laws which set the 
common principles of humanity at de¬ 
fiance ? And then, the religious man. 
1 know that I am now upon delicate 
ground; and that this is neither the 
time nor the occasion, for entering very 
largely upon this subject; but 1 may 
say, that the number of persons in this 
country, who square their opinions by 
the tenor of the doctrines of their faith, 
IS very great—that it has of late years 
much increased; and fervently do I 
desire, as 1 confidently tiust, that every 


year will witness its augmentation. Caa 
you afford to lose the religious man 
from your service ^ But, you do lose 
him. 1 hazard nothing when 1 say, 
that a very religious man cannot, in 
many cases, be a prosecutor. He deep¬ 
ly feels, that his own dearest hopes de¬ 
pend only on the pardon which he shall 

* receive ; and he knows, that the con¬ 
dition on which he asks forgiveness 
to his own trespasses, is the forgive¬ 
ness he extends to the trespasses of 
others He cannot, therefore, for ma¬ 
ny crimes, call down upon his brother 
sinner the exterminating^ vengeance of 
the law The people have made^enor- 
mous strides in all that tends to civil¬ 
ize and soften man, while the laws 
have contracted a ferocity, which did 
not belong to them in the most savage 
period of our history, and to such ex¬ 
tremes of distance have they proceed¬ 
ed, that I do believe there never was a 
law so harsh as British law ; or so mer¬ 
ciful and humane a people as the Bn- 
tish people And yet, to that mild and 
merciful people, is left the execution 
of that rigid and cruel law ** Mr B. 
then went over the different items of 
the evidence, to prove^that they tend¬ 
ed to confirm all the conclusions which 
he had drawn He strongly called up¬ 
on the House to exert themselves for 
the prevention of crime. ** Let me 
not,” said he, ** be misunderstood, as 1 
sometimes have been, as an advocate 

• for the criminal, or the apologist of 
crimes ISIo one views with more hor¬ 
ror than 1 do the crimes which abound 
in this metropolis, but 1 may be ex¬ 
cused, if I sometimes turn my attention 
from the effect to the cause—from the 
stream to its source—from guilt oq 
the part of the criminal, to the neglect 
on our part, jvhich occasions it Let 
no one imagine, that the picture which 
1 have drawn, is rarely seen, or extra¬ 
vagantly coloured. 1 do believe, that 
if. th^ real mysteries of crime could be 
developed—if the secrets which are 
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now hid in impenetrable darkness* by 
the united interests of police and cri> 
minal, could be faithfully unfolded to 
the eye of the public* scenes both of 
guilt and wretchedness would be dis. 
closed, which would shame every man* 
who 18 not dead to every sense of shame— 
gneve every man, ivho is not insensible 
to all feelings of compassion—and rouse 
us all into ardent eiforts for the preven¬ 
tion of crime.” He had lately visited 
eight persons* and, if not deceived, he 
saw in those eight persons* eight vic¬ 
tims to the cruelty of depending on ul¬ 
timate punishment, instead of early pre- 
▼entic^p ; each of them had begun with 
petty offences* had enjoyed a long ca¬ 
reer of unpunished cnme* had been led* 
step by step* from one dark deed to a 
darker* till be had attained that degree 
and measure of wickedness, which call¬ 
ed down the exterminating vengeance 
of the law. He finally characterized 
the system now acted on, as a system 
which* ** havingin itsfavourMrWynd- 
ham and Dr Paley, has against it, 
Johnson, Franklin, Pitt, Fox, More, 
Bacon, Coke, Blackstone, and a mul¬ 
titude of others—divines* moralists, 
statesmen* lav^yers,-—an unrivalled 
phalanx of tlie wise and good. A sys¬ 
tem which has against it the still 
stronger authority of practical men, 
who draw their conclusions from real 
life. A system which has against it the 
still stronger authority of the common 
law of England, whicn, if wrong now, 
is wrong for the first time. A system 
which has against it the stUl stronger 


authority of experience and expeninent, 
in England* on the one side* in Tus¬ 
cany, in America, and elsewhere, on 
the other. And, finally, a system* 
which* in Its spirit and its temper* is 
against the temper and the spirit of 
that mild and merciful religion, which 
* desireth not the death of a s.nner* 
but rather that he should turn from ins 
wickedness and live ' ” 

The motion was supported ^ Mr 
T. Smith* Mr R. Martin* Dr Lush- 
ington, Mr Nolan, Mr Wynn, Mr W 
Courtenay, Mr Wilberforce, and Sir 
James Mackintosh It was opposed by 
Mr Bright, the Marquis of London¬ 
derry, and the Attorney General. 

The committal of the biU was finally 
earned, by 118 to 74? 

On the 25th May, the report of the 
committee was received, and the amend¬ 
ments proposed by it agreed to. 

On the 4th June, the third reading 
of the bill was moved, and, after some 
discussion,earned by 117 against 111 
The Marquis of Londonderry, how¬ 
ever, afterwards announced, that he 
meant to divide the House on the 
question, ** that the bill do pass ” 

Sir James Mackintosh exclaimed 
against this, as a most unworthy ma¬ 
noeuvre, aftei many of the friends of 
the bill had left the House, never ex¬ 
pecting a division at so unusual a stage 
Lord C however persisted, and the 
bill was then negatived by 121 against 
115 It was thus lost for the present 
session 
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CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL. ECONOMY 

State of the different Btanches of National Industry—First Debate on the Sub- 
/eel—Mr Baling's Motion relative to the Currency—Mr Gooch’s Motion 
relative to Ai^ruultural Distrcs!>—The Timber Trade-—Mr fVaUace’s Plan 
for a New Code of Navigation Laws, 


The condition of the country, in re¬ 
spect to the various branches of na¬ 
tional industry, was still deeply mark¬ 
ed by distress Manufactures had, in¬ 
deed, exptuenetd such a measure of 
improvement, that labourers, in all 
their d'fferent branches, found now 
employment, though at wages very 
bartly sufficient to afiord the neces¬ 
saries of life, while the profits of their 
employers were, if possible, still more 
scanty The extreme cheapness of pro- 
^visions, however, disastrous as it was 
to agriculture, afforded to the other 
classes the means of support upon even, 
a slender income It was upon the 
landed interest, therefore, that the 
weight of public distress now pecu¬ 
liarly fell, and petitions for relief were 
poured in without number from this 
respectable and influential class of the 
community. They were not willing to 
admit, yet were scarcely able to deny, 
that everything had already been done 
for them which the circumstances of 
society admitted of, and that neither 
ministers nor the country were pre¬ 
pared to grant any more extensive 
monopoly than they now enjoyed. 

The subject of national distress was 


first discussed at length, on occasion of 
a petition presented by Mr Dugdale, 
on the 9th February, from the mer¬ 
chants, inhabitants, and tradesmen of 
the town of Birmingham. The petition¬ 
ers represented, that the present state 
of their tiade, and consequently of those 
numerous classes who were dependant 
upon It, was deplorable In order to 
get more accurate information as to the 
state of Birmingham in this respect, a 
committee was appointed by the peti¬ 
tioners some time back to inquire into 
the consumption of meat, beer, and 
other necessaries, in the town, as com¬ 
pared with the year 1818 ; and the re¬ 
sult was, that a most material diminu¬ 
tion of the consumption of such ar¬ 
ticles was found to have taken place, 
and tins, it was unnecessary to add, 
had existed principally among the low¬ 
er classes Though there was some 
improvement m some articles, yet that, 
in the mam iSranches of the trade, there 
had been a diminution of 25 per cent; 
the consequence was, that the capital¬ 
ists were withdrawing their capital m 
the tiade, and the workmen, in most 
instances, got employment only for 
three or four days in the week The 
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depression, he feared, arose more from 
general than local causes. 

Mr Lavrley seconded the motion. 
He had heard with pleasure, and was 
not disposed to contradict, the state¬ 
ment of ministers, as to the improve¬ 
ments in many parts of our trade , but, 
if he were to rest his opinion upon what 
he knewof the state of the trade of Bir¬ 
mingham, It was not such as would bear 
out those statements which had given 
him BO much satisfaction 

Mr Littleton observed, that if simi¬ 
lar inquiries to those made in Birming¬ 
ham had been instituted in the solith- 
west cfx the county of Stafford, the 
same results would have been found 
He believed, though the petitioners 
only hinted at it, that if a committee 
should be appointed, it would be found 
that a great part of the distress com¬ 
plained of, would be found to have rc- 
auked from what had been, he would 
admit, very properly done by his Ma- 
je9ty*8 government with respect to the 
metallic currency. The petitioners did 
not attribute their distress to the ces¬ 
sation of the war, but, though un¬ 
willing to dissent from so respeetablc 
a body, when he considered the very 
great extent to which the trade, in ai- 
ticles of military furniture, had been 
carried on in Birmingham, the great 
quantity of swords, guns, stirrups, and 
other such articles, which were con¬ 
stantly in demand ; when he consider¬ 
ed the large armaments which were fit¬ 
ted out Jn every part of Lurope, and 
the liberal assistance w'hich was given 
by this country , when he consider¬ 
ed the great bodies of militia which 
were kept up for so long a time, and 
when he recollected the increased de¬ 
mand which those circumstances must 
have created for articles inVhe Birming¬ 
ham trade, he could not but conclude 
that It would require many years to 
fill up the chasm caused by the cessa¬ 
tion of such a dejnana The dulness of 
the iron trade appean d also in a great 
measure owing to tl|c dtprcBSion of 


agnculture He considered it, there¬ 
fore, of importance that something 
should be done to assist the agricul¬ 
turists, as that would, no doubt, effect 
a material irrprovement in the business 
of the manufacturers Any improve¬ 
ment of the agricultural interest, how- 
,ever small, would be most ii^ortant ; 
and he sincerely hoped that fne seriobs 
attention of government would be turn¬ 
ed to It He thought that some lelief 
might be afforded by a revision of our 
system of tarnation. 

Mr Curwen considered the depres¬ 
sion of BO important a branch as the 
iron trade as a clear proof of the ge¬ 
neral distress of the country Some 
kind of cheering hope had been held 
out, when it was stated that an im¬ 
provement had taken place in some 
branches , but he would ask, was this 
of such a nature as to encourage a hope 
that a favourable change was about to 
take place in (he state of the country ? 
He believed not, and if his Majesty’s 
ministers should consent to inquiry in¬ 
to the subject, he thought it would be 
found that there was more ground for 
alarm than for hope It was believed 
that the increase in our cotton manu¬ 
factures was a proof of this growing 
improvement If, however, that were 
to be looked upon as an improvement, 
the workmen would, as on other occa¬ 
sions, have turned round and demand¬ 
ed an increase of wages, but surely 
that had not been the ease He look¬ 
ed upon that increase as the result of 
a speculation from which no general 
benefit to the country would be deri¬ 
ved. It was his fear that government 
had not taken the pains to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the real state of 
the country It had been said else¬ 
where, that 16,000,000/. of taxes had 
been remitted since the peace, but the 
fund from which these could have been 
paid had been reduced much more than 
in proportion. He had no expectation 
of benefit from return to a system of 
restriction upon cash payments. The 
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remedy which he tfiought would be an 
effectual one was thisi—a decrease of 
the interest to the fundholder He said 
this was the only remedy) and the pre¬ 
sent was the time when the question 
could be fairly met His own situation 
as an agriculturist was this —He had 
been lor a long senes of years engaged 
in agncul^ral pursuits,and bethought 
he might say of himself, that he had 
never been considered a hard landlord; 
but, notwithstanding) he had almost 
all his farm lands offered to be given 
up to him In the dreadful situation 
of the country. It was the duty of every 
member, independently of all party 
feelings, to support any member, and 
to CO operate in any measures, where 
any prospect of relief was presented. 
Some members were afraid of parlia¬ 
mentary reform —some of Catholic 
emancipation { he was afraid only of 
the period when the great majority of 
the people would have nothing to do, 
and therefore nothing to fear 

Mr F Robinson was convinced, af¬ 
ter the most deliberate consideration, 
that a repeal of the act for the resump¬ 
tion of cash payments would be highly 
inexpedient. The resource which had 
been alluded to by the honourable 
gentleman opposite, was one of fearful 
consideration It might be palatable to 
many, but it would be pregnant with 
the utmost danger, forcibly, by an act 
of legislation, to reduce the rate of in¬ 
terest on the national debt Such an 
expedient might give temporary fehef, 
but It would create more evil than 
could be calculated. When they 
thought of Its effects, not on the great 
fundholder, but on the small f^und- 
holder, who wrapped himself in per¬ 
fect confidence, when he thought of the 
faith pledged for his income-i—when 
they thought of the infinite evils of 
breaking faith with the public creditor, 
they could not view such a project but 
with the utmost possible alarm. Great 
and pressing as the difficulties and dis¬ 


tresses of the country were, he did hope 
that the House would not be humed 
into rash measures that might produce 
incalculable and irreparable mischief. 

Mr Baring complained that the last 
speaker had evaded the main question, 
by confining his notice to one single 
proposition of Mr Curwen. Upon that 
su^ect, indeed, he agreed with him, 
(Mr Robinson ) He could see no 
honesty or honour in a measure that 
would—notwithstanding the great war 
carried oh for so many years—notwith¬ 
standing the exertions made dunng the 
war—and notwithstanding that the 
country had been reheved from* taxa¬ 
tion during the war by borrowing- 
point out a fraud on tfie public credi¬ 
tor as the means of relief —Mr Curwen 
having interposed, and said that he 
proposed such a measure only under 
the impossibility of doing otherwise, 
Mr Baring declatcd, he knew no other 
inability to prevent keeping faith with 
the creditor but the debtor having paid 
all he had At the same time, Mr B con¬ 
sidered the petition as applicable to the 
general state of the country. It was sin¬ 
gular, that we were now in our sixth 
year of peace, without one of the great 
interests of the nation being in a settled 
state, and without anything like pros¬ 
perity, except in the speech from the 
throne. How was it that things were 
in this state in the sixth year of peace ? 
The effects of the transition from war 
*to peace had subsided; yet every branch 
of trade, and manufacture, and agn- 
culture, was cai ned on at a loss, and 
none could tell whe'-e this state of 
things would end A very considerable 
part of the distress, he was convinced, 
arose from the nature of t^e currency. 
He did not mean to say, that we ought 
therefore to feturn to an unlimited 
paper currency ; he only wished to call 
attention to the danger of a departure 
from a proper standard. Thatdeparture 
had undoubtedly produced extrava¬ 
gance in the public expenditure for 
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which we were now suffering so severe* 
ly, and increased the public debt to an 
amount so enormous, as to make a re¬ 
turn to the nght standard extremely 
difficult. Yet he was of opinion that 
the produce of the soil was not of much 
less value now, y^hen the quarter of 
wheat was sold for sixty shillings, than ^ 
It had been when the price was eighty 
Xl was less relatively to nominal pounds 
Sterling ; but a quarter of corn would 
now buy as much cloth,' or as much 
iron, as when it sold for eighty shillings. 
Xf they supposed a man to have had no 
debt, and to have now an income of 60/ 
instead of 80/., he was in the same rela¬ 
tive situation. But unfortunately many 
farmers who have but small sums of 
capital, had been induced, by the rise 
in the prices of corn, to take farms 
under mortgages for a large portion 
of the price In consequence of having 
thus tampered with the currency, many 
honest farmers had not only lost all 
their property, but were themselves in 
jail. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to be very much puzzled to le- 
concile the diminution of revenue with 
the increased consumption of excise- 
able articles. For his part, he saw no 
difficulty at ail in this apparent con¬ 
tradiction The fundholder, and all 
who had fixed incomes, found that 
every 100/. would now go as far as 
150/. formerly. He thought, there¬ 
fore, that the increased consumption 
of exciseable articles was entirely on 
the part of those who had fixed in¬ 
comes. He meant not to cast any 
odium on particular classes as drones 
in society; he woulii only illustrate 
his argumentThe enjoyment of the 
drone in society had increased, while 
everything connected with agriculture 
and commerce was diminished in value 
He would now very shortly advert to 
the measures which he should be dis¬ 
posed to recommend in a committee. 
He would willingly give all that per¬ 
manency to the currency as now esta¬ 


blished, or in a course of being esta¬ 
blished, which was requisite to the se¬ 
curity of the public creditor It might 
hereafter be shewn, however, that per¬ 
haps, by the present system, the cord 
had been stretched a httle too tight. 
It might even be shewn that t)ie 1/ 
sterling was now a little above its nomi¬ 
nal or ordinary value Thiii was mslni- 
fest from the rise in the foreign ex¬ 
changes ; and he himself could enter¬ 
tain no doubt, as he said before, that 
the cord wa,s a httle too tight, and the 
obligations of the bank rather too pe¬ 
remptory When he said this, he hoped 
be should not be misunderstood, or 
supposed to be advising, with justice 
in his mouth, an act of injustice. If 
what he recommended could be shewn 
to be unjust, he should be one of the 
last men to press it upon the House ; 
but his persuasion was, that by perpe¬ 
tuating the system of the honourable 
member, (Mr Ricardo), v/ith a tempo¬ 
rary relaxation, the present difficulty 
might be materially lessened , and that 
another obvious means of relief and in¬ 
creased facility would be, to enable the 
Bank to pay its notes either m silver 
or gold, at its own option 

After a few words from Mr Wes¬ 
tern, vehemently calling for relief to 
the agriculturists, Mr Ricardo rose, 
and expressed his dissent from Mr 
Baring’s opinion, that the fall of prices 
was general, and that the cause arose 
from changes in the currency. He 
believed that the fall in corn had been 
severe beyond measure, whilst there 
had been no fall with regard to many 
other articles, or at any rate, no fall 
in the least degree similar, or that could 
be readily traced to a similar cause. If 
the prices of bullion were referred to 
at former periods, it would be seen 
that the price of corn had altered to 
the amount of 2.5 per cent He was 
surprised to find his honourable friend 
making a statement, from which, if 
correct, it must be inferred that the 
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distresses began at the moment when 
the last change in the currency took 
place. N 0 W 4 if he looked back to the 
price of bulbon in the flourishing year 
of 1818, and compared it with the 
present pnce, it would be seen that 
the difference did not exceed 6 or 7 per 
cent! To this extent other prices mighty 
have sincS'been affected, and he had no 
doubt, though without the means of 
ascertaining the fact, that there had 
been a considerable reduction of prices 
in other countries. Wine had fallen 
here, and so had cotton goods, but he 
believed that fall was not more than 
equal to that whicli had occurred in 
most parts of Europe. In the year 
1816 the price of gold was at 4/. an 
ounce In the following year it was 
4/ and Gd In the )ear 1818 bullion 
still did not rise above 4/ and 4/ 3i , 
and in the year 1819, when the plan 
which he had the honour to recom¬ 
mend was adopted by the House, it 
was at 4/ 1 y The question then before 
the House was, whether it was advi¬ 
sable to return to the old standard, or 
to take the existing market rate, which 
was then about 4 per cent above that 
standard, as the measure of value in 
future ; but his honourable friend had 
argued on this subject as if bullion had 
been at that time, as it formerly was, 
at 5l or 51. 10^ an ounce If, instead 
of being at 4/ U., bullion had been 
much higher, he should not have pro¬ 
posed a recurrence to the mint stand¬ 
ard What he was anxious about was, 
not to restore the old, but to establish 
a fixed standard; for, however desi¬ 
rable It might be to a body of mer¬ 
chants or bankers to possess the power 
of raising or lowenng a fourth or fifth 
the value of the currency, and to make 
3t 17s lO^d. at one time, equivalent 
to 5i at another, it was a power de¬ 
structive of every engagement, and 
finally ruinous to every interest With 
regard to the depression of agriculture, 
he bebeved it was a good deal owing 


to the laws which were enacted for the 
purpose of protecting it. It vras cer« 
tainiy desirable that those engaged ta 
the production of corn should 
vent when an excess of supply exi^d. 
When two or three good harvests fol¬ 
lowed m succession, we might, if pncea 
were at all on a level with those on the 
continent, export it after a fall of three 
or four shillings a quarter ; but at pre¬ 
sent there must be a destructive fall 
before it coifld be sent abroad Neither 
could he agree to the plan of allowing 
payments to be made in two metals, 
either in gold or silver. This appeared 
to him to be a complete departu A from 
the true and sound principles of cur« 
rency. No currency could be of the 
same value perpetually, any more than 
other articles could always retain the 
same price Gold bullion, however, 
was the commodity which varied the 
least, and if a contract was made to 
pay JOO/. at a future period, the con¬ 
tract would be most faithfully perform^ 
ed by the payment of that sum in gold; 
but It might suit the purpose of the 
debtor to pay it in silver, whilst, by so 
doing, the creditorwould sustain a loss. 
The two metals seldom maintained the 
same proportion to each other long. 
The price of the one might rise, while 
that of the other fell. 80 the Bank, 
being now under an obligation to pay 
00 ounces of gold, would enable a per¬ 
son who received it to propose more, 
or a greater nominal amount of com¬ 
modities, than he would if he paid in 
silver. The relative value of the two 
metals had varied since the act of Par¬ 
liament, but what was the cause of 
that variation ^—It was this-the 
Bank, being a timid body, seldom 
clinging to the true principles of cir¬ 
culation, ha^ taken «larm, and had 
made great and unnecessary purchases 
of gold, although they found, by ex¬ 
perience, that no person appbed to 
them for any 

Mr Banng defended his views, ex- 
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pmsiag conviction that the recent 
change of currency had been much 
more than 6 or 7 per cent Every great 
conmercial state on the continent had 
mmle a double tender, one of gold, the 
otherof silver. Thebusinessoftbegreat 
Banks of Amsterdam, Altona, &r was 
conducted on this principle One was 
undoubtedly a standard that might 
be more pleasing to the critical eye of 
hfs honourable friend, when he discuss* 
ed those subjects mathemaftically in his 
closet. But for what useful purpose of 
life could they adhere to the single 
tender, when the double tender was 
eviden'^ly one that afforded much great¬ 
er facilities, and answered the purpose 
of the public creditor equally well ^ 

After a reply from Mr Ricardo, and 
a short rematk from Mr Hume, the 
debate closed. 

In pursuance of the views now an¬ 
nounced, Mr Baring afterwards, on 
the 9th of 4pril, brought forward a 
motion, That a select Committee be 
appointed to consider the provisions of 
the act of the 59th of his late Majesty, 
c. 49, and to report their opinion to 
the House, whether it would be ex¬ 
pedient to make any alteration in the 
said act, so as to alleviate the pressure 
which Its operation is producing, and 
18 likely to continue to produce, on 
the various branches of public indus¬ 
try.* After a debate of considerable 
length, however, it w as negatived by a 
majority of 141 to 27 

Although the agriculturists were 
unable to point out any specific or 
promising plan for their own relief, 
there stiU prevailed amongst them an 
anxiety to do something, or at least a 
reluctance to the idea of doing nothing 
Impelled by this feeling, Mr Gooch, 
as their organ# brought forward, on 
the 7th March, a proposition for the 
appointment of a committee of inquiry 
into the subject. He trusted that the 
honourable gentlemen who usually op¬ 
posed the ag^cultural interest—and 


especially that individual amongst them 
who was so highly distinguished for 
his knowledge of political economyt 
(Mr Ricardo,) would permit the 
committee to see what good they could 
effect by their deliberations. Trade 
and agriculture were so interwoven 
with each other, that they appeared 
to him but as one interest; add he had 
always deemed it wicked to consider 
them as jarring with each other The 
petitions on the table were signed by 
more than 100,000 persons, and were 
not got up in streets and ale houses, as 
had too often been the case recently,— 
were not signed by women and child, 
ren,—but by the yeomanry of thecoun- 
try—the heart*8 blood of the state— 
the most loyal and independent part of 
his Majesty's subjects If our greatest 
enemy wished to call down upon our 
heads his heaviest curse, he could not 
call down upon them a heavier than 
this—that the prayer of these petition, 
ers should be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
He was sorry to say, that he did not 
expect that any great relief could be 
extended to them under the present 
system of corn laws, for there was 
something radically wrong in them— 
there was some unseen defect, in short, 
they did not work well. He instanced 
the warehousing system, in conse. 
quence of which, 800,000 quarters 
were continually liable to be thrown 
into the market; a danger suspended 
over the head of the farmers, like the 
sword of Damocles, by a single hair. 
To shew the importance of agricul¬ 
ture, he stated the returns of property 
made by the owners and occupiers of 
land The owners of land returned 
4,297,247/, the occupiers 2,176,228/., 
making a grand total of 6,473,4754 
The property returned by the trade, 
was two millions and upwards He did 
not mention this for the purpose of 
drawing any invidious distinction be¬ 
tween the trading and the agncultural 
interests of the country, but to sbevr 
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that the proportion which the land 
hore to the other branches of the pub¬ 
lic revenue* was as three to one. 

Sir £. Knatchbull, in seconding the 
motion* did not think the agriculturists 
had any reason to complain of minis¬ 
ters. He looked with jealousy chiefly ^ 
to the mercantile interest* and to the 
general suspicion which any proposed 
alteration in the corn laws was apt to 
excite in the nation. But he could as¬ 
sure the House* that the agriculturists 
bad no wish to raise the price of corn ; 
for if they had come forward to injure 
the interest of others, they never could 
be entitled to the support and assist¬ 
ance of that House All that they 
wanted, was some measure that would 
conduce to the general advantage of 
the whole community. When such 
were the difflculties with which the 
agriculturists had to contend, he might 
perhaps be asked, why did thev pre¬ 
sume to call upon the country for as¬ 
sistance ^ He would mention the rea¬ 
son It was necessity—a necessity 
arising from the general distress which 
prevailed among them He did not 
conceive that the present distress could 
be imputed to any excess of produc¬ 
tion ; indeed he knew extensive tracts 
which had been thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion. The causes which, in his mind, 
were likely to produce such distress, 
were of a very different nature. The 
difficulties of the farmer had compel- * 
led him to bring his corn earlier into 
the market, when he sold it to disad¬ 
vantage. Then came the thrashing ma¬ 
chine, to which he was not at all in¬ 
debted. This threwtoo great a quantity 
of grain into the market, and therefore 
lowered the price of it That, how¬ 
ever, was not the chief cause of the 
present distress of the agriculturist; it 
was more attributable to the large im¬ 
portation of corn which had taken place 
two years ago The present prices of 
'gram were certainly to be traced, in a 
great degree,totheextraordmary quan¬ 


tities imported two years ago; and it 
was a great error to imagine that the 
effects of such importations were not 
felt for a considerable time afterwards. 
He objected to the warehousing sys¬ 
tem, on the ground that its tendency 
was to occasion a repetition of this evil. 
He trusted that every possible reduc¬ 
tion would be made, and suggested 
that the committee should have a cei^- 
tain power Af inquiry into the means 
of diminishing the public expenditure. 
He neither wished any change in the 
currency, nor any violation of faith 
with the public creditor; but thought 
that each class should bear its share qf 
the common burden. Here he could 
not help noticing a remark which he 
had heard elsewhere, and which was, 
in substance, that the landed property 
of the country was mortgaged to the 
full extent of the national debt Thtt 
proposition he begged leave to deny; 
landed property was no otherwise in¬ 
volved by the claims of the public cre¬ 
ditor than other species of property t 
nor had the fundholder anything like 
a specific hen upon a real estate. As 
far as he was at present enabled to sug¬ 
gest any practical improvements, or 
point out anv sources of relief, he 
should say—‘that great benefit might 
be expected from the system of taking 
averages more fairly, and especially if 
Ireland were included. He thought 
also that there might be a small ad¬ 
dition to the duty on imported oats. 
It appeared to him, with regard to 
protecting duties generally, that they 
should be formed on a graduating scale, 
always bearing a proportion to the 
prices in the home market These were 
the only alterations in the corn laws 
which he felv disposed to recommend. 

Mr Robinson, though he had op¬ 
posed last year the going into a com¬ 
mittee, did not think, when there was 
so general a feeling of distress, that he 
could be accused of hiconsistency, in 
agrteing to it now. He had no wish 
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to restrain it from an^r financial inqui¬ 
ries ; and he had the satisfaction to 
find, from the speeches of his two ho> 
nourable friends, that, with reference 
to two subjects, which bad been ante¬ 
cedently discussed, it w?s not propo¬ 
sed to advert to them, and that neither 
was It in contemplation to disturb the 
laws relative to our currency, nor to 
look for relief through the medium of 
any operation on the pttbkc debt 
Mr Curwen made a speech, in which, 
di^laiming the moderation, and the 
courtesy towards ministers, which had 
been ||Ludied by the mover and seconder 
of the address, he called loudly for 
the most vigorous and decisive mea¬ 
sures for the relief of the agricultural 
interests. He called upon ministers to 
remove some of the existing burdens, 
to prevent the complete and irremedi¬ 
able ruin of the nation The farmer, 
at present, lost not less than by 

every bushel of grain he raised On 

the part of the agriculturists, he dis¬ 
claimed the wish of any price for grain 
that could bear hard upon the manu¬ 
facturers A too high price was against 
the interest of the farmer ; and a too 
low price against the interest of the me¬ 
chanic. When the members for Not¬ 
tingham and Southwark were about to 
sound an alarm through the land, he 
begged to ask them if the low pnee of 
victuals had at any time produced com¬ 
fort to any branch of the community ^ 
The want of a fair market for the pro¬ 
ductions of agriculture, was the rum of 
all tile other markets in the kingdom. 
The President of the^Board of Trade 
had recommended countervailing du¬ 
ties, in order to put the British grower 
on a fair footing with his foreign com¬ 
petitor. That was all that was requi¬ 
red ; but this must be granted He 
(Mr Curwen) had had an opportunity 
-of seeing the great landed propnetors 
of Poland, who told him tnat 8^ per 
»4|uarter would'prevent loss; but that 
12s. a quarter would amply remune¬ 


rate the grower there. Without such 
countervailing duties, then, how could 
the Bntish grower compete w'lth a man 
who was made wealthy by selling his 
gram at 12r per quarter ^ It had been 
said that the poor soils ought to be 
thrown out of cultivation ; but surely 
this recommendation procCi^ded from 
those who had looked at the subject 
very superficially. The annual produce 
of grain upon poor soils, might be es¬ 
timated at 1,500,000 quarters, or about 
two months consumption , and if this 
were abolished, from whence could an 
adequate supply be obtained ^ Any 
man who remembered the miseries of 
1796, must look with terror at such a 
proposal Besides, these poor soils were 
cultivated by 300,000 labourers, whose 
productive labour amounted to six mil¬ 
lions of money , ard in what way was 
that sum to be added to the enormous 
amount of existing poor-rates ^ Or m 
what way were those labourers to be 
sustained, if they were thrown out of 
employ ^ He would not shrink from 
repeating what he had said on a former 
day, though the House had not borne 
liim out in It, that, according to the 
first principles of society, this House 
had not the power to make an exemp¬ 
tion of any species of property from 
taxation Whatever bar there might 
appear to be to taxing the funds, he 
would maintain, that not to tax them 
was a fraud upon the people of Eng¬ 
land The noble lord and his colleagues 
would find themselves, ere long, com¬ 
pelled to change both their tone and 
their system Economy they must 
adopt, for the nation would compel it. 
Not the economy of candle-ends and 
cheese-parmgs, but a real, effectual, 
and substantial economy The noble 
lord must then become the most radi¬ 
cal of all the radicals, unless, like the 
despots of France, he and his friends 
determined to stand opposed to the 
wishes and to the interests of the people 
It was useless to go into the commit- 
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tee, unless the members came out of it but that additional price was the price 
with a strong report, that would com- to this country, of security, and of in.i 
pel ministers to grant what was requi- dependence—of a security, which, he 
red. trusted, be never should see sacrificed 

A number of short observations to any visionary project of feeding the 
were made by different members country by the sale of its manufactures. 

Mr Bennett said, the committee would Bread now was cheap in England, and 
be worse Jthan a delusion, if its object* yet the labourer was in a state of great 
were merely to raise the price of bread wretchedness ; and he (Mr Weslein) 
He did entreat of those gentlemen did firmly believe that, taking a view 
who came forward to support the pre- of the priceiS throughout Europe, m 
sent motion—those gentlemen who had those countries where bread was cheap- 
lent their aid to keep up the existing est, there the labourer, for himself, had. 
system—that system—^by its fruits it the least share of it The condition 
should be known—under which the of the labourer was to be tried m this 


very blessing of abundance was consi¬ 
dered as a curse, he did trust that the 
gentlemen, who, on every side—go¬ 
vernment, opposition, or neutrality— 
were rising one after another, and de¬ 
scribing the sheet anchor of the coun¬ 
try, the agncultural interest, as in sueb 
a state of depression, or rather in such 
a state of ruin, that scarce any measure 
could be devised for its salvation , he 
did call upon every one of those gen¬ 
tlemen to watch their time, and to take 
their measures Within a few days, the 
first great grant of money—a grant for 
the support of a numerous army—would 
be submitted to the House of Com¬ 
mons Let th'e honourable members 
who advocated the present motion, 
come down to the House* and vote 
against that grant, and then the coun¬ 
try would be enabled to judge of their, 
sincerity 

The censure implied in the beginning 
of Mr Bennett's speech, was indignant¬ 
ly repelled by Mr Western. It was 
well to talk of foreign supplies; but 
he would put it to the honourable mem¬ 
ber who had last spoken, whether fo¬ 
reign supply had ever been found suf¬ 
ficient when England had befin visited 
with scarcity at nome. Possibly a re¬ 
liance upon her own agriculture might 
raise the price of bread to England a 
little beyond the cost at which it might 
be obtained from the foreign grower; 


way—not what price does he pay for 
particular articles, but what quantity 
of the comforts or necessaries of bfe» 
will his daily wages enable him to pur¬ 
chase ^ 

Mr Ricardo, to whose opinions on 
this subject, references full of jealousy 
and alarm had been repeatedly made, 
rose, and delivered his sentiments at 
some length Averse as he alwayawas 
to speak of himself—for which he had 
now very sincerely to claim the indul¬ 
gence of the House—he did beg to 
say that he was not a mercantile man 
—not a man of funded property- 
hut that his property was in the lands 
which he held; and his interests, 
therefore, were bound up with those 
of the other honourable gentlemen, 
who had that night addressed the 
House. He also begged to say, that 
when he spoke in his place there, he> 
spoke as a member of parliament; 
and be did not look at the particuW 
interests of landlords, or tenants, or 
farmers, it was his duty to look fur¬ 
ther ; and accordingly he disdained to 
have in view any other question but the 
great interestj of the whole community. 
The great principle upon which they 
should go was this—^to make the pnce 
of their corn approximate as nearly as 
possible to the pnce it bore in other 
countries. He was more sanguine, un- 
dou|>tedly, than many; but he was not 
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such an enthusiast as to suppose that, 
under present circumstances, they could 
reach at one step this great and true 
principle of all corn trade Although 
a duty on the importation of corn 
would, imhis opinion, not be so wise a 
measure as the approach to that sys¬ 
tem which he had suggested, as con- ‘ 
Stituting the true principle of a corn 
trade; yet he did think that a perma¬ 
nent duty upon importatvon would be 
a much wiser measure than that which 
had been proposed and advocated — 
Taxation, undoubtedly, was a very 

S reat^vil; no man was more ready to 
eprecate the present system, and ex¬ 
tent of taxation, than he was , but how 
did it operate ? Take the commonest 
article of trade ; a hat for instance If 
the hat were taxed, the price of the 
hat rose of course. Enemy as he was 
to all taxation, he must say that it was 
not to taxation only that he attributed 
the distresses of the farmer, and they 
who did so, attributed the evil, he 
thought, to a wrong cause. The ho¬ 
nourable member for Cumberland, m 
his argument against the importation 
of corn, bad proposed this question as 
an insuperable difficulty—** Can we 
grow corn in England on the same 
terms as the foreign grower To this 
he (Mr Ricardo) answered, ** No, and 
for that very reason I would import 
It.*’ Something had been said on the 
subject of the national debt. He had* 
no particular individual interest in it, 
because he derived no revenue from it; 
but he would say, that the landed in¬ 
terest, the agricultural interest, the tra¬ 
ding, and every other public interest, 
were pledged to the public debt. 

A committee was accordingly ap¬ 
pointed, and, in the course of the ses¬ 
sion, produced a report, the most ma¬ 
terial heads of which are inserted in 
the Appendix. Without being able to 
point out anything that could afford 
immediate relief, or by which the price 
of grain could be materially affected, 


they suggested some modifications, 
tending to prevent sudden vicissitudes 
or revolutions m trade. There was no¬ 
thing in these at present to call for any 
urgent attention, but in the following 
session they afforded the basis of some 
change m the existing legislative ar¬ 
rangements. 

The present session was marked by 
several measures connected with th*.. 
commercial economy of the nation 
Upon this subje'ct, so far as general 
principles were concerned, a remark¬ 
able harmony pervaded the different 
parties in the House That liberal sys¬ 
tem, developed m so masterly a man¬ 
ner by Smith, was generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only sound rule by 
which the intercourses of trade could 
be regulated; and the restrictive mea¬ 
sures against foreign commodities, to 
which national antipathy, and narrow 
views of interest, had prompted all the 
European nations, were felt as clearly 
defeating their own object. It was at 
the same time acknowledged, that a 
cautious and gradual system, and a re¬ 
spect for existing interests, were neces¬ 
sary, even in bringing back affairs to 
their natural state, and in withdrawing 
that artificial support, upon which 
great manufacturing and shipping eb- 
tabhshm^nts had been founded 

The timber trade was one of those 
to which, under the impulse of nation.il 
jealousy and hostility, the old mercan¬ 
tile system had been recently applied. 
A duty of 3/ Sf per load, had been 
imposed upon Baltic timber, while that 
of our North American colonies had 
been entirely exempted The former, 
however, was both bupenor, and bur¬ 
dened with a much more moderate 
freight^ so that the nation paid a 
higher pnee for a worse quality of this 
most essential article Mr Wallace now 
brought in a bill, in which the liberal 
principles were applied to a certain ex¬ 
tent i a duty of lOv per load being 
laid on the colonial timber, while that 
21 
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from the Baltic was to pay only 2/ 15^ 
A preference, seemingly still less justi¬ 
fiable, was also retained in favour of 
Russian, over Norway deals 

This mcasui e was objected to on dif¬ 
ferent grounds, from opposite quarters 
Sir H Parnell wished perfect freedom 
and equality to bt introduced at once 
into this and every other branchof trade 
He wished to move, “ 1 hat from and 
after the Ist of January 1825, the duty 
upon all foreign timber imported into 
the united kingdom, shall be 2/ per load 
of 50 cubic feet. And that the duty 
upon all foreign deals imported into 
the united kingdom, from and after the 
same period, shall be 2/ 5s per load of 
50 cubic feet, the same to be charged 
on the cubical contents of the said tim¬ 
ber.’* 

Mr Bennett also wished to give his 
public aid to that great principle of 
free trade, which alone could relieve 
the country fiom its present difficul¬ 
ties The House ought at least to take 
the hrst favourable opportunity of put¬ 
ting one branch of trade out of the 
trammels in which it toiled , and the 
committee would bear in mind, that 
this was not a trade which had been 
established for centuries, it was not 
hke the silk trade, for instance, it had 
only been established since 1807, or 
1809 He wished the committee to 
bear in mind that they were not legis¬ 
lating for Russia, for Norway, or for 
Canada — but for England They 
were bound to examine in what way 
they could bring the article of timber 
into this country at the cheapest rate 
If he could shew, as he tiiought he 
could, that It could be procured from 
Russia and Norway, for one-half less 
than from Canada, he should be ma¬ 
king out a case which must satisfy the 
committee 

Sir M VV Ridley, on the other 
hand, was not one who thought that 
they were bound to look to the inte- 
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rest of the consumer alone They were 
bound also to take into consideration 
how the seller and the importer would 
be affected by the measures they were 
about to adopt. The Canada timber 
was kss subject to dry-rot than that of 
any other country • A Mr Hay had 
• given it in evidence, that he put down 
gate posts in 1792, made of Canada 
timber, and upon taking them up in 
18i4<, foundathem entirely free from 
dry-rot, and in a serviceable state for 
the common purposes of timber. This 
ivas undoubtedly an advantage well 
worthy of attention There were^l200 
sail of shipping yearly employed in the 
American timber trade, and if the 
high rates of duty were adopted, only 
one-half of that number would be sent 
out The diminibhed consumption and 
outfitting of those vessels would create 
a loss to the country of 150,000/ 

Mr Sykes enforced this view of the 
subject, by stating that the American 
timber trade was earned on by British 
shipping, but three-fourths of the Nor¬ 
way timber trade was carried on by fo¬ 
reign ships, and the other quarter by 
British Even if all British ships were 
employed in the Norway trade, it would 
be carried on by onc-third of the num¬ 
ber of ships employed in the Ameri¬ 
can 

Lord Althorp thought, as long as 
the colonial system was kept up so 
Jong ought protection to be afforded* 
in such a degree as not to do more 
hurt than service to the subjects of 
this country At the same time, he 
could see no occasion for the prefer¬ 
ence given to Russia over Norway. 

Mr Robinbon also thought much re¬ 
gard due to our colonies, which he 
conceived ougjj^t rather to be consider¬ 
ed as an integral part of the kingdom, 
than as an appendage, having only a 
remote interest in common with the 
mqther country. As to the shipping 
interest, he ti usted Parhament and the 
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country would never be so ungrateful 
as to forget that to it wc owed the glory 
of that navy, 

“ Whose fl ig had bravid a thousand years, 

The battle and the brce/c ” 

He dcnitd that cKhtr their interests, 
or those of tlic North American colo¬ 
nies, were compromised by the propo¬ 
sition before the committee 

Mr Baring, while supporting the 
general principle of free tiade, con¬ 
ceived that it could not be earned far¬ 
ther m the present instance, than it was 
by Ml Wallace’s bill The question 
was, whether the rate of duty propo¬ 
sed by the right honourable gentleman, 
was such a rate as wou'd increase the 
trade to the Baltic, without dcbtroy- 
ing that to Ameiica To him (Mi 
Baring) it appeared that this would 
be the effect of the proposition before 
the committee , and if the duties were 
to be altered to a greatei extent, that 
change should be made gradually , be¬ 
cause, when they had created a great 
interest, like that of the shipping, it 
was not to be let down all at once As 
to the question between Norway and 
Russia, It was exactly the same as that 
between Canada and the Baltic , and 
thertfore he should not discuss it at 
any length 

Mr Ricardo, on the other hand, ur¬ 
ged, in the strongest manner, a closer 
approximation to the general principles^ 
of political economy They had been 
told that they ought to go to the best 
and cheapest market, and also that the 
timber of Norway and Russia was bet¬ 
ter and cheaper than that of America, 
and yet they were recommended, as a 
practical measure, to take the worst 
timber at the dearest Mte • His ho¬ 
nourable fiiend, (Mr Bennett,) in a 
speech full of the soundest argument, 
and as yet totally unanswered by the 
gentlemen opposite, had shewn, in the 
most convincing manner, that by buy¬ 
ing our timbci from the norjthern 


powers of Europe, we should save 
400,000/ annually on the purchase 
of that article , and consequently that 
we were yearly incurring a debt to 
that amount, m order to put this mo¬ 
ney into the pockets of the ship¬ 
owners If a bill were introductnl for 
I the specific and avowed purpose of 
granting a sum to that amount to the 
ship owners, he would much rather 
agree to it than to the resolutions now 
before the committee, for in that case 
the capital thus given to them might 
be more usefully employed At pre¬ 
sent It was a total satrifice of 400,000/. 
a year, as much so as if the ships en¬ 
gaged in the coasting trade should be 
obliged to sail round the island, in order 
to givt employiiient to a gicater num¬ 
ber 'I h( re were exceptions to be niade 
in easts of veiy old established arrange¬ 
ments , but this Ameilean trade was 
not one of them, it was of new date, 
and mainly spi utig out of a quarrel be¬ 
tween England and the Baltic powers. 
It was then said, that the latter would 
withhold her timbci, and that the co¬ 
lonial trade must necessarily be encou¬ 
raged in Canada W hat once oce urred, 
might again happen it was said Well, 
then, his reply was—if ever it should 
happen, it w'otild be time enough to 
pay the high price. 

Mr Marryatt took a directly oppo¬ 
site view of the subject, and said, “ I 
have listened with great attention to the 
discussion before the committee, and 
more particularly to the doctiines of 
our new school of political economists ; 
but must confess that they have pro¬ 
duced vfery little conviction on my mind. 
Hitherto ships, colonies, and commerce, 
have been considered as inseparably 
connected with each other, but, ac- 
cordinjJ to the new system, wc are to 
sacrifice our ships and colonies, in or¬ 
der that our commcice may go oa the 
better without them Whenever these 
philosophers will illustrate their theory 
by expenmentalproof—if,for example, 
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they will take off two legs from a three- 
legged stool, and make it stand on the 
remaining one leg more firmly than it 
before did on all the three, then, but 
not till th will 1 beeome one of their 
tliseiples Our trade with our own (o- 
lome^, and in oui own ships, we can 
always caiiaour own, because we hold 
it independent ol the will of foreign 
powers ; but in tiusting to a trade with 
foteign nations, we are leaning on a 
bioktn reed Have wi already forgot¬ 
ten the continental system which, last 
war, cut us off from all communication 
with every port in Europe , and the 
iion-intcicourse and non-importation 
acts of the government of the United 
States, which excluded us from all 
America ^ Or do we flatter ourselves 
that what has been may not again be ^ 
If so, we reason in opposition to ex¬ 
perience, and the evidence of facts, and 
to the true riih of |udging of the fu¬ 
ture by the past Have we any reason 
to belu ve that the jealousy expressed 
by foreign powers of our commercial 
greatness, which they envy, and of our 
naval power, which they dread, is at 
all abated ^ On the contrary, has not 
increased cause of dissatisfaction been 
recently given on our part, to the great 
European potentates,by our declaration 
to every foreign court, that the princi¬ 
ples laid down and acted upon in their at¬ 
tack upon Naples, aie repugnant to the 
fundamcnial principles of the British 
constitution ^ It seems impossible that 
oui good understanding with these 
poweis can long ( ontinue, unleas they 
adopt our notions of government, or we 
adopt theirs, events neither of which 
are very likely to happen. With such 
prospects before us, we are called up¬ 
on, in- defiance of every principle of 
sound policy, and with total disiegard 
to the maintenance of our maritime 
greatness, to abandon a colonial trade 
in British ships, in order to encourage 
a foreign trade in foreign ships, and 
are desired to trust to the liberality of 


foreign powers for coriespondent ad¬ 
vantages in return, as if history was 
filled with examples of national grati¬ 
tude , though, if such there are, they 
have escaped all my researches, while 
examples of the ingratitude of nations, 
for whom we have expended oui blood 
'and treasun, abound almost lu every 
page ” lie objected also to somedetails 
of the bill, remarking, “ Great Bri¬ 
tain adopts various rules in regulating 
lier duties on different commodities 
Some pay by weiglit, some by mea¬ 
sure, some by tale, and some ad valo-‘ 
rem Deals have always paid by*tale, 
and the nohle lord would now assess 
them in their cubical contents This I 
object to, in the first place, because 
any sudden or violent alteration of a 
long established system, is always at¬ 
tended with gieat injury to the inte¬ 
rest of individuils, and therefore ought 
only to be adopted for very strong and 
urgent reasons The scale of duties 
proposed in the schedule, lowers the 
duty on Noiway deals 1/ 15i Hd and 
raises that on Canada deals 2! per 
load; a consideiable disadvantage to 
Canada, which, if increased, would 
drive her deals out of the market alto¬ 
gether, and theiefore, of two e.'ils, I 
shall choose the least On th.. same 
grounds, we might be called upon to 
make endless alterations la our exist¬ 
ing system For instance, oranges pay 
duty by tale, and the inhabitants of 
the Western Islands might as reason¬ 
ably complain that their small oranges 
pay as much duty per thousand as the 
large oranges from Portugal, and re¬ 
quest that in future they should all be 
measured, and fche duty taken accord¬ 
ing to their cubical contents, as the 
Norwegians make this application with 
respect to their deals The honourable 
member for Shrewsbury reproaches 
those who advocate the cause of the 
ship-owners, with supporting a bad 
trade carried on in bad ships; and they 
have also been called rotten ships. In 
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order to show how far they merit these 
epithets, I have examined Lloyd’s re¬ 
gister book, and find that of 431 ships 
that arrived from Quebec last year, ] 83 
are of the very first class, standing letter 
A, 249are of the second class, letter E, 
(vessels fit to caity any cargo to any 
part of the world,)and only two stand 
the third letter, 1 The truth is, that 
we have now no rotten ships, and very 
few old ships , because, as even good 
ships cannot all find employment, the* 
bad can of course expect none, and 
therefore are broken up much sooner 
than.usual ” 

Notwithstanding so many objections 
from opposite quarters, the bill was 
passed, and the amendments negatived 
by large majorities In the Lords, how¬ 
ever, it met with a pretty rough recep¬ 
tion from the friends of the liberal 
system 

Lord Lauderdale regarded the bill 
as altogether a colonial job He went 
over the report of the committee, and 
ridiculed the exceptions made from the 
gcneial principle, which was laid down 
in the commencement of that docu¬ 
ment It had been shewn, that the 
money received for Canada timber, on¬ 
ly paid the expenses of cutting and 
sending it to be shipped Ihe bill, 
therefore, protected no interests, ex¬ 
cept those of the proprietors of a num¬ 
ber of old ships, and of 150,000/ of 
capital, which had been laid out ir 
purchasing new ones He condemned 
the preference given to Russia over 
Norway by the bill, at the very time 
that Russia was augmenting the du¬ 
ties on British merchandize 

Lord Ellenborougli would not ob¬ 
struct the bill, lest the shipping inte¬ 
rest should prevent afy improvement 
at all, but he certainly expected that 
ministe’-s would have acted with more 
firmness in this business The effect of 
the bill would be a premium to ipjtro- 
duce the dry-rot luto every building m 
the kingdom 


The Marquis of Lansdown also felt 
extreme regret, that after all the jpon- 
sidcration that this question had under-i 
gone, afu r the assurance so often given 
by the noble Earl, that whenever any 
arrangements should be adopted for the 
purpose of effecting an alteration m this 
system, they should be on i complete 
and permanent scale , after four or five 
years of peace had been suffered to 
elapse, upon that very ground, with¬ 
out any thing being done, their lord- 
ships were now informed by the noble 
Eail at the head of his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment, that they were to pass a bill, 
founded, indeed, in an erroneous poli¬ 
cy, but one which established a system 
a little better than what had hitherto 
been acted on 

The bill, however, passed, though 
with a lengthened and elaborate pro¬ 
test against it by Lord Lauderdale 

It was not, however, only in a soli¬ 
tary and limited measure of this na¬ 
ture, that the important principles de¬ 
veloped in the reportsbefore the House, 
were to be brought into action On 
the 2 >th June, Mr Wallace moved a 
most extensive senes of resolutions, 
having in view the complete revisal of 
the British navigation laws. The ob¬ 
ject was, to simplify and consolidate, 
and tlicreby to render more beneficial, 
the general commercial law of the 
country It w'as intended to do this, 
by relieving it from a great part of 
that immense mass of legislation which 
successive centuries had heaped on it, 
and by removing those contrarieties 
and contradictions, by which almost 
every portion of the existing law was 
rendered obscure, and difficult of ap¬ 
plication There were not much short 
of 2000 laws relating to the commerce 
of the country And when he added, 
that these acts were passed during al¬ 
most every period of our history, un¬ 
der various circumstances, sometimes of 
a mercantile, and sometimes of a poli¬ 
tical nature, and that the pnnclpk of 
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restriction had always predominated, 
and been enforced by the strongest 
measures, he thought it could not be 
deemed extraordinary, if there appear¬ 
ed in laws so passed, a great deal of 
confusion and contradiction These 
laws might be divided into two parts^ 
as they a|rplicd to our intercourse with 
foreign nations, and to that earned on 
between difterent parts of the country 
Pursuing these different heads, a gene¬ 
ral consolidation of the commercial law 
of the country, would be effected , and 
instead of being dispersed over the 
whole of the Statute book, it might, 
without much difficulty, be brought 
together in a comparatively moderate 
compass That which was doubtful 
would be cleared up—that which was 
beneficial would be retained—and that 
which was useless or injurious would 
be rejected A system of law would 
thus be produced, more befitting the 
present situation of Europe, more li¬ 
beral to foreign stages, more beneficial 
to England, and in every respect more 
worthy of ptihaps the greatest com- 
merrial nation that ever existed The 
object he had in view, w is to enable 
evti y man to know distinctly wliat the 
law permitted, and what it prohibited , 
so that It w'ould be in his power to en¬ 
ter into any branch of the trade of this 
country, unchecked by any of those 
apprehensions by which he was at pre¬ 
sent beset The apprehension that h4 
might incur some pi iialty, with the c\- 
istencc of which he was unaccjuainted, 
but which peihaps lay darkling in the 
deep lecessesof the Statute book , the 
fear that some obseuie enactment might 
be enforced to rob him of Ins profits, 
and consign him to ruin, paraljstd the 
efforts of the merchant Tdie system 
of our navigation laws had been adopt¬ 
ed with a view rather to naval power, 
than to the encouragement of trade 
Mueh undoubtedly had been done m 
favour of commerce, but, whenever 
there was an opposition between com> 


merce anil navigation, commerce was 
always obliged to give way, and was 
made a sacrifice to the interests of na¬ 
vigation This formed the foundation 
of all the navigation laws To the ge- 
neial wisdom of ^hose laws, he was 
happy to bear testimony , at the same 
time, he must lay it down as an esta¬ 
blished principle, that commerce and 
navigation were inseparably connected 
with each o\her The only true found¬ 
ation for a powerful marine, was a 
great, flourishing, and extensive com¬ 
merce They ought, therefore, to use 
their best endeavours to extiftid the 
commerce of the country, and to re¬ 
move every barrier that stood in its 
way, by rescinding all those restrictions 
which could possibly be given up It 
was his> desire to afford a greater de¬ 
gree of freedom to the shipping of this 
country, and also to the vessels and 
commerce of foreign states He wish¬ 
ed to give to the commerce of foreign 
nations, the freest possible access, for 
the purpose of exportation from Eng¬ 
land In “hoit, he was desirous of ma¬ 
king this country a general depot, the 
great emporium of the commerce of 
the world He intended to propose re¬ 
pealing all the laws, nearly two bun¬ 
dled in number, which had been impo¬ 
sed prior to the 12th of Charles II , in 
which the principle of the navigation 
laws was embodied The great object 
of these laws had been accomplished, 
namely, that of making us the greatest 
maritime power in the world The im- 
ortance of such an object could never 
e overiated J he proposition was un¬ 
questionably correct, that they who 
possessed the dominion of the seas, 
would command the commerce of the 
world, andTo command the commerce, 
was to command the wealth of the 
world It might also be added, that to 
command its wealth, was to command 
the world itself H,e had tw'o altera¬ 
tions to suggest, one in the desire of 
gNing additional freedom to foreign 
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commerce, the other, with the same 
view tonards our shipping interest 
As the navigation laws at present stood, 
there were certain of them, by which 
Holland, the Netherlands, and Ger¬ 
many, as to a variety of articles, were 
absolutely excluded from our com¬ 
merce , with respect to some of those 
articles, indeed, they weie cut off from 
all intercourse with this country in any 
shape whatever These restrictions he 
should propose to do away. He could 
consider them only as the vestiges of 
that ancient distrust and enmity which, 
he trust'd, in these days <. xisted no more 
This country could no longer entertain 
the same ill will towards them Hol¬ 
land, for instance, had ceased to be the 
object of national jealousy—to be the 
emporium of the world, or the general 
earner between all nations The in¬ 
tended removal of certain other restric¬ 
tions, which were imposed upon our 
commerce with Russia and a part of 
Turkey, would have the effect, he 
trusted, of leaving the trade of this 
country, with the whole of Europe, 
infinitely more free and open than it at 
rtsent was By the bill in question, 
e should propose to make one or two 
additions onl} to what were called the 
enumerated articles of the statute of 
Charles II , and to articles so enume¬ 
rated, would then be confined all the 
lestnctions which would, lor the fu¬ 
ture, be laid on the mutual commerce 
of Great Britain and those countries 
There was another restriction which 
he also should propose to remove It 
regarded our commerce, both with 
European powers and those of othei 
continents. The enumerated articles 
which he had before alluded to, could, 
under the existing laws, ^e imported 
into this country only in ships of the 
countries which such articles were the 
produce of, or in British bottoms This 
part of the law he was desirous of re-, 
pealing, considering it to be of the most 
vexatious operation. If a merch%it, 


resident in any one of such countnes, 
was desirous of exporting any article, 
the particular produce of it, and had a 
vessel m the port, but belonging to an¬ 
other state, he could not send it hither 
by that vessel, but must take up a Bn- 
tish one, or wait till he could charter 
one of his own nation ThiS was at 
once vexatious and injurious to the fo¬ 
reign merchant, and inefEcient for the 
put poses of our own law The only 
effect of this arrangement was, to make 
the assortment of the caigo more tedi¬ 
ous and inconvenient 1 he whole of 
this enactment, iherefort, he proposed 
to do away Another defect of the pre¬ 
sent system arose out of the division 
of Europe into kingdoms It was well 
known'that there was a great difference 
in that division, between the age of 
Charles II and the present time , and 
the consequence vva>, that thi law made 
distinctions which were perfectly un¬ 
founded What was France in that day 
was not France now Thus, goods 
might come from Calais, a port of 
France, without any interruptioif; 
which very goods, as coming from 
Dunkii k,now equallya port of France, 
were absolutely prohibited by the ex¬ 
isting law Could anything be more 
absurd ^ To avoid the recurrence of 
similar anomalies, he proposed to de¬ 
stroy these distinctions of countries al¬ 
together, and to substitute tor them 
•the distinctions of articles of produce. 
As the law now stood, the produce of 
Asia, Africa, and America, could on¬ 
ly be brought to this kingdom from 
the ports of those continents directly 
But he should suggest the alteration 
of this oidinance It Asiatic produce, 
for instance, were shipped from a port 
in Amerir a, he should propose that it 
be pel mittcd to be expoi ted tiom Ame¬ 
rica hither. After all the inquiries he 
had been able to make, he was per¬ 
fectly convinced that the foreign ship 
could not trade cheaper than the Bri¬ 
tish ship, but, oil the contrary, that, if 
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the British ship had only fair play, it 
could tiade much more cheaply than 
the foreigner He would propose far¬ 
ther to secure the preservation of our 
shipping by the imposition of a duty 
on dlj property impoi ted from Africa, 
Asia, oi Arntnca, n Euiopian vcsstls 
not being*BriU'ih , and this duly would 
be put on, not foi the puiposv. ol rai¬ 
sing any large revenue from it , but 
with the view of preventing such im¬ 
portations from becoming an habitual 
trade His grand object was, to make 
Great Britain the general depot of the 
commercial produce of the world , and 
with this view, he wished to extend, as 
far as possible, the beneht of the bond¬ 
ed and wartlioubirg systems His ul¬ 
timate aim would be to do away with 
every kind of prohibition that now ex¬ 
isted in our commcicial system Ex- 
perienee had proved tliat the principle 
of prohibition had no efttetivc opera¬ 
tion It raised the priee of the article , 
and yet the article under that di<-ad- 
vantage, and with an additional cost to 
cover th« risk, always obtained a sale , 
nistauees were not wanting, where a 
commoihty was sought aftei while the 
prc'hiDilion t xisted, but of which, when 
the prohibilion was removed, the con¬ 
sumption cuised It was to be lament¬ 
ed that the f icign trade of this coun¬ 
try had long Intnmted under very se¬ 
vere burdens, which were in a high de¬ 
gree in|unous to It 

The only speaker who made any 
serious objection to the system here 
laiddown, was Mr Marryatt,who stood 
up as fiimly as ever, the advocate of 
the old English mercantile system. 
** Wherever, ’ said he, “ our naviga¬ 
tion laws and colonial policy are the 
‘ object of discussion, tluy are con¬ 
stantly attacked by certain gentlemen, 
who take every opportunity to pie'ach 
up the new, but delusive and danger¬ 
ous doctune, of free tiadt, and the 
abolition of all restrictions upon fo¬ 
reign competition Ihis course has 


been pursued on the present occasion 
Those who condemn our navigation 
system, and apply to it the epithets of 
prohibitory, exclusive, and illiberal, do 
injustice to us true character. The 
leading feature of that system is, that 
all commodities shall be imported into 
Great Britain, either in a British ship, 
or in a ship belonging to the country 
of which those commodities are the 
growth, profluce, or manufacture,—a 
regulation founded on the most perfect 
justice and reciprocity, because it places 
the foitign ships of every country on 
precisely the same footing as British 
ships, in the trade with those countries, 
and therefore is a principle of which 
no power can reasonably complain. It 
IS certainly not favourable to the growth 
of our own foreign commerce, or of 
that opulence which arises out of it; 
but while It makes commercial profit a 
subordinate object, it lays the founda¬ 
tion of naval power, by securing to 
Biitish-built ships, manned with Bri¬ 
tish seamen, tlie carrying trade of ali 
the commoditus Gieat Britain imports 
from those countries which have no 
shipping of tlicir own , which was the 
cast when the navigation laws were first 
pass'd, with Asia, Afiica, and Ame¬ 
rica Tlu exceptions which have since 
been made in favour of America and 
the Bra/ils, aie not relaxations of the 
navigation system, but merely adapta¬ 
tions of It to existing circumstances, 
placing those countries, as soon as they 
had shipping of their own, on the same 
looting as the European powerB,which 
possessed shipping w'heii the navigation 
laws were originally passed ‘I'he great 
object of our ancestors m framing tliose 
laws was, to establish a belligerent na¬ 
vy Althou^i not commercial profit, 
but naval power, was the original ob¬ 
ject of those who framed our naviga¬ 
tion laws, yet both have been most 
s*iccessfully accomplished by them, in 
the result Eiom the extent to which 
Groit Bntain has raised her manufac- 
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tures and her colonial acquisitions, her 
imports and exports far exceed those 
of any power on the globe , and, un¬ 
der her navigation system, all htr com¬ 
merce with her colonies and depend¬ 
encies, and those states in different 
parts of the world, which have no ship¬ 
ping of their own, is carried on exclu¬ 
sively in British ships manned by Bri¬ 
tish seamen. The principle of this sys¬ 
tem IS at once simple anct comprehen¬ 
sive, and may be said to apply the 
greatest possible extent of human wis¬ 
dom to the widest possible range of 
human action Surely, then, we should 
be careful not to touch with rash hands, 
a system, the excellence of which has 
been proved by the experience of a cen¬ 
tury and a half, and under which we 
have attained to a degree of commer¬ 
cial prosperity and naval power, unpre¬ 
cedented in the annals of history It is 
highly important to bear in mind, that 
at some future period we must be again 
engaged in war We shall then have 
no nursery for seamen, and our mari¬ 
time power must betransferredtothose 
nations who will have become possess¬ 
ed of our carrying trade 1 hus the re¬ 
sult of tlie proposed measure will be, 
the ruin of our naval greatness, which 
will decline gradually in time of peace, 
but suddenly in time of war. In the 
former state, we shall die by inches , in 
the latter,we shall beputout of our pain 
at once We are placed in an artificial 
state of society, and this must be taken 
into account in all our calculations.’* 
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Mr Marryatt particularly entreated the 
House, and seemingly with consider¬ 
able reason, to consider how our colo- 
nial interests would be affected, by the 
adoption of this new system. “ At 
present, our colonies trade with Great 
Britain alone ; they are bound to take 
everything from her, and send every¬ 
thing to her, in British ships , she gi¬ 
ving them, in return for this double 
monopoly, a preference of the home 
consumption of their produce in h^r 
market The committee, in their re¬ 
port, talk of preserving the supply of 
our colonial possessions with British 
manufactures under this new system , 
but surely this must have been written 
without due consideration But if on 
the principle of buying everything 
where it can be bought cheapest, and 
taking off all restrictions merely pro¬ 
tective against foreign competition, 
you depiive them of the protection 
they now enjoy in the home consump¬ 
tion of your market, it will be impos¬ 
sible for them to exist, restriction and 
protection must go together; either 
both must be continued, or both aban¬ 
doned The colonies must have the 
same privilege of free trade, in the pur¬ 
chase of their supplies, which you claim 
in the purchase of your produce , and 
under the same free trade, must be al¬ 
lowed to find other markets for that 
produce which you repudiate ’* 

Notwithstanding these observations, 
no attempt was made to divide the 
House against the resolutions 
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CHAPTER VI 

MISCLl.LANHOUS PllOCJLEDINGS. 


The Conshlutional Association,—Tht Ionian Islands, and Sir Thomas MaiU 
land -—Grant to the Duke of Clarmet —Proceedings at ManchesUr — Bt- 
.shop of Peterborough’s Eiamiuahon Questions—Libel in John Bull News* 
papci —Dissolution of Paihamenl 


w F shall conclude our account of 
the pits{ nt session with some detach¬ 
ed piocccdings, wliicli coukl not with 
propiiety be inclutled undci any of 
the above general heads 

1 he licentiousness of the press had 
of late been loudly and repeatedly 
Complained of, and had, indted, du¬ 
ring the couise of the pioceedings 
against the Qiietn, risen to an almost 
unprecedented height Ihc obser¬ 
vation of It gave use to a measure, as 
to the expediency of which some 
doubts may be entei tamed A num¬ 
ber of distinguished individuals, at¬ 
tached to administration, but not con¬ 
nected with It, foi med thenitrelves in- 
an association for the purpose of 
prosecuting publications deemed li¬ 
bellous against state or churcli The 
danger was, titat such an association, 
or rather the officcis to whom its con- 
ceins were intrusted, having prose¬ 
cution for their especial charge} would 
be disposed to press to the utmost ex¬ 
tent a measure which, on the con¬ 
trary, It were desirable to contract 
within the narrowest eligible limits. 


The assuming into the hands of indi¬ 
viduals a function which naturally 
belongs to the executive government, 
though It could not, under the cir- 
cunistante*-, be deemed an unconsti¬ 
tutional encroachment, seems vet to 
detract fiom the weight aad dignity 
of the crown, and to imply an insi¬ 
nuation, as if It did not possess ener¬ 
gy sufficient for the suppoit of its own 
rights If the society, indeed, could 
take oft from government the odium 
which such proceedings, even when 
necessary, can with difficulty escape, 
they might be considered as acting 
generously, but we rather suspect, 
that, while the odium of a prosecu¬ 
tion under this form is greater, it will 
all in the end light on the government, 
in whose cause, and under whose un¬ 
derstood approval, the measure is un¬ 
dertaken 

This subject was brought repeat¬ 
edly before the House, partly upon 
motions by Mr Brougham, and Mr 
€1. Whitbread, partly Jljy petitions from 
individuals who had become the ob- 
jedts of prosccijtion 
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Mr Brougham, on the 28d May, 
said he dul not mean to contend that, 
law, this right was vested solely 
in the Solicitor and Attorncy-Gene- 
lal, for he held that, by law, any man 
could piocecd against another for a 
public oftenct Aftei the many asso¬ 
ciations which had existed for the 
prosecution ot felonies, it would be 
hard to laist a question with icspect 
to their stiict legality But the pro¬ 
ceedings ot these associations had al¬ 
ways been confined to the prosecu¬ 
tion of felonies, or of those odious 
crime; which came more immediate¬ 
ly under the cognizance of tlie So¬ 
ciety for the Suppic'ssion of Vice, 
which, at the tune of its establish¬ 
ment, was htiongly obiccted to, on 
the ground of its mipiopiiety% but 
with lespcct to which, he wi'^lud to 
be understood to give no dcculeel 
opinion. The Society for the Sup¬ 
pression f)f Vice, howLvei, by con¬ 
fining itself to the object of its insti¬ 
tution, and connecting itself with no 
party, had done less niischici than 
had been apprehended at the time of 
its establishment, uid had even effect¬ 
ed some good. But theio was a so¬ 
ciety now m existence, of a peifectly 
different natuie, whu Ii meant to pio- 
ceed to the prosecution ol political 
offences, to be selected at the discre¬ 
tion of political feeling, ilie piose- 
cutions were to be conducted by 
means of a common fund, and no 
person of respectability could be fix¬ 
ed upon as immediately responsible 
for the acts ot the society Ife did 
not mean to say theie were no re¬ 
spectable individuals connected with 
the association. lie knew, indeed, 
that tliere were many ifiost respect¬ 
able persons connected w'lth it, to 
whom, on the jncsent occasion, lie 
wished to address himscJi only in the 
language of expostulation He be¬ 
lieved that many persons had enter¬ 
ed into this association, witliout i^cc- 


ing how likely it was to be pei verted 
to improper objects—without being 
await til it they wcie lending the cre¬ 
dit of then names to proceedings, of 
which, if they did not hen after re¬ 
pent, he, knowing their sound eopsti- 
^tutional pnnciples, should be sui pri¬ 
sed Hithci to the office ol pfosecuting 
foi ollemccs., to winch this society pro¬ 
fessed to oppose it&elf, had been vest¬ 
ed in the Attorney-(jrciieral, who was 
open to the influence of public opi¬ 
nion, which restrained him in the ex¬ 
ercise of a veiy high, and, if not 
coupled with responsibility, a very 
dangerous political power Indeed, 
by many peisons, it had been deem¬ 
ed too high a power to be intrusted 
to anyuulividual, howcvei lesponsiblc 
for the exert it>e of his trust But here 
was .1 sit ol indiMiluals, under the 
name of a Constitutional Association, 
proposing to cxcicise the functions 
of t lie law ofhet i s of the Ci own, w ith- 
out arij lesponsibility wh itcvii Mr 
Biougbani afioiwaids complained 
tliat till association was not o.itisfied 
with loiiMctioMs—witb the suMt'iulei 
upon o<.th of the dangcious stocks of 
the veiiikib of sitlilious publications, 
and witli c'xpussions of contiitioa to 
JMt J B hliaip , but the paities wcie 
icipiiicd to entci into an engagement 
m ver again to diivc the sum tr.ide • 
Now, hcic be must piotest against a 
socictyMif this soil altcmjilinj toeiect 
a jurisdiction of its ow n, as it weic, to 
indict sundiy pci sons whom it might 
choose to jnoceed against, and then 
threatening the paity witli all thepe 
fuithci measercs which could he re¬ 
sulted to by an association hacked 
by ampli funds, and stlppoilcil by all 
those pifwtitul names winch it put 
foith J he pel son jiiocccded against, 
w'as menaced w’^illi i uin if he' lield out, 
foi dt Icne e would amount to i uiii with 
such an association , and the jiaity 
could Jiave nothing else to look to, 
unless he came fuiward and express- 
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rd contrition to Mi J B Sharp, at 
No 6 , Bndgo-street, BJackfriars, and 
unlofes, t(K>, he gave up his whole stock 
of libtlious and seditions publica> 
tions , and even this would not avail 
him, without taking an oath to do so 
Ro more Not the least evil of that 
assotiatioitwas, tlie circumstance of 
Its numbering among its membeis 
about 40 pccis of the lealm, who 
were thus leiuling then names to a 
set of men capable of using them for 
these purposes , foi he was fai fiom 
suppoang that those noble indivi¬ 
duals, in so doing, weie aw ire of the 
consttpn nccs of such a permission , 
which was, that, in the end, they 
wcic to bo the judges, in tlu last le- 
sort of those who wcic to lie piose- 
ciited by such attornc} s as these men 
were He aftirwaids declared that 
lie thought it was not legal to go to 
a man’s shop, and say to him, If 
y im don’t agree to et rtaiii tei ms, I will 
indict} on —11 you do not admit} oui 
guilt, give up 30 U 1 piopdty to us, 
who li<ive uo light to ask it, and who 
cannot tike it without violatinji the 
law,—It you do not, hcsidc's all this, 
take an oath never to repeat that 
which we pionouiicc to be a legal 
olfeiicc,—we will inflict kgii ven¬ 
geance u])Oii you, and you must en¬ 
dure the consequeiue ’ 1 o do this, 

was to act irioic iikc a lobbcr thin 
anything else—uiuu like aviol.itoi, 
than a protector ol the law 1 his he 
held to be illegal If tins wms the law 
of England, he had not so studied it, 
if it was a pait of the constitution, he 
did not understand it If these pio- 
ccedings weic to be supported by 
jieeis, who might ultimately haie to 
pronounct upon them judicially, then 
all he could »ly was, lliat there ncvci 
was an association put down as ille¬ 
gal, half so much to be lepiobatcd as 
this society—this terror to all good 
men, coniinonly known by the name 


m 

of the Biidge-street Gang.” There 
were, however, many persons belong¬ 
ing to the society lor whom, indivi¬ 
dually, he entertained a very high 
respect 'I’o those ho should prefer 
using the language of expostulation, 
rather than that of rtiproach Hi be¬ 
lieved Uiey had been diawn into the 
society by designing persons—that 
they were the tools of others, for 
whom no one* couM possibly feel any 
icspect Church and state,” “ so¬ 
cial ordei,” and ‘‘ sacred institutions,” 
were fine phrases, but, in the present 
instance, they meant that it wa% ne¬ 
cessary that a parcel of individuals 
should swell then own purses, by 
using those of other people 

Mr Scailett also urged, that the 
effect of this society’s labours was, m 
fact, to libel the Attorney-General 
They implied that that ofheer had not 
been sufficiently vigilant, and that the 
society, thcicfoie, undertook to le- 
incdy his defect of duty Now, what 
w'ould be said of a private gentleman, 
who should go about the couutiy 
indicting offences, committed, not 
against his interests, but against the 
interests of the public ^ \V hat an ex- 
traordmaiy thing this w'ould be’—a 
soil of pciambnlatmg \ttoiney-Ge- 
m 1 al ’ 111 the cast s in which the Con¬ 
stitutional Association intei fared, the 
piosecntois wcie unknown, no names 
were avowed, and some of them might 
be upon that very special jury which 
would have to tiy the oileiice charged 
against the defendant Thoie was no 
pel son who had considered the ques¬ 
tion m a legal or constitutional point 
of view, whowould not concur in con¬ 
demning such an association He at- 
teivvaids uigetij—..suppose a society 
were foiined to (oiiduct excise pro¬ 
secutions, and another for customs, 
and a third for othci departments, 
let.the House considcn the state m 
which society would occome mvol- 
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ved .—the nation would be cast into 
parts, and every individual employed 
in hunting down his neighboui 
Mr S Whitbread conceived that 
the association was opposed to the 
spii It of the constitution, and had a 
tendency to corrupt justice at its 
source The legislature was bound “ 
to protect the peo[)le from act? of 
oppression lie trusted the House 
would not shut its eyes to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the assocuition, because 
It acted umlei the mask of law, and 
was pationi/ed by peers, old women, 
and his Majesty’s ministers. The two 
attorneys, Shai p and Murray, wished 
to become piosecutors for the public, 
and to dispense with the exertions of 
the Attorney and the Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral lie trusted that all persons of re¬ 
spectability, who had without ilue re¬ 
flection become menibci & of the as¬ 
sociation, would withdraw tlicir sup¬ 
port fiom it If, as he had reason to 
believe, there wcie any poisons pic- 
sent, who had become new subscri¬ 
bers oi shaie-holdeis in the concein, 
he hoped they would dissolve their 
connexion with it, befoie they be¬ 
came bankrupts in reputation Ihe 
association might be compared with 
the inquisition of Spam it was no¬ 
thing more than an inquisition on the 
press He acknowledged the power 
of the press, when cmplojecl in a 
good cause, but when used foi a bad 
purpose, ho thought it operated as a 
cure for its own evil ’J'he associa¬ 
tion puisucd Its victims by a system 
of treachery and deceit, and if suf¬ 
fered to exist, he knew of no greater 
evil that could afflict the state 

On the other side, the Solicitoi- 
General would take JL upon lumsclf 
to say, that m that society there was 
nothing illegal, or at all contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution If this 
were contrary to law, he should be 
glad to knowrwho were the judges of 
the law—whethcr that House .or the 


ordinary judges of the land ^ Was 
the House to believe that the associa¬ 
tion of persons for the prosecution 
of offences ag iinst the law, was in it¬ 
self a violation of that law > He main¬ 
tained that such an association was 
not illegal, of the policy of it he was 
not giving any opinion, but he chal¬ 
lenged his learned friends to say that 
it was illegal to piosecute persons 
guilty of the crime of libel It had 
been said, that tJic Attorney-General 
might if he pleased enter a noilc pro- 
\<qui to the indictments of the socie¬ 
ty He ehd not profess to be in the 
secrets eif the society , but lie had 
been informed by a learned friend 
who sat iieai him m the court the 
eitlu'r elay, that thcic were two c ise> 
eit the most atrocious libel agimst the 
Sovereign, and he would ask whe¬ 
ther those were casts in which a nolle 
prosripti ought to have been entered 
by the Attniney-Gcncral 

IMr Bathuisi tliought it was im¬ 
probable that the* sucictj^ eould have 
originated liom the selfish si hemes 
of ti few piotcssion il individuals Had 
the association oi igii <itcel in this m in¬ 
ner, it never would have been able 
to attract so much notice Ihe veiy 
ciicuinstancc of its having been al- 
ludeel to so fiequcntly m that House, 
pioved that the society had eloiic, and 
was doing, a gre it elcal,—of good or 
evil, he would not ]nctcnd to say. 
He was of opinion, that the more the 
attention of the country was directed 
towards the society, by the discus¬ 
sions m that House, the more tiic 
subscribers to it would increase At 
the time of the French Rcvolifttion, a 
society of a similar nature to the pie- 
sent vyas allowed to exist, and gave" 
rise to no doubts as to its legality. 
The society to which he alluded ob¬ 
tained the sanction of an eminent 
legal authority, hrst in Ins place in 
the House of Feers, and afterwards 
m his judicial character on the bench 
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AnothereminentlegalauthorityjLorcl 
Kenyon, had also given an opinion 
in favour of the legality of that so¬ 
ciety No single transaction of tlie 
association Jiad been tonsuhrtd a lit 
subject for legal investigation , he 
thought it unicasonablo, thcrefoie, 
that the ^jouse should be called upon 
to put It (hm n. 

The Attorney-General viewed it 
as a most cxtraoidinary docti me urged 
on the other side, that the Attorney- 
General w'as tht only public piose- 
cutor in the country If he brought 
a case of libel into court, he was con¬ 
stantly assailed by the dekndant or 
his counsel with the charge that he 
was proceeding by an unconstitu¬ 
tional mode—that he had filed an in¬ 
formation ex officio, instead of lea¬ 
ving It to the ordinal y course of 
indictment, prosecuted by any pii- 
vatc individual who might think fit 
to proceed. In this countiy there 
was, in fact, no ^pch officer as public 
prosecutor, all prosecutions were in¬ 
stituted by individuals) though in the 
name of the King, and Lord Lough- 
boioiigh, as was well known, in the 
year 1792, stated, that it was the duty 
of evciy member of society to enforce 
obedience to the law So fai from 
the Society foi the Suppression of 
Vice being illegal, his lordship at that 
time, when the pi css teemed with 
infamous pioductions, asserted that 
those individuals were meiitorious in 
the iiighest degree who entered into 
an association for the purpose of sup¬ 
pressing them Ihe Society tor the 
Suppression of Vice had been iUbti- 
tulcd as long ago as the year 1787, 
and its object was, to cairy into ef¬ 
fect the King s pioclaniation against 
vice and immoialitv , >et, fiom that 
d ly to this, no man had dreamt of 
attacking it on the giound of ille¬ 
gality It was verj true that the con¬ 
stitution had aimed the Attoiney- 
General with a particular power , but 
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the crime of libel w'as as well known 
to the law as any other, and indivi¬ 
duals 01 societies had as much light 
to prosecute loi it as they might for 
felonies, or foi the publication of ob¬ 
scene punts and books If the At- 
toiney-(»encral instituted a prosecu¬ 
tion which tcrnnnited unfavomably 
to him, the party accused had no 
nioie remedy agrunst lii'ii than it had 
against this,society , and the indict¬ 
ments piesentcd by the latter were 
at least attended with one advantage 
to the defend int If the Attoiney- 
Genei al proceeded ex offiew, the in- 
f 01 mation for a libel was filed on his 
sole ojiimon, but m cases of indict¬ 
ment by the society, a grand jury in¬ 
tervened, and was called upon to de¬ 
cide whether the publication com¬ 
plained of, was, or was not, a libel 
Besides, if Mr Murray or Mr Sharp 
conducted themselves improperly, the 
paity aggrieved had his remedy a- 
gamst them 

Ihc motions had no resuH, except 
that of allow ing to the resjiective par¬ 
ties an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion 

^ On the 7th June, Mi Hume in¬ 
troduced a motion, ceusuimg the 
manner in which the Ionian Islands 
weie administered by Great Britain, 
and particularly the conduct of Sir 
'Ihouias Maitland, tlie governor. The 
honoumble gentleman gave the fol¬ 
low mg view of the system juirsued — 
It was well known that the islands of 
Zante, Lephalonia, Ithaca, and Con¬ 
go, had been originally conquered by 
the Biitish arms in 1809, and that of 
Santa Maura in 1810, and it could 
not be forgotten that it was not till 
the year 18J5 that they had been 
formed bv the Congress of Vienna 
into an independent state, under the 
protection of the King of Great Bri¬ 
tain By that treaty it.was determined 
that they should constitute a single 
free independent state, with the name 
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of the United States of the Ionian 
Islands Under the guarantee of his 
British Majesty, they were allowed 
to retain then form of government 
until a constitutional chatter could be 
drawn up by themselves, which chai- 
ter was to make them secure of per¬ 
son and property, under the govern¬ 
ment ol his Britannic Majesty In 
that situation weic the islands in the 
yeai 1816, when Sir 1 Miitland went 
there as Lord High Commissioner 
His airival was hailed by the inha¬ 
bitants with the utmost joj', as it was 
expected that he would immediately 
preside at the formation of a free con¬ 
stitution Instead, however, of meet¬ 
ing with a protecting hand from Sir 
T Maitland, a vei y early act of his 
government was, to dispcisc the se¬ 
nators, who had been sent from the 
other islands to assemble in Corfu. 
They remonstrated against their dis¬ 
mission, but in vain, he sent them 
fron^ the island, and left the senate 
under the control of one Tcotochi, a 
creatuie of his own, to whom much 
of the foi mer misfortunes of the island 
were to be attributed That indivi¬ 
dual, wliom the French government 
had removed from the islands, and 
whom Sir James Campbell had re¬ 
fused to employ on account of his 
former misconduct. Sir T Maitland 
took into the public service, at the 
same time that he dismissed from it 
the Senators Flamhuriari, Roma, Me- 
taxa, Stiffani/zi, and the Secretary 
Cazvaiti, whom he stigmatized in one 
of his proclamations as inert and cor¬ 
rupt Now Flamburiari was a man of 
unblemished character, and had after¬ 
wards been reinstated in his office in 
consequence of a letter from Lord 
Bathurst to the Lord Commissioner. 
He was now, however, in a dungeon 
at Zante, because he had signed a 
petition to his. Britannic Majesty,^ 
complaining of the arbitrary conduct* 
of Sir T. Maitland He mentioried 


this fact to shew the despotic manner 
m which that officer attempted to go¬ 
vern the Ionian Islands The House 
should know that anything like li¬ 
berty of the press was not permitted 
in the Ionian Islands, iifdeed, but one 
piess was allowed to exist, and that 
was at Corfu, under the eye and di¬ 
rection of governraeiit, so that the 
commonest adveitisemcnt could not 
be printed without being sent there 
Sir 1 horaas, notwithstaiidinghisboast- 
ed detestation of parade, had suffered 
himself to be addressed m terms of 
the grossest adulation, by poisons who 
were always leady to worship the ri¬ 
sing sun A tiiLimphal arch was sub¬ 
scribed for in Corfu, to perpetuate 
services o( scarcely two months con¬ 
tinuance A colossal statue of Sir .!'• 
Maitland was laiscd in Ccphalonia, 
a bust of him, by Caiiova, was placed 
in a public situation m Zante In 
Ithaca a moiuiincnt was inscribed to 
him, and in Santa Maura he was ho¬ 
noured with a second triumphal arch. 
The consequence was, that those who 
had been active in these testimonials 
were selected for reward and ofhcc, 
without mentioning the bands of 
knights of the orders of bt Michael 
and 8t George 1 he greatest alarm 
had been caused in the island by a 
plot fabiicated by Lepmiotti, a clerk 
in the governors service, who never 
was punished in any manner adequate 
to the offence He now came to the 
constitution given to the free inhabit¬ 
ants of this independent state, and 
he maintained, that it was a complete 
imposition and farce on the part of 
this government His first object 
would be, to shew that it was but a 
mockery of freedom, and, in truth, 
devolved* the whole power into the 
hands of Sir Thomas Maitland. A 
copy of It had been laid upon the 
table two years ago, and it would be 
found to give the inhabitants of the 
Ionian Islands, a senate or council of 
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ten mcmbera, with a president, and a 
legislative assembly of twenty-nme 
members, amounting to forty in the 
■whole. Each island was to elect, as 
it was called, a certain proportion, 
for instance, Zaiite was to appoint 
seven uieinbers, but those seven were 
to be chasten out of fourteen names 
sent to them by the Lord High C’oin- 
nnssioner The people lehised to 
vote, they w ere pidignant at sue h a 
farce of icprcsentation, and the inde¬ 
pendent pailuimcntof tins free peo¬ 
ple was in fat t named by Sir f Mait¬ 
land Nothing could be worse but 
the system of a Scotch boiough , and 
the copy nearly mailed the onginal 
Having met on the 2‘'{d of April, 
1817, and gone tluough certain forms 
on that day, how did this independent 
body proceed with icgard to the con¬ 
sideration and discussion occupying 
thirty-two closely printed pages > It 
was read over on the 24th, anti, with- 
out any discussion, it was adopted, 
and signed on the 25 l1i On the 5th 
of May, a deputation was sent to Eng¬ 
land W'lth this glorious free constitu¬ 
tion, m Older that it might receive 
the sanction of his Majesty 1 he Lord 
High (Commissioner had tlic power 
of reversing the sentences of the ju¬ 
dicial authorities, and indeed no judge 
could act without Ins sanction and 
appi oval To him was given, in short, 
the powei of finally deciding every 
case that could be hi ought before any 
tribunal of the islands. He was no¬ 
thing less than a Roman proconsul, 
the alpha and omega in every pro¬ 
ceeding, with the advantage of screen¬ 
ing himself from responsibility behind 
Ins underlings It was a complete 
xlespotism under the disguise of a re¬ 
presentative government, it was more 
odious than the tyranny of Tuikey 
or Persia, and was a disgiace to Eng¬ 
land. This power, assumed by the 
governoi, had been exercised m the 
most aibitrary manner, and witli ii- 


gour, winch gave rise in several in- 
stances to serious revolts. Sir T. 
Maitland was answerable for all the 
blood that liad been shed, and all the 
property confiscated, in consequence 
of the disturbancLS winch resulted 
from his own ill government. The 
monopoly of corn, the exaction on 
salt, die ngoi ous system of espionage, 
were othei grievances under which 
the islanders Jaboiircd The revenues, 
which amounted to 432,408/, might 
have relieved Great Britain from all 
expense in the administration, but for 
the scandalous profusion with which 
they were spent. 

Mr Goulburn, in reply, stated it as 
the object of the treaty of Paris, that 
the lomau States should enjoy a con¬ 
stitution founded upon their former 
constitution, but with greater advan¬ 
tages to themselves, and be placed 
undci the protection of Great Britain 
He denied in toto that the object or 
intention was to confer on those states 
a peifcctly fiee government such as 
that enjoyed by Cn eat Brit,||n What¬ 
ever defects we might see m the Io¬ 
nian as compared witli the British 
constitution, it by no means followed 
that it would be advantageous to the 
people of the Ionian htates to trans¬ 
plant thither the pure Biitish consti¬ 
tution. It was a very vulgar error m 
this country to call all systems of go¬ 
vernment tyiannical and oppressive, 
which did not exactly lescmble the ^ 
British, although they might be much r 
more suitable to the people among 
whom they were introduced The 
fact was, that the cliaiacter of the 
people of the Ionian Isles was such 
as would not allow of the introduc¬ 
tion of a fiecjgoverninent to be en¬ 
tirely adniim&teied by themselves. 
Some external protection was neces¬ 
sary to tlicm Having been previously 
under the protection of Russia, they 
wcre»placed by the tteaty of Pans 
uiidej the protection of England. It 
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was with states as with men There 
was a period in which they were not 
qualified to enjoy perfect liberty. In 
youth a human being must necessari¬ 
ly be subject to some restraint and 
guidance ; and it was only when a 
state had become mature that it could 
safely be trusted with unlimited li- • 
berty. If in the constitution of the 
Ionian Islands there existed a fre¬ 
quent reference either ito the Lord 
High Commissioner, or to the British 
government at home, he denied that 
Sir T Maitland had exhibited in his 
coni^uct, with respec t to that reference, 
the slightest disposition to arrogate to 
himself any undue power As to the 
elections, he would ask if it was not 
Sir T. Maitland’s duty to assemble 
(as he had assembled) in the primary 
council, all those from whose abilities 
and local knowledge he might expect 
to derive the most beneficial advice 
and aid > Let the House look at the 
names of those individuals It was# 
impossible to select men of greater 
rank, property, influence, and other 
qualities calculated to render them 
competent to the execution of the 
task imposed upon them The pro¬ 
ceedings against individuals had been 
all legally conducted, and were jus¬ 
tified by the crimes proved against 
them In regard to the insurrection 
at Santa Maura, although the osten¬ 
sible cause was the imposition of a 
new tax, the real cause was, the ap¬ 
prehension that the Biitish govern¬ 
ment were on the point of sending 
the militia to the West Indies On 
the 29th of September, a large body 
of peasants in arms approached the 
town Instead, however, of repelling 
force by force, the commanding oflS- 
cer desired them to send the repre¬ 
sentation of their grievance in the 
shape of a memorial to Corfu 'fo 
this they asstuited, but on the fol¬ 
lowing day the resident induced se¬ 
veral gentlemen to endeavour fo ap¬ 


pease the people, two of them, how¬ 
ever, were arrested, and a constable 
was assassinated by the peasants, and 
that took place before it was possible 
an answer could be returned to the 
memorial It was not until the daj’ 
after the assassination of the civnsta- 
ble that Sir F Adam ordc^aed a rein¬ 
forcement of tioops from Coifu On 
the 3d of October, the insurgents be¬ 
gan the work of de|truction, by rush¬ 
ing down on the town, and setting 
fire to a magazine. Upon this, the 
officer on duty very properly thought 
it necessary to act. The moment that 
the insurgents were defeated, all hos¬ 
tile proceedings were stopped , and 
the principal dclinqueiits were arrest¬ 
ed and brought to justice So far 
were the subsequent proceedings from 
being sanguinary in their character, 
that only four of the jiiincipal ring¬ 
leaders were executed With respect 
to the distuibances at Zante, and the 
prosecutions which followed, the ho¬ 
nourable member had contended that 
those prosecutions ought not to have 
been instituted, because the disturb¬ 
ances emanated from the act of go¬ 
vernment But even if that had been 
the case, he must deny that the dis¬ 
turbances weie justified I he fact 
was, that the disturbances oiigiiiated, 
not in any alarm for the interests of 
the chun h, but in the alarm of those 
who feared that the property which 
they had iniquitously obtained, would 
be taken from them The governor 
had been active in suppressing the 
monopoly of gram, and had thus been 
the means of presetving the islands 
from famine, which otherwise they 
could scarcely have escaped. 

A sjioit conversation ensued, m 
which Mr Bennett characterized the 
constitution given to the Ionian Is¬ 
lands as a mere mockery, a tuck, a 
juggle It was high sounding and 
pompous, indeed, something to the 
ear, a little to the eyes, but, in fact 
17 
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—in substance—nothing; while Mr 
J P Grant was satisfied* that the 
more Sir T Maitland’s conduct was 
inquired into, the better it would ap¬ 
pear The motion was finally nega¬ 
tived by a majority of 97 against 27 

In the-^'nlume for 1818, we had 
occasion to observe, when Parliament 
were arranging the incomes of the 
Royal Dukes, consequent upon their 
numerous matrimonial engagements, 
that the Duke of Clarence, being re¬ 
fused the extra allowance of 10,000/, 
asked for him on special grounds, de¬ 
clined accepting the 6000/, offered to 
him m common with his royal bro¬ 
thers This step, how ever, had given 
rise to inconveniencies, the nature of 
which may be easily conjectured, and 
which at length became so pressing, 
as to induce his Royal Highness to 
retract the measure He now, there¬ 
fore, professed his willingness, not 
only to accept the addition offered by 
Parliament, but to receive the ar¬ 
rears which would become due, by 
reckoning from the year 1818 In 
the committee of the House, form¬ 
ed on the question, the Marquis of 
Londonderry said, he hoped theie 
would be but one feeling in the House 
on the subject, and th it, in order to 
support the dignity of the Royal 
Duke, they would suffer the bill to 
take Its operation from the original 
jieriod of the vote It should not be 
forgotten that his Royal Highness was 
the next brother to the Duke of York, 
and that this provision was absolute¬ 
ly necessary to support his rank and 
dignity. In fact, he lequired no more 
than was already granted to his young- 
cJT brothers He d^id not wish ta found 
this application on any peisonal com¬ 
parison of the members of the Royal 
Family, but he could not avoid say¬ 
ing, that in that illustrious family no 
greater example of domestic proprie¬ 
ty could be witnessed than that dis- 
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played by the Royal Duke, whose 
union with his amiable Duchess had 
produced blessings to themselves, and 
might be productive of great advan¬ 
tages to the nation 

Mr Hume, though not prepared al¬ 
together to resist the grant, could not 
omit the opportunity of making a few 
strictures He had no objections to 
place the Duke on a level with the 
other Princes; but there was a grant 
of 2500/ which he had, and the others 
had not; and therefore, 3500/ was 
sufficient for the puipose Witli re¬ 
spect to any arrears, he should atre- 
nuously oppose them The Queen 
had formerly refused 50,000/. a-year, 
and only accepted 35,000/ a-year; 
the Duke of Clarence had been also 
offered 24,000/ a-year, but he then 
refused it. The arrears due to the 
Queen since her refusal were 90,000/. 
If It was right to give the Duke his 
arrears, surely the Queen ought to 
get her arrears also, but that cir¬ 
cumstance entirely escaped the notice 
of the noble lord, when he lately pro¬ 
posed a provision for her Majesty. 
The conduct of ministers to another 
branch of this illustrious family was 
most reprehensible He alluded to 
the infant daughter of the Duke of 
Kent, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne She was supported by an 
individual, she was not allowed the 
smallest portion of assistance from 
the state. He conceived that some 
parliamentary provision ought to be 
made for her maintenance as well 
as for otlier branches of the Royal 
Family An annual income was, it 
was true, granted to her mother, but 
those who knew the expenses attend¬ 
ant on the hi^ rank which it was 
necessary for her to maintain, would 
perceive that of 6000/ a-year little 
could possibly be left for the support 
of the legitimate infantr Princess He 
could not be answered by being told 
that the brother p{ the Duchess of 
M 
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Kent had taken char^ of this child 
of his own free will He looked upon 
the oftspnn^ of the Royal Family as 
the children of Great Britain, he 
thought they should, as such, be sup¬ 
ported by the public, instead of being 
maintained as this child was now sup-^ 
ported. With respect to his Royal 
Highness’s domestic behaviour and 
private virtues, they might bear out 
the picture given of them by the no¬ 
ble lord, he could not, of his own 
knowledge, agree with, or deny, the as¬ 
sertions To these he did not advert, 
he lt)oked only to the public conduct 
of his Royal Highness Would any 
gentleman stand up, and state man¬ 
fully, that he Avould sit on the trial, 
almost for life or death, of a near re¬ 
lation ^ Would It not have been bet¬ 
ter, in every point of view, if the 
Duke of Clarence had shewn some of 
that delicacy which appeared to have 
actuated other branches of the Royal 
Family ^ He would appeal to the con¬ 
duct of the Duke of Sussex. Re¬ 
port said, that a will had been made, 
by which his late Majesty's property 
was divided amongst his sons, the 
Duke of Clarence being one. This 
fact ought to be ascertained, before 
they increased his income ; because, 
m the event of considerable property 
having been left to his Royal High¬ 
ness, which might be sufficient, in ad¬ 
dition to his present allowance, he 
could see no reason for calling on the 
House to add to hi> income 

The Marquis of Londonderry ex¬ 
plained, that the 2500/. had been 
granted to the Duke at an early pe¬ 
riod of life, to compensate for the 
want of any prof^sional income, 
which his other brothers enjoyed 
His Royal Highness’s income had 
been rendered inadequate, through 
the impossi^ty of residing abroad 
in consequence of the state of>the 
Duchess's health, while in the case 
of the Queen there was nO such 


change of circumstance As to the 
will of the late King, he believed he 
might say that it had not turned out 
to be an effectual one At the same 
time, he could assure the honourable 
gentJeman, that, on a future occasion, 
there would be no hesitation t5 lay 
the matter before the House The 
fact was, that all tho^e idle tales which 
were afloat about the 1,000,000/ of 
property which his late Majesty was 
represented as having died possessed 
of, were the mere fabrications of ili- 
informed, or ill-designing persons. 
The property that his late Ma]e8ty 
did lea\ e behind him was very trifling, 
not much exceeding 80,000/ , and 
that amount was subject to many 
claims which might naturally be sup¬ 
posed to arise 

After some conversation, Mr Hume 
withdrew his motion for reducing the 
grant to 3500/, making way for 
another, proposed by Mr Harbord, 
against granting the arrears This, 
however, was negatived by a major¬ 
ity of 119 against 43. 

On a subsequent occasion, (June 
18,) Mr Hume again pressed his 
amendment, which was negatived, first 
by 144 to 18, and then by 167 to 30 

Mr Bernal then proposed a new 
motion, throwing out the arrears, 
which was negatived by 131 against 
81 

On the 15th May, after the pre¬ 
sentation of numerous petitions, com¬ 
plaining of the proceedings at Man¬ 
chester on 16th August, 1819, Sir 
Francis Burdett moved, tliat a com¬ 
mittee of the House should be ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into that subject. 
The honourable baronet supportSR 
this motion in a speech of great 
length, and the deliberations were 
continued for two successive nights, 
but ail analysis,of such long debates 
on so beaten a subject, could not, we< 
apprehend, have much interest foi^ 
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our readers The motion was finally 
negatived by 235 against 111 

Lord King, on the 14th June, made 
a motion on a i^ubject which had ex¬ 
cited very considerable interest. It re- 
lated'to the mode of examining can¬ 
didates foi*church livings, adopted by 
Dr Marsh, the present Bishop of Pe¬ 
terborough Lord King held in his 
band a petition from the reverend Mr 
Neville, stating that he held two liv¬ 
ings in the diocese of Peterborough, to 
oneof which it was necessary he should 
present a curate. The Reverend John 
Green was accordingly presented He 
came forward Mnth proper testimoni¬ 
als of character and ability lie had 
already signed the 39 articles, and 
was ready to be examined, and to 
subscribe them again This, how¬ 
ever, was not sufficient to satisfy the 
right reverend prelate opposite, (the 
Bishop of Peterborough,) who insist¬ 
ed upon answers to 87 questions, pre¬ 
viously framed and printed, and, on 
refusal to answer them, signified his 
determination toexclude the applicant 
from the curacy This determination 
the petitioner remonstrated against, 
but the reverend prelate peremptoiily 
refused to relinquish his demand He 
then appealed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to whom he wrote on 
the 19th of June, but received no an¬ 
swer until the 7th of August, having, 
in the interval, written a second time 
to request a prompt decision The 
archbishop, in his letter, after apolo¬ 
gizing for the delay in repl^ ing, by 
stating that he had been more than 
usually occupied, observed that there 
was no doubt of the right of examin- 
ation belonging to the bishop Ot the 
diocese, and that that right was so 
obvious, that he supposed the appli¬ 
cant must have since complied with 
what the bishop required of him 
*Lord King, admitting the rights of a 
\ishop, still conceived he must be 


bound by some rules and principles, 
otherwise the decision was arbitrary. 
If a judge in Westminster-hall com¬ 
mitted error, or was guilty of abuse, 
his conduct could be brought under 
the consideration of that House by a 
,wnt of error, and surely there must 
be some remedy m the case of mis¬ 
conduct by an episcopal judge The 
87 questions of the right reverend 
prelate opposite, which were printed, 
sent by post, and answers desired to 
be returned in the same manner, could 
have no reference to ability, they 
were a test, and nothing else The 
noble lord read some of the questions, 
and argued, that, from their leading 
nature, it was impossible to regard 
them as anything else than a test, 
and if the right reverend prelatemeant 
them as a test, his objection then was, 
that the law had provided a much 
better one, and that neither the right 
revel end prelate, nor the whole of 
the reverend bench opposite, had any 
light to impose another The 39 ai- 
ticles were intended by the law to 
draw a line, to a certain extent, about 
the clmreli, and no other authority 
was entitled to alter that boundary, 
i he bishop had boasted, that, with 
the knowledge of these questions, he 
had been promoted from one diocese 
to another, and seemed thus to hint 
that they had been adopted as a test 
by ministry Lord King bad heard 
tins new standard of doctiine des¬ 
cribed as cobwebs for catclung Cal¬ 
vinists, and that it could give pain 
to nobody but Calvinists The com¬ 
parison did not appear perfectly cci - 
rect, for flies sometimes escaped from 
a spider, even a^er being entangled 
in his toils, but, with this cobweb, 
the unfoitunate Calvinist must un¬ 
avoidably fall under the ^igs of Ins 
powerful antagonist <J^ regretted 
that*such a practice had been adopt- 
cd, for nothing was more lil^ely 
cieate S. schism in the church Auo 
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ther prelate might choose to put a 
different construction on the 39 ar¬ 
ticles from that given to them by the 
nght reverend prelate opposite , and 
thus a spirit of dissension would be 
excited. It was, ^therefore, most im¬ 
portant that the 39 articles, which 
might justly be called articles ot peace, 
should be the only standard ot doc¬ 
trine. He referred tl:^^ir lordships 
to the history of the 39 articles, and 
observed, that there was reason to 
believe that they had been drawn up 
in a Calvinistic sense Upon the 
whole, he thought that a prelate of 
the church of England might be con¬ 
tent with the articles of religion as 
they had been drawn up by the re¬ 
formers of the church Certainly he 
never could have supposed that the 
right reverend prelate, who, he was 
told, was the greatest polemical win¬ 
ter of the age, would have been guilty 
of the imprudence of endeavouring 
to force on the clergy of the country 
a new standard of doctrine 

The Bishop of Peterborough be¬ 
gan by expressing his surprise that 
Mr Neville, having since filled up the 
vacancy in question by an unexcep¬ 
tionable candidate, should, six months 
after, come forward with the present 
petition. He then proceeded to the 
essential circumstances of the ques¬ 
tion in the following terras—*' The 
case now submitted to your lordships 
is a case of pui e theology For the 
questions, which the petitioner sub¬ 
mits to your grave consideiation, re¬ 
late cntiiely to the doctrines contain¬ 
ed in the Liturgy and Articles Now, 
my lords, an inquiry into subjects of 
this description, is a% inquiry which 
I believe your lordships’ House lias 
never instituted on any former occa¬ 
sion The^iturgy and Articles de¬ 
rive, indeed,\fidr authority, as stand¬ 
ards of faith, from acts of Parliament, 
which require subscription to them 
But, if It were deemed expedient to 


revise the Liturgy and Articles, the 
revision would be referred either to 
the convocation, or to commissioners 
specially appointed by the crown 
For an inquiry into the truth or false¬ 
hood of religious doctrines, is nqt the 
proper business of either House of 
Parliament, though it would be pre¬ 
sumptuous to say what they shall or 
shall not do Let us suppose, then, 
that the said theolopical inijuiry were 
instituted in your lordships' House, 
and let us farther suppose, that the 
inquiry ended in this result, that it 
would be very desirable to make an 
alteration in legard to the said ques¬ 
tions I apprehend, my lords, even m 
this case, that your lordships’ House 
could not, consistently with the con¬ 
stitution ot the established church, 
inteifere for the purjiose of correct¬ 
ing them , and, if not for the purpose 
ot correcting them, much less for the 
entire removal of them My lords, I 
will state the grounds of this opinion 
The 48th canon, which requires an 
examination of curates befoie they 
are licensed, has prescribed no mode 
of examination whatever It has left, 
therefore, the mode of examination to 
the discietion of the bishop, and,my 
lords, It has wisely done so Foi, in 
every diocese, the bishop is most like¬ 
ly to be acquainted with the peculiar 
wants of his diocese, most likely to 
understand, and best able to judge ot 
irregularities, either in doctrine or m 
discipline, to which his diocese may 
be exposed , best able, therefore, to 
determine what kind of examinations 
will most effectually check them. 
The examination required for a cu¬ 
rate's licence, is required for the puj*- 
pose df ascertaining whether his doc¬ 
trine 18 ** sound doctrinethe ex¬ 
pression used m a curate’s licence. 
Now the mode of examination which 
IS best adapted to such a purpose, is 
unquestionably that which is best 
calculated to detect deviations frotiij 
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sound doctnne And this is the ob¬ 
ject of my examination questions. 
These questions, my lords, are well 
adapted to the present wants of my 
diocese, they operate as a check on 
some partially prevailing irregulari¬ 
ties and, in the use of these ques¬ 
tions, I exercise, I believe very use¬ 
fully exercise, the disci etion intrust¬ 
ed to me by the 48tli canon But 
let us suppose, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that these questions are objec¬ 
tionable. My lords, I make this sup¬ 
position merely for the sake of argu¬ 
ment. For the very same questions 
which I now use, I h.ive used almost 
ever since I have been a bishop , and, 
though they have been well consider¬ 
ed by very sound divines, 1 have ne¬ 
ver beard any objection to them, till 
a clamoiu was excited against them, 
about ten months ago, by a few per¬ 
sons in the diocese of Peterborough 
But, even on the supposition that they 
are olqecti inable, (which, however, 
I confidently deny,) 1 again ask your 
lordships whether it would be con¬ 
sistent with the constitution of the 
established chui ch to gi ant the prayei 
of tins petition ? The canorio are laws 
for the bishops and cleigy, which, ha¬ 
ving passed the two Houses of Con¬ 
vocation, were ratified by the rojal 
assent. If, thcrcfoie, the 4Hth canon 
shall be so altered as to lemove the 
discretionary power winch it now 
leaves to the bishops, the alteiation 
must be made by the same authonty 
which made the canon itself And, 
surely, my lords, long as that ca¬ 
non remains in force, \oii will not 
endeavour to deprive a bishop of that 
discietionary power which he exti- 
Cises bj vntuc of that canon I he 
bishttp then enckavouied to shew, 
that the writing unsw ers to questions, 
and signing them,could, with no pro¬ 
priety, be considered as subscription 
^ to a test “ My loids,” said lie, “ if 
^no credit is to be given to my own 


solemn declaration, that I acknow¬ 
ledge no other standard of faith than 
thestandard of theestabhshed church, 
a standard which I acknowledge, be¬ 
cause It accords with Holy Scripture; 
and if that solemn declaration derives 
no support from the express refer- 
* ences to the Liturgy and Artu les con¬ 
tained in every chapter under which 
those questions are arranged, it was 
incumbent on the petitioner to pro¬ 
duce some example, in which the an¬ 
swers to my questions really had been 
tried by some new, some private, some 
arbitrary standard If such exan^les 
exist, they are very easily found My 
examination questions aie not an¬ 
swered in a corner I do not give 
them to be answered in my presence, 
and then pocket the paper, without 
giving the person examined an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a transcript No, 
my lords, the questions are always 
sent to the persons to be examined, 
who give the answers at their leisure. 
If, on the receipt of the answers, I 
find any which are at variance with 
the doctrines of the church, I never 
reject without previousremonstrdnce., 
I shew in what manner the answer 
difrers from the doctrine of the Li¬ 
turgy and A 1 tides I have sometimes 
succeeded in recalling persons to the 
stindard, which they had unadvised¬ 
ly forsaken , and those only have 
been finally rejected, who have jiei- 
seveied m answers which weie irre¬ 
concilable with the doctrines of tlie 
church, as explained in its Liturgy 
and Ai tides, according to their literal 
and giemmatical meaning 

Lord ('I'Hlioipe I' ul Oiey, and 
the Miiqui'. of Linbdown adm f- 
tina the autho^jfv, ind le'-pcctiiig the 
oharaetpr, of the light levdcnd pre¬ 
late, could not but consulei his con¬ 
duct as dangerous to th^eace of the 
church. * 

The Earl of Harrowby did not sup¬ 
pose the church intend^ to exclude 
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Calvimsts , but he could not see how 
Ppil’ament could now be appealed 
to 

The motion was negatived without 
' dnision 

IVe shall conclude with a proceed¬ 
ing somewhat bdow the ordinary le¬ 
vel of history, but which caused a* 
stronger sensation at the time than 
many events of much greater im¬ 
portance. We formeriy noticed a 
periodical publication, (John Bull,) 
which set out on the plan of carrying 
on a senes of attacks against a royal 
pcr^nage Being commenced at the 
moment when her popularity began 
to decline, it experienced that success 
which satire, when conducted with 
wit and talent, seldom fails to at¬ 
tract To vary the scene, it struck 
Its darts at the different memb^ of 
Opposition with a violence, or at 
least closeness, of personality, which 
did not fall short of the most irregu¬ 
lar of those which issued from the 
opposite side The members of Op¬ 
position, however disposed, on gene¬ 
ral principles, to maintain the liberty 
fif the press, have the feelings of men 
when It comes to cut across them¬ 
selves This senes of attacks was 
looked upon by them as utterly un¬ 
precedented and intolerable, and such 
as must, by every possible means, be 
put down 

On the 8th May, Mr Bennct 
brought this paper before the notice 
of the Commons, on the ground of a 
direct attack made against his cha¬ 
racter as a member of the House 
'I he libel was contained in a com¬ 
ment upon the following paragraph, 
winch had appeared in the Courier — 
“ The following refMy made by Mr 
Bennet in the House of Commons 
last night, was not distinctly heard 
in the gall^w. and, in consequence, 
is very nnpenectly reported in,the 
morning papers It was given by the 
honourable member, on the observa¬ 


tion of Ml Mackenzie, that the public 
press, in reporting the discussion on 
the army estimates, which took place 
on a foimer evening, had eironcous- 
ly attributed to Mi Bennet a scrums 
reflection on the conduct of the Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 
Mr Bennet expressed himself much 
obliged to the honourable member in 
affoiding him an opportunity of re¬ 
futing what he had been misrepre¬ 
sented in the newspapers to have said 
in the debate to which the honour¬ 
able member alluded. Mr Bennet 
denied that he had on th.at occasion 
cast any reflection on the conduct of 
the Lord President of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, or of those who 
had acted with him in the matter that 
was under discussion He regretted 
that anything which passed should 
have occasioned any unpleasant feel¬ 
ing to the Lord President and his 
friends " Upon this passage, the John 
Bull thus commented Now, the 
truth of this IS, that the Lord Pi esi- 
dent has a son, a gentleman of high 
honour and courage, who no sooner 
heard of Mr Henry Grey Bennet*^ 
speech, in which he reflected upon 
his father, than he put himself into 
the Edinburgh mail, and started 
forthwith for London, where having 
arrived, he sent Mr Henry Grey Ben¬ 
net a message Mr Henry Giey Ben¬ 
net referred Mr Mackenzie to that 
general vouchee for the whole party. 
Sir Ronald Fergusson, and the re¬ 
sult of the communication was (as 
usual) an apology, which was made, 
according to agreement, on Friday 
night, in the House of Commons, by 
Mr H G. Bennet, but in so low a 
tone qf voice, that, had it not been 
for the kindness of the Couner, it 
might not have been so generally un¬ 
derstood, and perfectly appreciated, 
as w'e trust it is at present" 

Mr Bennet began with exptessing 
his anxiety not to interfere with the^ 
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liberty of the press If there was 
anything which could, more than ano¬ 
ther, keep up the high honour of 
public men in this country, and raise 
the standard of that honour still 
higher, it was, that, wherever the 
English language was read, their fol- 
hes, their errors, and their crimes,* 
wpre held up by the press to public 
animadversion. But everything good 
was liable to abuse, and there could 
be no greater abuse of the liberty of 
the press, than, as in this instance, to 
invent statements which had no foun¬ 
dation m fact, with the malignant 
design of representing a member of 
Parliament in the exercise of his 
duty, as mean, and base, and cow¬ 
ardly enough, to degrade his situa¬ 
tion to purposes of deti action, and 
then shrink from the consequences 
by compromising his honour 

Mr Mackenzie declared, that the 
comments were certainly false and 
malicious The fact was, that no 
apology whatever had been made; 
no apology could have been made; 
none had been applied for 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, 
that the paragraph in question was 
certainly a breach of privilege, and, 
since the question had been brought 
before the House, the printer must 
undoubtedly be called to its bar 
On the 9th May, Weaver, the 
printei of the paper, was called to 
the bar , but, though he owned him¬ 
self the proprietor, he stated Mr Ar- 
rowsmith and Mr Cooper as having 
the chief management, and the latter 
as the editor. On the following day, 
Arrowsmith and Cooper were sum¬ 
moned, when Cooper owned himself 
the author of the paragraph The 
whole testimony, however, of these 
three persons was so confused and 
improbable, as inevitably to foice 
conviction that they were mere topis, 
put forth to hide from view the real 
conducto) s of the paper 


When the evidence was closed, Mr 
Rennet observed, he would say no* 
thing of the falsehood displayed, of 
the perjury exhibited, of the shame¬ 
ful evidence given, by these mere 
creatures of straw, in the disgraceful 
exhibition which the House had wit¬ 
nessed Nor would he say anything 
of the character of the paper with 
which they were connected Its me¬ 
rits (if he might use the expression) 
were well known to the whole coun¬ 
try ; and there was but one opinion 
among honourable minds, namely, 
that It could receive its suppor^ only 
from persons of the basest, vdest, and 
most infamous nature * He repeated 
It, that, let those persons be whom 
they might, they could be none but 
the basest and lowest of their species 
By the rules and practice of the 
House, in breaches of privilege of 
this, or of a much less serious nature, 
there was one course generally adopt¬ 
ed, namely, at once to commit the 
offenders to Newgate Smee^ how- 
evei, he had the honour of a seat in 
Parliament, he had held and profess¬ 
ed but one opinion on the subject of 
those summary judgments That 
which he had stood up to oppose in 
other cases, he certainly would not 
maintain m his own. He therefore 
moved, in preference, that an order 
should be given to the Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral to prosecute 
The Marquis of Londonderry, while 
deeply regretting the breach of pri¬ 
vilege committed, thought it better 
that there should be a day’s delay 
before passing sentence There were, 
no doubt, cases in which the Attorney- 
General was ordered by the House 
to prosecute f but he must maintain, 
that in this instance it was not the 
most proper way of vindicating the 
character and privil^es of Parlia¬ 
ment, to send the^ persons before a 
jury, loaded with the condemnation 
of *such an assembly as that Was 
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that the proper course, now that a 
person, after examination, had con- 
lessed himself to be the editor of the 
paper ? The honourable member, he 
thought, would be the last to desire 
anything vindictive or harsh 

Mr Wynn was prepared to give an 
immediate negative to the prosecu¬ 
tion It would be impossible for a 
jury to inquire into the truth of the 
representation Membws of that 
House could not go before a jury to 
prove what they said in that House 
He could not consent, except upon 
the vpry strongest grounds, to depart 
from the usual practice of the House 
in such cases-*-the exeicisc of the pri¬ 
vilege of commitment He thought 
that, as an editor of a paper was now 
before them, they ought to proceed 
against him mstanter by a commit¬ 
ment foi contempt 

Mr Brougham took neaily the same 
view of the subject He would not 
8a> that there was no case m which 
It might not be more fitting for the 
House to proceed by prosecution at 
common lavi, than by commitment, 
but this he would say, that, if the pre¬ 
sent ca-.e w'aa not one in which Uiey 
were entitled to commit, there was 
no instance on record in which the 
right of t ommitment had been pio- 
peily exercised In his opinion, the 
piesent was as gross a breach of 
privilege as li'd ever been brought 
undei theconsuieratiunot Pailiament 
It was as palpable an obstnution to 
th^ free and unbiassed exeicise of the 
piivih ges of each i 'dividual member 
of I'arilament, as could be conceived 
by tin imagination of man It stood 
upon all the grounds on w Inch former 
breaches of piivilege 4iad been de¬ 
clared such by the highest of author¬ 
ities m the best of times , and, unless 
the House was determined to aban¬ 
don every pointmn which their an¬ 
cestors had insisted, he could not 
consent to negative their proceed¬ 


ing in the usual mode by commit¬ 
ment. 

On this subject, however, the opi¬ 
nion of the highest popular leaders 
was not altogether united. Sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdett fully coincided m opinion 
with the noble marquis in the blue 
■ribband, that it was impossible for 
the House to agree to the institutiqp 
of a prosecution by the Attorney- 
General against these individuals, af¬ 
ter having sifted and examined them 
in the most inquisitorial manner, by 
a process which, at the very best, was 
equivocal, and which would be most 
unjust and intolerable, if it were to 
send them for trial to a ]ury with a 
decision of that House against them, 
and with suflicient evidence taken 
from their own mouths to subatan- 
tiate their guilt Besides, the Attur- 
ney-Geneial, he begged leave to re¬ 
mind them, was not an officer under 
the orders of the House, he was an 
officer of the crow u , and, being such, 
should they wish him to prosecute, 
they ought to commence bj proposing 
an address to liis Majesty—which, he 
w'as of opinion, they would think 
highly objectionable—that he would 
give directions to that ofheer to insti¬ 
tute a certain prosecution in defence 
of the privileges of the Commons of 
England. lie must confess, that he 
did not perceive that any privilege of 
the House had been violated 'Ihe 
House posses'-ed no piivdege by 
which it could legally piecluclc the 
publication of such writings as weie 
then before it As fai as he could 
see, no breach of privilege had taken 
place, unless it were a breach of pri¬ 
vilege to make a false report of a 
speech 4elivered in that House. But 
the paragraph in question was not a 
false report of what had occurred m 
the House, but of what had occurred 
out of It He fully agreed with the 
noble loid, that the mode of proceed¬ 
ing now proposed was highly unjust. 
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and added, that he had no doubt that 
tile honourable member for Shrews¬ 
bury would be disposed, by his in¬ 
nate sense ot justice, not to press a 
piopositipn upon the House which 
Wcis likely to lie so detrimental m its 
iutufe consequences 

Sir Robert Wilson again declared, 
tb^ his honoui able tncnd, the mem¬ 
ber for Shrewsbui y, was m.iking an 
attempt to drag to light that miscre¬ 
ant, that base and dastardly assassin, 
Mho, under the protection of the 
press, had been waging a savage and 
uiiielenting wai against all whom he 
conceived to be weak, defenceless, 
and oppressed Whatever might be 
the issue of the attempt, the gratitude 
of the House w'as due to him for ha¬ 
ving made it 

On the following day, the debate 
was resumed, and Mr Scarlett op¬ 
posed the measure, yet was fully 
satished that some means ought to 
have been resorted to to find out the 
author of the article He was the 
more anxious on the subject, because 
leports had gone abroad, and were 
very generally believed, that persons 
high 111 lank, and worthy (if such per¬ 
sons be at all so considered) of a seat 
in the councils of the nation, were 
lending to this publication their full 
countenance ind support Whensuch, 
then, w as the behcl abi oad,he thought 
that his honoui able friend was doing 
but justice to the House itseH, to give 
it an oppuitunity of refuting the as¬ 
sertion, if It could be refuted, that 
such men held a scat amongst them 

This idea was followed up by Sir 
Ronald Fergusson, whose only wish 
w its, that the real author of the arti¬ 
cle in question could be discovered. 
It was indeed a new era in the his¬ 
tory of this country to see a paper 
flourish, which had been started to 
blast the character of a v n tuous and 
innocent woman, and it was an era 


still more new to find such a paper 
supported as it had been He wish¬ 
ed to God he could believe that the 
woithless men who had appeared at 
their bar were the authors of the pa¬ 
ragraph complained of, and of others 
wdiich appeared in*that paper, but 
there were certain articles inserted in 
It which led him to believe that they 
could not be the authors, but that the 
authors wcrc%ome base and cowardly 
assassins, who, from birth and other 
adventitious circumstances, mingled 
in that society to which they were a 
disgrace • 

On this point the Marquis of Lon¬ 
donderry could not but observe, he 
regretted that the honourable and 
Icained gentleman (Mr Scarlett) who 
had opened the discussion this night, 
than whom no member in that House 
was better acquainted with the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, and who ought to 
have that innate sense of |ustice winch 
belonged to his profession, had suf¬ 
fered liimself to make remarks which 
were calculated to thiow slanderous 
attacks on unnamed persons, and 
which might give great pain and 
occasion much injury to persons to 
whom the speculation of the world 
might attach the slander. An ho¬ 
noui able and gallant geneial (Sir Ro¬ 
nald Fergusson) who had followed, 
would forgive him also for saying, 
that, ill expressing his indignation, be 
had been too paitial He should have 
been happy, when toiients ot libel 
issued from the press against indivili 
duals as dignified and as dear to the 
nation as any individuals could be, 
he should have been happy to have 
then perceived ^the spirit of gene¬ 
rous indignation and loyal abhor¬ 
rence which appeared on this occa¬ 
sion , he would have honoured the 
piinciple from which such indignation 
might spring But he could not ad¬ 
mire the spirit which prompted indig- 
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nation only against attacks on one’s 
inends and regarded not the attacks 
on political enemies 
Mr Scarlett, in explanation, pro¬ 
tested that It had no more entered 
his mind to throw a general stigma 
on any party, or any class of persons, 
than it had entered the mind of the 
noble lord. He had heard people out 
of doors say, that the particular pa¬ 
ragraph complained of m'ust have been 
written by a member ot that House 
He had heard no individual named 
He did not believe it had been writ¬ 
ten by a member, and his honourable 
friend (Mr Bonnet) had vindicated the 
House from such an imputation by 
proving the contrary from the mouth 
of the author at their bar 

Mr Bennct, in deference to the 
opinion expressed by several of his 
friends, begged leave to withdraw his 
motion 

Mr Baring, however, conceiving that 
the House was thus left in an awk¬ 
ward situation, and that severe pu¬ 
nishment was certainly due, moved 
the committal of Cooper to Newgate 
Lord Castleieagh proposed an a- 
mendment, by which he was to be 
placed in the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms, but afterwards withdrew it, 
and the original motion was earned 
by 109 against 23 In this minority, 
however, were included several of the 
most decided popular leaders 

On the 11th of July, the Session 
was closed by the following speech 
from the throne, delivered by com¬ 
mission to both Houses, by the Lord 
Chancellor —• 

" Lordf an^ Gentlanen^ 

** We have it in command from his 
Majesty to inform you, that the state 
of public business having enabled him 
to dispense with your attendance in 
Parliament, he has determined to put 
«n end to this Session. 


** His Majesty, however, caimot 
close It without expressing fiis satis¬ 
faction at the zeal and assiduity with 
winch you have prosecuted the labo¬ 
rious and important in(|uiries^in which 
you have been engaged. 

“ He has observed, with particular 
pleasure, the facility with which the 
restoration of a metallic currency 
been effected, by the authority given 
to the Bank of England to commence 
its payments in cash at an earlier pe¬ 
riod than had been determined by the 
last Parliament 

“ His Majesty has commanded us 
to acquaint you, that he continues to 
receive f i om foreign powers the strong¬ 
est assurances of their friendly dispo¬ 
sition towards this country 

** Gentlemen o/ the House of Com^^ 
monv, 

We are commanded by his Ma¬ 
jesty to return you his thanks for the 
provision which you have made for 
the public seivice 

“ Although the public expenditure 
has already undergone considerable 
reduction within the present year, 
his Majesty trusts he shall be enabled 
by the continuance of peace, and of 
internal tranquillity, to make such 
further reductions as may satisfy the 
just expectations expressed by Par¬ 
liament. 

His Majesty has commanded us 
to assure you of the gratification which 
he has derived from the provision 
which you have made for nis Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

“ It IS with the greatest satisiac^n 
that his Majesty has observed the 
quiet and good order which continue 
to prevail in those parts of the coun¬ 
try, which were, not long since, m a 
state of agitation. 

His Majesty deeply laments the 
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distress to which the agricultural in¬ 
terests, in many parts of the king¬ 
dom, are still subject 

** It will be his Majesty’s most 
anxious desire, by a strict attention 
to public economy, to do all that de¬ 
pends upon him for the relief of the 
country 'from its present difficulties , 
'^t you cannot fail to be sensible that 


the success of all efforts for this pury 
pose will mainly depend upon the 
continuance of domestic tranquillity; 
and his Majesty confidently relies on 
your utmost exertions, in your seve¬ 
ral counties, in enforcing obedience 
to the laws, and *in promoting har¬ 
mony and concord amongst all de¬ 
scriptions of his Majesty’s subjects.” 
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CHAPTER VII- 

DOMESTIC EVENTS. 

Popularity of the King ~^The Coronation -—Death of the Queen — King*s Visit 
to Ireland—To Hanover —Disturbed State of Ireland 


During the whole of this year, the 
personal concerns of the Royal Family, 
and the feelings of the nation with re¬ 
gard to them, continued to be pionii- 
nent objects We have already seen, 
that the sweeping and boundless en¬ 
thusiasm, which once absorbed the na¬ 
tion, in favour of one member of that 
house, gradually abated. Even at the 
commencement of the present year, it 
was kept alive, almost wholly, by curi¬ 
osity as to the measures to be taken by 
Parliament, and the situation in which 
her Majesty was to be placed. When 
the consequent debates were over, and 
when It was announced that the Queen 
had accepted the provision voted for 
her, an entire revolution ensued in the 
public mind. That impassioned inte¬ 
rest in her concerns, which had perva¬ 
ded the people, suddenly expired The 
name which had resounded in every po¬ 
pular club and meeting, and filled the 
pages of every journal, was heard no 
longer Evrh the most zealous of the 
popular leat'ers, no longer found that 
It could be employed with benefit‘to 
their cause. It had been well enough 
if matters had stojM^ed here, bflt the 


Bntish public, though they may in 
time recognize their errors, seldom can 
take any moderate course to correct 
them With a cruel caprice, they took 
delight now in trampling under foot 
the object of their former blind idola¬ 
try It was by availing itself of this re¬ 
volution, that aclever, witty, lictiitious, 
ultra-tory journal, succeeded in found¬ 
ing an almost unprecedented popular¬ 
ity upon unmeasured abuse of this re¬ 
cent favourite 

While one aide of the Royal House 
thus suddenly sunk, the other as ra¬ 
pidly ascended in the favour of the 
public 1 here seemed to arise in the 
people an anxiety to atone for the rea¬ 
diness with which they had received, 
and listened, to the lavish insults pour¬ 
ed forth by the enemies of royalty 
These sentiments, on occasion of^s 
Majesty’s appearance at the Tbeatr^ 
and othtr scenes of public resort, were 
testified by the loudest and most en¬ 
thusiastic plaudits Nor did the popu¬ 
lar feeling evaporate with the moment, 
or experience that ebbing to which it 
IS BO liable On the contrary, it has 
ever since flowed on in an uninterrupt- 
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ed and increasing tide Perhaps, in¬ 
deed, there never was a sovereign who 
acted royalty so well as George IV 
A deportment, in which majesty and 
graciousness are felicitously combined, 
which enables him to maintain all the 
dignity of the monarch, while it makes^ 
him felt as the personal friend of every 
»present, made it impossible for him 
tlTl^ear in public, without command- 
in^he homage, and winning the heart, 
of eV^ spectator. 

A experiments of this nature 
fully established the fact, that the pub¬ 
lic were prepared to welcome that au¬ 
gust ceremony, which it had been hi¬ 
therto judged unsafe to present to their 
eyes , yet, without which, installation 
into the office of King was not tho¬ 
roughly completed. The arithmetical 
philosophy of the present day, has 
counted the cost, and proclaimed the 
emptiness of regal pageants In this, 
It seems to shew itself over wise Ad¬ 
mitting, what may leave room for some 
controversy, that the people of Eng¬ 
land are become more grave and re¬ 
flecting than heretofore, we may still 
doubt whether the mere abstract con¬ 
sideration of the benefits dciived by 
the constitution from its executive 
branch, will maintain the “ reverence 
due” in the minds of the multitude. 
Besides, though the display be made 
in name of, and with reference to, the 
person of the monarch, it goes to the 
behoof of all that endless crowd who 
attend as spectators, and scarctly less 
to that of the great body of the nation, 
to which, for at least a month, it af¬ 
forded an inexhaustible fund of curio¬ 
sity and conversation. Thus the peo¬ 
ple were fully prepared to applaud the 
ceremony, as made for themselves, and, 
forgetting all the doleful subjects which 
had engrossed us past lucubrations, 
turned an undivided attention to the 
pompous scene which was to be pre¬ 
sented to Its eyes. 


Due preparation was now to be made 
for this august ceremony. The Hall 
and Abbey of Westminster, with the 
streets connecting them, were fitted 
up with vast galleries and platforms, 
capable of containing an almost end¬ 
less multitude of spectators. All the 
dignitaries of the three kingdoms has¬ 
tened from their remotest extremities, 
to claim the spots assigned to them by 
court and hlraldic laws, on this splen¬ 
did occasion. All things being duly and 
carefully arranged, on the 19th July, 
George IV was crowned, in full pomp 
The order of procession, and otmr de¬ 
tails, belong to a future portion of the 
work , but It must be observed, in ge¬ 
neral, that the success was complete. 
England, on that day, made, in honour 
of her King, a full display of her mo¬ 
dern wealth, combined with all the 
pomp of her early chivalry The get¬ 
ting up was perfect, and not one of 
those marnng incidents, which are apt 
to thrust themselves in on these occa¬ 
sions, and to mingle the ludicrous with 
the great, injured the effect of this na¬ 
tional festival. 

One jarring note alone sought to 
break the general harmony Had the 
unfortunate Caroline been in any de¬ 
gree well advised, even as to prudence, 
she would have yielded to the torrent, 
and waited some more favourable op¬ 
portunity of regaining her lost popu¬ 
larity On the contrary, mortified, and 
eager to thrust herself forward, she 
formally advanced a claim to a share 
in the approaching solemnity, which, 
she well knew, if made good, would 
put a stop to it altogether This claim, 
which, of course, had extensive usage 
in us favour, m ^ received with that re¬ 
spect, which, in this country of law, is 
held due to whatever con^s forward in 
a legal shape. The tribunal, indeed, to 
which the decision fell, being the Privy 
Council, could not be said to be a very 
favourable one It received the claim, 
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however, and patiently listened to plead¬ 
ings continued during several succes- 
five days The decision was, that no 
such right belonged to her Majesty; 
and, as her advocates vainly attempted 
to spur on the public to an interference 
in the case, the verdict was evidently 
final. Hereupon, this unfortunate lady 
was impelled to take, on the very day, 
a measure involving a total oblivion of 
the dignity and delicacy Suited to her 
character; but for the narration of 
which, we glady refer to another part 
of our volume 

T1 2 favourable impression made by 
these exhibitions, was improved by the 
King, in a series of excursions, which 
contributed widely to extend his po¬ 
pularity, and to diffiHe through his 
people the spirit of loyalty George 
111 , even before the malady which 
wrapt his last days in gloom, had been 
of fixed and local habits. London, 
Windsor, and Weymouth, had been 
the circle, beyond which he scarcely 
moved The appendant kingdoms had 
felt a dissatisfied surprise, that their 
royal possessor should not deign even 
to cast his eye upon them , that their 
capitals should not be graced, even for 
a moment, by the smiles and splendour 
of royalty It was, therefore, an an¬ 
nunciation widely grateful to his peo¬ 
ple, that the present Sovereign was pre¬ 
paring to visit these exterior portions 
of his dominions Ireland, from its mag¬ 
nitude, might fairly claim the priority, 
and Ireland was accordingly fixed up¬ 
on for the summer expedition In the 
end of August, the King went down'to 
Portsmouth, and, crossing to theMsle 
of Wight, embarked at West Cowes, 
on board his yacht, yhence he pro¬ 
ceeded round the western extremity of 
England tc^ards Holyhead Before 
he arrived thlre, however, an event had 
taken place at home, which engrossed 
for a short time the attention of the 
public. 


The event to which we allude, is the 
death of the Queen, which took place 
at Brandenburgh House on the 7th 
August, after an illness of a few days. 
An obstruction of the bowels, follow¬ 
ed by inflammation, and haiHing all the 
remedies of art, led to its usual fatal 
termination The death of those who 
have passed through great vicissitu^ , 
are usually ascribed to mental cau|4^ 
and the friends of the Queen exda^- 
ed, that the senes of wrong and^^uf- 
fering through which she had passed, 
afforded a too ample solution. Obser¬ 
vers of a different cast might remark, 
that the malady aflected organs over 
which the mind exercises no peculiar 
influence; that a simple physical cause 
was stated, in the taking of an over 
dose of magnesia, and that, as the 
Queen’s health remained unimpaired 
during those critical proceedings which 
decided her fate, it was not likely that 
It should give way from mental agita¬ 
tion, after she was restored to compa¬ 
rative repose 

This event made a sti'ong impression 
on the people lhat enthusiastic at¬ 
tachment which seemed before almost 
extinct, was revived, for a time, in all 
its force, by this awful and final ca¬ 
tastrophe , and manifested itself in an 
eager desire to pay to their former 
idolized favourite, a last tribute of 
homage 

An occasion seemed approaching 
when such an opportunity could not 
fail to be afforded The Queen had 
expressed her wish to be buiied at 
Brunswick, her native place , and, af¬ 
ter some discussions as to the day^nre- 
parations were making to carry tV» 
desire imo effect For this purpos^ 
the body must be embarked at Har¬ 
wich for Germany, and, on its way, 
must necessarily pass through, or close 
by, London The passage through the 
heart of London itself was the most di¬ 
rect and natural; and, in contempla- 
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tion of It* being taken, every prepara¬ 
tion was made for celebrating it with 
the warmeiit testimonies of regret and 
attachment Ministers, on the contra¬ 
ry, made it their study to cheat this 
expectation of the public, and to con- 
vey^the procession by a track where it 
would escape any crowded notice. It' 
. " easy to judge after the event; but, 
careful deliberation might 
halb^used it to be foreseen as more 
poliHc, as well as generous, to give way 
to so smvig an impulse, which was not 
likely to lead to any violent tumult, 
and of which the cause was so tran¬ 
sient The most unlimited concession 
could scarcely have led to an issue so 
unfortunate as that which actually en¬ 
sued. 

The public were kept as long as 
possible in suspense, being only inform¬ 
ed that the procession would not pass 
through the city Even on the day of 
Its departure, the uncertainty still con¬ 
tinued, till after it had passed Kensing- 
ton It then appeared, that the plan 
was, to proceed along the northern 
skirts of the city, by what were called 
the Oxford, the Edgeware, and the 
New Roads. The critical point was, 
when, after passing through Hyde 
Park, instead of entering Oxford 
Street, it was to proceed through 
Cumberland Gate into the Edgeware 
Road. The multitude were assembled 
here in vast numbers, and exhibited 
the most determined spirit of resist¬ 
ance. Not only did they obstinately 
refuse to stir, but threw stones and 
missiles of every description at the mi 
htary. It appearing now impossible to 
effect a passage, unless by forcible 
means, the not act was read, ^d after 
a short interval, the soldiers fimd. Se¬ 
veral among the crowd fell wounded, 
two of them, as it afterwards proved, 
mortally The multitude now fled in the 
utmost confusion, and the procession 
got on without interruption to the point 
where the New Road joins to Totten¬ 


ham Court Road, a broad avenue lead¬ 
ing into the heart of the city. Here 
the multitude had rallied, and, seeing 
that this must be their last stand, had 
blocked up the New Road with wag¬ 
gons laid across, and piled on each 
other, in such a maftner as to render it 
impossible to advance, without some 
very extraordinary effort A delibera¬ 
tion was held, and, upon the advice of 
Sir Robert JSaker, it was determined 
to yield, and to proceed through Tot¬ 
tenham Court Road to Holborn The 
public, however, deemed it not enough, 
unless the procession could be# led 
through Temple Bar, and along St 
PauTs Holborn, therefore, was round 
blockaded in like manner, and, after a 
little further hesitation, it was deter¬ 
mined to concede everything; and the 
direction was taken down Drury Lane 
into the Strand The procession then 
went on through the central thorough¬ 
fare of the metropolis, by I leet Street, 
Cheapside, and Whitechapel The 
Lord Mayor, with several of the city 
ofiicers, joined it at Ludgate Hill The 
progress through the city was attend¬ 
ed by vast crowds, who shewed a min¬ 
gled emotion of sympathy and triumph 
I he march from London to the place 
of embarkation, was not marked by 
any events worthy to be here comme¬ 
morated , but the details will be found 
elsewhere. 

it was impossible that the transac¬ 
tions of this day could be viewed by 
the eye of power without deep dissa¬ 
tisfaction The example of a state pro¬ 
cession, escorted by a military force, 
successfully opposed and turned aside 
by the multitude, was at once irregu¬ 
lar, and of most^ddttgerouB precedent. 
It was judged necessary to make seve¬ 
ral examples Sir Robert ^ilson, who 
was supposed to have encouraged the 
resistance of the people, and Sir Ro¬ 
bert Baker, understood to have advised 
yielding to them, were visited by marks 
of royal displeasure, which, however, 
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could not be said to be popular, and 
rather tended to prolong the impres¬ 
sion. Even after the day, a ferment 
was still kept up among the people, by 
the unfortunate catastrophe of two of 
their number. The inquest on these 
men. Honey and Francis, being con¬ 
ducted with an evident popular bias, 
ended in the verdict wilful murder,” 
which might have been productive of 
the most serious consequences, had it 
not fortunately closed with the words 
by a life-guardsman unknown ” All 
attempts to fix the deed upon any in¬ 
dividual proving happily abortive, the 
affair gradually sunk into oblivion 
The melancholy impression made by 
this scene, was soon effaced by others 
of a quite opposite character After a 
short interval of such decent grief as 
could be expected, his Majesty prose¬ 
cuted his excursion to Ireland, and on 
the 17th September made his publicen- 
try into l^ublin The events which dis¬ 
tinguished his stay, though important 
by the impression they left on the pub¬ 
lic mind, and the interest they excited, 
could not, m their details, find a place 
here The whole conduct of the King 
—the union of dignity and courtesy 
in his demeanour—the graceful and 
judicious answers to the numberless 
addresses poured in from every quar¬ 
ter, combined to heighten the delight 
which the Irish nation felt at seeing 
their Monarch for the first time tread 
the soil of Ireland All tended to call 
forth that airy and lively enthusiasm 
which characterizes the people, and 
those social and cordial emotions which 
place their character in its most anqi- 
able light It would have been too 
much, indeed, to expect, that the valu¬ 
able parting recommendation of their 
SovereignVhould have fully prevailed, 
and all th^deadly feuds generated by 
years of strife, been buried in oblivion, 
but still there remained behind a* ge- 
otril savour of loyalty, which will not 


soon part from the public mind of Ire¬ 
land 

At the close of the year, the King- 
paid a visit to Hanover, also long un« 
visited by the princes of whom it had 
been the native seat ’There too his 
presence diffused the highest satisfac¬ 
tion , and he was waited on by the mi¬ 
nisters of the great continental po^-v 
ers; among whom was Prince — 

nich from Austria That mmfitrf is 
supposed to have held confereno^^uh 
the Marquis of Londonderrjfi* who ac¬ 
companied the King, in which some 
important political affairs were arran- 
ged 

We are sorry to be obliged to close 
this catalogue of events, by some of a 
most painful nature, which rendered 
the sister island a scene of frightful 
disorder They occurred generally in 
the southern and south-eastern pro¬ 
vinces, inhabited by Catholic peasant¬ 
ry, always an ignorant, bigoted, demi- 
savage population. The general pres¬ 
sure of the times, with certain changes 
in the state of property and society, 
had involved them in more than ordi¬ 
nary distress, the source of which they 
were wholly incapable of seeing, in the 
natural and necessary course of things 
The result was less any form of what 
IS usually styled rebellion, than a ge¬ 
neral unhingement of the whole frame 
of society, and a return to that turbu¬ 
lent state of nature, which certain phi¬ 
losophers have supposed to be the ori¬ 
ginal state of man Scarcely a symp. 
tom occurred worthy the notice of 
history , but the whole territory was 
covered with individual examples of 
outrage, murder, and pillage 'STbe 
most ordinary business of life could ngt 
be carl(ed on except by the aid of a mi¬ 
litary force The disorder v;a8 the more 
serious, that, presenting no fixed or tan¬ 
gible point of resistance, it evaded all 
attempts to strike a decisive blow 
against it. A large military force, 
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however, was concentrated in the dis 
turbed diBtncta; and a special com 
mission was sent over for the purposi 
of bringing to speedy trial and punish 
ment, the individuals who were appre 
hen^ed in the commission of these out 
rages Finally, the Marquis Wellesley 


whose vigour of mind, and profound po¬ 
litical views, had been proved in many- 
important spheres of action, was invest- 
ed with the high dignity of Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant These measures, however, did 
not begin to operate till the commence¬ 
ment of the following year 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

rilANCE 


State of France,-~-ResuU of the Elections-^Ftrst Debates—•Explostont in the 
Paiace —Neapolitan Affairs.—Disturbances at Grenoble —Motion for keep¬ 
ing Order in the Chamber—Ecclesiastical Establishment, —Loi des Dona- 
taires— Trial of the Conspirators —Financial Discussions—Death of Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte 


The French Legislative Assemblies 
opened this year amid a very geneial 
internal tranquillity The public rnind 
was fixed with intense interest on the 
transactions in Italy , but) though the 
government made no secret of its 
wishes, in favour of the allied powers, 
yet, as it did not take any active part 
in their favour, this inclination, how¬ 
ever strongly reprobated by those 
attached to the principles of liberty, 
did not threaten to excite any violent 
agitation. In contemplation of the 
approaching meeting of the Chamber 
of Deputies, anxiety was chiefly felt 
as to the play of the new representa¬ 
tive system, and the influence of those 
aristocratic elements^^which had been 
so copiously introduced Ministers, 
as formerlV observctl, had moved this 
change, in Uie hope of finding, among 
the more opulent classes, naturally 
impressed with the love of stability, 
a disposition to support them against 
the opposite parties, royalist and li¬ 


beral, which were labouring their 
downfal. The event of the elections 
had not answered this expectation. 
The new colleges had almost univer¬ 
sally nominatecl individuals attached 
to high royalist principles, and who, 
in consequence, had sworn the down¬ 
fal of the existing ministry, as devo¬ 
tedly as the most eager liberals. As 
ministers, at the same time, neither 
sought nor obtained support in the 
reduced liberal party, they found 
themsehes placed, as before, between 
two contending factions, always ready 
to coalesce for their destruction ; and 
the ministerial machine moved for¬ 
ward in the same obstructed and em¬ 
barrass^ course as before 

Theming opened the Chambers 
on the 21st December, with a speech, 
in which he offered congratulations 
on the prosperous state of the king¬ 
dom, recalled the vicissitudes which 
had befallen the royal family during 
the late eventful year, and, finally. 
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announced a certain diminution pro¬ 
posed to be made in the amount of 
the land-tax The address formed^ as 
usual, an echo of the speech, though 
the left side were understood to have 
proposed amendments, lamenting the 
changes which had been produced in 
tlie electoral system , but these were 
’jjBi^ted by large majorities The can- 
dioaui for the Presidency were na- 
mec^l^ a vast majority out of the 
right/^ royalist side, the choice tail¬ 
ing finally upon M Ravez, the Pie- 
sident ot last session 1 n order to con¬ 
ciliate this all-pouerful paity, the 
King, on the 22d, named Messrs 
Laint, Vilelle, and Corbieres, three 
of Its most moderate members, secre¬ 
taries, though without any depart¬ 
ment assigned to them But this boon 
was not afterwards found to satisfy 
entirely the party m whose favour it 
was made. 

Inexamming the validityof the elec¬ 
tions, complaints, which have since 
greatly multipliedi were sent from se¬ 
veral departments, that individuals, 
who, by the amount of their contri¬ 
butions, would have been entitled to 
vote, had been struck out by the pi e- 
fects, while others had been intro¬ 
duced, who had no such claim It 
was ]ustlv observed, that to intrust 
the decision upon the qualifications 
of electois to an officer appointed, 
and removable, by the crown, was 
contrary to everj sound principle of 
representative government. 1 his de¬ 
cision, indeed, was only provisional, 
but still it was in force, as to the ac¬ 
tual election, the remedy: was dis¬ 
tant, and of little value. V 

•The first measure propos^to the 
Chamber, was what was called the 
provisional six-twelfths In conse¬ 
quence of the late meeting of the 
Chambers, and othei circumstances, 
which had rendered it impossible to 
make out the rolls in due time, it was 
wished to levy six-twelfths of the con¬ 


tributions upon the lists of the former 
year The same motion had been 
found necessary at the commence¬ 
ment of each former session, and no 
serious opposition was intended The 
parties hostile to manistry, however, 
'caught at this opportunity of making 
a full expression of their sentiments. 
The debate was opened by General 
Donnadieu, » high royalist, who tes¬ 
tified his astonishment and indig¬ 
nation at the junction which seve¬ 
ral of his party had formed with 
the present administration He pw 
men, whose principles, sentiments, 
and opinions, he had made it his boast 
to share, suddenly take a course di¬ 
rectly opposite to that, which, for 
four years, they had represented as 
alone tending to national prosperi¬ 
ty Little accustomed to these sud¬ 
den transitions—these unforeseen al¬ 
liances—this fusion of good with evil, 
all his ideas were bewildered These 
men had declared, and repeated, that 
those called to the high functions 
of the state, hud misunderstood and 
betrayed the interests of their coun¬ 
try, and all the principles of justice 
and honour, yet, when the system, 
thus generously, energetically pro¬ 
tested against, had produced its na¬ 
tural consequence, in real misfor¬ 
tunes, irreparable catastrophes, felt 
by all France, was this the time to 
stretch out the hand to them, and to 
commit to them anew the destinies of 
this unfortunate country ? “ After be¬ 
ing led on," said he, “ for six years, 
without plan, without any determinate 
principle, we are still led on in the 
same manner All ideas of justice and 
iiyustice are coiffounded, all ideas 
of order, of reason, are s»tbverted; 
the religion of the mos1>' Christian 
King is established as a law of the 
state, and derision is cast upon its 
ministers, legitimate succession in 
the family of our Kings, is esta¬ 
blished as a fundlFnientaf law in our 
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code, and the roost direct blows ar6airo> 
ed at this legitimacy, in doctrines cre¬ 
ated and supported under the auspices 
of our ministers , gratitude is now a 
vice, ingratitude a virtue.” It was now 
time for the Chambers to fulfil the ob¬ 
ligation imposed upon it, in the order* 
of representative government, by re¬ 
fusing to put Its treasures into such 
hands The member then threw out 
against the ministers a charge of bri¬ 
bery, which was vehemently repelled 
by the keeper of the seals , and a 
keen altercation ensued 

M Villeic complained, that the last 
speech had been a mere appeal to the 
passions, in opposition to reason, and 
that such a series of recriminations 
would produce endless war, and inevit¬ 
able nun to the nation. It was natural 
for a royalist opposition, who directed 
their attacks against measures, not 
against men, to rally round a govern¬ 
ment, which was ready to concur with 
them in measures tending to save the 
countiy. The attempt to remove mi¬ 
nisters m the manner proposed, was 
contrary to the constitution, which al¬ 
lowed no mode, except that of formal 
accusation “ Attack them,” said he, 
“ then they will reply to you , then 
you will be obliged to produce proofs, 
and should it be under such a pretext, 
that you would oppose an indispensa¬ 
ble vote, without which the march of 
administration would be stopped ^ ’ 

M Constant, however, urged, that 
the advancing a formal accusation 
against ministers, was a violent re- 
8 lurce, repugnant to the inclination of 
friends to peace and to the monarchy 
Ministers, besides, might follow a dan¬ 
gerous and perniciotis system, without 
rendering themselves guilty of faults, 
which c(^d become the subject of a 
formal charge. In this case, the mild¬ 
est and most constitutional mode of 
warning the administration, was by re¬ 
fusing or limiting the grant of supply 
This was not pladmg the 6tatc**in dan¬ 


ger ; for It was always in the power 
of ministers to change their system. 

The most vehement attack against 
ministers, was made by Etienne, who 
tlius characterized the.plan on which 
the country was governed Contrary 
systems incessantly succeeding and 
thwarting each other, laws destroyed, 
when they are scaicely passed , nujutT 
sters, who change their principly^^^at 
they may not change their offie'e. doc¬ 
trines, constitutional to-day^ seaitious 
to-morrow, regiments converted into 
legions, and legions converted into re¬ 
giments , organizations, of which the 
latest IS always definitive, and never 
the last, functionaries changing so 
fa''t, that the people have searcely 
time to leal ii their names, and who are 
for the moat part only riders for the 
Treasury, and commissaries at elec¬ 
tions , interests always threatened, 
hopes always disappointed , promises 
always violated,—is not this, gentle¬ 
men, a thousand timi s too much, to 
sink all our credit, to shake all our 
confidence ^ 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
undertook the defence of the measure, 
the necessity of which arose, he said, 
from the failure of one which had been 
proposed by the ministry, but reject¬ 
ed by the Chambers His speech, how¬ 
ever, was mainly directed to the de¬ 
fence of the composition, and acts of 
the ministry m general It consisted, 
he said, of men the most sincerely im¬ 
pressed by the same sentiment of love, 
of devotion, to their king, to their coun¬ 
try, and by a sincere attachment to 
the const^ution of that country. It 
was re^ oached, as containing mem¬ 
bers b,i#th of the majority and the mi¬ 
nority of 1815. Yes, there had been 
a march of events, which had taught 
the faithful subjects of the King, the 
Sincere friends of their country, who, 
animated by the same general senti¬ 
ments, were divided by mere shades of 
opinion, that the time was come for 
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them to unite upon subjects of essen¬ 
tial importance. The first speaker had 
said to the ministers of the King, 

Retire " No, gentlemen, the minis¬ 
ters of the King will not retire They 
have the feeling of their duty They 
have sworn to the King to support 
his authonty, to maintain his govern- 
, ment, to defend the laws which he has 
•given So long as the King shall ap¬ 
prove services, so long as they 
think tl^y can serve him usefully, they 
will not believe it their duty to retire 
They would do so, if they thought 
they had lost the majority in this Cham¬ 
ber—if they could believe that they 
had lost It in the nation—^if they 
thought themselves obstacles to the 
good of their country—if they be¬ 
lieved that the royal authority would 
be endangered in their hands; but till 
then, invariably united in the love of 
their duty, they will remain firm and 
devoted to the post with which the 
confidence of the sovereign has deign¬ 
ed to honour them 

The debate continued for some time 
with great warmth, and both parties, 
while vehemently attacking eacli other, 
aimed blows at the ministry M. 
Girardiu, from the left, used the ex¬ 
pression, “ heroic Spain,** which gave 
rise to considerable agitation The 
law was finally earned, by a majority 
of 268 to 65 

In the Chamber of Peers the oppo¬ 
sition was inconsiderable, and the law 
was carried by 146 to 3 

A circumstance of an extraordinary 
nature now agitated the public mind. 

Oil the27th January, aloud explosion 
was heard in the interior of^he palace, 
near the apartments of the ^een, and 
of Madame. It was found lo have 
been produced by a barrel of powder, 
lodged under a private stair, leading 
to »ose apartments The shock was 
so violent, that several of the doors 
were torn from their hinges, and all 
the glass in the windows was broken. 


The Prefect of Police and the Advo¬ 
cate-General burned to the spot, but 
could discover nothing except the frag¬ 
ments of the exploded barrel It was 
in vain that, by the most diligent in¬ 
vestigation, any light was attempted 
to be thrown upon tjie authors of this 
•alarming phenomenon 

A message, on the 29th, was brought 
down from the King, submitting to 
the Chamber the circumstances of this 
affair It was stated to be happily im¬ 
possible that the explosion could have 
reached the august persons either of 
the King or Madame. Such a crime, 
however, perpetrated in the hearfof 
the palace, marked an excess of crimi¬ 
nal audacity, continuing to attack all 
that was dear and sacred to France, 
and sought to perpetuate the alarms 
too well justified by the frightful ca¬ 
tastrophe, since which a year had not 
yet elapsed. 

The reading of this message was 
received with loud cries of “ Vvoele 
Hot f vive les Bourboiu i” and a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to draw up an 
address in reply This address did not 
confine itself to mere congratulation, 
but deeply stigmatized the infiuence of 
revolutionary ideas, and the desperate 
efforts of a faction, which was descri¬ 
bed to be in a state of permanent con¬ 
spiracy against the government. The 
tenor of the address seemed not ob¬ 
scurely to insinuate, that certain mem¬ 
bers of the House, by fomentingdiscon- 
tent, at least fed the fiame, fiom which 
such terrible flashes broke forth. These 
insinuations excited the indignant op¬ 
position of the left side. Sebastiani, 
Foy, and Chauvelin insisted that they 
were equally unjust and impolitic,—— 
that they tended to spread division 
through France, and to seb loose the * 
most violent passions. The observa¬ 
tions of Camille Jourdan drew parti- 
culai attention .—** Do you consider," 
said he, “ that rash conjectures in one 
direction may provoke others equally 
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rash in another ^ May it not arise as a 
natural remark, that, if there be a re¬ 
volutionary faction capable of such 
enormities, there are ^so intrigtiers^ 
violent partizans, capable,in their turn, 
of exciting to, and even creating them, 
for the purpose of having them im¬ 
puted to their adversaries ^ 1 low many 
singular circumstances in the last af¬ 
fair seem to indicate the mysterious 
agency of such directors , the place 
chosen being the interior of a palace, 
strictly watched, where it roust be so 
difficult for revolutionary agents to 
enter, while intriguers of another de- 
scri]>tion could more easily introduce 
themselves , the very nature of the ex¬ 
plosion, calculated rather to terrify the 
imagination, than to produce any se¬ 
rious mischief Beware, gentlemen * 
1 am far from affirming that such con¬ 
jectures have any foundation ; 1 am far 
from not seeing that they may lead to 
senous evils—that they may have the 
cruel effect of committing, in public 
opinion, faithful servants, venerable 
men, whom their rank and their virtue 
place above every suspicion , but Isay, 
that you provoke them by your rash 
and hasty conjectures in another di¬ 
rection ** M Jourdan then alluded, 
with indignation, to the charges 
brought against ministers from the 
opposite side, as not having employed 
with sufficient vigour their means of 
repression, and not having called for 
more He insisted that their measures 
against personal liberty, and the liber¬ 
ty of the press, their interference m 
elections, in the formation of juries, 
and the selection of witnesses, were 
such as to leave scarcely a shadow of 
public liberty Nothing was now left 
but proscription anti exile without 
trial, and at was to these, he had no 
doubt, that the opposite side pointed. 

This speech made a strong impres¬ 
sion, being the last that was pronoun¬ 
ced by this venerable and distinguish¬ 


ed orator, who died on the 19th of 
June following. 

Notwithstanding all opposition, the 
addresi, in its original form, was car¬ 
ried by the votes of 24;4*, out of 266 
who were present 

Several other similar detonations 
followed in the vicinity of the Tuille- 
ries, and one, even in open day, in the 
Royal Treasury, without its bevng 
possible to obtain any satisfact^iry in¬ 
formation as to tlie author, (^ne only 
person, of the name of Neveu, having 
been arrested on suspicion, cut hia 
throat before his examination, and an 
indelible suspicion thus rested on his 
memory , yet there were still some 
who asserted that this fatal deed was 
merely prompted by the deranged 
state of his afiairs. 

The Chambets now occupied them¬ 
selves for borne time in considering in¬ 
dividual petitions, which have no in¬ 
terest beyond the limits of France In 
the course of them, however, some ani¬ 
mated discussions arose on the subject 
of the critical events which were mark¬ 
ing the political state of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries Chauvelm, com¬ 
plaining of the encroachments on the 
freedom of speech in the Chamber, 
particularly alluded to the scandal ex¬ 
cited by the epithet herotc applied to 
Spain When we speak,” said he, 
“ of the heroic efforts of the Spanish 
nation, and of those which the Nea¬ 
politans may soon be called upon to 
exert, it is impossibk, without afflic¬ 
tion, to see the French administration 
concurring in the measures taken by 
absolute governments, in calling to 
their bar a^onarch who had the ge¬ 
nerosity t' unite himself to the nation 
in grantffig them a constitutional re» 
gime* It was reported that the French 
government had signed the act of the 
occupation of Naples, and were con¬ 
curring in measures rejected by the 
English government. Were they, who 
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possessed a constitution as free as the 
English, to reduce themselves to this 
humiliating companson, and to co> 
operate in acts which tended,to de> 
grade human nature 

In answer to this sally, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs took a very high 
ground. According to the French 
^charter, all stipulations with foreign 
powers were made in the name and by 
the soh;^ will of the King It was he 
who, adl'oad, represented all France. 
The French government was not the 
English government. It did not al¬ 
low of interpellations of this kind, 
especially in the midst of a subject 
quite foreign to them The only case 
in which the crown could bring its ex¬ 
ternal policy under the consideration 
of the Chambers, was, when it had any 
demand of money to make , then only 
could these subjt cts be brought under 
discussion. The King was honour¬ 
ed and respected by all Europe; his 
desiie to maintain the tranquillity of 
Europe and of France cduld admit of 
no doubt, nor that he would take the 
most eilectual measures to maintain 
the weight of hts crown, and the dig¬ 
nity of the nation 

L.a Fayette, in the farther discus¬ 
sion of the subject, was anxious to re¬ 
pel the anti-constitutional, anti-parlia- 
mentary doctrines of the ministers. The 
Constituent \ ssembly, he said, had con - 
secrated the principle, that the French 
nation should never employ its force 
against the liberty of any people This 
sentiment was inherent in the nature of 
French patriotism The late events in 
Naples and Portugal had filled every 
heart with that warm inteHest, which 
would form more and mores sympa¬ 
thetic tye between all nations worthy 
of liberty The honour and morality 
of the nation appeared to him com¬ 
mitted. He wished to know in what 
degree the ministers of the crown were 
accomplices in the measures taken to 
maintain what was called social order 


in Europe. This social order consist¬ 
ed in denying the nght of nations to 
modify their institutions, in interfer¬ 
ing with the imtitutions of other na¬ 
tions ** This social order, gentlemen, 
is that which dictated the partition of 
Poland, the conventipn of Piinitz, the 
•manifestoes of Coblentz ” He trusted 
neither himself nor his honourable* 
friends would ever mount the tribune 
without repeating the question which 
he had now put, nor ever descend from 
It without saying, ** Let us not destroy 
Neapolitan independence." 

The discussion was renewed in the 
end of March, when intelligence Urns 
received of the defeat of the Neapo¬ 
litans at Rieti. These tidings were 
immediately notified by ministers, on 
the ground of the beneficial influence 
which they might have on the stock 
exchange, but in terms which evi¬ 
dently shewed the satisfaction with 
which they had been received. The 
opposition members exclaimed vio¬ 
lently against this step, as a direct 
breach of the proposed neutrality. 
This appeared also marked by the 
appointment of M de Blacas to ac¬ 
company the King of Naples, sepa¬ 
rated from his people, while another 
charge d' affaires remained at Naples. 
General Foy openly proclaimed that 
France could not remain neutral, that 
she ought to coalesce with the consti¬ 
tutional government, to resist the m- 
vasions of the North. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in reply, reiterated 
professions of the strictest neutrality. 
The Fiench government had an am¬ 
bassador attached to the person of the 
King of Naples—a king by bittb, a 
king by right, surrounded by the re¬ 
spect and love of4iis people. He was 
the legitimate King of Naples, and it 
became France to have an ambassador 
attached to his person: but she did 
not, therefore, neglect the interests of 
her*6ubjei.ts, and kept a chargi d’ off- 
Jatres ,at Naples, to pay the requisite 
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attention to them. This explanation 
closed the discussion, the renewal of 
which was prcTented ^ the rapid ca¬ 
tastrophe of Neapolitmi affairs 

Public attention was called at this 
time to a seditious movement which 
took place at Grenoble. That part of 
France, which had always cherished a 
partiality for the irtcolor standard, was 
particularly agitated by the revolution 
lately broken out in Piedmont, on which 
It immediately bordered. A report 
was studiously spread of a revolution 
having taken place at Pans. The King, 
It was said, had abdicated; the Duke 
of^Orleaus was named regent and head 
of the provisional government, which 
was to usher in the constitution of 
1791. These rumours led to the as¬ 
semblage, on the 20th March, of some 
hundreds of individuals, who crowded 
to the house of the prefect, on pre¬ 
tence of inquiring into the truth of the 
report. Though assured that it was 
entirely false, they refused to believe 
what so little accorded with their in¬ 
clination, immediately hoisted the tn- 
color flag, and earned it through the 
streets, calling out, Live the consti¬ 
tution ( down with the charter P* The 
military commandant, however, having 
assembled some troops, marched upon 
the assemblage, and effected its imme¬ 
diate dispersion Some were taken, 
the rest dispersed and fled Those ta¬ 
ken were condemned to some months 
imprisonment, and the School of Law 
at Grenoble was shut up, on account 
of the active part which the students, 
as usual, had taken in the affair The 
Duke of Belluno (Victor) was sent to 
take the command at Lyons, and, by 
his presence, restored tranquilhty to 
this part of France. 

On the 8th March, a proposition of 
considerable importance and interest 
was brought forward by M. Sineya de 
Martnhac^ a royalist member He be¬ 
gan with deploring the violent and in¬ 
decent manner in which the debates of 


the Chamber had so often been con-i 
ducted. Their hall had become a sort 
of public theatre, and the discussiona 
excited interest in the spectators only 
in so far as they led to abuse. For 
two months he had been a silent ob¬ 
server of these calamitous scenes, and 
had groaned to see the most respect¬ 
able part of the French nation forget¬ 
ting the sense of dignity, and the laws 
of propriety The precautions iiither- 
to taken to preserve order wei’c insuffi¬ 
cient, and even hurtful; for it often 
happened that the members called each 
other to order, and the Chamber be¬ 
came only a theatre of conflict, in 
which each made a merit of support¬ 
ing his party by any means In order 
that the course of the deliberations 
might not be stopped every instant, 
and that the Chamber might not be 
condemned to hear doctrines subver¬ 
sive of the throne, and of social order, 
he proposed a new regulation A de¬ 
puty might demand that an orator 
should be censured ; the demand, on 
being seconded, was to be put to the 
vote, and, if carried, the orator could 
not finish his discourse, nor speak again 
on the subject in the same sitting. He 
was allowed to speak in his own de¬ 
fence, but no other member could be 
heard. 

M. Royer Collard took the lead 
against this proposition ** The depu¬ 
ty at the tnbune," said he, “ exercises 
a species of sovereignty, since he par¬ 
ticipates in the exercise of the legisla¬ 
tive power, and can subject to respon¬ 
sibility, if he pleases, the whole govern¬ 
ment. I do not say that he is a le¬ 
gislator, hut he gives his opinion as 
such Rlia thought is sovereign ; all 
18 subject to it, the monarch only e:i- 
cepted ; all appears before it,—society, 
Its government,and its laws,—the past, 
the present, the future , it has nothing 
to do with codes and jurists, it looks 
down upon them all. The word of a 
deputy at the tnbune haa the same 
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soyereignty as his thought* of which it 
IS the organ ; it is subject, like every 
exercise of sovereignty* only to the 
eternal laws of truth, of justice, and 
of reason. Doubtless there might be 
committed at the tnbune acts declared 
cn&inal by the laws* which were pu¬ 
nishable here as elsewhere; but opi- ■ 
nions could not be transformed into 
acts The charter, when it rendered 
the sittings public* must have foreseen 
the prr^uction of mad* insolent, fac¬ 
tious* and perverse opinions; it would 
otherwise havobeen ignorant of human 
nature; yet, with higher thoughts than 
ours* It not only decreed that the laws 
should be debated in public* but it re¬ 
commended* by a formal clause, the 
liberty of discussion* and has thus ta¬ 
ken upon Itself all the consequences 
Publicity IS then the choice and deed 
of the charter ; and any law contrary 
to It would violate at once the char¬ 
ter, equity* and reason ** He admitted 
and deplored the violence and abuse 
which prevailed in the debates; he 
knew the serious circumstances in 
which France was placed, but the re¬ 
medy was not in tyranny* and what 
was now proposed was pure tyranny. 

The keeper of the seals (Decazes) 
undertook to answer this speech There 
was much room to distrust these abso¬ 
lute and categorical maxims laid down 
by M. Collard; they sounded plau¬ 
sibly in speech, but they seldom cor¬ 
responded to the reality of things. 
Doubtless the Chambers* within cer¬ 
tain limits, were, by the charter, asso¬ 
ciated in the exercise of the royal au¬ 
thority, or rather they were forms, by 
which, in certain cases* tV ex¬ 
ercised his sovereignty in j more im- 
' posing* more solemn* and irrevocable 
manner But to transfer to a deputy 
the full plenitude of a character in 
which the whole Chamber only parti¬ 
cipated* was an evident error; this 
idea of sovereignty, superior to every 
species of discipline* would be mere 


disorder. The orator had admitted 
that words might 1^ acts* and that 
crimes imahwbe committed in the 
tnbune }‘'^t ms whole system tended 
to invest words with an absolute in¬ 
violability The calling to order was 
worse than nothing to orators* who 
regarded it as a kind of prize* which 
added to their popularity in the eyes 
of their partizans. With regard to 
the abuse which might be made of this 
right* he would prefer a Chamber 
which abused its rights* to one which 
was stripped of all rights, and present¬ 
ed only the spectacle of an impoj^ent 
anarchy. 

The motion being referred to a com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber, came out in 
some degree modified It was now 
proposed that the president alone 
should call a speaker to order; that 
the only speech allowed should be by 
himself, in his own defence ; that, after 
he should have been twice called to 
order in the course of the same speech, 
the president should consult the Cham¬ 
ber, whether he ought not to be pre¬ 
vented from speaking again in the 
course of the same sitting; and that 
the Chamber should vote upon the 
subject* without any debate. This 
measure was debated for a number of 
days with great warmth, and was op¬ 
posed equally* though on different 
grounds, by both the extreme parties 
in the Chamber. On the left side* M. 
Bignon saw* with grief, ministers de¬ 
claring war against the true principles 
of representative government* seeking 
to fix limits to the flight of thought* 
to inflict penalties on freedom of dis¬ 
course and energy of expression* and 
nail* as it were, daily to the tribune 
the tongue of l^e defenders of public 
liberty Order, in the vo'cabulary of 
governments, to whose car that of 
France was unhappily chained,—order 
for them was absolute power Bour- 
donnaye, on the other hand* insisted 
that«the necessity for such a measure 
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arose onl^ from the weakness of mi¬ 
nistry , that, if they would listen at 
length to the voice of opinion, 

and would march at Vs IfUad, then 
all these impotent party-cries, these 
seditious insinuations, these provoca¬ 
tions to revolt, would no longer dare 
to appear in this tribune ; they would 
no longer struggle against the colos¬ 
sus of public opinion, and against the 
power of a just but firnrgovernment, 
which knew at once how to reward 
and to punish. Opposition was strong 
only through the weakness of minis- 
tersj,; it threatened because they did 
not punish, it clamoured because they 
were silent; and the majority of the 
Chamber remained inactive, because 
some ministers were only occupied in 
paralyzing it The proposition was 
at length earned, by the limited ma¬ 
jority of 177 to 133 

A subject of considerable import¬ 
ance, and less within the sway of party 
influence, now occupied the Chamber 
This was the state of the corn.trade. 
In former times, France was an im¬ 
porting country , and the only object 
of legislative arrangement had been to 
avert the danger of famine With this 
view, every encouragement was given 
to the introduction of gram from 
abroad, while its exportation was al¬ 
lowed only when it had fallen to a very 
low rate. The improvement of its agri¬ 
culture, consequent upon the change 
in the state of property introduced by 
the Revolution, joined to the large 
imports from the Russian ports in the 
Black Sea, gave rise to an opposite 
complaint It was now said, that the 
price had fallen so low, as no longer to 
pay the expense of raising grain ; and 
that the trade of conveying it along 


the Rhone and the great canal, for the 
supply of the southern coast, no long¬ 
er existed. The minister estimated 
the quantity consumed in France, 
(with prodigious exaggeration, as ap¬ 
pears to us,) at 160,000,000 of hec¬ 
tolitres,* (about bushels eaih). 

’ In the year 1820, there bad been im¬ 
ported 1,400,000 hectolitres, while 
only 757,000 had been exported. 
There had thus been a large balance 
in favour of importation, th&ugh it 
was supposed that the actual pro¬ 
duce of the harvest had^exceeded by 
one-tenth the usual and necessary sup¬ 
ply Taking these circumstances into 
consideration, the minister proposed to 
raise both the importing and the ex¬ 
porting rates, on a scale varying ac¬ 
cording to the quality and price m 
different parts of the kingdom 

The committee appointed to con¬ 
sider this project, consisting chiefly of 
royalist members, who were mostly 
great proprietors, not only adopted 
the project of the miniGter, but car¬ 
ried It much farther than he intended 
or wished It was urged in their re¬ 
port, that, of late years, the finest gram, 
produced in the countries most favour¬ 
ed by nature, had been sold at Odessa, 
CafFa, and Taganrock, for four francs 
the hectolitre, and, though it had been 
raised by late bad seasons to 10^ francs, 
this could only be consideied as a 
temporary and accidental price The 
Greek mercantile navy, which bad 
risen on the rums of that extensive one 
whichFranee formerly maintamedin the 
Levant, brought these grains to Mar¬ 
seilles so cheaply, that they were sold 
there for eight or at most twelve francs 
This, too,Va8 hard grain, absorbing 
more water, and yielding a fourth more' 


* The usual allowaiice for a full grown man is two quartern loaves in the week, 
or* peck in the fortnight, giving six bushels m the year, or, on the population of 
France, about 60,000,000 bushels At least a third of this, however, must be de¬ 
ducted for infants, infirm persons, and those who use other species of food 
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bread in proportion to its bulk, than 
the French gram did. A.U the central 
departments suffered, having no longer 
the South to pour their surplus gram 
into, while the north was able to sup* 
ply Itself The committee therefore 
proposed, that the importing price 
should be henceforth fixed at twenty- 
. five francs, and the exporting at twen- 
ty«four 

In opposition to these views, M. 
ShafoFmo, deputy from the Bouches 
dc Rhone, sd^^orted the cause of the 
manufacturin^^nd commercial inte¬ 
rest. This interest, he insisted, was in 
Fr&nce much more important than the 
agricultural; he alleged even, surely 
with great exaggeration, that it was 
five times more important The cheap¬ 
ness of provisions secured the subsist¬ 
ence of the people—enabled them to 
pay taxes—rendered manufacturing la¬ 
bour cheap—and even compensated to 
the proprietor for the inferior price 
which he obtained for his produce. 
The ports on the Black Sea, in re¬ 
turn for the grain which they import¬ 
ed, took the wines, the oils, and the 
manufactures, of France This trade 
admitted of almost indefinite increase, 
by new connexions formed with the 
people of Circassia, ard the Caucasus, 
an important opening, which would be 
closed by the measure now recommend¬ 
ed. At the same time, M Ganilh, 
and other members, opposed the mea¬ 
sure, upon the general doctrines of the 
economical system, according to which 
the trade in gram ought to be left at 
entire liberty, and the maxim, cmne, 
Itt pass. Jet go, admitted of no excep¬ 
tion or modification Notwithstanding 
this opposition, and though the mmi- 
8 *ter, in supporting lower rates, ob¬ 
served,that, includingfreightand duty, 
the Russian grain could not be sold at 
Marseilles for less than twenty francs, 
the proposition of the committee was 
earned by a majority of 282 to 54 Mi¬ 
nisters, appalled by such a minority. 


did not carry their opposition into the 
Chamber of Peers, where the proposi¬ 
tion was by 72 against 10. 

The nfifit measure to which the at¬ 
tention of the Assembly was called, 
and which excited a deep interest, was 
a proposition for the enlargement of 
'the funds devoted to the national 
church establishment Count Simeon, 
in introducing this law, dwelt on the 
benefits arising from religion, even to 
the state. The present establishment 
afforded ample room for well-founded 
complaint There were 4000 vicars 
who received from the state only ^50 
francs (10/. 10.r,) and could not sub¬ 
sist without aids from the districts, 
which were often burdensome to them | 
there were 350 villages without pas¬ 
tors ; there were a great number of 
churches to build, or to repair, and, 
finally, (the most important question,) 
France, which contained formerly 136 
cathedral seats, had now only fifty pre¬ 
lates — a number insufficient for super¬ 
intending the numerous pastors of the 
second order It was proposed, there¬ 
fore, to employ certain ecclesiastical 
pensions, as they fell in, for the endow¬ 
ment of twelve new Episcopal seats, 
the improvement of the salaries of the 
vicars and curates, and for the build¬ 
ing and reparation of churches. 

This proposition, being referred to 
an ultra royal committee, was report¬ 
ed upon in a manner reproachful to 
ministry, on account of the very limit¬ 
ed extent to which it had been earned* 
“ Religion," said M de Bonald, the 
reporter, ** is the lesson and the exam¬ 
ple of the sacrifice of self to the ser¬ 
vice of others ; it is true liberty, 
true equality, the common guarantee 
against oppressio’n, the protection of 
the weak, and the consolation of the 
unhappy" He pointed out all the 
persecutions which it had endured du¬ 
ring the Revolution, and the deplora¬ 
ble state to which it was now reduced. 
The ^solute want of rehgion in the 
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country districts was a caFamity to 
which no other was comparable. Ci¬ 
vilization, which was t^ p erfection of 
laws, was only Christiroity^'ipplted to 
the legislation of societies, it was the 
life of nations, and, like life, could not 
be revived* It would then perish for 
ever, along with religion He branded 
it as inconsistent with the dignity of 
religion to be successively making 
these limited and provt3:onal arrange¬ 
ments, to be calling it to the bar of 
the Assembly} to endow it with the 
spoil of Its ministers ; and perhaps to 
nproach it with this poor benefac¬ 
tion* If religion was to appear as a 
suitor at this tribunal, let it be for the 
last time.” The report, therefore, pro¬ 
posed, that the funds should be em¬ 
ployed in the erection of twelve Epis¬ 
copal seats, “ and of others where it 
should be judged necessary ” A clause, 
by which there was to be only one 
diocese in each department, was pro¬ 
posed to be expunged. 

The minister, in reply, modestly 
sought to decline the additional power 
thus sought to be placed in his hands 
Such an arrangement would be taking 
ecclesiastical arrangements out of the 
domain of legislation, and subjecting 
It to royal decrees It was the wish of 
ministry to ask for the church what 
they considered just and sufficient, and 
no more 

The left side, on the other hand, 
declared without reserve against the 
project, and still more against the 
amendments proposed by the commit¬ 
tee. Keratry stigmatived it as favour, 
mg the religion of privilege, more than 
the religion of the heart; as tending 
to cover France with bishoprics and 
convents, whose enllowments would 
absorb the public revenue M Big- 
non could not conceive, that religion 
was brought to the bar of the Cham¬ 
ber, because the legislative power was 
called upon to determine the funds 
which Its support would require. He 


saw no use for the multiphcation of 
Episcopal seats beyond w^t the go¬ 
vernment judged necessary The coun¬ 
try of Europe where the morality of 
religion is least practised, is precisely 
that capital of the Christian world, 
that Roman state, whose rehgious es¬ 
tablishments cover Its entire surface, 
where everything is in the hands of 
cardinals, of priests, and of monks. 
General Foy complained that mission- 
anes, without mission, went^bowing 
discord in the cities ak 4 i;ia the fields, 
by passionate declamatv^ns—that con¬ 
verts, both male and female, had sprung 
up anew—^that instead of merely with¬ 
drawing from the catechism in use the 
servile formulas which despotism had 
introduced, obsolete ones had been re¬ 
sumed, in one of which, the ministers 
of leligion prescribe as a fulfilment of 
divine precepts, the payment of tithes 
and obedience to the lord of the pa¬ 
rish ; that the Christian pulpit daily 
poured forth with impunity vindictive 
attacks on individuals, and political 
doctrines hostile to the charter Un¬ 
der the name of established religion, 
France was threatened with the scourge 
of a governing religion , this threat 
came from violent partizans, aristo¬ 
crats much more than Christians; this 
faction, lowering the dignity of the 
Legislative Chamber, substituted fana¬ 
tical to constitutional influences, and 
placed this domineering power on the 
steps of the throne, and on the throne 
itself In the interest, then, of liberty, 
of religion, and of the throne, he held 
It his duty to repel, by words and by 
vote, the accomphshment of this sa¬ 
crilegious Aesign On the other hand, 
the royalist membei s strenuously sup¬ 
ported the report of the commission. 
General Donnadieu, though a Pro¬ 
testant, considered it necessary to re¬ 
store to the Catholic religion, its lus¬ 
tre, Its influence, and its empire 
At the conclusion of the debate, 
the ultras yielded so far as to leave 
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room only for the establishment of of the king, a debt of the oountry» 
eighteen Episcopal aeats^ over and which we ought to compensate at 
above the original twelve The mo- least, if repay. Restoration 

tion, thus amended, was earned by a would only be the confirmation of dis* 
majority of 1(219 to 105 ) order, if we did not make the just suc- 

In the Upper Chamber, the unani- ceed to the unjust, if we did not ef, 
mous report of the committee was in ^ face from the mind t>f the people the 
favour of the project; and, though op- fatal idea, that there can be legitimat^e 
posed by several peers, it was carried spoliations '* Claussel de Coussergues 
bjP a majority of 97 to 72. insisted, that such a measure as this 

Thfcflext question agitated m the would be onlf telling the youth,—<♦ If 
Assemt^7wel|ted to what was called political troubles arise, and you take 
the Lm desT^nataires. This was a the part of your king, you will be 
proposal to gl^nt compensation to a stnpped of all your goods, exiled, per- 
numerous class, who, in consequence secured, and, though your party should 
of France being driven within her an- be victorious, your children will drag 
cient boundanes, had lost sources of their lives in indigence On the other 
income derivea fiom the foreign tern- hand, if you embrace the side of revolt, 
tones of an empire, that once extended you will share the spoils of your citi- 
over nearly the whole of Europe Al- zens, of the church, and the hospitals ; 
though the property, from which they and, even though the King should re¬ 
arose, belonged no longer to France, turn to his throne, you would have 
yet, as the grants had been made in nothing to fear. On the contrary, na- 
consideration of services rendered to tional rewards would be decreed to 


the state, some compensation was con¬ 
sidered due There was also a fund 
drawn from foreign sources, called the 
Domaine Extraordinaire, naturally ap¬ 
plicable to this object It was pro¬ 
posed that the compensation should 
be given in pensions upon the great 
book of France, to be continued to 
the posterity of the claimants. 

The project was favourably report¬ 
ed upon by the committee It excited, 
however, most violent opposition on 
the part of the high royalists, who 
exclaimed against it as an unheard-of 
injustice, that rebels, the adherents of 
Buonaparte, the betrayers of their 
king, should receive compensation for 
the loss of property unjustly held by 
. foreign spoliation; while the brave and 
the loyal, who, in the cause of their 
monarch, had forfeited the inheritance 
derived from a lung line of ancestors, 
were abandoned to entire destitution 
** Repair,*’ said General Donnadieu, 
** repair as much as is in you this 
great act of iniquity This is a debt 


you “ Look," said Duplessis Gre- 
nedan, at the donataires, and what 
names do you find ? They are the ge¬ 
nerals of Buonaparte’s armies, all nis 
civil and mihtaiy house, his prefects 
and his ministers, his intendants and 
, his ushers, all his court, even to hia 
physicians and surgeons, his wife’s lady 
of honour, and his child's gouver- 
nante.” 'There were even not a few 
of those known and designated as the 
chief authors and abettors of the re¬ 
bellion of the hundred days. The ora¬ 
tor here began reading a list of those 
characters, amid loud cnes of reproba¬ 
tion from the left, while the right side 
listened patiently, but without joining. 

These discourses drew forth the in¬ 
dignation of Mfnuel, who rose and ob¬ 
served, that two months ,had made a 
wonderful change in the mode of talk¬ 
ing on the subject of the emigrants. 
Then the opposite pstrty were silent, 
because they doiibted of the tnumph 
of the holy alliance over the constitu¬ 
tional govemmepts, and they spoke 
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noW) because they believed blindly in 
this tnumph. Th^ cler^ and nobility 
were overturned along wffR>-he throne; 
the throne has been raised again ; it 
IS natural, it is just, that the clergy 
and nobility should be raised along 
with It. The principle of the thronej'^ 
or at least of its ministers, now is, that 
what was thirty years ago, has never 
ceased to exist, that the King has ne¬ 
ver ceased to be King If nothing be 
acknowledged of what was done by 
the Revolution, it is quite natural, that 
the nobles and clergy should say, *< Our 
goods have been taken from us, we 
must have them again." 

Although, however, the left side did 
not spare the ministry in these skir¬ 
mishes, they, upon the whole, concur¬ 
red in the measure proposed. Accord¬ 
ing to the final arrangement, the en¬ 
dowment of the four first classes was 
6iced at 1000 francs ; those of the fifth 
class at 500 francs; those of the sixth 
at 250francs A provision, on a smaller 
scale, was also made foi the disbanded 
troops of the old army. The law, thus 
modified, was can led by a majority of 
203 against 125 

This law was not at first well re¬ 
ceived in the Chamber of Peers; on« 
the contrary, the committee charged 
with its examination, made a unani¬ 
mous report against it The minister, 
however, defended it with such energy, 
that It was finally carried by a majo¬ 
rity of 97 to 18 

During ail this period, the attention 
4)f the House of Peers had been great¬ 
ly occupied by the ti lals of the indi¬ 
viduals charg^ with the conspiracy of 
19th August, 1820, of which we gave 
an account in our last. The first ques¬ 
tion which,arose was the propriety of 
bringing it under the cognizance of the 
Chamber Talleyrand urged, that it 
was quite irregular to make the Peers 
sit in judgment upon all plots which 
came under the description of high 
treason. There wefe some so mean. 


and the persons concerned so obscure, 
as to be beneath the dignity of its de¬ 
liberations The determination of sit¬ 
ting in judgment ought to be founded 
less on the nature of j^he crime than 
of the person The objects of their 
jurisdiction should be crimes commit¬ 
ted by members of the royal family, 
great officers of the crOwn, marshals 
and peers of France, ministers, ge¬ 
nerals, ambassadors, and gc'"'rnor8 
of colonies 


These vidws appeared to 
meet the general sense the Cham¬ 
ber, and a committee (H seven was ap¬ 
pointed to examine the question. It 
was finally fixed, that the Chamber 
itself should decide upon the subjects 
which it was to judge* worthy of its 
own consideration, and the present 
conspiracy, it was ultimately arranged, 
should be one, though its objects do 
not appear exactly to come under the 
description designated by Talleyrand. 
Considerable discussion and dissatis¬ 
faction was produced by a royal ordi¬ 
nance, fixing the dress in which the 
peers were to sit w hen they acted as 
judges The discontent was occasioii- 
cd, not at all by the trifling nature of 
the subject, but by the irregular stretch 
of power which it was supposed to im¬ 
ply 

All these preliminaries and princi- 
pUs being atlengtlwadjusted, the pro¬ 
ceedings were opened on the 21 st May, 
111 the great hall, amid a concourse of 
the most distinguished publii. charac¬ 
ters. Of seventy-five individuals ori¬ 
ginally brought under charge by the 
Attorney-General, forty-one had been 
discharged,!and only thirty-four put 
under accusation Among the former 
were General Baron Merlin, and Ge¬ 
neral Fabvier The latter were all 
officers of secondary rank. After a 
very long investigation, the Chamber 
considered themselves justified in con¬ 
sidering the conspiracy as proved, 
though the assertions of its leaders, re¬ 
lative to the high names connected 


1 
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with itt and the large funds at its dis- 
posalt could be considered only as 
empty boasts. Of the accused, three, 
Nantel, Lavocat, and Rey, were con¬ 
demned to death in their absence, and 
who were* present, De Laver- 
dene, De TrogofF, Delamotte, Ro¬ 
bert, and Gaillard. 

* The budget was naturally a sub¬ 
ject of long discussions in the Cham¬ 
ber, 4 g^hich, though highly proper 
there, aVtA^od^^ndary interest out of 
France Th1li|Peneral statement was, 

Ifr I. 

Receipts, 888,021,745 about 37,000,900 
Expenses, 882,327,374 36,703,040 

5,\^371 237,266 

The committee, to whom the bud¬ 
get was referred, did not propose any 
considerable reductions , but the con¬ 
sideration of the different articles gave 
opportunities to the opponents of mi¬ 
nistry for criticising the expenditure 
of each department, as well as for at¬ 
tacking the general system on which 
affairs were conducted 

L,a Fayette observed, that the civil 
list, solely appropriated to the expenses 
of the royal family, was more consi¬ 
derable than that of England, out of 
which are paid the ministers, the am¬ 
bassadors, and the judges He com¬ 
mented also on the enormous amount 
of the pension list, occasioned by the 
succession of revolution and counter¬ 
revolution, in consequence of which 
France was sui charged with two com¬ 
plete assortments of dynasties, of no¬ 
bilities, and of privileges j^fter pass¬ 
ing strictures on various parts of the 
administration^ he burst into a vehe¬ 
ment sally against the old regime, 
which excited the violent displeasure 
of the right, who succeeded in pre¬ 
venting the speech from being printed 

A warm debate arose on the pro¬ 
position of the committee to retrench 
the small sum of 50,000 francs, des¬ 


tined to <* encouragements for pnnaary 
instruction ” The reason assrgned 
was, that tl^^ funds were emptied 
in favouring a* system (the JLancaB- 
trian) ** little in harmony with our in¬ 
stitutions 

^In refutation of this opinion, M< 
Xain6 strongly urged the necessity of 
giving to the people a primary instruc¬ 
tion, shewing, that, wherever the poor 
man can read &nd write, there is more 
order, more subordination, and fewer 
crimes ; that, from the inspection of 
the registers of courts of law, it ap¬ 
peared, that, of a hundred malefactors, 
there were not ten who could read and 
write; that Switzerland, Holland, and 
Scotland, where instruction is more 
widely diffused than elsewhere, are the 
countries of Europe most eminent for 
morality, religion, and industry ; that 
the Lancastrian system is an improve¬ 
ment upon the method of the brethren 
of the Christian school; and that it la 
equally favouiable to the improvement 
of leligion and of morals. It was de¬ 
sirable, besides, to maintain a salutary 
emulation between the different me¬ 
thods , and to refuse the funds de¬ 
manded, would be passing a sentence 
of condemnation upon the Lancastnan 
system. A number of royalist mem¬ 
bers, however, strongly inveighed 
against that system, which they re¬ 
presented as vaunted, and established 
with violence in the departments, to 
the discredit of the solid and religious 
instruction of the brethren of the 
Christian school, the advantages of 
which were proved by long expen- 
ence ; while the new method had no 
friends but the enemies of religion and 
morality. The ^mister of Foreign 
Affairs yielded so far to these multia 
plied attacks, as to acknowledge, that 
the method of the brethren was pre¬ 
ferable ; but he represented, that they 
could not supply the wants of France, 
where there were still 25,000 com- 
munes«without a sc|}ool of any descrip- 
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tk>n« while the sapenor of the brethren 
had admitted, that they could not, for 
ten years to come, fumititl^iny beyond 
those at present engaged for. M. Cu* 
vier observed also, that the brethren’s 
schools were much more expensive, 
costing SOL at the first establishmcnTj,^ 
and 751. annually. After three days 
of debate, the allowance was earned 
by only a very small majority 

On the subject of tile army, many 
complaints were made of its inefficient 
state General Foy, in particular, re¬ 
proached the minister with demand¬ 
ing 175 milhons for a service which 
could not bring 80,000 effective men 
into the field. He insisted, that the 
disregard of the rules laid down for 
promotion, and other instances of ill 
treatment, had caused deep dissatisfac¬ 
tion in the troops, that you would 
seek there in vain for that attachment 
to the standard, and that enthusiasm 
for France and for their king, which, 
in a French army, are the most sacred 
bonds of discipline. '* Desertion to 
foreign service, which had disappeared 
from our armies since the Revolution, 
had recommenced more actively than 
before. There are no more materials 
to make non-commissioned officers, 
since the old soldiers will not engage 
anew The officers, dissatisfied with 
the present, uncertain of the future, 
fatigued with being organized and dis¬ 
organized without ceasing, see in their 
employment only an insufficient and 
precanous means of existence. 

In reply to this attack, the minister 
stated, that the army numbered 150,000 
effective men; that it was so organ¬ 
ized, that it could, m a veiy short 
time, be raised to ^0,000. He de¬ 
nied altogether either the desertion or 
the dissatisfaction which was said to 
exist in it. ** Go, ask of these regi¬ 
ments," said he, ** and you will find 
the most profound indignation a^ the 
manner in which you dare to interpret 
their sentiments .While the apposi¬ 


tion members feared not to attack so 
openly the intentions of the king’s go¬ 
vernment, were they not afraid that 
some one might misinterpret their dis -1 
course, and suspect them of wishing 
to corrupt the ndelity'of the troops i" 
In the mode of raising the supplies, 
the most important particular was a 
proposal for a reduction of 21,000,000.' 
francs on the land-tax, which, m Fravee, 
forms the most important branch of 
revenue This remissmti vsa-'*/J‘be em¬ 
ployed in reducing tf^{preposterous 
inequality, which, old causes, had 
crept into the distribution of this im¬ 
post This had risen to such a height, 
that the tax, in some instances, was a 
seventeenth, in others*'! sixth, of the 
net income. Little objection was made 
in a financial view; though some men¬ 
tioned other taxes, the remission of 
which appeared to them more urgent¬ 
ly called for Discussion, however, 
was excited by the political effect of 
the change The qualification of elect¬ 
ors had been fixed according to the 
amount of direct taxes paid; conse¬ 
quently, many persons still enjoying 
the same income, would, by a reduction 
of these taxes, be divested of their pn- 
vilege. This measure, indeed, laid 
open the precanous basis on which the 
whole French representative system 
rested; for, if, in consequence of finan¬ 
cial prospenty, all direct taxes could 
be taken off, or if they were even com¬ 
muted for taxes on commodities, there 
would cease to be an individual in the 
kingdom entitled to vote for a deputy. 
The left side declared it impossible 
to agree ^o the reduction without an 
amendment, by which the quahfication 
might be proportionally reduced, and 
the number of electors preserved un- 
diminished. It was urged, in reply, 
that the present was a very trifling, and 
merely an equalizing arrangement, and 
was equally beneficial to the electoral 
system, which at present shared the 
inequalities of the fiscal system ; that 
13 
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nncQ (lie last arrangement, tnenumber ment, which lunited its operation to 
of electors had increased from above the end of the third ftionth after the 
80,000, to 104,000, and, consequently, meeting of the following session, 
was greater now than had been con- The session was closed on the 81st 


tempiated at the first establishment; 
finally, that thb amendment proposed, 
being entirely political, ought, accord* ^ 
ing to the charter, to form a separate 
law from the present, which was strict- 
lysfinancial. The motion was finally 
disp^d of by the order of the day 

Tne^NP^ kw of finance was car¬ 
ried in the l^i^nties by 258 to 43, and 
m the Peers ^^9 to 2. 

The last important question which 
occupied the attention of the Cham¬ 
bers, was tha proposal made by mi¬ 
nisters for conw^uing the censorship on 
the journals, i^he committee, how¬ 
ever, reported unfavourably on the 
project, complaining, that, though mi¬ 
nistry boasted of the moderation with 
which this power had been exercised. 

It had refused to lay before them the 
suppressed articles, that they might 
judge for themselves Admitting the 
evil ansitig from the abuses of the 
press, it was conceived, that strict pe¬ 
nal laws, after publication, were better 
fitted to repress them, than a previous 
censorship 

The debate, as well as the report, 
went against the project The ultra- 
royalists and the liberaux, by a com¬ 
bination whidh soon proved fatal to 
ministers, united their efioi ts The lat¬ 
ter employed the usual arguments in 
favour of free discussion ; while the 
royalists exclaimed, that the censor¬ 
ship had been employed to promote 
mere ministerial interests, nu opposition 
to monarchical principles, to the true 
welfare of the throne, of religion, and 
of the country It had studiously 
stifled the expression of sound doc¬ 
trines, founded upon sentimeimi of fi¬ 
delity and honoul, to'favour suhv rsive 
and rebellious principles Ministers, 
however, succeeded in carrying the 
law, but clogged with a severe amend- 
VOL. >JV. PARI 1 


July, by a royal message 

The present era was marked by an 
dvent, which caused a deep sensation 
in France, and made a material change 
in Its political attitude Its once ter¬ 
rible ruler, whose iron rod had been 
stretched so'widely over the nations, 
was announced to have tei minated his 
mortal destiny A n event which brought 
into one Mew a lot chequered by such 
mighty vicissitudes, so wondrous a rise, 
and so unprecedented a fall, could not 
but awaken reflection in the most 
thoughtleas Death seemed to have 
gained a higher triumph than usual, 
when he extinguished a soul which, 
by its single energy, filled a world, 
and swayed the destinies of a race. 
There was something peculiarly wild 
and strange in this closing scene of his 
destiny, on a solitary rock, bosomed 
in the waste of the Atlantic, and so 
widely removed from that world, to all 
the movements of which he had been 
accustomed to give the main impulse. 

Napoleon, in the first periods of his 
fall, displaced an equanimity almost 
heroic. He was then, as it were, a 
spectacle to mankind; the e-j e of the 
world was fixed on him ; perhaps even 
some pleasure might be felt in the first 
relief from the anxious cares of em¬ 
pire. But, when all these new feelings 
were over, and when year after year 
of dreary and monotonous existence 
rolled on, his restlessly active mind 
began to prey upon itself, and the bar¬ 
riers of his rock-prison were felt press¬ 
ing on him harder and harder. The 
violence also of his complaints was 
probably a manoeuvre, fair and natural 
enough, to obtain an opportunity of li¬ 
beration On the part of the Bntish go¬ 
vernment, we conceive that it was al¬ 
together out of the question to afford 
any*tndulgence that was incompatible 
o 
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with the most strict guardianship The 
case of one man could not be put in 
eotnpetitton with the welfare of a hun¬ 
dred millions. Beyond* this, it was 
magnanimous, and everyway right, 
that his comfort should be consulted. 
How far thii wa* done by the ap-t 
pointment of Sir Hudson Lowe as his 
guardian, has been a subject of warm 
controversy; and we do not know if 
much has yet been got oil either side, 
except the contradictory assertions of 
parties conceined It was necessary 
to find a man tiusty, vigilant, and de¬ 
termined , and It might be difficult, in 
so painful an office, to find these qua¬ 
lities in combination with the highest 
polish and sauvity of manners We 
have formerly blamed the withholding 
the title of Emperor; and, if there was 
any wanton negket or insult, we should 
certainly blame it. There does not 
appear any deliberate intention of such 
on the part of government, but, on 
the contrary, a considerable wish to 
promote the personal convenience of 
the illustrious prisoner 

O’Meara, whom Buonaparte had 
entirely gained over, represented his 
complaints as arising from an affection 
of the liver, generated, or greatly ag¬ 
gravated, by a residence in warm cli¬ 
mates. His friends, therefore, urge, 
that the prolongation of his residence 
at St Helena was nothing less than a 
sentence of death Five respectable 
medical men, however, by whom the 
body was opened after death, declared, 
that the disease had arisen solely from 
an ulceration of the stomach, under¬ 
stood to be hereditary; and that the 
liver exhibited no imury* unless what 
arose from the local qpntact of that 
morbid orgaa. It was remarked, in¬ 
deed, that this report was not signed 
by Antomarchi, Napoleon s private 
physician, but this was probably only 
in consequence of his not being in the 
Bntisb service, since no contradiction 
lyas ever obtained froja him, although 


there were so many by whom it would 
have been eagerly received and circu¬ 
lated. 

A life of Buonaparte would be the 
history of Europe for the last twenty 
years, and it is scarcely here the place 
or time to form an estimate of his cha¬ 
racter. That party spirit, of which 
he was so long the mam object, thicw 
mankind into the most violent e - 
tremes. The period is past for con¬ 
sidering him as a moin^tet<w f^^’cnme, 
such as the world ncveufeiefore saw, 
and as only the abyssndt Jacobinism 
could have thrown up. On the other 
hand, to represent him as a hero, with 
whose success the cause a f liberty and 
the welfare of mankind vijere identified, 
and uhose fall left tKc world in dark¬ 
ness, appears to us the most palpable 
extiavagance and absurdity If there 
IS nothing to sink him morally below, 
there seems as little to raise him above, 
the common herd of conquerors and 
usurpers, with whom it is not usual 
that anything is sacred which stands 
between them and the object of their 
boundless ambition To liberty, m 
every shape, and in every country, he 
was an avowed foe The instances in 
which he has been charged with acta 
of peculiar atrocity, are not very nu¬ 
merous, and some of them, though not 
all, have been cleared up But the 
mam blemish is, that it is impossible 
to point out any course of conduct 
into which he entered with a view 
to the benefit of France, or of any 
other part of the world. His every 
care, every thought, every exertion, 
were devoted to his own aggrandize¬ 
ment, and that of his family. In pri¬ 
vate intercourse, although he was 
stormy, and, amid the cares of power, 
reserved and gloomy, yet there appears 
to have Heen a good deal of openness, 
amenity, and affection ; and he suc¬ 
ceeded in strongly attaching to him¬ 
self those individuals by whom he was 
immediately surrounded* 
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The death of Napoleon appeared to 
give a firmer seat to the French go¬ 
vernment, and to relieve it from that 
inquietude which was always kept up 
by the existence of a standard, round 
which a large part of the French na¬ 
tion would have been inclined to rally* 
The King acted with moderation and 
•magnanimity towards the memory of a 
foeano longer dreaded • The marks of 
grie^{vhich involuntarily burst from 
some d%i)k«Pioffthe old army, then in 


hiB service, were not only indulged, but 
applauded by him. Bertrand, Montho- 
Ion, and others, who had personally at¬ 
tached themselves to their fallen mas¬ 
ter, were, on returning to France, re¬ 
stored to their place in the army, and 
^ all the emolumentpattached to it. A 
"different spirit broke out from some of 
the zealots in the Chambers ; but it 
was overborne and kept down by the 
sense of a greSt majority. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Agitated State^Spam.—Commotions at Madrid—-Meetings fthc Cortes—^ 
Change of Ministry — Disturbances in the Provinces —Mwder oj Viniiesa 
Violence ofikeClubs —Proceedings of the Coites —Disorder at Saragossa .— 
Plague at Barcelona.—Refractory Spirit at Cadiz, Seville, and Corunna — 
Reports and Debates on the subject Sanitary Cordon, and Insurrectionary 
Movements 


Thf present year opened^ foi Spain, 
in a general state of inteiior agitation 
That superficial unanimity, which had 
been for some time exhibited, m re¬ 
gard to the new system, had now en¬ 
tirely disappeared, and t\« o parties 
were very distinctly formed, one de¬ 
voted to the cause of monarchy, and 
desiring the restoration of the ancient 
regime, tlie other disposed to push 
the nation still farther in the career 
of revolution Each party, agitated by 
continual wrongs and alarms, work¬ 
ed Itself up always to an higher pitch 
of exultation. The ejected monks 
everywhere called the peasantry to 
arms, in the name of the throne, and, 
above all, of tlie altar, which tliey re¬ 
presented, as trampled under foot by 
the revolutionary system The su¬ 
perstitious reverence in which the 
chmch 13 held, paiticularly by this 
class of Spaniards, joined to the;ha- 
bitsof insurrection and irregular fight- 
formed during the long course 


of the French Revolution, enabled 
them to collect, in various quarters, a 
number of bands, which were with 
difficulty i cached and dispersed by 
the legular troops The Spaniards 
had now a complete church militant, 
the royalist guerillas being usually 
headed by, and their ranks yiartly fill¬ 
ed with, monks The Curate Me¬ 
rino, in Biscay and Navaire, distin¬ 
guished himself above all the others, 
but the Sierra Morena, Old Castille, 
and even the environs of the capital, 
contained a number of similar parti- 
zans The great cities again, the focus 
of liberalvsm, were agitated by the 
clubs, who, enraged and alarmed at 
these movements, branded govern¬ 
ment as favouring them by its want 
of energy in their suppiession, and 
denounced the highest persons in the 
state, and the royal house itself, as 
lending secret aid to the anti-revolu¬ 
tionary movements Among these 
clubs, that of Malta held now the 
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lirst place, destined soon to give place determined no longer to be tame 
to the more violent one of the Ftm- spectators of this treatment Thirty 
tana d Oro of them rushed from their quarters. 

One circumstance, which greatly chaiged the people sword in hand, 
augmented the ferment in the popu and wounded several, among whodti 
laf mind, was the charge brought^was a corregidor • The people, how^ 
again-)tVinue8a, the King’s chaplain,^ever, mustered in great lorce, and 
of having been at the head oi a plot drove back the troops to their quar- 
destined to oveitliiow the constitu- ters, where they with difficulty found 
tionnl system He was brought to safety A dteadful ferment now pre- 
tria!^«T4y;hc multitude and the clubs vailed in the city, the gamson and 
believed, influence emanated National Guaid were put under arms, 

from the hig^^^t quarters to avert, or and the greater numbei even of the 
at least to mitigate, the merited sen- Guards publicly disavowed the rash 
tcncc Even the municipality {aijun- deed of their comrades. An address 
tamentd) of^ladiid, in an address of the municipality, however, and the 
piesented to\he King, told him, that popular voice called for the dissolu- 
the enemies mi^ie constitution were tion of this body, which was supposed 
in his palace, itiriis house, and in his to have shewn an irreconcilable en- 
chapel These circumstances work- mity to the cause of liberty The af- 
ed upon the minds of the multitude, fau was refeired to the Council of 
who, whenevei the monarch appeal- State, which decided, that no corps 
ed in public, crowded round him, could be disbanded, unless by the 
and with acclamations of ** Live the authority of the Cortes, but tbit the 
con«ttitutional King,” mingled threat* Guards sliould be provisionally called 
eiimg cues, m which they demanded upon to deliver up their arms, retain- 
thc* death of Vnmesa, the disbanding mg only then swords, and should be 
of the Ciuaids, and the dismissal of superseded by another corps in at- 
sonie muusteiM whom they suspected tending upon the King's person Af- 
1 he King, having addiessed a com- ter this ciisis, the popular tumults 
plaint upon tins subject to the mum- abated, and tranquillity was in some 
upality, that body gave lustiuclions, degree icstuied. 
indeed, to their coiregidois to watch Amid these agitations, the meeting 
ovci the maintenance of order, and of the Cortes was anxiously expected 
published a pioclaination, exhoiting by all parties. A report prevailing, 
the people to be tranquil, but, ut the that the King would not open it in 
same time, in this pioclamation, re- peison, a deputation of the members 
cognized the justice of their com- waited upon his Majesty, on the 25th 
plaints, and expressed confidence that of February, and expiessed their an* 
they w'ould be listened tq, Such pro- xious wish on the subject. The King 
clanmtions had a vciy impclfect ten- gave a s^itisfactory answer, declaring, 
dency to all.ay the public feiracnt. that he would attend with great pfea- 
Accordingly, when the King next sure at the opening oi the session* 
came out, the same cries still saluted He added, " I hope, from the wisdom 
his passage The Guards, a body al- and piudeuce ot the deputies, that 
ways zealously attached to the per- they will adopt energetic measures, 
son of the monarch, and who could capable of arresting the evils with 
not divest themselves ot the old im- which the nation is threatened, and 
pression, which viewed ever^ insult the ^precursors of which 1 perceive in 
to his person as the greatest ot Climes, the insults and disrespect shewm td 
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my dignity and to my person, in de¬ 
spite of the constitution.” 

On the 1st of March, the session 
of the Cortes was accordingly opened, 
with a speech from the King, which 
caused a considerable emotion in then^ 
House and the public It began 
with the strongest professions of at¬ 
tachment to the constitutional system 
The King said, " In seeing myself 
aurruunded a second time by the 
worthy representatives of this heroic 
nation, which has given so many 
proofs of Its love and its attachment 
to my royal person, my grateful heart 
cannot resist rendering thanks to the 
Almighty, who, having re-establish¬ 
ed me on the throne of my ancestors 
by the valour and constancy of my 
faithful subjects, has deigned to con- 
Bohdate it, in giving it, as a basis, the 
constitution, sanctioned by the extra¬ 
ordinary Cortes, and to which, con¬ 
formably to the wish of the nation, I 
have freely sworn. 

" 1 he happiness of the people that 
Divine Providence has confided to 
my care, which is, and always shall 
be, the object of my most ardent 
wishes, alone decided me to adopt a 
system w hich the nation desired, and 
which, besides, the lights and ad¬ 
vancement of the age imperiously de¬ 
manded. 

The effect has corresponded ith 
tny hopes, and 1 have seen, with the 
greatest satisfaction, Spanish loyalty 
rallying firmly round the thione of 
its King, manifesting everywhere, and 
by unequivocal te&timonies, its adhe¬ 
rence to the new institutions, which 
aref to found the future gnindeur and 
piosperity of tlie nation, and which 
are at the same time the best «up^ort 
of my throne, and give the highest 
lustre to the splendour of my crown ” 

A view was then taken of the dif¬ 
ferent branches of administration, and 
it was stated, that the finances, thqugh 
atill labouring under'considerable dis¬ 


tress, were assuming a more favour¬ 
able aspect, that national industry 
was icviving, and that in America 
war had at least suspended its ra¬ 
vages He then touched on the im¬ 
portant subject of the affairs of Italy. 
- ** 1 he resolution,” said he, ** taken 

in the Congress of IVoppau, and con¬ 
tinued in that of Lay bach, by the 
sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, to interpose ip th^ changes 
of the political system^'s/lblished in 
the kingdom of the fw*' Sicilies, has 
excited all my solicitude from consi¬ 
deration of that royal family, united 
to mine by ties of bloo^ and by the 
interest that 1 take in vie happiness 
of that nation, and because it is of 
the utmost consequence to the inde¬ 
pendence of states, that the sacred 
rights of nations and their princes 
may be rightly respected I have, 
therefore, thought it indispensable to 
the honour of niy tlirone, and to the 
dignity of the great nation which it 
IS ray glory to govern, to make it 
understood by suitable communica¬ 
tions, that I will not recognize any¬ 
thing whatevei that may be contiary 
to the positive rights of mankind, on 
which are founded the liberty, the 
independence, and prosperity of na¬ 
tions—principles which Spain, on its 
part, will inviolably respect with re¬ 
gard to others 

“ I have the satisfaction of an¬ 
nouncing to the Cortes that the al¬ 
lied sovereigns, according to all the 
communications that I have received 
to the present time, have been and 
aie agreed in recognizing these prin¬ 
ciples with respect to Spain ” 

But the most remarkable passage 
was that in which the King alluded 
to circumstances relating personally 
to himseif, in the following terms •— 

It is necessary that 1 lufui m, though 
with much chagrin, this wise Con- 
gres^i that the ideas of some ill-dis- 
posed persons, who strive to seduce 
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credulous people^ by persuading them 
that my heart conceals views ofiposed 
to the system that governs us, arc not 
unknown to my mind. Their object 
IS only to inspire diffidence as to my 
pure intentions, and on the rectitude 
of ray conduct I have sworn to the^ 
constitution, and 1 have always en¬ 
deavoured to observe it» as much as 
dciipends on me Would to God that 
evs«ty one did tlie same ’ The out¬ 
rages a#.-' the#acts ot irreverence of 
all sorts con^nitted towards my dig¬ 
nity, in contes^pt ot w hat order and 
respect for my person ought to exact 
as a constit^ional King, have been 
published. \ 

** 1 have na fears tor my life or my 
safety; God, reads my heart, 
watches both, and will preserve them, 
as w ill also the majority and the sound 
part ot the nation But I ought not 
to withhold to-day trom the Congress, 
as piincipally charged with preser¬ 
ving the inviolability that it widies 
to be observed towards its constitu¬ 
tional King, that these insults would 
not have been repeated if the execu¬ 
tive powei had displajed all the en¬ 
ergy which the constitution pi esci ibes, 
and the Coites desires '1 he want ot 
iirinness, and the little activity, ot 
many of the authorities, have given 
room to the renewal of such excesses , 
and, should they continue, it will not 
be astonishing it the Spanish nation 
finds* Itself enveloped m numberless 
evils and niisfoitunes. 

I am confident that it will not be 
so, if the Cortes, as 1 must hope, 
unites intimately with their constitu¬ 
tional King, occupying themselves 
without relaxation to destroy abuses, 
to combine opinion, and to lepress 
the machinations of ill-disposed per- 
sons, who wish only for disunion and 
anarchy ” 

These complaints, expressed in 
terms not altogether compatible with 
the royal dignity, excited a strong 


sensation in the Assembly, and ns 
the president, unprepared to make 
such an answer as the delicacy ot the 
circumstances c|emancled, i eplied only 
in vague and general terras, it was 
resolved, on the motion of the Coiide 
forreno, that, * accoi ding to the 
example followed in France and Eng¬ 
land, a committee should be appoint¬ 
ed to prepare an answer 

The agitation occasioned by tins 
singular address, had scarcely subsi¬ 
ded, when It was absorbed by a great¬ 
er and more unexpected event fhc 
same evening, it was announced, that 
all the ministeis except one had re¬ 
signed, or, more properly speaking, 
had received their dismissal. No hint 
was given of those who were destined 
to fill their places Among all the li« 
beral circles, this tivent excited an 
extraordinary emotion They consi- 
deied the dismissal, at such a crisis, 
of men known for their attachment 
to the constitutional system, as a di- 
lect blow aimed against its continu¬ 
ance So strong was the expression 
df public opinion, that the King 
shrunk from this bold measure, and 
had recourse to a step equally un¬ 
precedented and degrading On the 
3d of March^ Jabat, the only remain¬ 
ing minister, presented a message to 
the Cortes, requesting their advice as 
to the iormation of a new ministry, 
five King here said, Wishing to 
give to the nation an irrefragable 
proof of the sincerity and rectitude 
of my intentions, and desirous that 
persons of talent, expeiience, and 
probity, should co-operate with me 
in causing the constitution to be ob¬ 
served througlvJut the whole mo¬ 
narchy, and who also may*dexterous¬ 
ly and carefully remove the obstacles 
which may occur, and avoid all mo¬ 
tives of disturbance and discontent, 
I have lesolved to address myself to 
the Cmrtes on this occasion, aiul avail 
mj^soit of then information and zeal. 
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in order to choose the new SecretR* 
ries of State I know that thiR is a 
prerogative of my own, but 1 am 
also aware that it will i^ot c1a‘4h with 
Its exercase, it the Cortes point out to 
me, and even name, the pci sons most 
deseiving of pubhc confidence, ani^* 
who, m their opinion, aie most suit¬ 
able to fill these high offices witli 
utility and merit (’omi)osed ot re¬ 
presentatives of all the ]novinces, no¬ 
body can guide me better in this de¬ 
licate affair than they, and with less 
risk of the choice not being accepta¬ 
ble. That advice and information, 
which each deputy, individuilly, 
would not refuse me, if I asked it, 
they would not refuse me, now as¬ 
sembled, and 1 thescfoie tiust they 
will prefer motives of public good 
to all considerations of delicacy and 
punctilio 

‘ The Cortes were extremely astoun¬ 
ded at a step by whiA the Monarch 
thus thiew into their hands the most 
essential of the loyal preiogatives 
The liberal deputies, however, were 
unanimous in considering it as an of- 
ier which ought, on no account, to 
ha accepted. They denounced it even 
as suggested by the secret counsel- 
Jws ot the King, with the view of 
laying a snare for that Assembly 
** We stand in oppoMtion,” said Mar¬ 
tinez de la llosa, “ with the ideas of 
the absolute sovereigns* of Europe, 
and It 18 important to shew, that we 
w ill never be the instruments nor the 
accomplices of tliosc who violate the 
rights of the Neapolitan nation Yet 
we must at the same momenfiesohe 
the problem, that liberty and order 
aie insepaiable, in prder lu destioy 
the calumsues against Spain, which 
die circulated through all the courts 
ot Europe. It is time to shew, that 
the King is not under guardi^ship, 
nor a piisoner in the midst of us,* as 
uur enemies attempt to make it be 
beheved Let us^disaim calumny 


The Cortes ought to act with extreme 
prudence in so delicate a sab]ect. 
The King is free in the choice of his 
ministers; we can anticipate in no¬ 
thing, either of the information which 
he expects from the Coiincii of Stiute, 
or of the qualities of tliose whom h» 
IS to select ” He only insisted on the 
necessity of the new ministers being 
decidedly devoted to the constijjiu- 
tiunal system. The Conde de^'^''r- 
leno very clearly intmated,. that, if 
the Cortes had been t^^give any ad¬ 
vice, It ought, in Ins cpmion, to have 
iccommended the lestoration of the 
ministry who had now l^en deprived 
of then functions, and he con- 

sideied as intimately identified with 
the constitutional /j'^fem As tins, 
however, would have implied not 
only interference, but censure, he 
consideied it as still more out of the 
question for the Cortes to exercise 
the ofleied prerogative 

As the result ot this debate, the 
Coites unanimously agreed to the 
following reply — 

« Marci 3, 1821. 

Neither the principles recorded 
in the constitution, nor other consi- 
dciations inseparable from the repre¬ 
sentative system and public utility, 
allow the Cortes to take the part the 
King wishes m the nomination of 
fresh persons foi the nnnistiy The 
only thing the Coi tes can now advise 
and impress on his Majesty, in order 
to conespond worthily with his au- 
gustconfideiice, andthc general wishes 
of the nation, is, that the welfare of 
the latter, ns well as of his Majesty 
liimself, efficaciously require that the 
persons who are to fill these high si¬ 
tuations, should have given positive 
and eminent proofs of their adWence 
to the constitutional system, and that 
they are, and always have been, fa- 
voiu.ible to the liberty and inde¬ 
pendence of tlie nation, and as it is 
commanded, with regard to offices less 
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important. By order of tiie^ Cortes^ 
wo'cofmnunicate the same to you, in 
order that you may report the same 
to his Majesty, and in an answer 
to the communication ot yesterday, 
transmitted b;^ your predecessor in 
odite, inclosing the royal deciee, &c ^ 

" Fkancisco Fernandfz Gasco, * 

Dep. and Sec 

Estanislso de PtNAHEL, Dcp. 
^p^‘)nd Sec 

“ To i/iu‘iSecreiafy of Mai me” 

After this eiEliraordinary exchange 
of messages. Spam remained two 
days withou^a ministry, the manage¬ 
ment of the ^blic business being left 
m the iiands ^f the head clerks At 
length, in thc^ting of the Sth, a 
message was received, in which the 
King stated, |liat, from the purest 
and most sincere motives, he had 
nominated the following persons — 
Mattco Valdemoros, for the interior, 
Ramon Felin, for the ultra-maiine 
provinces , Vincente, Cano, Manuel, 
for justice« Antonio Barato, finances, 
Moieno v Daoix, for wai ; and Paula 
Kscudero, for the navy 1 he gi eater 
number wcie absent on different em¬ 
ployments. The composition was of 
a mixed natuie, such as gave little 
satisfaction to any P'li'ty, hut in which 
none could find any decided room ioi 
objection. 

« 1 his aftaii being settled, the Cortes 
applied themselves to the delicate 
task of replying to the King’s extra¬ 
ordinary speech, which they did m 
the following terms —“ It was just 
and natural that the political changes 
which have taken place in the king- 
^ dom of the Two Sicilies, and the m- 
* tervention which the Soveieigns of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, pretend 
to exercise in that respect, should 
have excited the ^licitude of your 
Majesty The ties of blood which 
unite that loyal family with ftiat of 
your Majesty, and the incontestaldc 


Tight which all nations possess of me¬ 
liorating their uiBtitiltioDS, sure mo¬ 
tives sufficiently powerful to make 
Spam regard; with the mort lively 
interest, an event so serious, and « 
such high importance The rosola- 
^on taken by youi-Majesty to recog- 
nize nothing contrary to those prifi- 
ciples of the law of nations on which 
reposes the independence of states, 
and which the hpanisli nation wdl 
inviolably resjicct with regard to 
others, the Cortes conceive to be woiv 
thy of your Majesty, and of the grand 
nation which you govern They had, 
moreover, congratulated tliemselves, 
m concur!ence with your Majesty, 
that the Allied Sovereigns, in all 
their communications, had hitherto 
manifested that they recognized tftese 
principles with i espect to Spam Thit 
recognition has been made in a tnaci*> 
ner clear and express, such' aa the 
Cortes desired, as the national digni¬ 
ty required, and our security in re¬ 
gard to the neighbouring states im¬ 
periously demanded. The Cortes ctfii- 
ccive that it becomes the Spanish na¬ 
tion, which has so many claims to th6 
gratitude and admiration of Europe 
for the glorious part ^hich it took in 
the emancipation of the conttnent).a!iid 
for the generous efforts with which it 
sustained its own independence, and 
gave an example to other mUiions, to 
take such measures as may protect it 
fioin all political vicihsitudes, and 
place it in the requisite state of seca¬ 
nt y. The Cortes have heard vnth 
grief and surpiise the conclusion of 
your Majesty’s speech Full of af¬ 
fection, loyalty, and an ardent zetd 
foi the observance of the constitutiim, 
which so positively preseribes the re¬ 
spect due to the sacred and iiiviolaMe 
person of your Majesty, they cah he- 
ver behold with indifieience ahy ket 
which should not be confbimahle to 
Uus constitutional principle,—an'act 
which could no^bc conceivi^ but 
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m Spaniard unworthy of the name^ disapproveil the principle of interfe- 
and who would for ever merit the nn|^ with the internal aflairs of other 
gencfTal execration of the nation, and nations, which several powers ap- 
panicularly that of a •capital which peared to assume, and to invite the 
has given your Majesty, from the government to follow up, with the 
commencementofyour reign, so many greatest vigour, the demands for fix- 
proofs of affection and fidelity TllfL planations and guarantees already 
Cortes, called by the constitution to* made from foreign powers, respecting 
the discharge of legislative functions, their manner of viewing the affairs of 
rely for the rest on the zeal and wis- Spam ” ^ 

dom of your Majesty They expect. The next object of deep att^*'?a 
with firm con6dence, that your Ma- was, the report of thu committee on 
jeaty, as supreme and sole head of the subject of internal^security It 
the executive power, and as con- stated the existence a combination 
CMitrating in your august person the of plots for the overthrow of the con- 
pow'er of causing the laws to be ex- stitution, all directed by a supreme 
ecuted, and as extending your autho- junta, with a number Af secondary 
nty to everything that concerns the juntas under it Centres of conspi- 
preservation of public order, which racy had been esta^'^tied by Spanish 
» inseparable from attachment and refugees m France, particularly in the 
T^eration towards the Royal Majes- street Richelieu in Fans, and at Bay- 
t^y* Will give orders for repressing onne It had broken faith on several 
with energy every exqess contrary to occasions, particularly at the com- 
oiftr institutions by the means which mencement of the present session, on 
those institutions themselves pre- the dismissal of a minibtiy which had 
fidribe. They finally hope that by this shewn so much zeal in the mainte- 
cot^duct your Majesty will consum- nance of the new institutions. This 
mate the ^reat work of our political ministry was supposed to have the 
restoration, and will mpre and more secret of all their schemes, and its 
secure the vigour and perpetuity of fall was therefore considered as a sig- 
the constitutional throne, conforma- nal triumph. The object was, to seize 
bly to the general and invariable the person of the King, and to restore 
wishes of the Spanish people.” absolute power All these schemes. 

The Cortes took first under its eon- however, had been hitherto baffled by 
sideration the state of the foieign le- the good disposition of the army and 
la^Ions of Spain Some deputies dc- the national militia. , 

mafided farther explanations upon the The circumstance in tins report 
objects of the Holy Alliance, and their which most strongly attracted public 
ongagements. But as the new mini- attention, was a document m the 
stfy were not forthcoming, and the hand-writing of Venuesa, chaplain to 
last considered themselves no longer the King, who, as already mentioned, 
responsible, it was impossible to ob- was under trial for treasonable de¬ 
tain any satisfaction. Only the most signs This paper contained the 
vehement of the liberal deputies, Ro- complete scheme of a plot, which' 
mero Alpuente, proposed tnat the go- was to be communicated to the King, 
vernment shouUlwendeavour to put a the Infant Don Carlos, the Duke del 
atop to the hostilities against Naples. Infantado, and the Marquis of Cas- 
TBe proposal was rejected, and tflte tillar, and in which their co-operation 
Cortes merely resolved ** to thank the was reckoned upon The constitu- 
^ovemment foi having rejected«and tional system, with all its ensigns and 
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appendages, was to be overthrown, state of the provinces. In Alava, i&e 
the princip^ liberals either put to southern division of BTiscay, t^6 oti> 
death, oi thrown into prison, and all rate Merino had swelled his force to 
things re-cstablished on the footing 700 or 800 men, had entered Salva- 
they were on before Maich, 1820, tierra, where he threw down thfi 
exc&pt that the King should convoke stone €t the constitution, and where , 
the national Cortes on its ancient Jre defeated and captured the Nation- 
.footing, al Guard of Vittoria, which had march- 

Strenuous debates arose upon this ed to its defence. He was marching 
repot t, which those mentlbers who upon Vittoria.when he was met by 
ha!f*u. leaning to the royal cause, re- Lopez Banos, then commandant at 
piesentecf as greatly exaggeiated, Paropcluna, an original and zealous* 
and as chiefly aiming to support the 4champion of the revolution. After a 
interest of the fofmer ministry. The short, but desperate conflict, the in- 
liberal party, however, lent it full surgeiit guerilla was completely put 
evidence, anej^measures were propo- to the route, and 400 taken prison- 
sed and caiiii^d, foi averting from erg; military execution was imme- 
Spain the threat :^ed dangers In ad- diately performed upon the chiefs, 
dition to the regular force, a decree who consisted chiefly of monks and 
was ^ssed for calling upon the ser- curates, while Merino, with the wreck 
vices of all Spaniards of a military of his force, fled into Old Castille. 
age, and foiming them into two bodies In the capital, where a great roa- 
of inilitia, one of which was to be ac- jori^ of the population had embra-^ 
tive, and, in case of invasion, to be ced the extreme of liberal opinions^ 
placed on the same footing with the these anti constitutional movements 
regular army, the other was to be excited an indignation, which was 
local. Spam was divided into eight greatly heightened by another criti- 
military districts, the head-quarters cal event I’he trial of Vinuesa ter- 
of which were to be Madrid, Barce- niinated in his being condemned to 
Iona, Saragossa, Vittoria, or Pampe- ten yeq^s confinement in the galleys— 
luna, Corunna, Seville, Grenada, certainly a very merciful sentence, if 
and Oadajos. Other measuies were there was tiuth in the repoit of tlid 
prompted by the alarm of the mo- Cortes, and if the document laid bn- 
ment, in which liberty, to a great ex- fore that assembly was written by him. 
tent, Vas sacrificed to its own pre- By the multitude, this opinion was 
servation. The penalty of banish- felt in the most vehement degree, and 
ment was pronounced upon every their passions weie soon excited to 
Spaniard who should propagate max- a fatal pitch On the following day^ 
ims or doctrines tending directly to (4th May,) they assembled in Vait 
overthrow the constitut|pn; hues crowds, and rushed against the pri- 
were imposed upon those who, by son. The militia endeavoufet( to op- 
satires or invectives, should provoke pose them, by firing from the win* 
tq tts- non-observance A summary dows, but the m8b, having provided"^ 
mode judgment was decreed for hammers and other instruments, broke 
sdl ^horMiouTd be found engaged in open the prison doors, and, with the 
insurrection, who wcie to be tried by same instruments, executed that ter- 
a council of war, and executed in rible sentence which they judged due 
fpr^-eight hours on fhe unfortunate Vinuesa. 

These measures were but too na- All moderate citizens were struck 
^turally prompted by the disturbed with ^rror at an event, which call- 
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ed to mind, and threatened to re> 
nenr, the most frightful e^tcesses ol 
the French Revolution Inquiries 
werein vain made to discover the ring¬ 
leaders of this enoimity, and, indeed, 
if discovered, government might h.|^ve 
heen afraid to proceed to extremities,: 
against them The reproachful name 
of Maritllo was applied to them, from 
the fatal insti uioent, Jhut from this 
they so little shrunk, that those who 
became obnoxious to this violent fac¬ 
tion were warned of it by blows with 
a hammer, heard under then cham¬ 
ber at midnight These first symp¬ 
toms of a party of blood, similar to 
that of the French Jacobins, wei e of 
fatal portent to the peace and liberty 
of Spain They could not fail to aug¬ 
ment still farther the alarm and grow¬ 
ing enmity of the body hostile to the 
system established by the late revo¬ 
lution. Meantime, some individual, 
of high character and moderate views, 
was sought for, to still the dreadful 
ferment which reigned in the capital. 
Morilio, who had so long commanded 
in the colonies, was newly ariived, 
after the truce there concluded With 
some difficulty he was prevailed upon 
to undertake the place of Captain- 
General of Madrid, a situation which 
no one was likely to hold at such a 
crisis, without having cause to le- 
pent It. 

Amid these 'tumults, the Cortes 
carried on the usual business of the 
session The most important and most 
difficult point of administration was 
that of finajice. According to the 
budget of the present year, the ex¬ 
penses weie estimated at about 
7,560,000/, the receipts at6,750,000/, 
leaving an Estimated deficit of810,000/. 
The actual deficit of the past} ear bad 
been much greater, and, to cover 
the two, a loan was required to the 
extent of 3,618,000/ Such a sysfbro, 
ID tire midst «f peace, could not but 
be considered as drt;adful and riTinous, 


especially as the hopes of improve¬ 
ment held out, proved, as we shall 
hereafter see, to be entirely fallacious. 

The Cortes having, in the two pre¬ 
ceding years, fixed aij the grand out¬ 
lines of the constitution, empldyed 
the present sessron in a variety of 
little details and finishings Strict re-, 
gulations were adopted for the pie-' 
servation of order during the sittiilgs* 
Females were excluded froitf *ilic 
galleries, their presencc''had been 
permitted in the Cortes of Cadi/, but 
was said to have been the occasion 
of much disorder The president 
could call to order ally deputy who 
might appear to him Co ofiend, and, 
after having done so 4incc, he could 
banish him from sitting. A tribu¬ 
nal, chosen by the Cortes itsc'if, was 
appointed to try any criminal charge 
against one of its members, tins tri¬ 
bunal was to be i enewed every two 
) ears It was a subject of discussion, 
whether the ministers should be ever 
permitted to sit in the Cortes , and it 
was carried only under tlie condition 
that they should leave the house be¬ 
fore any vote took place. A salary 
of 400/ a-year w'as assigned to the 
deputies ; but they wei e rendered in¬ 
capable, during the exercise of their 
functions, of receiving, or soliciting 
for others, any ofhee m the nomina¬ 
tion of the crown The contingents 
foi the army weic fixed at 16,595 
men Those balloted might piovide 
a substitute; but the system of ex¬ 
emption in consideiation of a pecu¬ 
niary payi^ient was abolished. 

Duiing this session, the arrange¬ 
ments for public instrucUon, winch 
had been formed in the lust ses8ioi>, 
were finally fixed Farther limitations 
were imposed on the power of the ec¬ 
clesiastics , they were subjected to the 
ordinary tiibunals and penalties It 
was no longer allowed to export mo¬ 
ney to Rome for bulls, dispensations, 
and indulgences, in consideration of 
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which, there was to he offered to the 
Pope an annuity of 2000/, which, 
however, was not the half of what he 
actually drew by the other expe¬ 
dients. The abolition of seignonal 
rights, to a great extent, was carried, 
aner much discussion and opposition, 
but rejected by the King. 

• On the 30th June, the King closed 
the session of the Cortes in a speech, 
whire he pronounced a most pompous 
panegyric on the zeal, diligence, and 
abihty, with which they had execu¬ 
ted tlieir high fu^ictions He congra* 
tulatcd them on the dispersion of the 
single factious band which had made 
its appearancS, and on the improve¬ 
ment which was beginning to be felt 
in the national aW^and industry ; he 
held nOUt some vague hopes of a re¬ 
conciliation with the American pro¬ 
vinces , and be anticipated, though 
without mentioning any pi ecise time, 
tlie meeting them again soon, con¬ 
voked in extraordinary Cortes 

After the close of the aasembly, 
the King retired to tlie baths of Lacc- 
don, and seemed in no haste to fulfil 
his last intimation In the capital, 
howevci, the fermentation of parties 
rose always to a higher and higher 
pitch. A new body, called the Com- 
muneros, carried populai principles 
to a higher pitch than any hitherto ; 
and, m the Fontana d’Oto^ their fa¬ 
vourite haunt, the most violent and 
revolutionary doctrines were openly 

i iroclaimed Their adversaries, equal- 
y inflamed, branded the whole of this 
faction with the opprobrious term of 
Descamuadost ^shiftless,) composed 
only of the lowest and most beggai:ly 
jaf the populace Numerous and tu- 
'multuary assemblages having taken 
place in front of tho place where the 
guards apprehended on account of 
the formci attack upon the people, 
were confined, and these assemblages 
assuming a threatening aspect, Monl- 
lo attacked and dispersed the multi¬ 


tude with a body oftroopa. Madrid 
and the clubs were then thrown into 
a dreadful ferment, the rotwt vio^ 
lent charges were adnranced again^ 
Morillo That general lesigned fib 
office, and refused to resume it, till 
after he had been declared innocent 
*by a foimal trial. The sentence, 
liowever, did not satisfy bis adver- 
saiies, or still the public agitation. 

Amid thes^ tumults, a general cab 
arose for the convocation of the exi- 
traordinary Cortes, which seemed 
aflord the only means of placing the 
tottering balance ot the state in any 
steady position The King according 
ly came to Madrid on the 4th, and, to 
the 12th, summoned that assembly 
for the 24th September. They coiad 
have assembled much sooner, as moat 
of the deputies, in presentiment of 
such a measure, had remained m Uie 
capital f 

From these agitations at Madn4, 
public attention was diverted, by still 
more threatening movemeuts, • of 
which Saragossa was the theatre, dim 
the more violent of the clubs of the 
capital, some hot-headed rntMubei^ 
had thrown out the idea of marchioig 
an army into France, and propagSH 
ting the Spanish constitatiou. 
Saragossa, this staniUiid was openly 
raised by Cugnet de Montarbt, a 
French journalist, who had been ba¬ 
nished for the boldhess of his wri- 
tuigs This person appeared m tlio 
cityt in full uniform, decorated wi^ 
various orders, and openly announ¬ 
ced the design of collecting an ar¬ 
ray, with which he might re-esta*' 
biish m Fiance the constitution of 
17dl. He assumed the title of Ge>r< 
neral-in-Chicf of the Coftstitutionadi 
Armies, President of the groat 
of France, and appointed La Fayette 
second in command. Being seconded 
by»one Villamer, and other leading 
communeroSf he excited a great agi¬ 
tation. Moreda,«the politicid chief, 
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Sn the absence of Riego, who was go¬ 
vernor of the province, judged it ne¬ 
cessary to call out the garrison and 
miiitia, and to place the city, as it 
were, jn a state of siege Montarlot, 
finding himself supported by no ade¬ 
quate numbers, 'took to fiight, and 
was taken five or six days after Mo-* 
reda,however, in his despatches to go- 
vernipent, openly charged lliego with 
having abetted, and held intercourse 
with, this French malcontent; but 
Biego always declared, that, though 
he had shewn hospitality, as to a per¬ 
secuted man, he never had the least 
idea of Montarlot’s designs, far less 
any disposition to support them Mi- 
aistry,however, ready, as is alleged,to 
listen to any charge against the grand 
author of the revolution, deprived 
Biego of his government, and assign¬ 
ed Lerida as the place of his exile. 
This decision was announced to Riego 
as he was returning to the city, where 
the state of men’s minds was such, 
that his presence threatened to cause 
a serious explosion He behaved on 
this trying occasion in a manner cal¬ 
culated to confirm the most favour¬ 
able impressions of his conduct After 
a little hesitation, he submitted to the 
orders of government, and retired to 
Lenda 

A violent clamour was raised 
throughout Spam at this treatment of 
their favourite chief, to which, it was 
alleged, he had been exposed solely 
by his own attachment to constitu¬ 
tional principles Ihe disgrace, m- 
fiicted upon the bare assertion of 
Moreda, was said to betray the most 
manifest bias Discontent thus fer¬ 
mented in the mindf of the constitu¬ 
tional party, and threatened, at no 
distant period, a violent explosion 

Attention was for a moment with¬ 
drawn from political dissension, by 
one of those dreadful scourges of na¬ 
ture, by which, happily, Europe is only 
partially and occasionally assailed. A 
contagious distemper, of the most ter¬ 


rible nature, broke out at Barcelona- 
Opinions respecting its origin, as 
well as that of contagion in general, 
are very conflicting, but the most 
prevalent one makes it the yeilo^ 
fever, brought by a Spanish brig from 
the Havannah It appeared about the 
beginning of August, in the suburb 
of Barcelionetta, but, for some time,' 
made little progress, and was not even 
supposed contagious. It was npt *^*'1 
the middle of September that its ra» 
vages became dreadful, and were 
spread by the flying citizens to Tor- 
tosa and Mequinenza. It continued 
to rage for upwa'*ds of two months, 
and IS supposed to have earned off 
20,000 of the inhabitants of Barce¬ 
lona, and a propprS’onal number of 
the other cities As winter carzie on^ 

It began rapidly to abate, and, by kcep- 
ingvigilant watch, was prevented from 
spreading to other parts of Spain 
Parties, meantime, were running 
higher every moment Petitions were 
poured in from every quarter, and 
particularly from Cadiz, demanding 
the dismissal of ministers Ministers, 
however, determined to face the 
storm, and, by a course of vigorous 
measures, to overawe, if possible, 
the hostile factions They resolved, 
that all the high commands should 
no longer be held by the revolution¬ 
ary leaders, but should be filled with 
persons devoted to themselves Mo¬ 
reda was maintained in his place, 
notwithstanding the load of odium 
which he had incurred. The Marquis 
de la Reunion, and, on his refusal, 
the Baron *d'Andilla, was appointed 
to the important situation of Com¬ 
mandant at Cadiz. This measure 
brought the dispositions of that city 
to a crisis The people prevailed 
upon Jauregui, their present com¬ 
mandant, to remain at his post, and 
to write a letter, in which, instead of 
tendering his obedience, he drew a 
glowing picture of the miseries which 
Spam endured from the arts of her " 
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present ministry. With such admira¬ 
tion did this conduct inspire Velasco^ 
Captain-General of J^eville, that he 
wrote a letter to the municipality of 
“Cadiz^ congratulatmi! them on their 
patgotic and heroic resistance, and 
entreating to have his name inscribed 
on the list of their inihtia, that, ** if 
*thc destinies of his country willed it, 
he might die gloriously in its ranks *' 
^Ji^iese two great cities were now in 
a state very little differing from that 
of open insurrection. The people of 
Cadiz were no wi^’se than their word, 
and, on the arrival of the Baron d’ Gu¬ 
dina, shut their gates against him 
Besides their’address to the King, 
tltey transmitted one to the perma¬ 
nent deputation Cortes, calling 

upon,them to place ministers in a 
state of accusation Ministers, how¬ 
ever, held on their course , they super¬ 
seded Velasco, and appointed m his 
place MorenoDaoix, though with 1 ittle 
hope of making good the nomination, 
which, in fact, experienced the same 
fate as that of Cadiz At Corunna, 
the people, taking courage by ex¬ 
ample, equally opposed the order for 
removing Mina from the place of 
governor, though the rest of the pro¬ 
vince, which had always distinguish¬ 
ed Itself by monarchical propensities, 
professed its readiness to accept the 
royal appointment 

Tlte extraordinary Cortes being 
now sitting, It became expedient to 
refer to them the critical state m 
which the country was placed. On 
the 26th November, the Kmg sent a 
message, deploring the recent events 
which had taken place at Cadiz, 
where, under pretext of love for the 
constitution, it had been trampled 
under foot. He expressed his con¬ 
fidence that the Assembly would co¬ 
operate in supporting at once the 
prerogative of the crown, and the 
public liberty i that they would give 
u new proof of the spirit of concilia¬ 


tion which had always distinguisbefd 
them, and would labour to consoli* 
date the constitution of tbeinonarrhy, 
which was thicatened with approach¬ 
ing ruin, ,if the evils that began to ba 
eiwenenccd were not stifled m tll^ 
bffth • 

* The Cortes applied thcmselvies 
without delay to the delicate func¬ 
tions which they were called upon to 
exercise. Two commissioners were 
appointed,—one to prepare an mr- 
swer to the King's message, and the 
other to propose to the Cortes the 
measures which ought to he taken 
under present circumstances 

On the 9th of December, Calatrava 
presepted the report of the two com¬ 
missions It began with taking a ge¬ 
neral view of the nature and origin 
of the late troubles The conduct of 
the people, both at Seville and Cadiz, 
was decidedly blamed, but more par-«' 
ticularly that of the former, who had 
originally no real cause of complaint 
whatever They observed, that h» 
Majesty had the constitutional right 
of filling all civil and military em¬ 
ployments, and every Spaniard ought 
to respect it, though he had also the 
right of censuiing the conduct of the 
minister who authorized an improper 
measure, or of accusing him if he vio¬ 
lated the law However, they ob¬ 
served, The error in some points, 
and the aberration of some persons in 
others, are not such that thb commit¬ 
tee attributes them to the will, and 
they cannot but merit the indulgence 
of the Cortes But the national Con¬ 
gress cannot but expressly disap- 
pr6ve, in the face of all Europe, the 
disobedience and illegal proceedings 
of those authorities, which will doubt¬ 
less suffice to make them return to ^ 
their duty, acknowledging that they' 
have erred 

“ The Cortes may he pleased to ex¬ 
amine, m the first place, this point; 
and, above all, let the observance of 
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tlW'COiuititiitfonf and obedience to tbe 
a^yal authority, xn conformity witli 
tt, be secured. These two things are 
inseparable ; die question is not of 
the ministers, but of government, and 
of tbe power which the constitution 
lutsigns to the King. The ministas 
may be culpable, but the govern.>*^ 
ment and authority of the King, when 
they remain within the constitution* 
sd limits, ought to be "sacred to all 
What would become of liberty, if the 
hswB did not govern, and how shall 
daey govern, if it is lawful to disobey 
him who IS chaiged to execute them, 
when he does not act contrary to 
them ? UndA' pretence of supporting 
the constitution, it has been scan da* 
lously violated at Cadi? and Seville, 
by creating, under the title of Juntas, 
iUtdwnties unknown to the constitu¬ 
tion, attacking prerogatives which 
the constitution consecrates, and re- 
akdng orders which the same consti¬ 
tution commands to be obeyed Ille¬ 
gitimate organs erect themselves into 
interpreters of the public opinion, 
and usurp the functions of all the 
powers of the state Weakness and 
uxeRection have yielded to their im¬ 
pulse, and for the first time been 
precipitated into disobedience The 
Cortes may fear that those evils will 
inerease, unless they are stopped at 
their origin.'' 

The commission then presented 
(heir ulterior report, a sealed paper, 
nrhich they wished not to be opened 
till after the address had been voted 
Much debate ensued on this singular 
and mysterious process , however, it 
was at length earned that it should 
be so, by a majority of 114 to 64. 

The address was then voted, in 
which the Cortes expressed to his 
Majesty their conviction of the fatal 
consequences which must ensue from 
such proceedings as had been follow¬ 
ed by the authorities of Seville and 
Cadiz, at the sarie time observing. 


that a paternal govemmeM should 
sometimes hide errors prdQbtie^ by 
abenattons of ppimon, orh^an ex¬ 
ultation, pioceeding, perhaps, from a 
laudable zeal They proceeded a^ 
follows The Political Chief ^nd 
Commandants-General of Cadiz and 
Seville have not only failed, but have, 
even by their cmiduct, contributed to * 
legitimate, if it were possible, the 
malicious asseitions by which thf* 
voureis of despotism endeavoui to de¬ 
cry liberal institutions, and persuade 
that they are incompatible with order 
TheCoites cannot but express to 
his Majesty and the nation, how high¬ 
ly they disapprove of those events ; 
and, believing, on the one hand, tha't 
the disobedience jit'-the authorities of 
Cadiz and Sevii'lc aiose principally 
from error, and, on the other, that the 
loyalty and patriotism by which the 
citizens are so distinguished, cannot 
render the triumph of the law and ot 
Older doubtful for a moment, have 
resolved, first, solemnly to declare, 
that both the one and the othei ought 
to have obeyed, and ought now t6 
obey, and punctually to fulfil, the mea¬ 
sures of his Majesty which have not 
been earned into effect, the Cortes 
being sure that this resolution will 
be sufficient for those authorities, and 
all whom their example has misled, 
to return to their duty, without pla¬ 
cing the national representation in 
the afflicting necessity of adopting 
other measures ” 

The address concluded with assu¬ 
rances of|the determination of the 
Cortes ter unite with his Majesty in 
maintaining the constitution 

This afiair being dispatched, on the 
following day the mysterious papei 
was opened, and was found to con¬ 
tain matter which w ould have bden 
little acceptable to the royal ear It 
gave a summary of all the errors of 
which ministers had been guilty in 
the course of theseunfortunate events , 
17 
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particularly their nefrlectuig tegfoUow- 
out the thread of the plots against the 
constitution which were known to 
exist The results of the whole were 
*'H|nimcd up m the following severe 
conclusion —'(Thccommitteccannot 
regain from offering tb tihe consi¬ 
deration of the Coitcs two observe- 
tions« on account of the intimate con¬ 
nexion which they h<ave with the 
object of this report — 

1st, The Cortes in the preceding 
session determined on the means for 
meeting all the ^penses , and, cither 
from ignoiance or some other cause, 
those measures have not been put m 
execution, so<bat the public treasury 
"io. irapovenslied to such a degree, that 
obligations of the,most saci ed charac¬ 
ter, even those wbfeh should furnish 
supplies to the throne, have not been 
fulhlled. 

“ 2d, The Cortes resolved on a sys¬ 
tem of taxes and administration, and 
that system has not been put in force, 
rather through negligence on the part 
of the agents of the administration, 
than from any resistance on the side 
of those li.ible to contribution. The 
eventsof which the committee has been 
informed, and others of which it is still 
ignoiant, have destroyed all the moral 
force ofthe administration; and, what¬ 
ever may have been their ongin, their 
result 1 $ not to be doubted 

** We have seen civil officers, mili¬ 
tary corps, and local authorities, have 
all demanded the dumissal of the mi¬ 
nistry Addresses far from respect¬ 
ful have been succeeded bjf menaces, 
and to the latter has been idded dis¬ 
obedience, which the committee would 
wjish to see blotted out of the history 
Aif the people who have done so muen 
for the countiy, and to whose heroism 
we owe that glnrj' which will never 
decay, and that liberty which we have 
sighed for But the consequence is, 
that we have authorities winch do not 
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obey the gmremnent | tMk the miiif- 
stry have found no othei: meant of 
saving the vessel of the statarihan by 
submitting to the Cortes, in the evilkta 
of Cadiz and beville, a new proof af 
obstacles which their meaturw 
esperience Notwithstanding this,the 
(gommittee distinguish tunes, person^ 
and affairs All the ministers have 
not equally participated in these 
events, but (9ic Cortes cannot allow 
themselves to confound the authori^ 
of the King, which is one, indefeasi* 
blc, and independent, witli that ofthe 
persons who execute his orders. 

** The mysterious conductof themi- 
nistry, the state of the finances, the 
general distrust, and the efforts of 
the discontent and ambition of some, 
must influence the excited passions 
Ambitious men of little reputation, 
and who cannot exist except amidst 
disorders, wish to drive tne people 
into the horrors of anarchy Tols 
evil has produced another. The local 
authorities have been compelled (o 
unite in juntas, which the constitu¬ 
tion doe<« not recognize. Chiefs of 
military cqi ps, and local militia, and 
even pielafcs, have assisted at these 
meetings, formed of persons who dare 
to call themselves the delegates of 
the people, though the constitution 
knows no other delegates than the 
deputies tt> the Corti^ llic liberty 
of the press has been profaned by the 
scandalous abuse made of it Stidl 
are the evils we ex pel len oe The con¬ 
clusion IS, that It IS necessary to ad¬ 
dress a message to his Majesty, in 
which the Cortes shall set forth^ 

“ Ist, That, in order to appease die 
apprehensioiii an(^ distrust of die na¬ 
tion, and give to government the re¬ 
quisite influence, it i%;expedient that 
his Majesty sboahldi^n to make that 
reform in his admihistrution which 
circumstances render absolutely ne¬ 
cessary 
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3d) Thi^ if his Majsity alioald 
il&ik any le^^sktive maaaures requi* 
f<»r«wie remedv of tlie evils and 
sbtisM complsmea the Cortes 
teotild be ready to take into consi¬ 
deration any project of law which his 
MdjiSsQr) in ms wisdom) should dem 
jfit to ^pose j' 

Ip vqply to so severe a report, it 
waelii^(j,m behalf of mimstmrs,that, 
llraiiffh the constitution t:ertainlv ren¬ 
dered them re&ponnble for all the 
acts of the executive government, yet 
tMe was not the way in which the 
control of government ought to be 
exercised; that a regular accusation 
tdiould be broneht forward, and de« 
fiiiitefactsstated; andthatth^Should 
mt be driven from their places by 
vague and undefined charges, which 
kwas equally impossible to undcr- 
etaDDd said to refute. The proposi¬ 
tion, however, was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 104i to S9» 

this vote, it was supposed, 
fihnt a change of ministry must be the 
imfnediate consequence. The King, 
faewevm', appears disposed to make 
a Stand, and rephed to ^ message 
of the Cortes only m these words: 
** The afiair is important; I will re- 
fieqt upon it." Meantone, new proofs 
a£ contumacy were given by the ci¬ 
ties of the south. Seville and Cadiz 
addressed fresh representations to tiie 
Cortes, justifying their rejection of 
(dUefs sent by a ministry whom they 
had every reason to susj^t, and whom 
the Sevillians said, ** had sworn 
to disobey, even at the expense of 
their hfe." 

These proceedings called for the 
most serious attenpon of the Cortes, 
and a committee was immediately ap- 
pmnted to taka the above addresses 
into consideration. The report, which 
was debvered luact day, characterized 
the representations as decidedljf se¬ 
ditious, and the whole conduct of 


tiioae aeneemed as tending to rebel¬ 
lion ; and concluded, thal there was 
room for placing them m a atate-of 
public accusation* 

This repoet gave occasion to a ve^ 
stormy debate, in which Cortes, ]^o- 
raero Alpnerfte, Mid others of the high 
popular leaders, defended, or at least 
excused, the piirale and authorities 
of Seville and Camz, and set forth in 
glowing colours the misconduct of 
tne ministry out of which their dis¬ 
content had arisen. The Cortes, how¬ 
ever, by the large iqajority of 113 to 
36, adopted the proposals the com¬ 
mittee. y 

It is impossible not to acknowledge, 
that tile whole conduct of this Air- 
sembly, considered as a popular body, 
on so trying an dCcasion, was mode¬ 
rate, respectful, and favourable to 
the maintenance of public order. It 
was such, indeed, as drew upon them 
the indignation of the clul» and ex* 
aUados of Madrid Notwithstanding, 
however, the vigorous resolutions into 
which they bad entered, and the ap¬ 
proach of a body of troops under t£e 
Marquis of Campo Verde, the year 
closed without any signs of submis¬ 
sion given by the refractory cities 
At the SQUIB period, the King, though 
calling coutrw after council,1iad come 
to no decisive resolution respecting 
the diange of mmistry so urgently 
demanded by the Cortes and the na¬ 
tion 

Contemporaneous with these demo¬ 
cratic movements in the great cities, 
were oth^s of a very opposite de¬ 
scription, 'destined soon to assume a 
truly formidable character. On the 
motive or pretext of the pestilence 
which desolated Catalonia, that body 
of troops, which, under the title of 
the sanitary cordon, proved the g^rm 
of future mighty evils, was drawn 
along the French frontier This was 
either intended, or accepted, by 
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high royaUs^ party> h« a qaoi^nient 

zQMe to* favour tbeir operatioiui. 
Throng aU ^ frontier provinces^ 
the curates and monks ran from yi 1« 
We to village^ calliiig opi the people 
t<^ke arms in defence of the altar 
anu the throne Crowds'ofiwasantry 
assembled at this call in various parts 
• «f Navarre, Upper ^x^agon and Ca^ 
taloma. In thcformer province, Juan>> 
and Sau Ladron, old officers of Mi* 
na/assembled 1200 or 1500 men, and 
though repeatedly routed by Lopea 
Banos, found she||[er within the French 
territories, and again ralbed. Thus 
the seeds were rapidly springing up 
of that more formidable insurrection 
hich marked the history of the fol¬ 
lowing year. ^ 

In PoATvaAL, all opposition to the 
constitutional system having ceased^ 
nothing rejQSined but to put it in mo¬ 
tion. On the 26th January the Coriea 
assembled. The Count de San Payo, 
Vice-President of the Supreme Tribu¬ 
nal, opened it with a discourse, in 
which be proclaimed as fundamental 
pnnciples, obedience and fidelity to 
the King, and the stnet profession of 
the Catholic religion. Ope of the first 
acts of the Cortes was tO«dissolvc the 
rovisional ]|unta, with expressions, 
owever, oi^ approbation of its con¬ 
duct; and a Kegeucy was installed, 
composed, in a great measure, of the 
same members. 

The Cortes now proceeded to fix 
the basis of the constitution, which 
they did on a model still more demo¬ 
cratic than that of Spam. An orator, 
indeed, (Pirfaeiro Azevedo,) made a 
fwoposal for what he polled an inter- 
/momate power between the legislative 
and executive; which, when closely 
inquired into, was found to mean a 
second Chamber, but this motion, 
though taken into consideration, was 
negatived by a majority of 59 against 
26. Another proposed, that the King 


aboiild hams a peiniianMl i/oetot hut 
thia was negatived by 70 
and, though it was plmoet un<|inRQtM|«,v 
ly voted that he should huva fi.tliilllt, 
porary veto, tlm exercise of tbfeiiM 
ul^mately limited to the period ^ ^ 
mrontb. It was only carried Jky 41# 
•uamst 4fl, that there should bp Ik 
^uncil of State; a large party wgmg 
that the Cortes, and their permanent 
deputation, nfight be Council suffioM 
enb. 

The Cortes had scarcely completed 
these arrangements, when inteUigeacp 
arrived that the King<was about to 
return to Europe, 'pie accounts wepa 
received with an expression of oatir 
ward joy, not unmingled with secret 
apprebenfion. Although.- the Kifi^ 
had given his consent to the new sjfsy 
tem, his sincerity might pmrbapa -hf 
more than doubted; and it might even 
be apprehended, ^at a still greater 
dial^e to a similar system, just eatia^ 
billed, as we shall see, in hie Ame*^ 
rican dominions, might be a fesdui^ 
motive of his return. Even in th^ 
letter announcing the royal intent>QQ« 
was found the expression, ** my va|r 
sals,” which was considered as s^ 
vouring greatly too much of the ap- 
cient order of things. These jeafeiMo 
spirits even found room for criUasm 
in the expressions apmove, and easUh 
thui as applied to tne constitutioi^ 
when there was room, as they concei¬ 
ved, for nothing more than simple ac* 
ceptance. These objections were even 
introduced into a dcclaratoiy protest* 
which was unanimously earned. 

Such was the state or men's minds, 
when, on ^e 3d of July, it was an¬ 
nounced that tlic^rcwal ficet liad en¬ 
tered the Tagus Tne Contes imme¬ 
diately took the stridjpit precautions 
to provide for this crisis. Measures 
were adopted to 8l||g|iresa among the 
people any violent lymptosns of loyal¬ 
ty, which might have been unfavour¬ 
able tp the constitutional order It 
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was decreed, that no foreigner should 
hold any ofhee without the consent of 
the Cortes, and that the Count do 
Palmela, with certain *other persons 
named, should not disembark along 
with the King. These resolutions 
were notihed to Lis Majesty by a de¬ 
putation, which had instructions to 
lemain on board till the moment of 
landing However in^uiious these 
measures must have been felt, no re¬ 
sentment was expressed j and, on the 
following day, before noon, the King 
landed in great pomp, and amid the 
acclamations of the people. After 
the service of TeJ)eum at the cathe¬ 
dral, he repaired to the hall of the 
Cortes, and made oath to the constitu¬ 
tion with every shew of sinceMty Mu¬ 
tual sjpeeches of congratulation then 
passed between the President and the 
King. Some expiessions ot the lat¬ 
ter, however, appearing to imply, that 
he considered hiinsclf as sharing the 
legislative power with the Cortes, a 
representation was drawn up, point¬ 
ing out the discrepancy between these 
expressions and the articles of the 
constitution. The King, in reply, 
used eveiy assurance by which he 
could satisfy them of the absolute and 
unqualified manner in which lie ac¬ 
cepted the code presented to hiin 


As soon as the King had named a 
ministry, the Cortes dissolved the Re¬ 
gency, and declared him in the exer¬ 
cise of the executive functions of the 
government. 

Ihis change in tlie Poituguese c> n- 
stitution produced, from the first, a 
difhculty m maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the great monarchical * 
potentates This was increased by 
eonie accidental circumstances ^ 
one of the constitutional lejoicings, 
the delegate from Rome, and, in an¬ 
other, the Russian fpnsul, liad their 
windows broken in consequence of a 
refusal to illuminate Warm remon- 
sti antes were hereupon made by the 
Russian and Austrian ambassado 
who stated their determination not to 
illuminate on any such occasion, and 
demanded security, that they should 
experience no molestation Recei¬ 
ving none which appeared to them 
satisfactory, they took their depar¬ 
ture on the 22d of August, with all 
their suite, except a consul to watch 
ovei their commercial concerns. Ap¬ 
prehensions were entertained, that a 
rupture might be the consequence, 
blit, though the relations with these 
powers remained m a precarious and 
unfriendly position, nothing occurred 
that amounted to open hostility. 
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CHAPTER X 

ITAl \ 

King of Naples arrives at Layhach—Yields to the Views of the Confederates 
—Austrian Army passes the Po—Preparations at Naples —Defeat 
ncral Pepe —Dissolution of the Army — Aushian^ enter Naples — He-esta^ 
'hhslmeni of the King—Measures taken hy him.—Discontents in Piedmont, 
—The Students at Turin —Revolutionary Movements.—Abdication of the 
King —-Spanish Constitution piodaimed—Desertion of the Pnnee of Ca- 
t'lgnaiu—Action at Novara —Genetal submission —Treaty oj Occupation, 


Thi. last year closed that ciitical pe¬ 
riod which was to usher in the final 
catastrophe of the Neapolitan revolu¬ 
tion. The King, whom wc left at 
Florence, did not linger in that city, 
but, proceeding, even at this iigoi- 
ous season, through the Venetian 
States, and across the None Alps, ai- 
nved on the 8th January at Layhach 
The Empeiors of Russia and Austria 
were already there No negotiation 
ensued. The King was infoimed that 
no room was left for dehbeiation or 
discussion The purpose of the mo- 
narchs was irrevocably formed, on no 
account to acknowledge or peimit the 
state of things established m the king¬ 
dom of the two Sicilies Ii, theicfore, 
thei evolntionary govei nmeut, as there 
was reason to fear, should refuse lo un- 
,do all Its acts, and to resign its self-as¬ 
sumed existence, all the resouices of 
both emjHrcs were to be employed in 
putting It down by force of arms It 
was added, that the alarm and danger 
into which tlus revolution had thrown 
the neighbouring states, lendered it 
indispensable thatthej should call up¬ 


on Naples for some guarantee of its fn-i 
ture tranquillity. This could only be 
afforded by the temporary occupation 
of its territory by Austrian tioops; a 
measure which would in no degree 
touch on national independence This 
measuic was at all events finally resol¬ 
ved upon, but, in caseof unconditional 
submission on the part of the Neapoli¬ 
tans, the tioops thus quaitered would 
be maintained at the expense of the 
powei towhith they belonged, while, 
in the event of resistance, the funds 
must be supplied by Naples heiscif 
The King having then inquiied.ivhat 
system was to be substituted for that 
which the raonaithswcie deteimined 
to ovei throw, the reply was, that it 
must icst solely and absolutely with 
himsdf,acting<)ntheadviceoftheper- 
sons whom he might judge bestquali- 
fied to give to his people th*e constitu¬ 
tion which might to him appear best 
calculated to promote their welfare 
The King represents himself as having 
cai ftestly attempted to obtain soraemo- 
(hfication of these purposes, approxi- 
niatmlf to the engagements wnicli he 
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had HO solemnly taken , but, finding 
the determinations of his august bre¬ 
thren immovable, he gave his oaths to 
the wind, and meekly resigned him¬ 
self to the fatal necessity of being re¬ 
established in aU the plenitude of ab¬ 
solute power 

The unfoi tunate Neapolitans,mean- 
time, were awaiting, with intense an¬ 
xiety, theissue, which they might have 
so well foreseen, of this inauspicious 
journey. Little satisfaction was afford¬ 
ed by the King's first letter, in which 
he merely spoke of the amusement he 
found in hunting, and the superiority 
of his dogs to those of the Emperor 
Alexander The want of information 
was fully supplied by the next, dated 
the 20th January, in which he com¬ 
municated all the above particulars, 
stating, that it was out of his powei, 
and, he believed, out of any human 
power, to obtain a different result; 
and that no alternative appealed to be 
left, but that of seeking, it possible, to 
avert the calamities of war, by an un¬ 
qualified acquiescence The Duke de 
Gallo, minister at war, who had ac¬ 
companied the King, wrote soon after 
to the same effect He had been de¬ 
tained from proceeding to Laybach 
till everything was fixed The King 
then, in reply to every argument he 
could use, urged the total impossibi¬ 
lity of alteiing the determination of 
the Congress. The Duke was also ad¬ 
mitted to a general meeting of the mi¬ 
nisters plenipotentiary, but merely to 
hear from M de Metternich, the im¬ 
mutable determination formed by the 
allied courts, without being allowed 
to urge anything in reply He found 
that Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
took the lead in this resolution, and 
were prepared to support it bj the 
most active measures Franee passive- 
lyconcuired. Britain piofessedastrict 
neutrality , and her minister was pre¬ 
sent merely as a spectator. 

Austria no longer lost any time in 


acting upon the principles thus pe¬ 
remptorily announced, and which she 
]ustified, m a long declaration, pub¬ 
lished at Verona on the ISth Febru- 
ary The army in;Upper Italy, amour^t- 
ing to between 50 and 60,000 men, 
was placed under the command of Ge¬ 
neral Fnmont, and received imme- ^ 
diate orders to pass the Po It was iny 
the most formidable state The long 
continued war, so recently termina¬ 
ted, had given to it a completely 
hardy and veteran character, while a 
sufficient interval of peace had elap¬ 
sed, to fill up Its ranks, and place it 
in the highest state of equipment and 
discipline 

On the 4th February, Fnmont, from 
his head quartersPadua, published 
a proclamation, announcing to the ar¬ 
ray the immediate intention of cross¬ 
ing the Po. They were strongly re¬ 
commended to maintain order and dis¬ 
cipline, both t.i passing through the 
terntories of friendly powers, and af¬ 
ter they had crossed the Neapolitan 
frontiei Only the enemies of public 
tranquillity, only rebels to their King, 
would oppose any resistance, but 
they would in vain attempt to obstruct 
the salutary object which this anociy 
was destined to accomplish. The 
consequences would fall on their own 
heads, not upon those of loyal and 
peaceable citizens 

On the following day, the whole 
army broke up and passed the Po, at 
or near Cremona, where the entire 
body dll celled its march upon Bolog¬ 
na. On reaching that city, it split into 
two great divisions, one of which pro¬ 
ceeded east ward through the Marches, 
upon Ancona, while the other direct¬ 
ed Its course to the west, by Florence 
and Rome m 

These communications, and the mea¬ 
sures founded upon them, could ^t 
fail to throw Naples into the utmost 
agitation. All hopes of preserving her 
(onstitntion, at any price but that of 
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a war with the great powers, were 
now at an The Pnnce, however, 
made no hentabon in declaring his de¬ 
termination to support the constitu- 
i^nal system j and, m a council of mi- 
nnters, declared himself ready to share 
the dangers and destinies of the na¬ 
tion ; to expose his own life, and what 
^ was still dearer to him, the lives of his 
'IFamily, in defending its nghts, inda- 
p«ndence, and honour. It was thea 
determined to consider the declaration 
of the King, as not having emanated 
from his free wiil, and consequently 
not binding upon his subjects. At the 
same time, orders were issued for pla- 
cin^r the regular army in a full state of 
activity, and for reinforcing it with 
50,000 militia, or^ legionary soldiers. 
As some jealousy inspired by the 
presence both of a French and English 
squadron in the Bay, the ambassadors 
of the two powers wei e called upon to 
explain the motives for which they 
were stationed there Both replied, 
that their instructions, in the event of 
the approaching war, were to observe 
the strictest ncutrahty, unless, contrary 
to expectation, any steps were taken, 
affecting the personal safety of the 
royal fs^ly 

The session of Parliament had clo¬ 
sed on the Slst January ; bu^, accord¬ 
ing to the constitution, a permanent 
deputation was left, to which the 
Pnnee immediately communicated the 
dispatches from Laybach, and his own 
determination to adnerc to the national 
cause. The deputation lost no tune in 
convoking an extraordinary session, 
which was effected, without delay, as 
all the members, foreseeing such a call, 
had remained in the capital. The par- 
hament accordingly met on the 13th, 
and was opened by a speech from the 
Pnnee, m which he reiterated his ex> 
presuoDs of attachment to tlic consti¬ 
tution They immediately decided, 
that the propositions made by the Ah 
.lied Powers, could on 110 accouul be 


accepted, as tending to the destruction 
of the constitution, and the occupiUaoli 
of the kingdom by foreign troops j 
that every act performed by the King,, 
contrary to the oaths formerly taken 
h^r him, was to be considered as done 
under constraint; and that the most 
vigorous steps should be taken to save 
the nation. 

The parliament now began instant¬ 
ly to apply tnemselves to i^itary pre¬ 
paration. Unfortunately it was for the 
first tune; for everything most ur¬ 
gently required for the national de- 
tence, had been hitherto omitted. No 
commander in chief was appointed; 
no plan of operations had been form¬ 
ed ; no magazines, no hospitals, no 
means of subsistence Nothing had 
been done to clothe, arm, or discipline 
the mthtia Letters from London, of¬ 
fering supplies of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, to be paid for at a convenient time, 
had remained unanswered, and Sir 
Robert Witson’s overtures of personal 
service had met with the same recep¬ 
tion. The treasury was empty; and a 
forced loan of 3,000,000 ducats was 
found difficult to levy However, the 
government seemed now resolved to da 
Its utmost to repair former negl^t. The 
militia, whatever their subsequent con¬ 
duct might be, were not slow m obey¬ 
ing the call to repair to the frontier.. 
A large force, such as it was, was conse¬ 
quently assembled, and it only remain- 
^ to distnbute it in the most prudent 
and advantageous manner 

The frontier line to be defended, be¬ 
gan at Fonde, and extended first west¬ 
ward along the southern boundary of 
the Terra di Savoro, then, changing its 
direction, it striptched.from south to 
north, along the western frontier of 
the Abruzzi With a view to its de¬ 
fence, the army was divided into two 
great corps, one of which, stationed in 
the Terra di Savoro, had its head 
quarters at San Germano, and covered 
the onost direct And easy route, from 
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the Roman Statea to the capital. The 
road, which was partly cut through 
extensive marshes, ha4 been inundated 
and broken up in sudi a manner, as to 
render the approach very difficult 
This army was the most numeroi|[3, 
and cont«uned the largest proportion 
of disciplined troops , it was com* 
manded by General Carascosa, having 
under him Filangieri, Ambrosio, and 
other officers of some diAinction The 
second corps oc( upied the Abruzzi, 
and was commanded by General Pepe 
Though inferior in number, and com¬ 
posed chiefly of militia, yet, from the 
strength of the country, the bravery of 
Its peasantry, and the reputation of 
the general, it was supposed by many 
to present the most formidable barrier 
to the invading army 

The defensive line thus occupied by 
the Neapolitan armies^ might, m some 
respects,*be considered as strong ; yet 
It laboured under a deep and almost ir¬ 
remediable defect. The Abruzzi, by 
their position, form scarcely an inte¬ 
gral part of the kingdom of Naples 
They are about an hundred miles in 
advance of the rest, occupying one 
side of Italy ; while the Roman States 
fill the other The consequence is, that 
the corps defending these provinces 
was almost entirely insulated from that 
which covered the capital, as it was on- 
ly by a very long and circuitous line, 
that they were able to communicate 
It was diflicult to devise a sclieme for 
remedying this disadvantage The main 
army might have advanced upon Rome, 
and thus placed itself in a line with that 
of General Pepe j but, besides that 
there was scarcely time for such an 
operation, it w^s incogsistent with any 
plan of defensive warfare, and could 
only be supported by committing the 
troopa immediately in> a general en¬ 
gagement. The whole force, again, 
might have pushed forward into the 
Abruzzi, and placed itself on the ene¬ 


my’s flank ; but this left 

open the road to the upon 

which the Austrians woujQl- probably 
have marched, without any appidhen- 
sion from so undisciplined an army Y'. 
hind them The best plan, thereio.e, 
after all, would probably have beenrto 
concentrate all their regular and effec¬ 
tive force in front of Naples, leaving 
mditia corps to occupy the foitresss« 
iRnd defiles of the Abruzzi, which 
would have been coiitrai y to the policy 
of the Austrian troops to spend their 
time in forcing. ^ 

There are only two modes of war¬ 
fare in which new troops can make 
head against disciplined armies One is, 
in the defence of fortresses ; the oCbcr, 
in irregular wai fare among mountain¬ 
ous tracts In attempting to engage 
on the plain, they are inevitably over¬ 
whelmed The Neapolitans, who had 
few strong fortresses, ought to have 
looked upon the mountains, which 
cover so great a part of their kingdom, 
as their main bulwark They ought ei¬ 
ther to have abandoned the capital, or 
to have converted it into an entrench¬ 
ed camp, and defended it like Sa¬ 
ragossa But there was no command¬ 
ing mind, to take a bold and decisive 
view of their situation. They thought 
only of carrying on war according to 
Its regular routine between disciplined 
armies; a system which they could 
not adopt with any chance of success. 

The Austrian army, meantime, was 
proceeding by forced marches through 
Italy. The right wing, under the com¬ 
mander in dhief, took its course by 
Florence, Sienna, and Rome This 
last city It did not enter, at the parti¬ 
cular request of the Pope, but passed 
close to Its walls. The left wing, un¬ 
der Count Walmoden, proceeded along 
the Adriatic, to Ancona, then turned 
to the left, upon Uibino and Sppleto 
Before the end of February, the whole 
Austrian force was concentrated lu^hc 
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8outbi^i4l|4H^the Roman States, be* 
tvireeo ilw'^^^vince of AbrussKi and 
the MeditdM«nean. 

The King, meantime, openly espou* 
8 (<d and supported the Tiftws of the al- 
heu povrers In order to dissipate the 
salutary fiction of the govelraiment, by 
which he was held to be in a state of 
restraint, he set out for Naples, and 
*limt before him a proclamation, in 
"^iiich he ordered all his subjects, and 
his armies by land and sea, to consider 
and receive the Austrian army advan¬ 
cing towards Nafilcs, as friends, who 
acted only for the true inteiests of the 
kingdom. Far from intendfhg to pu¬ 
nish or subjugate them, they hnd no 
viCw but to unite themselves with the 
Neapolitan armies, in securing tranquil¬ 
lity, and protecting*\he true friends of 
the good of thetr country, the faithful 
subjects of their King 

Under these circumstances, General 
Pepe, whose disposition impelled him 
to enterprise, had obtained pt rmission 
to make inroads into the Roman States, 
and endeavour to excite them to insur¬ 
rection. Already a band of 300 or 
400 refugees had entered from the 
north of the Abruzzi, and, under the 
title of the ** Patnotie Union for the 
Roman States, ’ had hoisted the stand- 
ard^f the Carbonari, and proclaimed 
the Spanish constitution, but they were 
soon dispersed and driven back by a de¬ 
tachment of troops On the 20th Fe¬ 
bruary, however, General Pepe advan¬ 
ced and occupied Rieti; thence push¬ 
ed forward to Term, and even threat¬ 
ened the bridge of Otriioh, when a 
body of cavalry, forming the vanguard 
of the Austrians, made its appearance. 
The Neapolitan general then prudent¬ 
ly withdrew, evacuating all the posi¬ 
tions which he had occupied beyond 
his own territory. 

Frlmont now advanced, and, on the 
24>th, established his head-quarters at 
Rieti. From this point he immediate¬ 
ly began to disperse on all sides the 


proclaihations of the Kitig^of' Najdeir 
and the allied sovereigns He aMide 
here a considerable pause, the objdet 
of which was; doubtless, in some 
gree, to await the effect of these pro^ 
cftmations, but there are appearanctes 
as if he felt also the*Neapolttan prepa* 
rations vas somewhat imposing He 
seems at length to have formed the re¬ 
solution to avail himself of the insula¬ 
ted position of the Abiuzzi, and be¬ 
gan to draw all his troops round the 
entrances into that province, with the 
view of separately attacking and de<- 
stroying the army of General Pepe. 
He could then inarch down, though 
by a circuitous route, upon Naples, 
and would only have to cope with thh 
army of Carascosa, discouraged by the 
disastrous opening of the campaign 
It was in these circumstances that 
General Pepe determined to make an 
attack on the Austrians No argument 
which he has used in his narrative can 
convince us, that this step was not an 
imprudent as it proved to be fatal. The 
plan of committing his tomuRuary mi¬ 
litia to a conflict in the held with su 
fine a veteran army, is so palpably er¬ 
roneous, that he does not even attempt 
to defend it in the abstract. The only 
statement to which we can attack any 
importance is, that, in consequence of 
the Austrian proclamations, andiof the 
new hardships of a military life, there 
had been some disbanding in the mib- 
tia, and he apprehended that a few 
days of inaction, or of retreat, would 
have rendered that disbanding general. 
If this was so, the case was at aU 
eventii desperate, and he mi|^t take 
the possibilities'of an engagement But 
we doubt the st«ct precision of tlieae 
statements, when we find*him, in the 
same breath, declaring that his system 
was defensive, and that he had in view 
merely a rcooniwtasance, a term sure¬ 
ly oievcr before applied to a general at¬ 
tack with a whole army Rveii a par¬ 
tial advantage, w» suspect, could have 
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been of no real benefit to the Neapoli- 
tan»$ b^t would rather have tended the 
more to dnve th€»n from that defen¬ 
sive system, in which day their only 
chuice of anccess 

In pursuance of his resolution, PtSpe 
c<^lected, on the 6th, at Civita Ducali, 
a force of 3000 regulars, and 7000 mi¬ 
litia, and, on the morning of the 7th, 
attacked the Austrian posts at Riett 
It appears that the conflict was earned 
on for several hours by the Neapoli¬ 
tans with very considerable vigour, and 
that they repelled very formidable 
chaiges of Austrian cavalry. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, the issue was such as 
It could not fail to be. The Austnans 
havmg moved a corps on his nght 
flank, he found htmaelf under the ne¬ 
cessity of retreating The movement 
was executed m good order by the re¬ 
gular troops; but, among tbe miUtia, 
as usual with new troops, m such cir¬ 
cumstances, alarm and dispersion soon 
began to spread Fepe, however, was 
able to keep together a number suffi¬ 
cient to^rcover nis retreat among the 
mounWins. Darkness augmented the 
panic among these undisciphned forces, 
dismay and disorder refgned through 
the whole of that faittl,night. The 
moramg dawned; and Pepe saw scarce- 
It a wreck of the army which formed 
tue main hope of Neapolitan indepen¬ 
dence. It was with difficulty that a 
Tew hundred men could be collected to 
d^nd the pass of Antrodocco, by 
which the enemy were preparing to 
enter the Abruazi He thep hastened 
to Aqnila, the capital of the provmce, 
in hopes of collecting the scattered 
bands, and organizing a new plan of 
defence. «, 

Frimont, to whom this action laid 
open the weakness of the enemy, lost 
not a moment in following up his ad¬ 
vantage. On the 9th, he attacked An- 
trodocco,which was vigorously defend¬ 
ed |iy General Russo, who yielded on¬ 
ly to those supenoc numbers, which 


enabled the enemy to tmn bis^pontion. 
Pq>e could not rally a smgW l^Ualion, 
even those which were marching to re¬ 
inforce him, alfficmed by the crowd of , 
fugitives, and the I'eports which tVy 
spread, followed the example of ois- 
persion. On the 10th, the Austnans 
entered Aquila, where they were well 
received by the friends of the King, * 
who alone ventured to appear at tk<» 
IBCment 

Fnmont spent a idiortmtervalinclear- 
ingthe neighbourhood of Aquila of any 
detached bands wbiph ttill kept toge¬ 
ther fie then began his march to at- 
tack^the Army covenng Naples, which 
had now posted itself beluna the Garig- 
liano. But, before he reachedtheGang- 
liano, there was no longer aft army to at¬ 
tack In what miuiier this large force, 
which wasboastedofbytheNeapohtana, 
as capable of contenffing with the first 
military power in Europe, instantane¬ 
ously vanished, has never yet been fully 
disclosed It is only known, that the 
whole, m one mass, broke up, and set 
out for their houses It seems vain, 
after such an issue, to set forth the 
Neapol^n. troops as an army of he¬ 
roes. It IS said# indeedi that similar ex¬ 
amples cd" dupersion were frequent m 
the first peiMids of the Spamsh, and 
even of ^ French revolution jglut, 
thougKthese nations cejftainly presrat- 
ed repeated instances of tumultuary 
flight from the field of battle, we re- 
coUect no instances of flying ha¬ 
ving seen an enemy It must be con¬ 
fess, however, that there were some 
circuix^tanc^B tending to paUiate at 
least this extraordinary dis^y of pu¬ 
sillanimity* The appearance of an ar¬ 
my acting under the authority of the 
King, and the dispersion of his pro¬ 
clamations, forbidding resistance, bad 
shaken the firmness of the troops, and 
had spread general mistrust and Mispi- 
cion through all. AU the roads were 
crowded with fiigitives from tbe fatal 
field of Rieti, wW, to excuse their own 
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flight aflfd di^rsioiit repreeented* in 
the most dtagg^rated colours) the dis¬ 
asters oS the Abruzzi. There appears 
to have pi^vailed, prior to the aver¬ 
sion, a total confusion and insuborain- 
ation ; and, tKough General Pepe de¬ 
nies the fact of the troops having tulfl- 
ed their arms against their officers, if, 
seems cdnfirmed bf a dispatch publish- 
l^^lsd at the tune by Carascosa. Before 
the Austrians reached the GangKtiito, 
nothing remained of that mighty arma¬ 
ment, except the royal guards, who 
shut themselveeojip to Capua, declaring 
their intention to obey the orders of 
the King; and two Or three battalions, 
which embraced the same party, and 
jOmed the invaders The tmr was ler» 
minated. 

At Naples, dni^g this sertes of dis¬ 
aster, all was confusion and agitation 
An individual, 0ian Pietro, who had 
made a festival to celebrate the ap¬ 
proach of the Austrians, was stabbed 
with a dagger marked with the num¬ 
ber I, as if to intinmte that more were 
in readmess against those who should 
manifest a similar disposition.'* On the 
8 th, the Prince, who;, to display his 
zeal had undertaken to place himself 
at the head of the army, set out for 
Capua There, duringtM night of the 
9 tb, he learned the disaster at Rieti 
Next day. General Carascosa proceed¬ 
ed to change his position in conse¬ 
quence, when his armyfell into a confu¬ 
sion, which proraosticated the entire 
breaking up which followed. The 
Pnnee returned to Naples, and, on see¬ 
ing the disastrous turn oT affair8,'8ecms 
to nave thought only of effeiimg a re¬ 
conciliation with his father and with the 
allies He was aided in these views by 
Florestan Pepc, who had adopted a 
course of policy quite opposite to that 
' of hiB brother WiUiam The latter has- 
tened to Naples, and urged the forma¬ 
tion of a new plan for the defence of the 
kingdom; that tht parliament and the 
> royal family should retire into Sicily; 


thM a new army should be reoi^aiuzed 
at Salerno, and, if necessary, should re¬ 
tire upon the Calabnas, where they 
might reckon upon a general nsuw. 
These views were overruled} and, 
llioughthe general received at first per¬ 
mission to assemble a corps at SaleiOO) 
counter-orders were afterwards issued- 
On the 12th, the parbament were in- 
ducedby the Pnnee and the royalistpar- 
ty, townte a letterof submission to the 
l^g. After expressions of the warm¬ 
est and most dutiful attachment, they 
recalled to him, in a respectful manner, 
alUhe plcdgeswhichhebad given in fis- 
voiir of the constitution These they 
gave as a reason for belie viag him to have 
been in a state of constraint, when he 
made communications of so contrary a 
tenor. They then concluded: ** If your 
Majufty DOW thinks it desirable that 
we should deviate in some points from 
the system previously adopted, conde¬ 
scend to appear once more m the midst 
of your people—disclose to us^ in full 
confidence, your real inclinations—and 
state frankly what ameliorations you 
think necessary in our present systmn. 
But let not foreigners, 8ire-^et not 
^ foreigners interpose between the peo¬ 
ple and their Auer. Xiet it not be sssd, 
that their presence was necessary to m- 
spire with devotion, obedience, and fi¬ 
delity, a people who love and respect 
their moaareh Let not our code be 
stained with the blood either of our 
enemies or of our brethren. Let your 
Majesty’s throne be founded upon the 
hearts of your people, not upon tlie 
sword of the OUramgntam^*' It was 
far too late now to en|ertamsiqr «ich 
hopes. The powers at Laybach had 
decided, in the^most peremptory man¬ 
ner, that even the most unqualified sub¬ 
mission was not to exempt N^l^ 
from the doom of foreign occupation. 
Having made the full attempt to re¬ 
sist, and failed only from want of cou¬ 
rage, they became liable to all the pe- 
naxtes pronounced by that supreme 
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board of European judicature The 
letter was earned by General Fardella, 
to the King, who was then at Florence 
The Monarch received him and 
sent a courteous reply; in which, how¬ 
ever, he took no notice of the demands 
so 'Strongly, but vainly, urged by the 
parliament. 

The unsatisfactory return of Gene¬ 
ral Fardella, and the approach of the 
Austrian army, were nearly simultane¬ 
ous. On the 20th, a suspension of hln- 
tiiities with General Carascosa was 
agreed to , and, on the same day, the 
capitulation of Capua and Averza was 
signed. The Austrians were within 
only a day’s march of Naples, when the 
final operation took place, of signing 
the capitulation of that city, including 
those of the fortresses of Gaeta and 
Pescara In all these capitulation^, the 
surrender was made to the King, and 
the garrisons introduced consisted 
partly of Austrians, partly of that part 
of the Neapolitan troops who were 
considered as worthy of confidence 
The fatal moment now approached, 
when the short-lived flame of Neapoli¬ 
tan freedom was to be for ever extin¬ 
guished The greater number of th^" 
members of parliament htid fled, eitheT 
to retired situations in the country, or 
beyond seas Thei e remained, however, 
a rew firm spirits, who resolved to hold 
their station to the last Ol» the 19th 
March, the Deputy Poeino urged, that, 
though the imheard of catastrophes 
which had befallen the army had depri¬ 
ved them oi their strength, they had not 
diminished their rights Before, there¬ 
fore, a foreign amy compelled them to 
separate, he called on them to protest 
before God and man for the independ¬ 
ence of the nation and the throne. A 
protest was tlierefore drawn up, in 
which, after stating the rights by 
which they exercised their functions, 
and the deplorable circumstances which 
were about to compel their suspension, 
they added, ** We pretest against the 


violation of the law of nations'} we re¬ 
serve the rights of the natioU and the 
King, we appeal to the wisdom of his 
Royal Highness, and hia august fa¬ 
ther , and we commit the cause of the 
throne, and our national independence, 
^ 1^0 the hands of that God, who di¬ 
rects the destinies of kings and people ” 
This chosen remnant were still sitting, 
while the Austrian vanguard enterCtT 
the capital, and they remained till two,*^ 
the usual hour of parting They then 
separated fur the last time, and an 
hour after, an armed ferce entered the 
haU. 

The entrance of the Austrians into 
Naples, was accompanied by a royal 
edict, emitted at Florence on the lUlK, 
by which SIX persor^were named to ad¬ 
minister the government till the arrival 
of the King. The utmost activity was 
now employed to undb all that the par¬ 
liament and the chiefs of the revolution 
had done, during the last eight months. 
A decree of the 28th March, pro¬ 
nounced the sentence of death against 
all who, from this date, should enter 
the sect'tof the Carbonari, or who, be¬ 
ing members, should continue to at¬ 
tend any of their meetings All the 
volunteer aij^d free corps, which had 
been mstitut^ m the courserof the re¬ 
volution, Were abohshed, and the mem¬ 
bers ordered to give up their arms,— 
domiciliary visits were appointed to 
seardh for arms, and the severest penal¬ 
ties decreed against any in whose pos¬ 
session they should be found Mea¬ 
sures were at .the same time taken to 
prosecute the^authors and chief sup¬ 
porters of the revolution The most 
obnoxious, among whom was Gineral 
Pepe, had already left the kingdom, 
and repaired to Barcelona, where they 
expenenced, not only protection, but a 
cordial welcome 

Naples, notwithstanding the total 
dissolution of Its armies, was not en¬ 
tirely tranquil Moirelli, Coneihri, Ml* 
ntchinl, and other heads of the revolu- « 
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tion, endeavoured to collect the scat¬ 
tered frtigthents, to form them into 
^ucnllast atid carry on a desultory war¬ 
fare. The Austrian troops, however, 
forming themselves into movable co¬ 
lumns, and traversing the provinces 
where this new war was attempted, m 
a short time reduced them to subjec- 
^ tion. A more serious effect was produ- 
Sicily. TheArchbishopofPaler¬ 
mo and General Rossaroll proclaimed 
the abolition of royalty, and the esta¬ 
blishment of a republic Rossaroll, ha¬ 
ving obtained possession of ^esbina, as¬ 
sumed the title ofGeneral of the Con¬ 
stitutional Army of Sicily and Gala- 
bria iJe embarked on the 2d April, 
with the view of carrying the war in¬ 
to Calabria , but, being opposed by a 
flotilla, which he hJT^ expected to aid 
him, he was obliged to return. On at¬ 
tempting to enter Messina, however, 
he found the gates shut, and the can¬ 
non turned against him. He had then 
nothing left but to ^t sail for Spam la 
the view of keeping dov n similar move¬ 
ments, a detachment of 8000 men was 
immediately embarked for Palermo, 
On the 15th May, the King made 
his entry into the capital, tw now 
published a proclamation,^ which he 
expressed, m very sevefie!!.t¥m8, the 
light m which he viewed the recent 
proceedings The calamities and crimes 
which had taken place were numerous 
and grievous, and had produced m him 
a deep affliction He professed, how¬ 
ever, that no personal resentment would 
influence his decisions. The only 
thought which would oircupy him, 
would be to banish, by days of, peace 
and prosperity, the memory of those 
disastrous errors, by which some guilty 
men had stained the last page^ of Nea¬ 
politan history A council of enlight¬ 
ened men would be immediately form¬ 
ed, who, by sound fundamental laws, 
would secure to them every real good, 
and banish from theif mind those chi- 
mencsl projects, whicli could occasion 


only bitter regret and leAgthened ad¬ 
versity They were warned| however, 
that nothing could avail without an in¬ 
violable attachment to the rights of the 
legitimate sovereignty, and to the or¬ 
der of things legally established. 

The first steps taken by the King 
were, as might be expected, i ather con¬ 
formable to the temper which this pro¬ 
clamation displayed, than to the actual 
professions which it contained Three 
days after, four courts martial were 
formed, to try the officers accused of 
being concerned in the affaiis of Nola, 
Mouteforte, and Aquillmo, while the 
members of the parliament, who had 
distinguished themselves most by their 
patriotic zeal, were delivered into the 
hands of Austria, wUfleh immured them 
in strong castles on the German fron- 

jfl^reeably to the promise made by 
the King^ a junta of consultation was 
immediately appointed, to prepare a 
new constitution , and >t soon produ¬ 
ced one as free certainly as the Neapo¬ 
litans had reason to expect, after the 
valiant stand which they bad made for 
their rights. This deliberative assem- 
Wy was indeed appointed, with a mem¬ 
ber for each district in the kingdom j 
but when we state, that all these i»mn- 
bers were appointed bif the King, and 
removable by him, nothing more need 
be said on the subject '1 his paternal 
Prince, indeed, exercised his adminis¬ 
tration with such a degree of rigour, that 
even Austria thought herself bound to 
interfere, and urge the adoption of more 
moderate policy as the only security for 
themaiutenanceof tranquility Rut the 
King, however acquiescent to the de¬ 
mands of his alhe^ when they went to 
re-establish and enlarge his own powef, 
made a bold stand when they went to 
limit It many degree. Austria could not 
insist, in any accordance with her prin¬ 
ciples, and was therefore obliged toleave 
the King to goyern his dominions as he 
chose^ Sicily, hoover, was now sepa- 
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rated from Naples} but, as it was only 
to have imposed upon it a government 
equally absolute, tius ohange afforded 
very little satisfaction. . 

Towards the close of the Neapoh- 
tan contest, the opposite quarter of 
Italy experienced a grand movement, 
which, had it been in any degree se¬ 
conded from the quarter which gave it 
birth, might have prodi/Oed extensive 
and permanent effects The fine king¬ 
dom of Piedmont had fully shared the 
general impulse, which, dunng the last 
twenty years, had been given to the 
Italian mipd Its union with France, 
though not affording any practical ex- 
nence of a free system, had yet bro- 
n the habit o| eubmissive reverence 
for the anstocracy, and had excited 
men*s minds to reflection on political 
sulqectB. Generally speaking, the spi¬ 
rit both of Italian independence and of 
constitutional government h^d taken 
deep root. It was not wonderful, then, 
that the examples of Spam, of Portu¬ 
gal, and of Naples, countries closely 
umted in national character, and locm 
connexion, should powerfully influence 
the minds of the Piedmontese. 
other sentiment gave new force to their 
present feehngs. They shared the ge¬ 
neral mdignation felt in Not thern Ituy, 
at seeing so large a portion of that fine 
country trampled beneath theiron yoke 
of the ultramontane powers. It was 
not without deep umbrage, then, that 
Austria was seen pouring in army af¬ 
ter army, and carrying forward opera¬ 
tions, the success of which would fix 
her sole and sovereign arbiter of Italy. 

These dispositions had been for some 
time fermenting among a considerable 
number of, the citizens and mihtary. 
Writings were circulated among the 
troops, tending to infiame their hatred 
against Austria, and to excite them to 
vindicate the independence of Italy. 
The students, who, all over tlie conti¬ 
nent, are foremost ^ the popular pause. 


were the class among whom the first 
movement manifested itself* A, party 
of them went to the theatre^ nttired m 
red caps, a revolutionary ensign, though 
their inends insist, that it was worn 
merely by accident, and as a piece of 
dress common m some parts of the 
neighbourmg country The unfavour¬ 
able inference, however, was rendered , 
probable by the tumultuary expression 
of theur sentiments at every passageji., 
which could be considered as having 
any pohtical allusion. The disturb¬ 
ance which they excited, was so con¬ 
siderable, that a des^6tic police judged 
Itself called upon to interfere. They 
attacked this youthful party as they 
went out, dispersed them, and ci^ricd 
off two as prisoners AU the students 
were in a ferme’^; at this treatment 
of their comrades; they exclaimed 
against it, as contrary to the privileges 
o? the university ; and, seeing, next 
day, the arrested individuals conveyed 
through the street to the state prison, 
they assailed with cnes and hisses the 
carabineers who escorted them No no¬ 
tice being taken by the troops of this 
disorderly behaviour, the students be¬ 
came emboldened by impunity; they 
worked themselves up to a kind of 
boyishfrgngcy^and, repairing to the uni¬ 
versity, di^&ermined to estabhsh them¬ 
selves in It as a fortified position. They 
compassed the court, threw up the 
benches in the form of a wall, and 
walking under the piazzas, hke mad¬ 
men, exclaimed, We demand our 
comrades, and will have them, cott 
what It then wrung each others 

hands, and swore to live and die to¬ 
gether. Count Baiba, minister of the 
interior, and also president of the uni¬ 
versity, repaired to the spot, and en¬ 
deavoured, by mild remonstrances,* to 
recal them to order, but without any 
success. The Count then determined 
to proceed at once to extremities. 
Four companies of grenadiers were 
ordered to the spot, to put down this 
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juvenile imsiHTeetion. The commander, 
in advancing»calkd upon them to yield, 
but was answered by a slibwer of stones. 
The order to charge was immediately 
given; the feeble entrenchment was 
at once carried | and the unfortunate 
youths^ feehng the bayonets at their 
breasts, ftW in every direction. They 
^are said to have been pursued with 
vindictive fury along the stairs, into 
lecture rooms, and even into the 
chapel. It was remarked by their 
friends, that many of the wounds in¬ 
flicted on this calamitous occasion 
were with the sSbre, which shewed 
that they were given by offlcers 
Twenty-five were earned to the hos¬ 
pital I others, though wounded, were 
able to make their way home 

This diBturl$^nce,-which never had 
anything formidable in its physical 
character, left, however, deep imjpres- 
sions on the minds of many of the 
pnncipal inhabitants, who were con¬ 
nected with the sufferers, and thus 
tended to heighten that effervescence, 
which so many circumstances had uni¬ 
ted in ei.citing The mission of the 
Austrian Count Bubna gave nse to 
the report, that the cession of some 
fortresses was abput to be demanded 
from Piedmont. Men’s mmds were 
worked up to a high pitch, and were 
evidently npe lor some desperate en- 
terpnze Accoiding to the testimony 
of a personal observer, ** they silently 
watched each other, and asked ques¬ 
tions with their eyes oftener than their 
voice, with a view to discover each 
other's sentiments’* Several daring 
young men, immediately connected 
with the court and Ithe ministry, had 
determined to take the lead in the im¬ 
pending revolution. Among these were 
Count Santa Rosa, the Marquis of St 
Marsan, son to the Minister for Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, the Chevalier dc Colleg- 
no, equerry to the Prince of Cangnan, 
and Count Lisio, commander of the 
light horse. They hoped to find sup¬ 


port, and an ally, even in the royd 
house. The young Pnnee of Cangnan, 
who, after the ^ng’s uncle, Charles 
Felix, Duke d« Q«Devoi8, was nearest 
heir to the throne, was a young man 
of ^ popular and aspiring disposition. 
He was, indeed, only seventeen, and 
'wanted the energy and steadiness ne¬ 
cessary to guide him through any great 
political crisis The conspirators, how-< 
ever, found it Sasy to inspire him with 
enthusiasm, at the idea of becoming 
the hero of renovated Italy With the 
plan of making Piedmont a constitu¬ 
tional kingdom, they combined that of 
extending it over Lombardy, the in¬ 
habitants of which they trusted were 
ready to nse in support of any power 
which afforded thetiope of dehvenng 
them from the hated yoke of Austna. 
The kingdom of Piedmont was to have 
become the kingdom of Italy, and, 
thus enlarged, would, in fact, have 
held an almost uncontrolled sway over 
that fine country 

What we are now to state was neces- 
sanly secret, and rests only on the au- 
tbonty of a pamphlet since published, 
and understood to be from the pen of 
Santa Rosa. Everything having been 
arranged for a rising on the 8tb, the 
Prince was told that his consent only 
was waited for He gave it; Santa Rosa 
shook his hand; and this ardent enemy 
of Austna, this gloomy enthusiast m 
the cause of Italian independence, left 
the palace full of the most sanguine 
hopes. The evening of the 7th arrived, 
and everything seemed to insure the 
approaching success, when the report 
was spread, that the Pnnee had re¬ 
tracted his word It was true ; he had 
declared to Mars^ and Collegno the 
failuie of his resolution, ov at least h^ 
was in such a state of confusion and 
indecision, that it was considered im¬ 
possible to carry into effect any mea- 
Burp which depended upon hia concur- 
lence Scarcely was the moment past, 
whcn,the Prince a|)peared to repent of 
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thw indecision, and even reproached the 
conspirators with a want of courage m 
abandoning their purpose. Encouraged 
by the display of such dispositions, 
they renewed their plan, and fixed it 
for the 10th, though concealing from 
the Prince the precise period Mean¬ 
time, they learntd with dismay that 
he was secretly counter-working them, 
that, at his warning, measures were 
about to be taken for rtudering their 
designs aboi live, and even for securing 
their persons On this intelligence, 
they precipitately left the capital, and 
proceeded to Alexandria, Eossano, 
Pigncrol, and other points, where they 
had influence or secret understanding 
I'^ossano was the first point where a 
revolutionary movement took place. 
Its garrison began their march for 
Alexandria, but, before their arrival, 
the revolutionary standard was already 
hoisted in that city I'he Count de 
Palma, commanding a company in the 
citadel, caused it to take arms and pro¬ 
claim the constitution 1 he rest of the 
garrison making no resistance, he in¬ 
troduced a detachment of diagoons 
and federal volunteers Ansaldi, lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment of Sa¬ 
voy, quartered in the town, though 
able to prevail with only a small part 
of It to follow him, placed himself at 
the head of the insuirection, and con¬ 
stituted a junta Meantime the revo¬ 
lutionary chiefs fiom Turin were bu¬ 
sily at work At Ferielli, St Marsan 
failed with his regiment, to whom he 
was scarcely known, but Ltsio, ac¬ 
companied by Santa Rosa, was more 
fortunate with his regiment of light- 
horse, stationed at Pignerol On his 
arrival, he sent for^everal of the offi¬ 
cers who were devoted to him, and 
called the troops instantly to horse. 
The major attempted to procure some 
delay, but Lisio exclaimed, “ No j we 
must depart this instant Mount„my 
friends, mount, in the name of your 
king and country^* Three hiyidred 


cavalry instantly set off, with Ltsio at 
their head They halted for a few hours 
during the nigh\, at Carmagnola,where 
they drew up, and sent to Alexandria, 
a declaration, importing that they took 
arms solely to rescue-thc nation from 
Austrian influence, and to secure to it 
a just and honouiable libert^% at the 
same time, that they would defend, 
against every enemy, the person of the, 
sovereign, and the dignity of Im crown 
At Asti, they were joined by Mar¬ 
san, and were received with enthusiasm 
by a vast crowd of the citizens Pass¬ 
ing by the house where Alfien was 
born, they hailed it with acclamation; 

they thought, in their enthusiasm, 
that the era of glory, ptedic}:ed to 
Italy by the poet, was opening before 
them.” * 

On the morning of the 12th, they 
entered the citadel of Alexandria 
Their arrival decided the goveinor of 
the town, l)e Varax, to enter into a 
capitulation, in virtue of which the 
tioops whicli still adhered to him'evi- 
cuated the place At noon, the lon- 
stitntional troops made their entry, and 
proclaimed the constitution in the great 
square, where it was hailed by the 
unbounded plandits of the multitude, 
though sadness was impresstd on the 
countenances of a few still attached to 
the ancient ordei of things 

Alexandria being thus established as 
the head-quarters of revolution, while 
the royal party were still masters of 
Turin, these opposite powers were em¬ 
ployed in considering howto overthrew 
each other * A royal council was im¬ 
mediately called, in which tlie plan of 
granting a charter similar to that of the 
I rench, was brought under considera¬ 
tion. Against this were urged, not 
only ancient engagements entered into 
with Austria, but the uniform profes¬ 
sions of faith emitted from Laybach, 
wdiich anathematized in the strongest 
terms every change originating in mi- 

litaiy interference, or which was not 

^ • 
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prompted by the spontaneous will of 
the monarch Concession was there¬ 
fore rejected A proclamation was 
published, in which the King enume¬ 
rated all the benefits conferred by him 
on the nation, *and represented, that 
the change now demanded was im¬ 
possible, without involving Piedmont 
(in foreign war. An amnesty was, how- 
''^ever, offered to those engaged in the 
conspiracy, an increase of pay was 
granted to the army; and the King 
declared his intention of placing him¬ 
self at the head of^he troops, to march 
against Alexandria 

These troops could be little depend¬ 
ed on, either for acting against their 
comrades, or remaining steady them¬ 
selves Ferrero, a c^tam of light ca- 
valiy, having been sent to Cangnan, 
stopped his troop, and, having gained 
them to his party, marched them back 
upon Turin He entered the suburbs, 
was joined by a few students and zea¬ 
lous patriots, hoisted the tricolor flag, 
and proclaimed the constitution The 
people were well disposed to second 
this daring movement, but durst not 
trust themselves to the slcr der means 
by which it appeared to be supported 
A considerable body of troops was 
sent against him, but, fearful of conta¬ 
gion, hesitated to attack The two 
parties remained for some time in pre¬ 
sence of each other, when Ferrero, see¬ 
ing no prospect of success, drew off, 
and marched to Alexandria. 

The Alexandrian patriots now be¬ 
gan to move, with the hope of speedi¬ 
ly inducing Turin to follow their ex¬ 
ample. Before they reached that city, 
however, all was decided The gar- 
rison of the citadel, which alone con¬ 
stitutes Turin a military position, con¬ 
tained several officers who had warm¬ 
ly embraced the principles of the re¬ 
volution These, having made the pre¬ 
vious arrangements, at one in the after¬ 
noon of the 12th, the day after the 
* VOL MV PVIll I. 


retreat of Ferrero, hoisted the trico- 
loured Bag of the Carbonari, and open¬ 
ed the gates to a party of students and 
patriotic ciu;^ens, Desgeneys, major 
of artillery, making a courageous re¬ 
sistance, was unfortunately pierced by 
the bayonet of a soldier. A discharge 
of three guns announced the event to 
the population of Tunn, which throng¬ 
ed in vast crouds to the foot of the 
ramparts. Soon, from the garrison and 
the multitude, was heard, mingled with 
the roar of artillery, the united cnes 
of The King 1” “ The Constitution '** 
« War with Austria i” The court, 
struck with alarm, sent the Prince de 
Cangnan to treat with its mutinous 
subjects, and learn their demands. The 
officers of the citadel professed the 
strictest fidelity to the King, but de¬ 
clared that nothing could satisfy the 
nation but a change of counsels, the 
Spanish constitution, and war with 
Austria The Prince, on his return, 
was accompanied by the crowd, eager¬ 
ly entreating him to intercede with 
Victor Emmanuel to comply with their 
wishes A regiment of cavalry, which 
was under arms in the Place Royaler 
with difficulty prevented the multitude 
from entering the palace 

The court now felt itself called to 
deep and solemn deliberation. The 
commandants of coips, being asked 
how far they could depend upon their 
troops, replied, that they could do it 
fully, 80 far as regarded the King’s 
personal safety, but no farther. Tne 
night was spent in deep debate. The 
Marquis of St Maisan, foreign mi¬ 
nister, and just i eturned from Laybach, 
13 leported to have taken the lead in 
opposing all confession to the popular 
party, though his son had placed him- 
stlf at their head. The council closed, 
however, with a very different resolu¬ 
tion on the part of the King, which 
wds, to abdicate the crown, and ap¬ 
point the Prince de Cangnan regent 
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in the absence of Charles Felix, his 
brother and heir He reserved to him¬ 
self merely the title and dignity of 
King, an annual pension of a million 
ojF livres, the right to all his private 
pioperty, and liberty to choose his 
residence. Having put forth the act 
of abdication, in which these articles 
were contained, he departed without 
delay for Nice. He travelled slowly, 
from illness, and was viewed by his 
subjects w'lth resptet and regret 

This measure struck, the revolution¬ 
ary chiefs with the deepest dismay. 
Most of them appear to have been per¬ 
sonally attached to the Sovereign, and, 
with the desire of a free constitution, 
to have combined extensive plans for 
the aggrandizement and glory of the 
monarchy All these vanished, when 
Its only representative was a weak, vo¬ 
latile young man, not even the right¬ 
ful heir However, the career was tn- 
tfred upon, and could not be stopped 
The multitude, with loud and ceinfi- 
dent cries, called upon the Pnne»* for 
the Spanish constitution, winch he 
seemed placed there for the sole pur¬ 
pose of granting The Regent, liow'^- 
ever, paused He held out, that he 
could lix notliing definitive, without 
the ord' rs of Charles Felix, now King 
Mtantime, the impatience and iriita- 
tion of the multitude daily increased, 
and the palace was with difficulty de¬ 
fended against then eiilranot At 
length Cnvelle, a physici in, found ad¬ 
mittance to the Prince, in the charac¬ 
ter of deputy from the people As tlu 
Regent urged all the motives which 
put it out of hib power to grant nrimt- 
diately the wishes of the people, Cri- 
velle answeud only?-But blood is 
about to flow •’ Although this aigu- 
nient w'as icpelled in the first instance, 
It gradually made its impression J he 
Prince agreed to receive a deputation 
from tlu municipality , and, in a coiTn- 
cil composed of tlum and of tlie mi- 
nisti’s U was at len'gth determined to 


grant the Spanish constitution At 
eight in the evening, this was announ¬ 
ced from the balcony, and was recei¬ 
ved with loud acclamation. Illumina¬ 
tions, and every form of public rejoi¬ 
cing, terminated the day, which, not¬ 
withstanding its tumultuary and event¬ 
ful character, had not been stained with 
any species of outrage In the pro¬ 
clamation issued next day, the Biince 
pretty strongly expressed the reluc¬ 
tance he felt to change the fundamen¬ 
tal laws of the kingdom, without know¬ 
ing the intentions Charles Felix 
The exigency of circumstances, the 
safety of the kingdom, and the com¬ 
mon will, cxprcsseil with indescribable 
ardour, are the grounds on which he 
rather excuses than adopts the mea¬ 
sure 

The Priiicc now pioceeded to or- 
gani/e anew the diftcrent blanches of 
administration A junto of fifteen, 
afterwards augmented to twenty-foui, 
was appointed to cxcrcne the func¬ 
tions of paihament, pievious to its 
coiivoeation A new mimstr) was also 
foimed, at the head of which was pla¬ 
ced Dalpo/zo, a man who had filled 
the first offices under the Imperial go¬ 
vernment He was generally and high¬ 
ly esteemed , and, though not at all 
insiiumental in bringing about the re¬ 
volution, his appointment gave entire 
s iti-ifaction to the constitutional e hiefi, 
The next measure was a general am¬ 
nesty to all who had taken any share iii 
the revolution , but this tei in displea¬ 
sed the Alexandrian chiefs, who sent 
a deputation to say, that, far from 
considering their conduct as standing 
ill need of pardon, they accounted it 
their glory The expression was then 
explaiiii d, as having applied to those 
irregularities, which, in the tumult of 
so sudden a change, could not tad to 
have occurred These chiefs were ton- 
tiiiued m iheir mihtaiy commands, and 
t mployed themselves aetivi ly in spread¬ 
ing the range of the revolution St 
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Marsan marched on Novara, where La 
Tour, who commanded the ganison of 
1500 men, agieed, after some discus¬ 
sion, to accede to the new order of 
things The 'constitution was pro¬ 
claimed at Novara, amid the acclama¬ 
tions ©f the troops and inhabitants,* 
and La Tour was continued m his 
\ command, a measure of which they 
• found afterwards reason bitterly to re¬ 
pent 

The tidings of this revolution cau¬ 
sed ail extraordinary agitation in the 
north of Italy To the inhabitants of 
the Lombardo-Vtnctiankingdoin,who 
were attached to Carbonaric piin- 
ciples, the moment appeared now come 
when thtir vows were to be fulfilled 
Numbers of MilaneJP, and particulir- 
ly of Pavian students, hastened to of- 
fer their services to the new govein- 
mint of Piedmont The Vice Queen, 
at Milar, had packed up all her effects 
to set out, though the alarm was al¬ 
layed, by subsequent advices 

In till junto of Sovereigns at Lay- 
bach, till Piedmontese revolution was 
felt as a subjeetof extiaordinary al irm 
The issue of the expedition to Naples 
was yet unknown , and there was 
probab'y”^ no anticipation of the in¬ 
stant success with which it was to be 
crowned To the hostile party there, 
the at cession of Piedmont was likely 
to iiispiri extraordinary coinage , and, 
in th< present timp^-r of men s minds, 
nothing h ss could be anticipated th ui 
the geiieial insurreetain pf all Italy 
Austiia was, at the moment, without 
a field aimy , but the Emperor O’-dei- 
ed a body of troops to be foimed by 
diaughts from the Italian garrisons. It 
was pi iced under the comm ind of 
Count Bubna, on the left bank of 
the Tesino, to guard that boundary 
betwten Lombartiy and Ihedmont 
Orders were sent to louifoiee it woth 
whatever troops could be spared from 
the Oerman and Hungarian tcintorics. 
At the same time, Alexander sent or¬ 


ders that the army on the frontier of 
Poland should put itself instantly in 
motion upon Italy All the force of 
both empires seemed scarcely sufficient 
to put down a movement, which threat¬ 
ened to assume so formidable an aspect 
In thcHukcdeGenevois, who stood 
now as King of Sardinia, the allies 
found a most determined adherent. 
Having received from the Prince of 
Carignan intelligence of all that had 
taken place, he readily, indeed, accept¬ 
ed the crown, but disowned entirely 
whatever had been done relative to 
granting a constitution, or calling a 
parliament, and declared all rebels who 
continued attached to the party at pre¬ 
sent in powci This proclamation be¬ 
ing circulated through Piedmont, cau¬ 
sed a deep dismay in the adherents of 
the revolution The Count de la Tour 
immediately declared for Charles Felix, 
and placed at his disposal Novara, and 
the troops there stationed 

Meantime, the military chiefs at 
Alexandria were by no means satisfied 
with the conduct of the central go¬ 
vernment I hey t omplained, that 
though the ministry contained able 
men, yet the two most efficient de- 
pai tmenta, thosL of wai and of foreign 
affiiTb, were not filled, in consequence 
of the illness or the refusal of the in- 
dividuilb appointed ; that the militaiy 
preparations weie on no scale adequate 
to ihi emeigency, that the junto, 
though hoiiebt and well-meaning, were 
ill fitted to guide the vibsel of the state 
through the midst of the tempest 
They exclaimed, that the first step 
which should have been taken, was, to 
deelaie war agaiflst Austria, uid to 
pass ihi Tesino , that this bold pro¬ 
ceeding would have called out the Mi¬ 
lanese, given new coinage to Naples, 
and moved all the States of Italy. 1.0 
attempt, by pacific mcasuies, to soften 
that haughty confederacy, was altoge¬ 
ther thinicrical. • 

Impressed with these view's, the 
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Alexandnan patnots determined, that 
Count Santa Rosa, accompanied by 
Lcsio and Colegno, should repair to 
Turin They arrived on the 21 st, and 
immediately craved an audit nee of the 
Prince, who declined the interview, on 
retence of illness He immediately, 
owever, appointed Santa Rosa Mi> 
mster of War But this step was ta* 
ken only to cover his real design. At 
the beginning of the following night, 
he collected all the cavalry that were 
attached to tht royal cause, and set 
out secretly for Novara He reached 
It in safety, and proceeded to the Aus¬ 
trian camp, where Count Bubna re¬ 
ceived him politely, yet scarcely ma¬ 
king a secret of his contempt He is 
reported to have said to his aimy, in 
the Prince's bearing, " See the King 
of Italy ’ *' The Prince went on to Mo¬ 
dena, the residence of Charles Telix , 
but he had alieady offended beyond 
forgiveness that lofty assertor of abso¬ 
lute power, who refused to see him. 
The unfortunate Prince, overwhelmed 
with universal contempt, went to hide 
his shame at Florence 

The revolution, which had stood so 
many terrible shocks, seemed about to 
sink under this Even its boldest de- 
fendersformed thedesignofabandoning 
Turin, and retiring to Ahxandria, as 
the last citadel of liberty At this mo¬ 
ment, however, news arrived that the 
Queen’s regiment of dragoons had quit¬ 
ted the camp at Novara, and joined the 
constitutional cause Emboldened by 
this event, Santa Rosa seized the float¬ 
ing rens of government, and published 
a proclamation, in which he announced, 
and excused, as far as possible, by reason 
of youth and evil counsel, the departure 
of the Regent The King, a prisoner 
in the hands of Austda, could not be 
considered as the author of any pro¬ 
clamation that might appear with his 
name attached to it. In these terrible 
circumstances, he, legitimately appoint¬ 
ed War Minister, felt it his duty to call 


on his companions in arms He could 
point out only one means of deliver¬ 
ance,—-it was, to rally round their co¬ 
lours, to seize them, and fly to plant 
them on the banks of the Tesino and 
the Po He encouraged them to hope 
•for the aid of France, and of all Eu¬ 
rope, in so heroic an effort 

This bold step electrified the Pied- / 
montese, and, in the absence of anyf 
other power, commanded general obe¬ 
dience. Fresh encouragement was de¬ 
rived from events which took place at 
Genoa The revolut&n there had been 
effected in a manner remarkably tran¬ 
quil, under the auspices of Desgtneys, 
the governor Desgeneys, however, 
on learning the proclamation of Charles 
Felix, and the flight, of the Prince of 
Cangnan, determined to restore the 
ancient winch, from the tran¬ 

quil deportment of the Genoese, he 
hoped to effect without difficulty On 
the 21st, therefore, he issued a piocla- 
mation, declaring illegal all that had 
taken place, and commanding the citi¬ 
zens to submit to the orders of ( liarlcs 
Felix. Upon this announcement, large 
assemblages took place, and consider¬ 
able discontent was manifested by the 
populace The following day, they 
took a still more formidable attitude , 
and, the military shewing a manifest 
reluctance to act against them, affairs 
remained during the day in a state of 
alarm and uncertainty. On the 2Sd, 
the multitude cariled all before them ; 
they burst into the governor’s palace, 
and would have sacrificed him to their 
fury, had he not been saved by some 
young men of the populai party, who 
conveyed him to a place of safety. A 
junto was immediately installed, and 
the constitutional system restored. 

Santa Rosa, meantime, shewed him¬ 
self determined to be no longer accu¬ 
sed of taking timid or indecisive mea¬ 
sures Eveiything possible was done 
to infuse activity into the system of 
government All tin troops in the 
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kingdom -were ordered to march upon which was still considered as the focus 
Alexandna, with the view of carrying of revolution Accordingly* these rash 
the war beyond the Tesino They young men loudly protested against 
obeyed with tolerable alacrity; and any agreement which should admit an 
the cause of revolution seemed begin- abatement of the strict articles of the 
ning to present a fairer prospect, when Spanish constitution Santa Rosa* 
It was struck by its final and fatal blow yielding to theirs bis own better judg- 
Tidings were received of the suddei! ment, determined to make a trial, by 
and total cessation of Neapolitan re- arms, to retrieve the sinking cause 
< sistance From that moment hope ex- Having collected all the disposable 
* pired in the breasts of all but the most troops* which did not exceed 6000* 
sanguine. Lvery one, of whom inte- he marched against Novara. He was 
rest was the ruling motive, hastened to aware that La Tour was now at the 
make their peace, by a timely deser- head of upwards of 7000; but he en- 
tion to the cause of which they fore- tertained sanguine hopes that they 
sav the triumph Several of the mill- would not fight against their coun¬ 
tary chiefs in whom most confidence trymen, and that there might be even 
had been placed, repaired to Novara, a general desertion to his side, which 
and joined their troops to those of La would place him again in an impo- 
Tour, whose detaclDnent soon swelled sing situation La Tour, besides*, had 
to a little army. commenced offensive operations, had 

In this extremity, an overture was crossed the Sesia, established himself 
made, which it might have been wise at Vercelli, and pushed his advanced 
and fortunate in the Piedmontese to posts towards Turin, 
have accepted The Count de Mo- It was on the morning of the 8th 
cenigo, Russian ambassador at Turin, April that ttie constitutional troops* 
made proposals to Dalpo/zo, and to under Colonel Regis, presented them- 
Marentini, president of the junto, from selves beneath the walls of Novara 
litmsclf, indeed, but with a pretty con- Their instructions were, to avoid, if 
fident assurance that they would be possible, coming to action with their 
supported by Alexander In case of countrymen; merely to shew them- 
submission, he* held out that the Aus- selves, and to receive the first fire 
trians would not tntei Piedmont; that without returning it Scarcely had 
a general amnesty would be extended the army begun to file beneath the 
to dll who had been concerned in the ramparts, when they weie saluted with 
revolution , and they might even hope a brisk fire, but, to their utter amaze- 
for “ a statute that might guarantee ment ai.d dismay, it was from Aus- 
the interests of society/’—in plain trians La Tour, dreading the effect 
terms, for some kind of oonstitution of his troops being brought into con- 
In the desperate circumstances of tact with their countrymen, had invited 
the nation, the minister and the junto over the Austnans, who, m the course 
made no hesitation in accepting the of the preceding night, crossed the 
above oiler They signed a declaration Tcsino, and rcae-hed Novara at two in 
to that effect, insisting particularly up- the morning. The constitutional troops 
on the importance of the Santa were now exposed to too fearful an 

Rosa wasf not insensible of the expe- odds to leave any hope in the continue 
diency of this step, and gave a passive ance of the contest. 1 hey began their 
consent, but he diehncd affixing his retreat, which they continued in good 
signature, fearful that it would commit ordei as fai as the Budge of Agagna; 
•him with the* chie*fb at Alexandria, but,•being to pass’tUcre through a nar- 
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row defile, repeated charges of cavalry 
threw the rear-guard into conhision 
The dihuider Mas soon coiiununicated 
to the rtst of an army composed part¬ 
ly of iitw levies , and, before reaching 
Vercelli, the whole w as in a state of al¬ 
most total dispersion 'Ihc catastro¬ 
phe of the Piedmontese army was less 
dishonouiable than that of the Neapo¬ 
litan, but it was equally complete 

When these fatal tidings arrived at 
Turin, Santa Rosa gave up all hopes 
of maintai nng that city, which con¬ 
tained numeious votaries of the old 
system Hopes were, however, enter¬ 
tained of making a stand at Alexan- 
dria and at Genoa, both which places 
had displayed much revolutionary ener¬ 
gy, but, all the loyalists now decla¬ 
ring themselves, and the well affected 
shnnking from the support of a hope¬ 
less cause, and of sieges without the 
chance of relief, such plans were found 
to be abortive All except the most 
marked chiefs hastened to make then 
submission , these, in their cxtiemity, 
were hospitably sheltered by the Ge¬ 
noese, and provided with the means of 
letreat into Spam Austrian tioops 
occupied Alexandria, Vogheia, Tor- 
tona, Casal, Vctcelli, and Novara. 
Tuiili and Genoa, occupied by native 
royalist troops, weic spared the humi¬ 
liation of their presence. 

Charles Felix had thus the throne 
open to him, but he de«.lincd to occu¬ 
py It, still roiitinuing to invite bis bro¬ 
ther to resume the reins of government 
Victor Emmanuel, a mild and easy 
prince, shrunk from the idea of re- 
ascending the throne in such painful 
circumstances. On the lUth April he 


confirmed, by a new' deed, his act of 
abdication Charles Felix then took 
up the reins of government, though he 
did not quit Modena till the month of 
October From every feature of the 
PrincL*s conduct, the unfortunate 
Piedmontese had reason to expect 
‘Jvhatevcr was most hostile to their li¬ 
berties This e> pectation was not dis¬ 
appointed A commission wras imme¬ 
diately named to piosecute, with the 
greatest rigoiii, all who had bttn con¬ 
cerned in leading oi promoting the re¬ 
volution Santi Road, 4nsdldi, Si 
Marsan, Sre were cVlccuted in cfligy, 
and all their eiftets sequestrated The 
Universities of lurin and Genoa were 
shut up for the space of a year Then, 
indeed, an act of amnesty was publish¬ 
ed , but there wa* appended a list of 
exceptions, which, as it included all 
who had written, done, or spoken, any¬ 
thing in favour of the revolution, it 
became a mysterious question what 
the class of citizens was to whom the 
amnesty could apply After all, the 
main reliance was to be placed on the 
Austrian bayonet , and, on the 28tli 
October, a treaty was concluded, by' 
which the kingdom was to be occu¬ 
pied by 12,000 men, whose pay and 
equipment were to be provided for at 
300,000 livres a-month , besides which, 
thty were to be supplied with lodging, 
file, light, food, and forage. The 
number of rations issued was to be foi 
13,000 men, and 4000 horses The 
occupation was to continue till Sep¬ 
tember, 1822, when the question of 
Its prolongation was to be decided by 
a new congicss 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE (lUI EK EVVOLUTION 


iStalc of Till k( If Improvement of the Greeks—Their Plans of Emancipation 

—Movement of Ipulanti — Genera! Insurrection —Alarm of the Porte — 
Outrages at Constantinople—Erccntion of the Greek Palnntch—March of 
fpsilanti—Ills D^eat—Sailing of the Twkish Fleet, which loses a Sh^of 
War—Its return—Subseijncnt Opeiaiions—War in the Morea — Proceed^ 
mgs at Pah as —Demetrius Ipsilanti —Capture of Tnpohzza—oj Corinth — 
Athens —Thissaly —Macedonia —Wcstei n Gi eece —Operations against Alu 
—Capture of Arta hy the Greeks,—Pioccedings in Candia — Cyprus — 
lihodes —Negotiations with Russia 


Whii e despotism in the centre ot 
Europe was n\ cling afiesh her chains 
upon mankind, in the east, her lung 
established seat sustained a shock, at 
once unexpected and terrible Ke- 
volts, and even successful revolts, 
were nothing new to the Turkish cin- 
piie, they were ot perennial growth 
No tbrnier one, however, had ever 
the interests ot the people, or the 
rights of mankind, in any degree for 
Its object Pachas, who had acquired 
a footing in tlie districts mtrusted to 
them, who, by their valour and lar¬ 
gesses, had seemed the attachment 
of the army, and inured the people 
to a liabit of obedience, endeavoured 
to establish, not free and well order¬ 
ed states, but despotisms mine entue 
and uncortti oiled than that exercised 
by the Sublime Porte itselt. These 
ephemeral dominations, having no 
root in tho jiopulai feeling oi mte- 
lests, vanisiicd whenever the Porte 


could play off against them a more 
populai chieftain, or could bi ihe the 
nearest friends or humblest slaves to 
step 111 and draw the bow -string lound 
the neck of the usurpci He was 
usually a ficice and bloody tyrant, 
fi om u horn the people were happy to 
be fieed, and then transference to a 
new master was viewed with pleasure, 
or at least with indifference. 

Theie is scarcely, perhaps, an ex¬ 
ample of an empire 'io extensive, so 
powerful, and so wealthy, as theTurk- 
ish, which has admitted so little of 
any kind of improvement The Ma¬ 
hometan leligion, indeed, as com¬ 
pared at least wifii the Christian, has 
eveiywheic shewn itself hostile to the 
liberties and improvement of man¬ 
kind Yet every other Moslem throne 
and dynasty had its illumined period. 
Tilt courts of Ifagdad, of Ispahan, 
of Cordova, and e\en of Fea, could 
boastf of iheir agdis of classic gloiy, 
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and threw in their contributions to 
the great mass of human intelligence 
But the most powerful and the ablest 
of the Ottoman pi inces* never distin¬ 
guished themselves as the patrons of 
any elegant art or pursuit Their 
gratifications consisted solely in bar¬ 
barous pomp and sensual indulgence. 
In continual intercourse with the 
most civilized states^ of Europe, 
Turkey remained impenetrably shut 
against their arts and knowledge 
She remained still entirely Asia, not 
refined, polished, and efieminatc Asia, 
but such as that continent presents it¬ 
self among the piedatory hordes who 
rove over the expanse of its high in¬ 
land plains They present still the 
aspect of a meie camp, covering up 
and burying all the brightest and 
most favoured scats of ancient great¬ 
ness and refinement. 

While we thus admit and proclaim 
the sins of the Ottoman system, our 
readers must not consider these ob¬ 
servations as prefatniy to sounding a 
crusade against it. Jt is not intended 
to join with those modern statesmen, 
who call upon the powers of Europe 
to arm for the puiposc either of an¬ 
nihilating the Turk, or even of driving 
him beyond the precincts of Europe 
We do not think it either desirable 
or likely that Christianity or civiliza¬ 
tion should extend their empire by 
sucirmeans The prevailing impres¬ 
sion of the Turkish empire as an edi¬ 
fice which would tall to pieces at the 
first extcinal shock, is founded per¬ 
haps upon very superficial views Its 
councils, indeed, compared with those 
of European cabinets, are now blind 
and stupid. Its arn.y, though brave, 
IS undisciplined, and cannot cope in 
the field with that highly effective 
regular force which follows the Rus¬ 
sian standaid Considered as a na¬ 
tion, howcVLi, the Turks still letam 
much ol that fiei ce and warlike ener¬ 
gy which disUnguiShcd them daring 


the ages of Mahomet and Solyman 
Greece, Syna, and Egypt, were al¬ 
ways rather appended conquests, than 
the mam body of their empire. Its 
integral mass was always situated m 
Asia Minor and Rumelia, which re¬ 
main entire portions of it 1 lie whole 
of this region, comprising a popula¬ 
tion of tun or twelve millions, may be 
considered as a huge barbarous catpp. ^ 
All the people are armed, and ready - 
on a call to fly to the field. The call 
IS even welcome to many, particular¬ 
ly to those tribes, which, m the high 
interior plains of 'Asia Minoi, unite 
the character of shepherds and rob¬ 
bers, and form a cavab y, which, though 
unable to stand the shock of regular 
battle, IS equal as light horse to any 
in the world 'J^icse hordes may not 
hesitate, at the instigation of a fa¬ 
vourite chief, to turn their arms 
against tlic Sultan, and to seek war¬ 
like occupation and plunder in the 
very bowels ol the empire But a 
war, vihich had for its object to im- 
])ose upon them an European and 
Chustian yoke, would be to them a 
inoie than national wai It would be 
inflamed by the fieicest lehgious an¬ 
tipathy. Rather than submit to the 
execrated yoke of the Giaour, they 
would brave penis to which no na¬ 
tion was ever impelled by the mere 
sense of national independence. Rus¬ 
sia, besides, has most powerful natu¬ 
ral bairiers to overcome, before she 
can execute this boasted scheme of 
seating herself on the throne of Con¬ 
stantinople. She must possess the 
line of the Danube, guarded by a 
chain of fortresses, which the Turks 
have always defended with obstinacy. 
She must transport not only her ar¬ 
my, but her ai tillery aad magazines, 
acioss the cliffs and ctcrnai snows of 
Haeinus and Rhodope. She would 
find It, wo are convinced, a worse 
undertaking than the conquest of 
Spam was found by Buonaparte. In 
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a frontier war, the Turkish army, 
destitute of discipline, is almost al¬ 
ways beaten ; destitute of commissa* 
iiat and supplies, it cannot long keep 
the field But, in the interior, the 
beaten troops would continually ral¬ 
ly, and be reinforced by successive 
swdims, they would rise like a hydra* 
beneath the sword of the invader. 

' Jiven after their territoiy was regu- 
4aily conquered, it would contain a 
fountain of perpetual insurrection, 
and would prove a source of weak¬ 
ness rather than of strengHi, to the 
powxr by whom if was occupied 
Having thus, in our apprehension, 
disposed of the question relative to 
overthrowing the Ottoman empire, 
and expelling the Turks from Eu¬ 
rope, the inquiry is Itarrowed to the 
part which ought to be the policy of 
the powers of Europe in favouring or 
not the efforts made by the Greeks 
for their own emancipation Have 
the Greeks a right to shake ofl the 
yoke under which they have groaned 
for so many ages > Or must the shield 
of legitimacy protect the successors 
of Othman in the perpetual posses¬ 
sion of the vast tracts which they 
have conquered and desolated^ How¬ 
ever little we are advocates for rash 
revolution, or for governments purely 
popular, we cannot be very vehement 
sticklers fur the right divine of the 
Turk to govern so very wrong as he 
has hitherto done If for the subjects 
of such an administration there exist¬ 
ed any mejins or materials of placing 
tlieniselves under a better rule, we 
should think them very fairly en¬ 
titled to avail themselves of such. 
The Greeks, however, can advance 
other strong claims, quite peculiar to 
themselves. Subjected by mere brute 
toice, to d race strange, foreign, and 
odious,*they have never received the 
treatment of subjects, or even of men 
They have been treated as rat^as, an 
abject and degraded race, the slaves 


of slaves, and this beneath a people 
much inferior even to what Greeks 
are now We do think, then, that it 
would be a most unwarrantable exten¬ 
sion of the laws of legitimacy to debar 
this high-sprung and long-suffering 
race from the benefit of any means 
by which they can extricate them¬ 
selves from the oppression under 
which they hqye groaned Admitting, 
however, this right to exist m the 
Greek people, it is a different ques¬ 
tion whether there is any right, much 
more any call, for the nations of Eu¬ 
rope to interfere in their support. 
Nearly four centuries have now 
elapsed since the conquering Maho¬ 
met subverted the throne of Constan¬ 
tinople, and covered the Morea with 
his armies Since that time, the Turks 
have been left m the uninterrupted 
dominion of Greece, for the occu¬ 
pation of the Morea by the Vene¬ 
tians at the end of the seventeenth 
century, could not be considered as 
more thap a temporary inroad. They 
have been recognized as its sovereigns 
by repeated treaties In short, though 
Greece, considered within itself, may 
have a full right to seek its own eman¬ 
cipation, It 1 $, quoad the other powers 
of Europe, an integral part of the 
Turkish empire Fdf* them, therefore, 
the fomenting and supporting a Greek 
insurrection would be an interference 
in the internal concerns of another 
state, only to be justified by actual 
hostility, or by some other very pe¬ 
culiar circumstance 

Many causes had at this time con¬ 
curred to rouse the Greeks out of 
that overawed and benumbed state, 
info which they dad been thrown by 
the first toirent of Ottoman con¬ 
quest Connected with the Euro¬ 
pean nations by ties of religion and 
of ancient alliance, they imbibed some 
of those lights of science which were 
jealously excluded from the Mussul¬ 
man Vorld Silently and cautiously, 
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schools ami httic colIe(;cs began to be 
founded The first of the latter was 
foimed at S< «o, wjth the consent of 
Sultan Selim , it was followed by one 
at Kidonia, a large town of Asia 
Minor, composed almost entiiel}' of 
Greeks; by one On a larger scale at 
Smyrna, and by others at Salonica, 
Mount Athos, scveial towns in the 
Morea, and even at Constantinople 
Of late, schools on the Lancastrian 
system have been intioduied into 
many of the villages Not content 
with this, the more opulent Gieeks 
sent their sons to the European uni¬ 
versities, particularly those of Italy 
and Germany. Here, being initiated 
into all the branches of human know¬ 
ledge, they attached themselves par- 
ticulaily to philosophical and politi¬ 
cal inquiries, which made them feel 
with peculiar foice the evil condition 
of their country and race. Every¬ 
where they heard the name of Greece 
pronounced with the piofoundest 
veneration , and, contrasting that an¬ 
cient glory with its lost state, when 
the Gieeks were no longer accounted 
a people, they felt every day deeper 
regret and indignation at the fate of 
their countiy 

A new feature which, during this 
age, has maiked^the politics of the 
east of Europe, tended to raise the 
condition ana hopes of Greece The 
preponderance of Russia, and the suc¬ 
cess of her arms, hun.blcd the Otto¬ 
man Porte, and stiipped its name of 
the terrors which it had hitherto 
borne This new power was united 
to the Greeks by the tie of a religion 
which, being exclusively professed 
by these two nation^, and calculated, 
from Its very defects, to exercise a 
powerful influence on superstitious 
minds, formed a closer tie than per¬ 
haps could have been produced by 
any other coincidence The anfbi- 
tton of Catherine, wholly directed to 
the raising her ov^n empire oh the 


rums of that of Constantinople, led her 
anxiously to cultivate and strengthen 
the national attachment 'Hie Greeks 
were encouiaged and favoured m 
every possible manner, at St Peters- 
buigh, a college wtis foimed, and 
bandsotnely endowed, expressly for 
their education As that jicople in 
general had more cultivated minds, 
and more aptitude for business than ^ 
the Russians, they made their way at 
court, and many of the leading po¬ 
litical chaiacters m the Russian ca¬ 
binet have been Greeks The Greeks 
thus found in Russia a prop, and, as 
itweie, a country, they established 
themselves in great mimbers in her 
southern provinces, and earned on 
great part of the ti ade m hci ports on 
the Black Seaf* 'Ihis leads us to 
another circumstance, which tended 
greatly to improve the condition of 
the Greek nation. Amid the gieat 
maritime war which shook the con- 
tment, the Porte was long the only 
neutral power, and, as the inhabitants 
of the Grecian coasts and isles were 
the only part of her subjects who cul¬ 
tivated marine affairs, they had the 
liberty of navigating seas m winch no 
other flag could fly without danger. 
They soon cngiossed the pilotage of 
the Levant, and, having accumulated 
some capital, began to employ it m 
greatei entci prizes. In pioccss of 
time, their transactions extended over 
all the Mediterranean At Malta, in 
the ports of Italy, at Marseilles, and 
even at London, Greek houses were 
established. The three small islands 
of Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsaria, were 
the centre of this trade, and these 
spots, before scarcely noticed by the 
geographer, had become possessed 
of an extensive navy, and contained 
a number of individual mefehants of 
large fortune Commercial health, 
especially when newly acquired, usu¬ 
ally geneiates feelings of independ¬ 
ence. It sticDgtheiied in the Greeks 
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the sentiments of national dignity, 
and It made them feel inoie strongly 
the precarious tenure by which their 
possessions were held, under so des¬ 
potic a sway 

These various*motives and impres¬ 
sions were gradually condensed and 
organized into a general combination 
of all the Greeks ot the empire to 
Jiiow oil the Ottoman yoke Asso- 
*-eia£ioiis, ionned originally for literary 
oi religious purposes, ai c supposed to 
have been employed for secretly plan¬ 
ning and maturing the conspiiacy 
Many m particular of the opulent 
families in the Fanar, or Greek quar¬ 
ter of Constantinople, the descend¬ 
ants of the ancient princes of the 
Greek empire, were afterwards char¬ 
ged as having been dc«i)ly implicated 
in these designs The war in which 
the Porte was engaged with Ah, the 
discontents m Scrvia and Wallachia, 
ind tlie general distracted state of the 
empire, appeared all to render the 
present a favouitible moment Rus¬ 
sia again, now extricated from all 
dangers in the west, would, it was 
prematurely supposed, be ready to 
einbaik anew in her favoui ite scheme 
of subverting tlie Ottoman power 

M. Raftcnel, m Ins ** History of the 
Rvents ot Gicece,” asscits, that the 
6 th of Match was fixed tor the ge¬ 
neral rising of the Gieeks thioughout 
the cmpiie, and that the central 
movement was to have been made at 
Constantinople The Greek popula¬ 
tion of that capital, amounting to 
30,000 souls, was to have risen at once, 
and burpiised the three points of the 
Seraglio, the Topana, or depot of 
artillery, and the harbour They 
would thus have obtained posses¬ 
sion of the capital, and the Greek 
corps from cveiy quarter threcting 
their march upon this point, would. 
It was hoped, have ciushed at once 
the Mussulman power The plot is 
asserted to have been discovcicd and 


reported by an individual belonging 
to the English embassy The ring¬ 
leaders, finding ther intentions disco¬ 
vered, hastily embarked, and sought 
safety in the ports ot Russia, particu¬ 
larly at Odessa 

Whatever we may think of this re- 
•|)ort, which is not given even by its au¬ 
thor as very positively uscertiined, it 
IS known, that, on the following day, 
(the 7tli March,) the standard ot in¬ 
surrection was first raised in Molda¬ 
via The leader here was A lexander Ip- 
silanti, a Greek of noble birth, whose 
fathei, after being named hospodar of 
Wallachia, had been expelled by the 
Grand Seignior, and hid died at Ki- 
ono, under the piotection of Russia* 
Alexander, educated at Petersburgh, 
entcied early into the Russian array, 
distinguished himself there, lost an 
arm in the seivicc, and rose to the 
rank of major-general These cir¬ 
cumstances at once gave him distinc¬ 
tion among his countrymen, and weic 
supposed to secure at least the tacit 
approbation*of the Czar. Proclama¬ 
tions wcie ciiculated in eveiy quar¬ 
ter, and even posted in the streets of 
Jassy, by which he ofFeied himself to 
his countrymen as their leadei in the 
gloiious undertaking which was to 
kindle anew the flame of liberty, and 
to break the shameful yoke under 
which they had groaned. At the 
same time, he assured the native in¬ 
habitants who did not belong to the 
Greek nation, that they might repose 
in perfect security, and that their per¬ 
sons and piopeity would be strictly 
respected 

This call was answered with en¬ 
thusiasm by the Greeks, not only m 
the principality, but' throughout the 
whole of southern Russia All who 
were of an cnterprizing and military 
character hastened to the scene of 
action, and among the nerchants of 
Odessa laige subscriptions were raised 
tor tlicir equipaient*aii4 supply The 
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courape of the expedition was raised 
by seeing, under the banners of Ipsi- 
lanti, numerous officers in the Rus¬ 
sian service, and even Prince Canta- 
cu7cne, though holding a higher rank, 
hesitated not, amid the general en¬ 
thusiasm, to plaee himself under his 
command Michel Suzzo, a prince 
who boasted a descent from the Con- 
stantinopolitan dynasty, held, under 
the Porte, the place of hospodar of 
Moldavia. His feelings as a Greek, 
however, and probably the hope of 
establishing himself as an independ¬ 
ent sovereign, prevailed over this con¬ 
nexion He embraced the cause of 
Ipsilanti, and, on liis arrival at Jassy 
with a body of Greeks and Arnauts, 
immediately joined him. They tar¬ 
ried everything before them , the few 
Turks in the city were cither expel¬ 
led or cut to pieces Already, in the 
city of Gulacy, on the other side of 
the Danube, an insurrection had bio- 
ken out, whether m concert with Ip- 
silanti or not, is not cei thinly known 
The Turks were overcome, and most 
of them massaci cd, it is to be feared, 
with circumstances of very serious 
atrocity 

Ipsilanti was now in a full tram of 
success. Multitudes espoused his 
cause, not only as populai, but as pro- 
muningtobccrowned with success lie 
soon found Imnselt at the head of up¬ 
wards of 15,000 men, and directed bis 
march upon Wallachia, wheie a foice 
nearly equal, though roused by very 
diifercnt motives, was already in aims 
against the Porte That province 
had been driven almost to despair by 
the joint oppression of the boyars or 
nobles, and of the Greek hospodars, 
who, being elevated by the Porte ac¬ 
cording to the amount of levcnuc 
udiicli they undertook to pay, had re¬ 
course to every exaction in order to 
ful^ii this engagement Theodift'e, a 
young soldier of low lank, having col¬ 
lected d few disbanded troop^, esta¬ 


blished himself in a fortified convent* 
and summoned his countrymen to 
seek by arms the redress of their grie¬ 
vances He was soon joined by crowds 
of Pandoursand peasants ; the troops 
sent against him dither joined his 
standard or fell back Finding him¬ 
self at the head of 12,000 or 13,000 
men, he marched upon Bucharest, 
the capital, which he entered in tri¬ 
umph. Although his views bore na 
affinity, but were in some respects 
hostile to those of Ipsilanti, yet the 
latter, hoping th^t the common ha¬ 
tred and fear of the Turks would form 
a sufficient tic between them, pro¬ 
ceeded to join him at Bucharest 
The insurrection was not now con¬ 
fined to Moldavia The standard of 
the cross alre^y waved on the classic 
shores of the Aegean. Although the 
Greeks were generally considered m 
Europe as a degenerate race, and 
those who in the gieat cities crouch¬ 
ed under the tyranny of the 1 urks 
really were so, there were still poi- 
tions who retained an ample portion 
of that energy which made the ty¬ 
rants of the ancient woild tremble 
It was not long <.incc the Suliotes had 
justified their descent by the terrible 
resistance which they had made 
against Ah lii Peloponnesus the 
Maniotcs or Moriotes, inhabitants of 
the raountam district of ancient La- 
coma, had repeatedly proved that the 
^artan spirit still lived among them. 
Tenants of the rocks and caverns of 
the Taygetus, they had never fully 
yielded, even to the most powerful of 
the Sultans. Still living nearly in¬ 
dependent, they were governed, and 
a small tribute diawn from them, by 
beys of their own race Unfoitunate- 
ly, their lov^ of liberty was combined 
with fierce and predatory habits, and 
with a thirst oPblood which rendered 
them too apt to stain with crimes any 
cause of which their valour rendered 
thcm^hc suppoit. Their Bey* Mau- 
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ro Michale, had eagerly embraced the 
cause of emancipation In conjunc¬ 
tion with Colocotroni, formerly a ma¬ 
jor in the Russian service, he employ¬ 
ed himself, during the winter, in pro¬ 
viding the materials of success 1 he 
recc'sses of these mountain districts 
easily afforded the means of collect¬ 
ing and Cvincoalin:; a quantity of arras 
. gpd ammunition Although they un¬ 
doubtedly cairied on their measures 
in conceit with Ipsilantij yet they do 
not appear to have moved till a time 
when they must hsive lieard of his 
movement It w as on the ‘50th March 
that the Messenian Senate constituted 
Itself at Calamata, with Mauio Mi- 
chale It Its head In his name, and 
that of the Spat Ians, tj;^o dcclaiations 
were issued, one addicssed to the 
people of Europe, calling upon them 
to aid, at It ’St with arms and inonej, 
to dtlivci liorn tyianny a land once 
so illustiious for genius and valour, 
and to winch Eurojic itself was in¬ 
debted foi aits, knowledge, and all 
the licnefits of civih/ation Another 
pioclamation was addressed to the 
'J urks, making to tliem, in case of 
submission, yiromiscs of protection 
ind of sccui ity to person and proper¬ 
ty, which wcic ncvei fulfilled 

1 hcsc proclamations did not eva¬ 
porate m empty words,%ut were the 
prelude to immediate action Re- 
••ponsive, as it were, to one ciy, all the 
mountain sons of Greece rushed down 
to asset t anew her long-lost liberty 
On the same day that the senate of 
Messenia met, the Archbishop Ger- 
mano raised the cross, as an ensign 
of independence, at Patras, a large 
town on the Gulf of Lepanto He 
w as driven out in the first instance ; 
but, returning soon after with Pioco- 
pius. Bishop of Calavrita, and a num- 
bei of Achaian peasantry, he suc¬ 
ceeded m occupying the towm, and 
fort mg the Tin ks to retreat into the 
crtadel Misitia, tlic ancient Rpaita, 


fell immediately into the hands of the 
Maniotes The whole of the Morea, 
like Western Europe during the mid¬ 
dle ages, was studded with little for¬ 
tified castles, seated on rocks, and 
elected during fornier insurrections, 
(With the view of keeping m awe the 
Greek inhabitants Long security, 
however, had led to the neglect either 
of keeping inYepair oi provisioning 
them. Tlie Greeks, therefore, though 
destitute of every means of siege, soon 
reduced almost the whole, either by 
surprise or famine, and it is feared 
that only the bloodiest laws of war 
were ob'jei ved, and with unrelenting 
rigour 1 hus, however, in a very 
slioit time, the whole peninsula was 
in the possession of the msui gents, 
with the exception of fripolizaa, the 
Napolis, Modon, Coron, and a few’^ 
more of the large foitificd places 
1 he monk Gregoras had already col¬ 
lected a body of men, with w Inch he 
occupied the isthmus of Coiinth 
Athens was not foigetf ul of her name, 
the standard of Jibeity alieady float¬ 
ed in the city and on the Piiaius, 
though the Acropolis was still occu¬ 
pied by a luikish garrison The Su- 
liotes and Acarnamans roused them¬ 
selves to equal deeds of valour as 
those which they had displayed in 
their vain contest against Ah Bceotia 
was not behind, Thebes was soon 
free , and a detachment was sent to 
close against the Turks the Straits of 
Thermopylae The movement even 
extended to Thessaly, and a body of 
Greek troops threatened Larissa 
But theie was no part of Greece 
in which the fiaram of independence 
blazed with such enthusiasm and 
energy, as in the Cyclades. The 
little rocky islets of Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Ipsara, were the first to hoist 
the blue and white flag of the //e- 
latna Their raeichants, many of 
whom,afrora causes*already mcntion- 
od, had acquired considerable for- 
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tuiirs, devoted them entirely to the 
caube oi liberty These three little 
locks immediately made preparations 
to commence a maritime wai against 
the whole Ottoman empire In 
Hydra a single bouse, undertook to 
arm thirty vessels, mounting each 
from fifteen to twenty guns In Spez- 
zia, a lady, Bolbinj, whose husband 
had been killed by the Turks, not 
only equipped three vessels, but per¬ 
sonally commanded and led them to 
action Here, as elsewhere, repie- 
sentative assemblies were formed, the 
principal seat of which was establish¬ 
ed at Hydra In a short tune, they 
had equipped a marine of fi om one 
to two hundred armed vessels , and, 
though these w ci e far inferior in mag¬ 
nitude to those of the Imperial navy, 
yet, as the Greeks monopolized all 
the maritime skill, and almost all the 
capacity of navigating ships, in the 
einpne, they weie not afraid to face 
those huge masses, which had nothing 
to give them life and actiMty I'liey 
immediately detached four squadi ons, 
one to shut the entiance of the Dar¬ 
danelles, another to tlie coast of Sy¬ 
ria, a thud to the Gulf of Smyrna, 
while a fourth lemained to guaid the 
coasts of Attica and the Morea. Ves¬ 
sels were at the same time despatch¬ 
ed in all haste to Leghorn, liiestc, 
and Marseilles, and other ports on 
the Mediteiranean, with which they 
communitated, to piocuie supplies of 
arms nud ammunition 

The intelligence of these events 
was 1 cecived at Constantinople with 
a miMure of alarm and maniacal fu¬ 
ry. The tidings, indeed, of the dis¬ 
turbances laised by Theodoic, which 
arrived first, caused very little dis¬ 
composure A popular insuirection, 
excited by the misconduct and extor¬ 
tion of tlu (liiefs, formed pait ok the 
regular system of the'l'uikish empire, 
and It was only supposed necessary 
to give orders to tlu ncaicst Pacha 


to collect all the troops witliin Ins 
reach, when his arrival would soon 
be marked by rout and massacre, 
and Ins success announced by the 
suspension of several hundred heads 
from the gates of the Seraglio But 
the present, it was evident, catiu* 
from a deeper source, and was not 
likely to yield to the application of 
these simple remedies Even if no* 
positive information had been obtain¬ 
ed, the umversahtjf of the movement 
in all the raya territories, wutli the 
contusion and flig-nt of the Greek in¬ 
habitants of Constantinople', left littlt 
doubt that these troubles were tlu 
result of a general plan, and out 
winch only the whole united powers 
of the empire, would he sufficient 
to crush Measures Averc instantl> 
adopted, which shewed fully the depth 
of the alarm with which the Divan 
had been seized The black stand- 
ai d of Mahomet, nevei hoisted unless 
in signal of extreme dangoi to the 
erapiie, was exhibited fioni thetowci s 
of the Sciaglio, and ivas accom¬ 
panied by all the insignia most vene¬ 
rable in the eyes of a Mussulman. An 
address was published fiom the Sul¬ 
tan to his minister, in which he com¬ 
plained, that the effeminate conduct 
of the Ottonaans had given use to 
this unheard-of audacity on the pait 
of their slaves lie called upon tliem 
to resume those hardy and active ha¬ 
bits, which distinguished then ances¬ 
tors, wlien, under Aichanes and Ma¬ 
homet, they subverted the empiic* of 
the east. Ihe whole nation were 
called upon to arm, and take the field 
against those impious rebels, who 
sought nothing less than the common 
oA'erthrow of tlicir empire and their 
faith 

The hatred of the Turks to the 
Greek name w^^as like a tonent pent 
up by the strong sluice-gates of state 
policy , but which, when these for a 
moment gave w'ay, thiew open all 
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barriers, and burst forth with iriesist- 
ib]c iury I'ho whole population of 
Constantinople rose, not to combat the 
Greeks in the held, but to massacre 
them in the sti eets All ot that unfor> 
tunate race who were met were im¬ 
mediately surioundcd, and, alter a 
series ot tantali/ing torture, were sa¬ 
luted with the cry of hte holze, (fear 
mpt,) when their bends were nnmedi- 
* aleTy struck oft Those who could 
remain in liheir houses, woi e tor some 
time safe, but soon muskets began to 
be discharged into ♦Xif* windows , and 
at length the houses themselves weie 
violated, the whole Greek quarter 
ot Constantinople became like a city 
given up to pillage The nian^te 
was daily called lor, and e3{|Wcted 
fioin the Divan, for the general ex- 
tri niiuation of that impious race, and 
il was loudly boasted, that the sword 
of the laithtiil would never he sheath¬ 
ed, till the last drop of Chiistian blood 
in the empire had flowed beneath it 
Duimg these dieadtul dajs, the 
i'uiopean lesidents, and particiilaily 
those attached to the different cm- 
b issic*'*, weie in a state of the most 
mortal alaim Individuals belong¬ 
ing to them weie ficquentl}^ insult¬ 
ed , and the moment seemed on 
the brink ot arriving, when all the 
loibcarance liithcito shewn would 
(I isL file eountiy houve ot a mem¬ 
ber of the Russian legation w-as 
bioken into, and plundered, and 
It was supposed to be only by esca¬ 
ping by the loot, that the owner 
savi (1 his hie An attack was made 
upon the hotel ot the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, though without effect, and it 
was only wondered that the mob 
. spaied that of the Russian atnbassa- 
'doi, M de Stiogonoft, who vvat. pe- 
cuhaily odious to them Meantime, 
this aiubassadoi, <ts well as those fiom 
the other couits, made incessant le- 
iiionstrances upon the state of fien- 
7 itfd iiiaichy m which Constantinople 


was allowed to be plunged Exer¬ 
tions were at length made to restore 
tranquillity, tlic police resumed its 
activity , and the outrages became at 
least less fiequent The Vwier, being 
supposed d( stitutc of the vigour re- 
>quisite for such a crisis, was removed, 
and Benderh Ah l*acha appointed 
in his stead Ihe rew Virier arrived 
from Asia, andTraade his entry on the 
21st May His presence was matked 
by the immediate dispersion of the 
bands of murdcicrs, who had liithci- 
to roved uncontioiled through the 
streets and villages His administra¬ 
tion, however, was immediately dis¬ 
tinguished by an enormity more mon¬ 
strous even than any which had yet 
marked this era of crime 

The Patriarch of Constantinople, 
the head of the Greek church, was an 
old man of eighty, who, by his cha- 
ractei, liad commanded the venera¬ 
tion and esteem even of men of the 
most diffeient creeds In a country 
torn by the most fmious bigotiy, he 
had always obseived and promoted 
toleration and forbearance His in¬ 
fluence had been often powerfully ex- 
cited in maintaining the authority of 
th(' Porte amid former partial fevolts. 
On the first breaking out of the pre¬ 
sent insnnection, he liad fulminated 
against all who should engage m it, 
an anathema, expressed in the strong¬ 
est teims, and winch had pioductd a 
considei able ettect. Yet it was pie- 
tended that the Poite had obtained 
the clcaiest proofs of Ins having se¬ 
cretly abetted the conspiracy. No 
such proof was cvei laid before the 
public, noi was tliere evci any ap- 
peaiance of inquiiy or examination. 
It was theitfore inferred, that the 
])uipu&e was meiely to inflict, m Ins 
pel son, a signal veiigeance on the 
Gi cejks, and to paralyse the whole 
nation by such a terrible example 
The ^2d of May was Easter Sun¬ 
day , yet, notwithstanding the super- 
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stitious veneration in which thcGreeks 
hold this high fcstivaU every mind was 
so frozen with terror, that only a very 
few attended The pontiff, howevei, 
faithful to his high functions, not¬ 
withstanding the ^mister rumours that 
were circulated, pioceeded to the 
metropolitan church, where he duly 
performed all the august ceremonies 
of the day. On leaving the church, 
in his full pontifical robes, accompa¬ 
nied by three archbishops and eight 
priests, he was met and surrounded 
by a band of janizaries, whose fero¬ 
cious looks indicated the most fatal 
purpose The aged prelate gave him¬ 
self up to death, but without yet sus¬ 
pecting the unworthy and ignomi¬ 
nious form m which it was to bo in¬ 
flicted A rope being fastened round 
his neck, he was suspended m front 
of the great portico, and the vcnei- 
able head of the eastern church suf¬ 
fered there the f.ite only destined for 
the vilest of ciiminals. The three 
archbishops were also hanged in front 
of their respective churches, or pa¬ 
laces The bodies were then left for 
three days, without one of the hor¬ 
ror-struck Greeks attempting to re¬ 
move them. Turkish ingenuity then 
invented a refinement of insult The 
bodies were taken down, and deliver¬ 
ed to the Jews, the basest part of the 
populace, and who surpassed even 
the Mussulmen in their animosity 
against the Ciiristian name These 
wretches dragged the bodies through 
the streets, amid outrages and impre¬ 
cations, from which even Mussulman 
ears revolted They then threw them 
into the canal, whence, however, they 
were secretly taken by their country¬ 
men, and conveyed to Odessa, where 
they were mteired with every funeral 
honour 

The whole Greek world was frozen 
with dismay and horror at this dis¬ 
mal catastrophe^ Such a trfatment 
of the august head of their name and 


nation, seemed only to be accounted 
for by supposing both devoted to 
final destruction. A universal cry 
for vengeance ai ose , and there seem¬ 
ed even no safety but in the last ex¬ 
treme of resistance. Inflaming their 
zeal beyond all bounds, it impelled, 
and m some degree palliated, those 
too terrible retaliations, by which 
their cause was stained. On the pait 
of the Tii”ks, however, no measure* 
could have been more impolitic, or 
more fatal to their hopes of bringing 
back the Greek ’'stion to a state of 
submission 

The proceedings at Constantinople 
were followed up by the execution, 
at Ajdrianople, of the arch-priest C j- 
nl, wiiu had formerly held the office 
of patriarch, and of twenty otheis of 
the principal Greeks m that citj. 
Adiianople became also the scene of 
massacres, which only the smillcr 
number of Greeks there resident ren¬ 
dered less dreadful than those of Con¬ 
stantinople This catastrophe of the 
heads of the Greek religion was the 
signal for the fanatic multitude to 
profane and subvert its temples In 
a few dajs, the magnificent churchis 
of Constantinople weie stripped of all 
their wealth , polluted by every spe¬ 
cies of profanation; and, finally, tlu' 
greater part of them razed to the 
ground 

During these dreadful scenes, the 
European ambassadors, and particu¬ 
larly that of Russia, ceased not to ad¬ 
dress to the Porte the most urgent re¬ 
monstrances on the conduct which it 
was permitting and pursuing. It was 
stated as impossible, that the other 
poweis could maintain any relation, 
even of amity, with one which thus - 
trampled upon every law of nature 
and humanity. Cessation of farther 
outrages, reparation for the past, and 
mercy even to her offending subjects, 
were stated as the only conditions 
which could avert measures that 
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might issue in the total destruction 
of the empire To these warm and 
menacing nuteSj tlie Porte replied m 
a polite but haughty manner. The 
executions ordered by itself, it justi- 
fiid as rciidei'td necessary by the 
pi oofs of treasonable coiiespondence 
ivluch had been laid before it, and* 
ot which Itself was the only judge 
Some excesses, it was allowed, had 
4)tcH-^4i-ommittcd b^ the populace, 
winch would bt spccdilj lepressed 
The Porto claimed to heisilf the en¬ 
tire right ot putting down, hj' foice 
of arms, the insuiiTction which hid 
spiead so wide among her (iieek sub- 
]ecLs , and, fur the peiiod when that 
ob)ect should be completely accom¬ 
plished, she reserved the riduMj^ing 
of the tlernohshed chtfrehes, and the 
restoiaiion ol the fliceks to then po- 
htic.d I ights J he sequel of these 
negotiations, hov\cver, we must post¬ 
pone, in Older to pioceed now to the 
more active operations of this terrible 
conflict 

Amid the fill}' of its piocotdings 
against itsunaiuied subjects, the Poite 
was not inactive in prejiaiing to take 
the field against the poition 'which 
was in arms She di'iived a sliength, 
lor some tunc uuknoivn, from the eu- 
cumst.iiiccs which give to this the 
cliaractei of a leligious war 1 h.if 
ferocivius bigotijs which forms the 
leading feature of the lurkish ehi- 
racter, made the whole n itioii eagci 
to fly to aims, when a conflict with 
the Giaour, and the extermination 
ot the Greek name, were in question 
Fiom the heart of Asia Mmoi hordes 
of barhaiians rustled to the shores of 
' the Bosphorus, eagei, lu the cause of 
God and his prophet, to satiate their 
thirst toi plundei and massacre The 
llussikn ainbassadoi uiged, that the 
Turkish armies should not enter the 
principalities, oi, at least, should act 
only in concert with the Russians 
The Poitc, howevei, treated as nu- 
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gatory any treaty which could restrain 
her from talcing instant measures to 
crush so formidable and urgent an in¬ 
surrection The Vsiatic tioops were, 
therefore, pushed forward to the J>a- 
nube, and the Pachas of Ibrail, Si- 
listna, and Widdm* were ordcied to 
CO operate with them 

The hopes of the Greek emse on 
this side of tUc enijme were alreidy 
on the wane 'J hese hopes rested fi orn 
the beginning entirely upon the sup- 
poit of Riissii 1 he insuiicction had 
no propel loot in these couutiics 
Hull population was not Gicek, and 
the (.rrtok name was even odious among 
them By tie.t\ with Russia, it was 
tee]uued that the Iiospodai should be 
of tins nation , but this hospodai was 
a raeie despot, who, in older tint, 
after paying an enormous tiibutc, he 
might eniicli himself, piactised eveiy 
species of extol turn Ipsilanti, there¬ 
fore, from tlie first, jnoclamied his 
cuiihdence m the siippoit oi tlu £in- 
pei 01 Alexaridei , and he lost uota mo¬ 
ment m sending a deputation to that 
nionai eh, then in congress at La\ bach, 
entreating him to txtendlns aid,iu this 
extremity, to the Greek nation, and 
particularly to the two piintipililies, 
whuh, il fried Itom the 1 inks, v\(Mild 
be placed iiiuiei liis pioleetion and 
VIIInal soveieignty 1 he messenger 
(ould not have ariived at a more un- 
foitiinite place and time Ihe ob- 
ji(t now presented to view Uiis, of 
all otiiors, the most favourite, both 
with the Louit and jieojilt (»f Russia, 
and tlieie was scueely a former pe¬ 
riod, unless w'litn undei the imme¬ 
diate piessure ot the French urns, 
that It would not*liave been eagerly 
graspeil at But, at this moment, 
every othei sentiment was swallowed 
up 111 the mind oi Alexander by that 
dread of popular oncroatlmieiit, and 
of dverythiiig like popular lusuircc- 
tion, with which Austria had succeed¬ 
ed in kispiniig him. Thus pre'posscss- 

H 
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cd, and m council with a power whicli 
was the swoin enemy of innovation, 
Alexandei formed the resolution to 
strike with his decided reprobation 
the movements taking place in the 
cast Ipsilanti received immediate or- 
dois to repaii to'the Russian tcrii- 
tory, and therein ait the orders of his 
inijesty, in failure of instant obe¬ 
dience, he was sti]p[)«d of all hi^ 
employments, his n'lme erased from 
the inilitdiy list, and even Ins chaiac- 
ter as a Russian citi/en withdrawn 
The same anathema was pronounced 
against all Ins Russian partisans 
Even the Gieeks inhabiting along the 
fiontier wcie oidered into the inte- 
rioi, the Moldavians were admonish¬ 
ed to return to their duty, and all 
the Russian authoiitics were caiefully 
warned against giving the smallest 
countenance or suppoit to the insur¬ 
rectional inovenierits 

These decisions, so fatal to the 
cause of indtpciulencc, weie announ¬ 
ced at Jassy on the 11th Apiil Mi¬ 
chel ^uz7o, on receiving the commu¬ 
nication, nnmcdiitcly renounced all 
Iiope, throw up Ins command, and 
sought to secuifc the piotection of 
Alexandei by ic[)aiiing unmcdiatc'ly 
to Odessa 1 he Boyars then assumed 
the admmisti ation, and, sending a de¬ 
putation to Constantinople, lepiescnt- 
ed that they had no sliaic in the ic- 
bcIJion, that they wcie in a state of 
entire submission to the Porte, and 
were icady to receive any liospodar 
whom It might choose to appoint. 
The same tidings weie communicated 
to Ipsilanti, v/hile he was in full march 
upon liucharcst The blow could not 
butbeseve\,e, but lie was still too liigii 
m dclcrannation and hope, and felt 
loo full confidence in the steadiness 
of Ins followers, to sink undei it He 
even \ cutui ed to read the proclama¬ 
tion of Alexander to his little band, at 
the same time expressing his assu- 
lance that no Euiopcan so^%rclgn 


would take arms against them The 
Greeks replied with enthusiasm to 
this address , they declared their hrm 
adheience to the cause, and their 
courage only losc to a higher pitch, 
when they found that they were to 
contend alone for the liberties of their 
nation 

The mam object of Ipsilanti was 
now to secuio tin* co-opcration oC 
J'heodoic TJiat chief, as alreadjrtrtJ^ 
served, had taken the field with se¬ 
pal ate and, m some respects, oppo¬ 
site views and inteiests, and he shew¬ 
ed now no inclination to enter into 
any combination with bun Some dis¬ 
position even appeared, on the up- 
protmh of Ipsilanti, to foitify Bucha- 
icst n|M»i8t his entiance On Ins ar- 
iival, howxvci'^an apparent change 
took place, and lus army was received, 
and even welcomed He had then an 
iiiteiMew with Theodore, who agreed, 
or at least pictcnded, to make com¬ 
mon cau^c with him, and shaie his 
foitunc'? A much closer union, how- 
evci, than it illy existed, would have 
been nccessaiy to meet the crisis 
which was now at hand 

Ihe liaibaious levies, winch the 
Ptate h id summoned by such extra- 
ordinal y calls and denunciations,were 
now an ivcd on the Danube. Uliree 
corps, of about 10,000 each, were 
placed icspcctively under the com¬ 
mand of tJie Pachas of Ibrail, Sihs- 
tria, and Widdin. The fust active 
ojieiation was made by the former of 
these chiefs against the fortress of 
Gailac}, which had been so early a 
tlieatie of insurrection The Greeks 
111 garrison nude a despeiate but vain 
resistance, the place was taken, and 
the '1 uiks commenced a dreadful and 
iiidiscrimmate slaughter, m revenge 
for that which then countfymen had 
suffcicd when the place was last 
wrested fiom them Moldavia bad 
hoped, by the flight of Suz/o, and 
the abject subinissiun of the Doyare, 
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to escape the horrors of a Turkish 
visitation The Barbarians, however, 
were not to be cheated ot those hoped- 
for spoils which had attracted them 
from then distant plains A numerous 
body enteied Moldavia, layin|]r all 
waste before them with fire and sword* 
and Jassy, though it yielded without 
resistance, was treated as a town ta¬ 
ken by storm At the same time, the 
* inaiti®*body was advancing upon Bu¬ 
charest Ipsilanti, who had marched 
towards the Danube with the view ot 
opposing their pj^ogiess, iound his 
force inadequate, and could only ha¬ 
rass them by occasional skirmishes 
He had made pi eparations, however, 
to defend Bucharest, but lindin^ that 
no reliance could be p^ac^^ his 
Wallachian confederates, he abandon¬ 
ed It to the Turks, and retreated to a 
strong position at 1 ergonitz Theo¬ 
dore, at the same tune, ictnedwith 
his coips upon Pitesht lie was al¬ 
ready, however, in secret communi¬ 
cation with the Turks, to whom, it is 
said, he had disclosed all the move- 
incuts of Ipsilanti, and, in reward of 
Ins treacliciy, had raised his hopes 
even to the hospodaislupot Wallachia 
Ip«ilanti, iiiforuicd ot these intrigues, 
took a stc]), on which only a full 
knowledge of the circ uiiistances could 
enable us to decide. Glnuigaki, one 
of his most faithful and entei prizing 
officers, set out secretly for the camp 
of Theodore, surprised him in his 
tent, and brought him bound to Ipsi¬ 
lanti The latter immediately caused 
him to be tried by a council of offi¬ 
cers, and a sentence of high treason 
being forthwith pi onounced, he was 
shot in an hour aftei. Aftei this pro¬ 
ceeding, winch -was at hast veiy 
prompt, the Wallachian ai iny was in¬ 
vited to join the Greek standard A 
gieat |>art,hou ever,disbanded, some 
joined the luiks , and, though a con- 
sideiabic piopoition ranged them¬ 


selves under the standard of Ipsilanti* 
their co-operation was destin^ to be 
more fatal to him, than their enmity 
could have been 

The Pacha of Ibrail, having occu¬ 
pied Bucharest, delayed to attack Ip- 
silanti only till he had established 
such coi respond! nces in his army, as 
inn>ht rendei victory se< ure He tlien 
put Ins troojis in motion, and came 
up to Ins antagonist, who had taken a 
strong position at Dragasclmn. Ip- 
silanti displayed a skill and activity, 
worthy of an occasion which was fi¬ 
nally to decide the foi tunes ot his 
cause. By a feigned retreat, he di ew 
the '1 urks into an ambuscade, when 
two Wallac luan chiefs, Kaminai i i>awa 
and Constantin Douka, were to have 
fallen on their rear, and their total 
destruction was coufideTitly anticipa¬ 
ted But these traitors had already 
sold themselves to the I’orte, and, in¬ 
stead of falling on the links at the 
ciitical moment, went over to them, 
and joined in attacking the Greeks 
At a desertion so unexpected, dis¬ 
may and confusion spieail themselves 
through the tioops of Ipsilauti, and 
the gi'tater pait took to flight One 
small and sacred band still stood It 
contained the flower of the Grecian 
youth, who had been sent to study in 
the universities of Europe, and who, 
at the first dawn of their country's 
libeity, hastened to constitute them¬ 
selves Its champions. 'Phe vicinity of 
the principalities, and the early intel¬ 
ligence of Ipsiiaiiti's movements, di¬ 
rected them to this quaitei. They 
might have rnliglitened Greece by 
their knowledge, tas well as defended 
It by their valour, had fate conducted 
them to a inoie auspicious theatre. 
Here they could only shed a bright 
expiring lustie on a mined and dis¬ 
honoured cause buiioiinded and 
ovei w helmed by vastly supt i lor num- 
bcis,^lhcy still (ksdaii cd to jieUl, 
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and the greatest part of them, like 
the band of Thermopylse, perished on 
the field of battle * 

Ipsilanti, with only a scattered 
wreck of his army, among whom were 
Ghiorgaki and Cantacn/cne, who still 
remained faithful to him, eftected his 
retreat to Rymnick Here he emit¬ 
ted a pioclamation, upbraidingin the 
bitterest teims the greaier part of his 
troops, who, in the hour of need, had 
betrayed oi deseitcd him He gave 
up to the contempt of mankind, to 
divine justice, anti to the malediction 
of then nation, Kaniinan Sawa, and 
the other chief'., whose treason hod 
blasted his hopes Ihc cowards who 
had fled at that critical moment, he 
declaicd unworthy ol the name of 
soldieis, renounced the title of their 
chief, and exhoited them to place 
themselves iindci the 7'urki'^h yoke, 
for which they weie alone fitted 
But you,” said he, shades of the 
tine HelleniinS of the Sacitd B it- 
talion, who have b en lati i}ed, and 
have sacrihtt d jouiselves ftn tlit de¬ 
liverance of your countiy, receive 
through me the thanks of the (ireek 
nation, who will soon raise monu¬ 
ments that will rendei your name im¬ 
mortal ”—As it was nccc'saiy, hov/- 
ever, to lose no time in pio\idmg foi 
his personal safety, he h<istcned to 
pass the Austrian fiontiei, and to 
throw himself into the dt hies ol fr in- 
sylvania The pursuing I'uiks weic 
obliged to lespect the coidon, wliiili 
secured the neutiality of that distiict 
Ipsilanti now only sought to reach 
Greece, which he might do by pass¬ 
ing through the t(y*ritoiies eilhei of 


Russia or of Austria The seventy 
experienced from the monarch of the 
former state, and which had proved 
so fatal to his hopes, disinclined him 
to throw himself upon Jns meicj He 
did not considei that Alcxandei, how- 
»ever devoted now to the principles 
of the monarchical alliance, had pei- 
sonal clemency <ind .imability, ind 
would not probably have proceeded/- 
to any extremities Au'^tiia, oirt'lie " 
other hand, considei ed no seventy 
too greit lor the votaiies of innova¬ 
tion Although Ipsilanti leached 
liieste, he was theu* discovered, ar¬ 
rested, and thrown into the castle of 
Muiikatch along with soint of the 
tine* of the Piedmontese ievolution 
So cl(m*’.y W^»s he immuied, tint the 
place of his confinement was not 
known till four month® alter 

Although Ipsilanti h nl thus given 
up the cause in despni, (diioigiki, 
and some other chiefs, lesolved to 
make another effoit in its support 
Having collected some of then scat¬ 
tered adh^ients, they elined on a 
jiartizan w a foi some months with 
considerable vigour Ihis desultory 
contest cost tlie Turks a considerable 
number of men, but it could pro¬ 
duce no peunanent effect, and VVal- 
lachui was finally reducecl to a state 
of entire subimssion 

W liile the Porte was thus c airvmg 
on these successful opeiations igainst 
the first thcatic of iiisuiicction, it 
w as not neglectful of th it ecpially for¬ 
midable one, which had biokcn out 
ill the Morea incl the island® To 
cany it on with success a fleet was 
indispensable, jetihemeansof equip- 


Amid conflicting statements, we have given that which appeared to gs tho most 
probable, of the catastroplie of the (irtek cause m Wall ichia Actordins; to the ma- 
joiity of narratives, there were two battles, out at Tcigoiiitz, and one at Dragaschan , 
but, from tlu reported circumstances*of both being identically the same, as well as 
from the wholt ispect, wc give more credit to a writer who professes to have been 
an eye-witness, and asserts that time was no batth, unless one at the latter place . 
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ping one formed the greatest difhcul- 
ty under which it laboured. There 
was no dehcicncy, indeed, of the ne¬ 
cessary maUiiel, but there was an 
absence of any living instruments, by 
which It should have been move i 
7 he Greeks, who weie the only sailj 
ors in the crapne, having all disa])- 
peared, left no icsource for manning 
the im])eiial navy In this cxtreini- 
‘ ty, vaiious shifts wcie resorted to 
A few Barbary «!ailors weie found 
and employed T he boatmen on the 
canal of Constantinople weie then 
pressed into the servue A teitam 
nunibci of dcstitcrs from the I'.uro- 
pe.iti navies, who had rep iiieil to 
(, onstantinople, w t re induced b|^high 
pay and piiviliges to^o 'ooai d 
Ihcie being still a*^eat blank, a 
number of the tioop^i, newly levied 
foi the land service, weie thrust on 
board, and obliged to practise se.i- 
nianship as thej best could Still 
the vast mass was little more than a 
body without a soul, and had nothing 
in its supcrioi foicc which could en¬ 
able It lO cope with the vast supe¬ 
riority of skill and aildress on the 
pait of then advcisaries The com¬ 
mand was intiu''ted to an able mm, 
newly laised to the sitiution of Cap¬ 
tain Pacha , but, astheactountsfioin 
Smj'i na lepicseiited the state of af- 
lans uigent, md picssecl the send¬ 
ing of vcssils to conviy the tioops 
destined ag iinst Samoa, 7 omhtk Zadc, 
the sc'LOiul in command, v\as sent 
lo^v^ .lul with a sc^uadion of two ships 
of the line, three laige fiigates, and 
five transports 7ho Captain Paciu 
piomised s}jecdily to follow m per¬ 
son lombelv Zaile appeals to have 
liceiiapeison of very inferioi tou- 
lage and capacity He spmt neaily 
<i foitiiiglU in coasting along the Bos¬ 
phorus Passing Cape Sigcum on the 
lyth May, he desciied the numerous 
iiutilla of the Gieeks, but made no 


movements to attack it; while they, 
on the other hand, contented them¬ 
selves with following the track of the 
Turkish fleet, and watching its course. 
77ie 7'urkisli admiial continued to 
move slowly along the coast, till he 
arrived in the anenorage of Mytilene. 
Disconcerted then at seeing and hear* 
mg nothing of the Captain Pacha, 
he took the extraordinary measure of 
sending back a seventy-four to the 
Dardanelles, to inquire after the rest 
of‘ the fleet 77ie captain set sail 
with fear and ti erabhng, but, on en¬ 
tering the strait which separates My- 
tilcnc from the main land, lie was 
agieeably sui prised not to discover 
a single hostile sail He was not 
awaie that the Gieek squadron kept 
Itself carefully concealed behind the 
numerous rocks by which this chan¬ 
nel IS bordered In this ambush they 
remained till they saw the ship so 
far advanced, that it could no longer 
receive succour from the rest of the 
fleet A signal being then given, 
they weie all in motion, and four of 
the most active weie soon in close 
puisuit 7 he Tuikish captain, struck 
with alarm, instead of making fur the 
open sea, where everything would 
have been m his livour, had the in¬ 
credible stupidity to throw himself 
into the Gulf of Adiamyti, which 
scarcely alloided secure navigation 
for large merchant vessels Ihe ship 
soon ran aground on a spot whence, 
fiom Its bulk and unwieldiness, it 
could not be extiicated for several 
days It remained motionless, ex¬ 
posed to the attack of the pursuing 
squadron 7'he‘ Greeks weie thus en¬ 
abled to csc.ipe the terrible discharge, 
which would have ensued fium thear- 
tilleiy langed along its sides Divi¬ 
ding themselves into two parts, placed 
at opposite ends, they diieeted then 
file*at once against the poop and the 
stern, where there^were only one or 
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two guns to answer them The huge 
vessel agitated itself like a whale un¬ 
der the multiplied strokes of the har¬ 
poon. All Its artillery on both sides 
was fuiiously discharged, as it its 
meie sound rollin/^ through empty 
air could have intimidated the Greeks 
An attempt was also made to reach 
them with musketry, but those skil¬ 
ful mariners kept beyCnd its leacli 
They maintained an unremitting fire, 
which laked the vessel from end to 
end The Tuiks maintained the com¬ 
bat with frantic courage, till the ship 
was completely perforated with balls, 
its masts cracking, its deck covered 
with dead , when they set up fright¬ 
ful bowlings, and demanded, that the 
boats should be launched, that they 
might make for the shore The boats 
were launched, but the fnc being still 
kej>t up, many of them were sunk, 
and it IS not supposed that of one 
thousand men, of which the crew ori¬ 
ginally consisted, two hundred evei 
reached land The captain, before 
leaving the vessel, having failed in an 
attempt to blow it up, set it on flic 
in numerous places, and it was con¬ 
sumed to ashes No sooner did the 
Turkish admiral, still at anchor in 
the road of Mytilene, receive intelli¬ 
gence of this catastrophe, than, in¬ 
stead of seeking to avenge the loss, 
he thought only of his own safety, 
and resolved on making the best of 
his way back to the Dardanelles In 
passing through the channel of My- 
tilenc, he descried the four Greeks 
employed in dragging up the cannon 
of his lost ship; but, far from his 
thinking of attacking them, notwith¬ 
standing Ins vast superiority, they 
tommenced a pursuit of him, fiom 
which he fled with all speed, and, 
considering himself too happy to 
avoid any rencounter, never slacken¬ 
ed sad, till he fimnil himself udder 
the caution of thexastlci) of Asia 


This victory was celebrated with 
unbounded exultation m all the shores 
and havens of (ireece Thus easily, 
with then flotilla, to have discomfit¬ 
ed the grand imperial fleet of the 
empire, seemed almost to renew the 
glory of then ancestors, when they 
vanquished, at Salamis and Mycale, 
the navies of the great king They 
deemed themselves now the undis¬ 
puted mastcis of the sea, and-WfiTar' 
to any enterprise, the success of which 
could be attended with benefit to the 
gencial cause. Ip this view, their 
eyes were attracted by the coasts of 
Asia Minor, whuh, even amid their 
decline, were still fertile and popu- 
lousj^nd contained st vcral commer¬ 
cial cferJv of^ffreat importance 

No modern'city has risen more 
rapidly to such a licight of prosperi¬ 
ty, as Aivali, oi Cydoriia, situated on 
a little bay in the Gulf of Adiamyti. 
Foity ycais ago, it was a nicie fish¬ 
ing village, inhabited by a mixture 
of Turks and Giecks, who weie en¬ 
gaged jn continu il c onflicts with eai h 
other Economos, a Greek native, 
having insinuated himself into the 
favour of some individuals who were 
all powerful at Constantinople, had 
the address, not only to obtain for 
himself the government of the place, 
but a firman, by which no riirk was 
to reside there in any tiflicial capa¬ 
city. This happy immunity drew 
from all parts of the empire the mem¬ 
bers of this nation, who were suflei- 
ing undci persecution, but who here 
dwelt insecurity,and carried on with¬ 
out interruption their industrious 
pursuits Cydonia also shared in ils 
full extent the general comraeiual 
prosperity of the nation It thus at¬ 
tained a population of 40,000 inha¬ 
bitants, had established laige manu¬ 
factures of oil, leather, and soap, and 
earned on a very extensive trade 
It had become a soil of capital oi the 
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Greeks ; and the college, founded 
theie m 1803, was the most distin¬ 
guished in Asia On the approach 
of the troubles, the Pat ha of Boursa, 
within whose jnr.sdiction the place 
was, sent a doips of 000 men, to 
guard against any sudden landing, 
'ihe inhabitants, howevei, unaccus-’ 
tomed to such occupants, and to then 
tumultuary licence, lo^e and drove 
thunnut lleieupon the Pacha sent 
a body of ^000, which overpoweicd 
all resist uuc, and forcibly occupied 
the piincipal positions of the place 
Amid these conflicts, the principal 
inhahitaiitb hastily sought refuge in 
the small islantl of Mosconis-i at the 
mouth of the bay, whithci the Turks 
were unable to follow - ^ was 

also sent to the GicCJtmi fleet, then 
liovering near Siuyina, but which 
immediately jireferred this as a nioie 
uiqentcall. In the moining of the 
15th June, the bay appeal eel covti- 
ed with numcioub baiks filled with 
tioops 'Ihe Tuiks endeavoured to 
pievent tlie landing, by occujiying in 
foice.ill the houses boidciing on the 
quay, but thru efforts pio\til \aiii 
against the Gretlv iitillciy , aiul, af- 
tei a desper ite i esistaiice in the stieet'- 
and hou'.cs, they wtit flnallv obliged 
to yield to the supe i unity of nmnbci^ 
aiul valoui, Befoic evacuating the 
city, they set fiic to it in moic tli.in 
tweiit)^ plactv I he flames, favoured 
by a violent wnul, laputly spread, 
and eveiy cfloit was vainly made to 
stop tlic devouiing conflagration In 
two days, (’ydonia was no more 
That splendid city of the Greeks pre¬ 
sented only a lieap of ashes 'J he 
Turks avenged themselves by pilki- 
ging the adjacent villages, and car¬ 
rying off the inhalntants into slaveiy 
The population of the city weie con¬ 
veyed aw ayby theGi ccks,w ith all then 
movable effect-, and wcie distribu¬ 
ted HI the islancis and m the Moica 


The dismal result of this expedi¬ 
tion pioved to the Gieeks that they 
were proceeding on an ciroiieous sys¬ 
tem, in attempting to form establish¬ 
ments on the main land of Asia Mi¬ 
nor That region contained a nu¬ 
merous and warlike population, fa¬ 
natically attached to the Mussulman 
faith These now poiucd down in 
vast Cl owds upon the coast, demand¬ 
ing the means of liansporting them¬ 
selves to the islands, wheie they 
might bathe themselves m the blood 
of the nifldels Tlie catastrophe of 
Cydoniainflamed the passionsol these 
baiharous hoides, and placed all the 
Asiatic ('hnsti.ins in the most awful 
and alaimiiig situation 

ISmyina, the capital of Asia Minoi, 
and the commercial niotropohs of the 
etnpiie, could not long escape those 
violent igitations. Its situation was 
the moie ciilic d, fiom being the ren¬ 
dezvous of all the levies made m the 
interior, to be employed against the 
islands The uclmunstiation, indeed, 
kept them caiefully encamped with¬ 
out the city, and exci ted it«elf, with 
veiy considerable diligence, to prr- 
seive internal tranquillit) Then vi- 
< inity, however, an cl the lavagcs com¬ 
mittee] by them in the siinoiiiuling 
districts, kept up a continu d appre- 
lu nsion The crowds of Gietks, who 
embarked at Smyrna, both fiom the 
city itself and the interioi distiicts, 
expressed and spi eacbhen own alai rn, 
and fed the irritation of the Mussul¬ 
mans, who suspected them as going 
to join the insuncctioii In such de¬ 
licate circumstances, tlie slightest ac¬ 
cident, a moincntaiy quariel between 
the goveinoi anc>the Trench ambas- 
s.idoi, a single gun discharge d in the 
stiects, spiead universal dismay, and 
cliove crowds of the inhabitants to 
take lefuge in the neighbouiing 
mountains No actu il violence, how¬ 
ever, ensued till the mouth of Ma^, 
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when single murders began to be com- 
muted The band‘> in the vicinity, be¬ 
ing straitened for provisions, and ha¬ 
ving exhausted the t ountry, stole into 
the city, and plundcied a nnrnbir of 
the shops Once, upon a false alarm, 
a dreadful tumult aro!)i, all the houses 
in a particular quaiter wcie sacked, 
and about twenty Greeks miudered 
The alarm of the Gretljs was now un¬ 
bounded , all to whom it was possible 
had already left bmyrna, and about 
*2000 sought shelter in the quarter of 
the French Consul Authority, how¬ 
ever, was still maintained, and the tu¬ 
mult confined to individual and tian- 
sieiit impulses, till news ai rived of the 
destruction of the Turkish vessel in 
the Gulf of Adramyti The fury of 
the Turks then rose to the highest 
pitch United in a body, they scoured 
the stiects, putting all whom thty 
mit to the swortl It was n the mid¬ 
dle of a night, when their passions had 
been woiked up to this state of fren¬ 
zy,that the additional accounts arrived 
of the combat and fate of Cydoiiia 
Smyrna, next morning, became one 
scene of blood and massacre , neither 
age nor sex were spared , not content 
with slaughtering their unhappy vic¬ 
tims, they mutilattd and disfigured 
the hftlcbs bodies 1 he infuriate crowd 
rushed to the consular residences of 
Russia and France, dimanding that 
the unhappy Greeks who had taken 
refuge there, should be delivered up 
to them ; and, on refusal, force would 
have been employed, bad not several 
armed vessels been brought up in front 
of them boon all Smyrna became 
like a field after a battle, strewed with 
dead, and through which bands of mur- 
dc rers still wandci ed in search of further 
victims, that were no longer to be 
found Still thirsting fur blood, they 
hastened to the Molah, or chief of the 
Mahometan religion, and demanded, 
with loud cries, a hdamt or permission 
to set the city on fiie, that they yiight 


force all the Greeks to come out, and 
be massacred The venerable pontiff 
and magistrate, indignantly refusing 
their demand, was struck, and fell be¬ 
neath their daggers. The Ayan-ba- 
chi, or chief of police, and several other 
office*^8, who attempted to resist them, 
'suffered the same fate , while the cow¬ 
ardly Pacha, hiding himself in his 
house, left them undisturbed masters 
of the city 

'i'hc anarclustP, after striking these 
tei I ible blow s, suddenly stopped short. 
They gave up all thought of the me¬ 
ditated enormities^ and, finding the 
powir in their hands, began to use it 
for the protection of the city. An end 
was put to bloodshed, and some kind 
of rt^j^c pghce established But just 
as Smyrna War-beginning to breathe, 
the plague, too natural a conbequence 
of the bct ncs that had just passed, came 
to complete her calamities 

T he fate of Scald Nova was, if pos¬ 
sible, still inoic disastrous than that of 
Smyrna Ihia city, which, though on 
a mich smaller scale, was tolerably 
rich and prosperous, enjoyed a lot pe¬ 
culiarly fortunate It was governed 
by Elez Aga, a chief far superior to 
the rest of Ins countrymen in equity 
and humanity. Under him, person 
and pioperty were respected, and equal 
justice rendered to Turks and Greeks 
He had not, however, influence or 
energy sufficient to restrain the hordes 
of tumultuary militia, who poured in 
from the interior, for the purpose of 
being employed against Samoa. That 
island IS separated from Scala Nova 
only by a narrow strait, acioss which, 
however, the Turks had not skill suffi¬ 
cient to transport an army, till the ar¬ 
rival of the fleet, which was in vain 
expected. The troops, meantime, suf¬ 
fering many privations, and Seeing be¬ 
fore their eyes a rich city, partly in¬ 
habited by Greeks, eagerly sought 
permission to plunder. They first en¬ 
tered in small parties, then in greater 
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niimberB, and at length a general sack 
of all the Greek quarters of the city 
took place, not without including some 
of the Mussulman population When 
they had finished, they set fire to it 
at several points, and the Turkish in¬ 
habitants being unable thoroughly to 
protect their own quaiters, a great 
part of hcdla Nova was reduced to 
ashes. Having achieved this exploit, 
-the troops, now set loose from all dis¬ 
cipline, broke up, and returned to their 
homes, without inquiring farther as to 
the objects of their expedition 
Meanwhile, the Porte bestirred them¬ 
selves to put forth again *heir squa¬ 
dron, which had returned to them in 
so shameful a plight The whole fleet, 
consisting of thirty-two -now 

sailed, under the commuiKi of the Cap¬ 
tain Pacha, and directed its course, in 
two divisions, towards Samos The 
Greeks mertly followed its traces, and 
kept tlu.nsdvts in piesence, without 
eitlier attacking or being attacked 
The Turks attempted to disembark 
some troops at Samos, but, as the party 
which commenced the landing were im¬ 
mediately cut oft by the brave island- 
eis, they desisted from the attempt 
After remaining about a month in pre¬ 
sence of the Greek fleet, without any 
movement, they weighed anchor, and 
sailed towards Rhodes Meantime, the 
authorities at Smyrna had been busy 
sa embarking troops on board some 
merchant vessels, to act in concert with 
the fleet, thinking Smyrna happy in 
being delivered from their presence 
Such, however, was the tardiness of 
their movements, that the fleet was al¬ 
ready set sail, and they attempted to 
foUow it under the guard of only two 
or three small armed vessels This ad¬ 
vantage was immediately espi. d by the 
Greeks, v^ho bore down and attacked 
them The Turks employed with cou¬ 
rage their fetble means of resistance, 
but, bemg soon overpowered, they 
threw themselves into th< ir boats, and 


gained the land, after having set the 
squadron on fire This action being 
reported through Greece, and over all 
Europe, as a general victory over the 
Ottoman fleet, spread over their arms 
an illusory lustre, which, however, was 
not unproductive of some advantage 
* to the cause 

At Rhodes, the Turks met with a 
squadron sent hy the Pacha of Egypt, 
as well as with some vesstls fiom Tu¬ 
nis and Algiers Thus reinforced, they 
made sail for the toasts of the Morea 
The Giecks having made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to employ fire-ships 
against them, were seized with a panic, 
and dispersed each to their respective 
ports The Ottomans, without at¬ 
tempting to pursue, proceeded along 
the const of the Morea, victualled 
anew Coron and Modon, and went on 
to Pievesa Heie they extricated a 
fleet, commanded by the Captain Bey, 
which was blockaded by the Greeks, 
wlio letiiedon tluir approatlu The 
united squadrons then entered the Gulf 
of Eepanto, where the} discovered six 
Hydriote vessels so enclosed between 
them and the land, as to be unable to 
gain the open sea The Greeks were 
quickly worsted, and two of their ves¬ 
sels destioyed, while the remaining 
four sought refuge in the road of Ga- 
laxidi As this port, however, had no 
defences, they weie obliged to aban¬ 
don these vessels on the approach of 
the enemy, who took them, with a 
number of smaller craft, and reduced 
the town of Galaxidi to ashes Proud 
of this trifling achievement, the Ot¬ 
toman admiral considered himself as 
having made a brilliant campaign, and 
determined to rttiuTi to the Bosphorus 
After rounding the Morea, he passed 
close to the island of Tino, the inhabit¬ 
ants of wlrch, struck with dismay, fled 
into the interior , but the hostile fleet, 
earned forward by a rapid gale, did 
not eVen attempt to land On the 
22d <rf October, if entered the Bos- 
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phorus, making a parade of the small 
number of Greek vessels which it had 
taken, and the sides of which weie 
adorned with a number of Greeks sus¬ 
pended by the hair The populace of 
Constantinople, to whom such specta¬ 
cles were alwaj s agreeable, applauded, 
but the Sultan, on inquiring into the 
particulars of the expedition, was so 
ill satisfied, that he disgraced the Cap¬ 
tain Pacha and several of his oiHcers 

However favourable and satisfactory 
these operations were, it was in the 
Morea, and in Thessaly, that the ques¬ 
tion was to be decided, whether the 
Greeks were to be again a people ? 
Having, therefore, surveyed the mari¬ 
time and insular campaign, as well as 
that unfortunate one which opened on 
the Danube, we are ready to take a 
connected view of the transat tions on 
that mam and decisive theatre ot con¬ 
flict 

After the farst enthusiasm had sub¬ 
sided, and when the Porte, rccoveiing 
from Its surprise, began to muster its 
strength, the Greeks could not but 
feel their inadequate means to meet the 
force of a great empire, roused by fa¬ 
naticism to a sort of pieteruatural en¬ 
ergy '1 he Morea, Thessaly, and West¬ 
ern Greece, could not contain above a 
million ot inhabitants, and these, when 
they attempted to form an army, had 
few arms, no discipline, none of the 
supplies and resourcts of war For¬ 
tunately the chief attention of the 
Turkish armies was engrossed, in the 
first instance, by the operations on the 
Danube. A small interval was thus 
allowed to prepare, in the course of 
which, resources came in from several 
quarters The ten 6r inspired by 1 ui k- 
ish cruelty, produced, as ah eady ob¬ 
served, an immense emigration from 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and all tlie 
coasts of Asia Minor. The fugitives, 
being at first accumulated in the small 
islands, appeared m danger of perish¬ 
ing by famine, bbt, when the^e was 


time to distiibute them through the 
several territories of Greece, they 
brought a large accession to her po¬ 
pulation and resources A great pro¬ 
portion, destitute of any regular sub¬ 
sistence or employment, were ready to 
enter the ranks of the army ; while 
those who preferred pacific occupa¬ 
tions, filled the void left by the na¬ 
tives who had joined the standard of 
insuriectioii At the same time, a higk- 
enthusiasm was kindled in Western Eu¬ 
rope, at the promised revival of the 
existence and glories of Greece The 
mighty wais which had shaken that 
region. It ft still an internal heaving and 
agitation, which sought for vent The 
bold and romantic spirit of the Ger- 
maifl^pfg'jijjj here a quite congenial 
cause. In iTmce, the disbanding of 
the imperial army left many who weie 
ready to seek in a foreign theatre ad¬ 
vancement and employment. Of the 
numbers who flocked with these views 
to the Greek standaid, many weie se¬ 
verely disappointed Insttad of regu¬ 
lar piofessional employment, and of 
those accommodations, and even luxu¬ 
ries, to which our Hoops are now ac¬ 
customed, they found a mere barba¬ 
rous crowd, without pay, clothes, or 
even food, except what their own shifts 
could procure. Many were soon dis¬ 
gusted, and returned to Europe, where 
they spread the most unfavourable re¬ 
ports of the Gietks and their cause 
But others, supported by a genuine 
enthusiasm, braved every hardship, and 
not only fought themselves, but im¬ 
parted some portion of then own mi¬ 
litary skill and discipline to these tu- 
multuaiy levies. 

The Morea, which formed the main 
theatre of action, was in so far favour¬ 
ably situated, that the outer districts 
of Thessaly and Macedonia bioke tlic 
first force of Turkish invasion , and it 
leached the istlimus of Corinth only 
in shattered fragments The Greeks 
were thciefoic unopposed in the firtt 
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instance, unless by the garrisons of the 
fortresses, which were numerous in a 
country that had been long the thea¬ 
tre of warfare between the Porte and 
the Venetians They were in very bad 
condition, indeed, but they were not 
the less impregnable against the total 
want of all means of legular siege on 
the part of the assailants The Greeks, 
however, weie masters of the whole 
Upen country, and of all the unforti¬ 
fied towns Among these were Argos 
and Calamata, where Senates were form¬ 
ed, composed of the J^ading men in the 
country. A t the same time, they found 
themselves numerous ent^ligh to lay 
biege to the fortresses of Napoli de 
Malvasia, Navarin, Tnpoliz^, and^Pa- 
tras. These sieges, indetp'ev only 
loose blockades, formeo by crowds of 
half-armcd peasants,whostrolkdabout 
the ramparts, bring shots at random 
Thus, however, they coniincd to their 
fortresses the Turkish troops, who, as 
they had no allies in the country to 
assist in throwing in provisions, were 
soon reduced to considerable straits 
Patras was the first scene of active 
operations 'I’hc Aichbishop Germa¬ 
ne, combining tlie sword with the mi¬ 
tre, had placed himstU at the head of 
a large body ot his militant flock 
Ihe 'lurkish Aga defended himself 
with skill and vigour, so that the place 
was exposed to dangtr only by the 
extreme zeal of the Governor of Co¬ 
rinth, who, supposing it in real dis¬ 
tress, sent a detachment to reinlorcc 
the garrison This body, as it arrived in 
sight of Patras, was surrounded, over¬ 
powered, and entirely cut to pieces 
The Turkish troops beheld this disas¬ 
ter of their comrades, they heaid the 
shouts, and songs of joy, which echoed 
during the whole night in the Greek 
camp. These circumstances struck 
them with discouragement and dismay, 
while they worked up the minds of 
the Hellenes to the daring purpose of 
*ncxt day attempting to storm the fort¬ 


ress. Animated by a sort of preter¬ 
natural courage, they rushed upon the 
batteries of the enemy, and, bursting 
open the gateS, made their way into 
the place A terrible combat was 
maintained in the streets and houses ; 
but, at length, after dreadful slaughter 
oil both Bides, the 'J iirks retired into 
the citadel, and left the Greek army 
mastci s of the t»wn Wondrous, how¬ 
ever, aie the vicissitudes of barbarous 
warfare The victors, intoxicated with 
success, lost all fear, and gave them¬ 
selves up to inconsiderate joy. This 
was soon espied by the Turkish chief, 
who fell upon them in the middle of 
the night, and forced them to evacuate 
the place with total loss and discomfi¬ 
ture Germano had only time to cause 
the town to be bred in different places ; 
in consequence of which, he had the 
dismal satisfaction of seeing it reduced 
to ashes 

After this disaster, a considerable 
dispersion to6k place in the Greek 
army, and Germano was obliged to 
retire By the month of July, how- 
vei, he had reassembled and reinforced 
his baud a, and was able again to march 
to the attack of Patras tor undis¬ 
ciplined troops to attempt storming 
the citadel, now bettci fortified than 
ever, seemed a most hopeless under¬ 
taking ; but the governor, trusting to 
the precipitous character of the rock 
on one side, had left it without any 
defence but that of nature* The agile 
roouutaincers, taking advantage ot a 
stormy night, made their way up these 
formidable steeps, and burst on the 
astonished garrison The place was 
soon taken, and on^ a few Turks made 
their escape by sea to Lepanto After 
gaining, however, this important ad¬ 
vantage, the Gieeks were so careless 
in keeping it, that Jussiif Pasha, ha¬ 
ving entered the Pclopobnesus with 
4000 or 5000 men, and pushed into 
Patras, found it uiiguarded, and i ctook 
it wkhout resistance , nor have the 
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Greeks ever since been able to regain 
this impoitant place 

At the first commencement of the in- 
suirtctiori, the Greeks had been luad- 
ed byColocotroni, Mauro Michale, the 
Archbishop Gennano, and the Monk 
GregorHiS, and afty person of talents 
and note w ho happened to he at hand 
About the beginning of July, how¬ 
ever, a new and moie djgnified person¬ 
age appeared on the scene 1 his was 
Demetrius Ipsilanti, the younger bro¬ 
ther of Alexander Demetrius, full of 
the claims of his house to the thione 
of the east, demanded the chief com¬ 
mand, as hiH right in the room of his 
absent brother, whom he almost an¬ 
nounced as the future Emperor Such 
claims were not found to suit the views 
of the rising republic , but his name, 
and the lustre whieh still surrounded 
the enterprize of his brother, induced 
the Gietks to invest him with the title 
of Gemeralissimo of the Morea 'Ihis 
arrangement was of great advantage to 
the cause. Demetrius, though young, 
was a man of cultivated mind and en¬ 
larged views , he aided greatly in com¬ 
bining into one plan the liitherto de¬ 
sultory and merely local eflorts of the 
insurrection At the same time he la¬ 
boured, with slow but gradual suc¬ 
cess, to impart to his barbarous coun¬ 
trymen some portion of civili/ation, 
and to mfust into their proceedings a 
measure at least of that humanity which 
characterizes the system of modern 
warfare 

Soon after the arrival of Demetrius, 
the Hellenic arms were crowned with 
their first permanent success '1 he 
castle of Napoli de Malvasia, having 
been closely investeTl since the begin¬ 
ning of the insurrection, was reduced 
to the last extremitus of famine Af¬ 
ter having consumed every species of 
food, < ven the viLst, which the place 
contaiiu d, they seemed at last dispiAed 
rather to perish than to yield to the 
infuriate Greeks. Deractriusi 4xow« 


ever, by pledging his honour, prevail¬ 
ed upon them to accept a very favour¬ 
able capitulation, by which the garri¬ 
son were to be transported to the coast 
of Asia 1 he Greeks, however, were 
too much disposed on these occasions 
to act m such a manner as to afflict 
their best friends Fired with the dead¬ 
liest antipathy against their oppressors, 
scarcely were the keys of the place 
delivered up to them, when they rusK- 
ed forward, to commence an indiscri¬ 
minate massacre It was at the hazard 
of his own life,that Demetrius was 
able to save the 1 urkish garrison j nor 
was he ab^t, though contrary to the 
proviaioiK of the treaty, to preserve 
the pldcr.from general plunder At 
kngrt^ ^\fcK^ariison wert embaiktd, 
but the sailoi^s, instead of conveying 
thim, as promised, to the coast of 
Asia Minor, threw them on the little 
rock of Casso Nissi, wheie they must 
have pinshed, but foi the interposi¬ 
tion of Bomford, the 1‘rench consul, 
who procured their conveyance to Scala 
Nova About the same time, the fort 
of Navarius, on tlie taste in coast of 
Messtnia, suricndc led, after a siege of 
four months A similar capitulation 
was granted, but was equally ill ob¬ 
served Demetrius w-as so indignant 
at this repeated infraction of engage¬ 
ments, that he publicly threatened to 
desert altogether the cause of Greece 
These menaces stimulated the senates 
to form a general Congiess of the Mo¬ 
rea, and the three islands, which con¬ 
stituted Itself at Calamata, and did 
everything in its power, to invest him 
with the authority requisite to pre¬ 
serve discipline and subordination 
The Peloponnesians wen now able 
to turn their undivided attention to the 
most important object w hich the jjen- 
insiila presented—the reduction of 
Tnpoliz/a, its'capital In this capa¬ 
city, as well as on account of the 
strength of its fortifications, it had 
been the common centre, to which all 
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the most opulent and distinguished 
Turks resorted for rtfugt, and lodged 
their treasures, as in a place oi secu¬ 
rity The population was thus swell¬ 
ed to about *36,000 men, a large pro¬ 
portion of which were in arms Nazir 
Bty, the governor, considered himself 
in fuU security Besides the strength * 
of the gairison, the place wa** sur¬ 
rounded by fortifications, which, how- 
-“Cver imperfect, were completely proof 
against the Greeks, notwithstanding 
the acquisition of battering cannon, 
which they had recently made at Mal- 
vasia and Nevarius The scarcity of 
provisions, though begifteing to be 
somewhat felt, wasexpectedkobe soon 
relieved by the Ottoman fli»t, which 
was already crui/ing in j^lVpe seas 
Amid this security huwtver, danger 
was coming from an unfutcse«.n and 
unsuspected point One quarter of the 
fort was held hj about '3000 Alba 
mans, a race inuicd to tieaeherv» and 
who, feeling little oi no zeal in the 
Turkish seivice, veeie soon tired of 
the toils and piuatioiib to winch their 
present sit'iatuin expose.d them It is 
believed, that, under the influence of 
these motives, they enteied into an en¬ 
gagement with the Greek eommandei s, 
to deliver up the place, upon being 
merely allowed to march oft with their 
arms and haggsge On the evening 
of the fith of October, a select body 
of Greeks suddenly sealed the ram¬ 
parts at this point, and hoisted the 
standard of liberty Amid the dismay 
occasioned by this spectacle, Coloco- 
truni and Mauro Michale succeeded in 
forcing their way into the city, and 
lurning against it the cannon of its 
own baf^eiies The place was now 
.XaJ^en^but the Turks, as usual, still 
maintained a terrible resistance in every 
Btree't and in every house The as¬ 
sailants were repeatedly forced to make 
their way by setting fire to the houses , 
and, by the light of these ftames, the 
•contest was prolonged throughout the 


night The triumph of the Greeks 
was at length complete , but a fatal 
scene followed, over which liberty and 
humanity must seek to draw a veil It 
IS impossible to deny or to palliate 
atrocities, which the enemies of the 
Greeks made to reSound throughout 
Rurope , yet it is but fan to remark, 
that the capture of a city by storm 
can scarcely be^made, even by a civil¬ 
ized army, without serious excesses; 
the soldiers claiming, even by the laws 
of war, an almost unbounded licence. 
In the present instance, the Greeks 
were goaded, not only by the terrible 
wrong! already enumerated, but they 
hid recently seen eighty of their 
priests, that had been detained in the 
fortress as hostages, nih'imanly put to 
de ith Tne highest estimate of those 
who perished is eight thousand, not 
quite a fourth of the suppo-icd popu¬ 
lation, tliough It is added, we fear 
with truth, that a proportion were of 
a sex and age which ought to have 
exempted them fiom every specie's of 
out!age , and that desth, 11 many in¬ 
stances, was aggravated by torture. 
It asstrted to have been the last 
very flagimt instance of this nature; 
the troops becoming thenceforth more 
amenable to the voice of their chiefs, 
wliicu continually urged a more civil¬ 
ized and humane system of warfare 
The taking of Tripoliz/a formed a 
new era in the history of the contest, 
and brought a great accession of re¬ 
source and consolidation to the rising 
state They found in it very consi¬ 
derable treasures, and an ample store 
of all the munitions of war Their 
troops, whuh before weie only irre¬ 
gular assemblages of half-armed pea¬ 
santry, could now be equipptd in the 
full style of a regular army A gene¬ 
ral amelioration was observed in the 
whole aspect of the nation , and, from 
a horde of insurgent banditti, it began 
to acquire the character of a regular 
and civihzed society 
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The troops rendered disposable by 
the reduction of Inpohrza, were di¬ 
rected partly upon Patras, and partly 
upon Corinth The sitge of this last 
place was pushi d with peculiar vigour, 
on account of its forming, as it were, 
the key of the Morca, since its pos¬ 
session would, in a great measure, shut 
the peninsula against the invader The 
town had been repeatedly penetrated ; 
but the surrender of the citadel, named 
the Impregnable, formed the brilliant 
close of the present year The gene¬ 
ral Congress, which had been transfer¬ 
red from Argus to Epidaurus, was now 
removed to Connth This body had 
just completed the plan of a general 
constitution for Greece, whu h was not, 
however, promulgated till the close of 
January m the following year 

Thus the campaign m the Morea 
had been almost one continued tram 
of success, which issued in the con¬ 
version of a tumultuary insurrection, 
into a regular and organized republic 
In the outer parts of Gieece, moie 
directly exposed to Turkish inroad, the 
scene had been much more chequered 
Athens, whose mighty name and mo¬ 
numents seemed to present almost en¬ 
tire the image of hei ancient glory, 
shared the earliest movements of the 
Greek nation In the beginning of 
May, the inhabitants, by a general ri¬ 
sing, drove the Turks out of the city, 
and obliged them to take refuge in 
the Acropolis Although this point 
could not be forced, yet the standard 
of liberty floated on the Piraeus, and 
a senate was installed, under the vene¬ 
rable title of Areopagus Presently 
the inhabitants of Attica arming them¬ 
selves, to the number of about 8000, 
laid close siege to the Acropolis. These 
antique bulwarks presented an impreg¬ 
nable front to the rude assailants ; but 
the continuance of the blockade had 
reduced it to considerable distress, 
when, in the beginning of July, a 
Turkish division, under Omer Biioni) 


succeeded, with difficulty, in penetra¬ 
ting through Thessaly The Greeks 
prepared themselves for a vigorous re¬ 
sistance , yet, on the first approach of 
the Turkish vanguard, they weie seized 
with one of those sudden panics to 
which raw troops are liable They lied 
in confusion, either to the mountains, 
or to their ships Athens returned 
under the full dominion of the Turks, 
except that the flag of indcpendemfe^ 
still waved in the Pirteus In the 
course of some months, however, the 
Turks, receivinjy no reinforcements, 
were gradually worn down by disease 
.ind partial?v.onflicts, while the Greeks 
rallied, a id were reinforced by tht ir 
vlC^nol^j countrymen in Tht ssaly and 
the nl<>it<j!;i^lhey were at length ena¬ 
bled to advance upon Athens in such 
force, that Omei judged it necessary 
to evacuate the town, and retire into 
the citadel 'J he Giceks made despe¬ 
rate etlorts to carry it , hut, though 
they had established thtmsclvts at the 
very foot of the parapet, tluy were 
unable to mount the rock, and were 
obliged to trust to blockade for the 
reduction of this post In this state 
of things, the year closed It is gra- 
lifyiiig that the war at this point was 
marked by no violence or atrocity on 
either side At the instance of the 
British ambassador, tlie Porte had 
given directions, that the magnificent 
rums of Athens should, if possible, be 
kept entire. *1 his dii ection was strict¬ 
ly observed ; and what was still more 
important, the laws of humanity were 
respected in all the combats which 
took place on the spot rendered sacred 
by the remains of Athens. 

That extensive territory, reaching 
from the Morea to Macedonia^ 
was chiefly occupied by the ancient 
Thessaly, had made no delay in decla¬ 
ring for the cause of independence 
The wide plains, of which it was chief¬ 
ly composed, were traversed* in many 
parts by lofty chains, which afforded 
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favourable points for the operations of 
irregular infantry A chief here arose, 
exactly suited to the wants of this rude 
warfare. Odysseus, or, as we still 
translate it, Ulysses, notwithstanding 
his celebrated ndme, had been hitherto 
distinguished only as chief of a band 
of robbers, who haunted the moun- * 
tamo us tracts between 'I hessaly and 
Albania In this character he might 
have lived and died, had not propi¬ 
tious fate given him a cause to defend, 
his exploits in which raised him to the 
rank of a hero As soon as the stand¬ 
ard of independence was raised, Ulys¬ 
ses was acknowledged asTt^^hicf, and 
the numerous forces assemued under 
It, soon enabled him to ovcr%n nearly 
the whole of Thessaly, anrj^^threaten 
Larissa, its capital, this territory, 
however, lay too near to the centre of 
Turkish power, to be abandoned to its 
fate Successive reinforcements were 
poured in from Macedonia and Rou- 
melia, which relieved the capital, and 
obliged Ulysses to take up a defensive 
position 1 he train of events is now' 
indistinct and vaiious The steeps of 
Tempe, of Parnassus, and of Pindes, 
once the cfiosen ‘•eats of the Mnse^, now 
afforded a sacred refuge to the cham¬ 
pions oi liberty Thermopylse again 
became the bulwark of Greece, and 
Its defenders, if they could not alto¬ 
gether bar the passage of the invader, 
at least made him suffer such loss, as 
to cripple his subsequent exertions. 

'J he close of the year found the Greeks 
masteis of the greater part of Thessa¬ 
ly ; they had reduced the citadel of 
I hebes, recovered Levadia, and began 
to place Larissa again in a state of 
alarm 

- in ’Its plains, and in its 

mountains of Athos and Olympus, 
contained *a numerous Greek popula¬ 
tion, which rose in arms as soon as the 
trumpet of liberty was heard to sound 
Having assembled a numerous force. 


they prepared to form the siege of Sa- 
lonica This city, enriched by an ex¬ 
tensive trade, particularly that carried 
on by land with the interior of Aus¬ 
tria, formed a sort of capital of modem 
Greece It is supposed to contain a po¬ 
pulation of 70,0()0!>d\ils rhccaptureof 
such a place would have been a decisive 
blow in favour of the cause The ene¬ 
my, however, made immediate exer¬ 
tions to avert this catastrophe. Ali 
the disposable troops were drawn from 
Roumelia ; the whole Mussulman po¬ 
pulation of Salonicd were put under 
arms, even the Jews were induced, by 
their superior hatred of the Christians, 
to enlist for the first time under the 
banners of Mahomet 'I he Greeks, 
though still superior in number, yet, 
being ill armed, and wholly destitute 
of artillery, could not resist the shock 
of the Ottoman force. They were de¬ 
feated with great slaughter in two 
successive actions, and finally obliged 
to take shelter in the peninsula of Cas¬ 
sandra, which they had fortified The 
Pacha, having attacked them in thu 
position, was repulsed with loss, and 
obliged to give up the attempt. 

It was veiy difficult, however, for 
the Greeks to maintain themselves in 
a quarter at which all the rtinforce- 
ments from tlie interior of Tuikey first 
arrived In the end of October, a large 
army was formed, and placed under 
the command of Mahommed, a new 
Pacha, possessed of uncommon vigour 
and energy This chief proceeded to 
attack the intrenched lines, with which 
they covered the peninsula On the 
J>th of November, the first assault waa 
given, but so obsUnate was the de¬ 
fence, that he was obliged^ to retire in 
disorder On the 12th, however, he 
returned with fresh troops, particular¬ 
ly of horse After a desperate strug¬ 
gle, the line was forced, particularly by 
a charge of cavalry The Greeks then 
could no longer contend against supe- 
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nor numbers; they made desperate at¬ 
tempts to defend the village of Cas¬ 
sandra, and several forts which they 
had erected , but this vain resistance 
tended only to prolong the slaughter 
Three thousand of this unfortunate na¬ 
tion are supposed'to have perished in 
this dreadful combat, a vast number 
were taken, and sold as slaves in the 
market of Salonica , aiew escaped by 
sea to bkiothos 

Ihe Pacha now turned his arms 
against Mount Athos called by the 
moderns Monte banto , to whose re¬ 
cesses a consith rable poi lion of the 
Greeks, after their oiigiiial deltat, had 
fled for shelter Before pioeitding to 
action, however, he made them an of¬ 
fer of being allowed to depart upon the 
payment of SjOjOOO piastres The 
Greeks, though intrenched in very 
strong positioiib, were so overawed by 
the fate of then countrymen, that they 
accepted tin conditions, and hastened 
their retreat to more fortunate climes 
The Pacha, by a mixture of vigour and 
clemency, succeeded in putting down 
all the minor insurrectional move¬ 
ments ; and Macedonia was finally re¬ 
duced to a state of full submission to 
Turkish dominion 

The only remaining continental thea¬ 
tre of war was in Albania Wc have 
formerly seen how Ah, after being re¬ 
duced to the last extremity had suc¬ 
ceeded in obliging the I urkish com¬ 
mander to raise the blockade of Jant- 
na, and to retire upon Arta , and had 
thus begun in some degree to retrieve 
his affairs. At the same time, a differ¬ 
ence arose between Ismail Pacha and 
the Suliotes, who demanded a greater 
measure of indejiendence than he chose 
to consent to , and they were thus in¬ 
duced, if not to act m strict concert 
with him, at least to operate a diver¬ 
sion in his favour The Porte, mean¬ 
time, dissatisfied with the slow pro¬ 
gress of this war, called from the Pa- 


chalic of the Morea, Chourschid, once 
Grand Vi/ier, and a chief of high re¬ 
putation They placed under his com¬ 
mand all the troop*? and Pachas in Ma¬ 
cedonia, Ihessaly, and Albania, and 
assured him of having 50,000 men at 
his disposal Chourschid made no de- 
' lay in assuming the command, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the theatre of action Ha¬ 
ving placed himsilf at the head of the 
troops, he was not long of driving back 
All into his own fortresses, Letharit- 
za, and the castle on the lake of Jani- 
na Just, however, as the old tyrant 
was reduced to \ xtremity, the great 
Greek expi^sion burst fortfi , and tlic 
attention Choiirsclud was distracted 
by the bAi?e of insurrection on every 
side AJj,'‘'Xsecond Pioteus, proclaim- 
ed himself tlv?*cluimpion of liberty , it 
was even published, that he was ready 
to become a Christian, and to devote 
himself to defend and avenge this new 
faith The Greek^, however, mindful 
how their blood had flowed beneath 
the sword of this cruel and treacher¬ 
ous chief, declined, imprudtntly per¬ 
haps, to enter into any close combina¬ 
tion, or even to take any direct mea¬ 
sures for his relief They, theiefore, 
merely pursued their own private ends 
against tht now common enemy, lea¬ 
ving him to reap the benefit as he best 
could 

The w hole nation of the Suliotes, so 
well known for the most desperate bra¬ 
very, weie now in aims 'They redu¬ 
ced Salona, and were preparing to form 
the sieges of Arta and Prevt/a To 
leheve these places, as well as to throw 
succours into Ihtssaly and the Morea, 
Chourschid was obliged to detach large 
portions of the force with which.he 
was acting against Ah He thus pfp- 
vented the Suliotes and tlicir aITtes 
from cflectiDg anything of import¬ 
ance , but, at the same time, he had 
his own operations crippled ; so that 
the greater part of the year passed in 
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mutual marches and movements, with¬ 
out any decisive result The confede¬ 
rates, however, benefited greatly by the 
arrival from the Morea of Alexander 
Mauro Cardato, a Greek of high fa¬ 
mily, and whose ancestors had reigned 
over Moldavia and Wallachia Though 
not possessed of much military expe¬ 
rience, he was a man of extensive in¬ 
formation, and great political address 
He had,therefore, a most beneficial in¬ 
fluence in combining and directing the 
varied elements, of which this western 
confederacy was composed Undcr his 
auspices, a senate, consisting of the 
principal inhabitants, wa^^prmed, first 
at Suli, and then at Urachal, and a 
communication for mutual \iid was 
formed with Thessaly Ma'i V Caida- 
to himself was afterwarde • <uSbd to the 
presidency of the General Legislative 
Senate of Greece 

Towards the close of the campaign, 
both parties seemed to determine upon 
performing some exploit of import¬ 
ance Chourschid, having obtained re¬ 
inforcements, pressed All so close, that, 
in the end of November, he became 
master of Letharitza, one of his two 
remaining fortresses, and left him only 
his last hold, the castle on the lake of 
Janina While he was busy in this un¬ 
dertaking, the confederates, on their 
bide, were no less active They united 
all their forces to attack Arta, the 
most important sea-port on this coast 
It was defended by a large forte, un- 
der the command of Hassan Bey, and 
ot Ismail Pascho Bey, who had been 
now long employed in this quarter 
The Turkish troops came out and gave 
battle, which was most furiously Con¬ 
tested The left wing of the Greeks 
was nearly overwjhelmed by the nu- 
merouS*I'Hvalfy of Hassan, but the 
right wing, being victorious, came to 
its aid, and finally decided the battle 
in their favour Next day, they made a 
general attack in the town; |ind, though 
. VOL XIV PART I. 


the Turks defended themselves with 
the greatest obstinacy in the streets 
and houses, the desertion of a body of 
Albanians turned the day entirely 
against them, and they were obliged 
to retreat into the citadel The Greeks, 
having received some reinforcements, 
oandhavingunsuccessfullyoflei ed terms, 
hesitated not to undertake the storm 
of that fortress It was tolerably strong, 
and well defended by cannon, but the 
assailants had established themselves so 
close to the rampart, that the artillery 
could not play with effect. The two 
Greek chiefs, Ranghos and Hiscos, 
placing themselves at the head of their 
troops, scaled the heights, and hoisted 
the ensign of the cross on both sides 
of the fort The defence was still des¬ 
perate , but the place was finally car¬ 
ried, a great part of the garrison put 
to the sword, and the rest made pri¬ 
soners The Greeks, unable to forget 
old enmities, treated very ill the Al¬ 
banians who had come over to them in 
the course of this conflict, and, by this 
repetition Of a similar conduct after the 
siege of Tnpolizza, imprudently cut 
the thread of an alliance which mighty 
have proved of the gicatest benefit to* 
the cause The present campaign was 
terminated by this exploit, destined to 
be followed, in the commencement of 
next year, by othei events still more 
critical 

Having thus traced the varied for¬ 
tunes of continental Greece, we have 
now only to notice some detached in¬ 
sular theatres of war. The principal 
was Candia The Candiot Mussulmen 
were distinguished, beyond all the other 
Ottoman subjects, bv an excess of bi¬ 
gotry and ferocity. The unfortunate 
Greeks, who inhabited the* cities and 
sea-ports of this large island, were 
held in the most cruel thraldom, and 
exposed to eveiy species of outrage 
In the interior, however, there was 
quite a diflerent Greek race, called the 
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Sifacchiotes, who occupied the moun¬ 
tains and high plains, and subbi^ted 
pasturage and hunting Bi ave,and con¬ 
stantly armed, they maintained a i ude 
and simple independence, in which the 
Turks were obliged to acquiesce Nei¬ 
ther of the Si classes shewed at fiir»t any 
disposition to share the ginenl move-*- 
ment of the nation The Greeks of the 
cities were bent to the dust by the 
bondage under which they groaned , 
their spirits, broken by slavery, had not 
energy enough to make any attempt to 
effect their own deliverance T'he bfac- 
chiotes again, so long as they w'ere left 
unmolested in the possession of then 
native plains and hills, made little in- 
quiry as to what was passing in other 
parts of the empire The tyrannical 
rashness of the government broke this 
tranquillity The general order, issued 
at the beginning of the revolution, to 
disarm all the Greeks in the empire, 
reached Crete only about the beginning 
of June , and it was put in execution 
without dif&culty, in regard to those 
inhabiting the towns and sea-coast 
The Turks, however, had the teme¬ 
rity to attempt its enforcement also 
against the Sfacchiotes Notice was 
sent tp the chiefs of their tribes, that 
all the arms in their possession should 
be brought to certain appointed places, 
under pam of the severest chastisement 
The Sfacchiotcs made at first a cour¬ 
teous excuse,representing,that the ex¬ 
ecution of this decree was impossible, 
or at least fatal to them; that,without 
arms, they could not d<>fend themselves 
against the wild beasts with which all 
tneir quarters were infested This re¬ 
ply was met by reiterated menaces, 
unless the mandate of the Porte was 
immediately complied with Fire was 
now struck into the Sfacchiotes, they 
communicated with each other, and de¬ 
termined to vindicate by their arms 
tlicmbclvoe, the continued possession 
of them The Mussulmen met them. 


but were defeated with great slaiigh- 
tei , and in a short time Canea, and 
all the townti in the island, were close¬ 
ly blockaded, and were kept in that 
state through the rest of the year, 
without either the Turks being able 
to rchevi, or the Greeks to reduce, any 
one of them 

Cy prus, the ancient seat of the plea¬ 
sures and graces, was still distinguish¬ 
ed by the indolent and voluptuous c1ki-.'‘ 
raettr of its inhabitants The Turks 
and Greeks, who were here nearly in- 
oqual number, lived m a state of union 
unknown in 4’*5 other part either of the 
1 .lands o^tontinent. There w'as every 
appearaifCe, therefore, that the storm, 
which i.,j^s desolating the rest of the 
empire,^w^iild pass over their heads 
It came^lipoii them, however, from an 
unexpected quarter The Pachas of 
Syria, dreading a lebellion in Cyprus, 
similai to that of Samos and Candia, 
collected a force of 12,0(X) men, and 
threw It upon the island These troops, 
either old soldiers of Dijezzar, or ban¬ 
ditti from the bordering Arab deserts, 
arrived m full confidence of having an 
opportunity to satiate themselves with 
blood and plunder. They soon began 
to commit individual assassination, and 
acts of rapine, and, finding that the 
Aga had not firmness to punish these, 
gradually went into a system of indis¬ 
criminate pillage The Greeks were 
not only robbed, but treated with every 
species of outrage, and murdered 011 
the slightest provocation. Peculiar 
enmity was shewn towards their priests, 
the objects of their highest veneration. 
These excesses, which began at Larmi- 
ca, were spread to Nciosia and Tama- 
gusta,by detachments,which 60 on exci¬ 
ted the original Mussulman garnsop sto 
imitate their enormities 1 nonjyprus^ 
merely in consequence of its I>d6Sivc 
and unoflending character, continued, 
dunng the whole year, a prey to the 
greatest c^amities Rhodes expenen- 
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ced a fate nearly similar; and theTurks, 
in general, seemed studious to show, 
that a still more dreadful fate awaited 
those who passively submitted, than 
others who opposed the most violent 
and determined hesistance. 

While all the mountains, seas, and 
islands of Greece, were the theatre of 
fierce and terrible conflict, th^ Divan 
was agitated by negotiations involving 
the deepest interests of the empire 
These were viewed with intense an¬ 
xiety by Greece, and by all Europe 
On them was suspended the ques¬ 
tion, whether Russia'w^s to avail her¬ 
self of a crisis so oppot J me to her 
ambition, when, by joinin^her arms 
to those of the Greeks, shi TOight, it 
was supposed, march almo® <>imresisted 
to the Ottoman capital This deci¬ 
sion seemed the more probable, as 
she manifested, in the first instance, 
the highest indignation at the out¬ 
rages offered to the Greeks, and to 
that religion which she shared with 
them 'Jhe Baron Strogonoff, who 
seemed in these respects even to go 
beyond the views of lus master, ad¬ 
dressed remonstrance upon remon¬ 
strance, to which the Poitc returned 
only haughty answers, justifying its 
own proceedings, and reproaching 
Russia with the protection which she 
granted to the fugitive rcvolters. The 
fulfilment of the treaties respecting the 
Greeks, and the reparation of the in¬ 
juries which they had suffered, she re 
ferred to the period when the whole 
of that rebel nation should have laid 
down their arms The Russians, on 
the otlier hand, announced, that, so 
long as the Porte persevered in her 
prssent career, Russia would not cease 
in shelter to the victims of her 

fury. TlTeTontinued exchange of such 
notes worked up the two parties to a 
considerable pitch of irritation, which 
was liLightciied by several acts of vio¬ 
lence toward.* individuals, whom Stro- 


gonoif claimed as Russian subjects 
The latter at length quitted the ordi¬ 
nary mansion of the Russian legation 
at Pera, and retired to his country- 
house, where, declining all communi¬ 
cation with the government, he wait¬ 
ed the arrival of fuHher instructions 
The accommodation seemed to be¬ 
come more distant than ever, when the 
rage of the people, inflamed by tidings 
of the disa&ters of the fleet, and the 
destruction of Aywali, gave rise to 
scenes of tumult and massacre, more 
outrageous than any that had yet oc¬ 
curred At length Strogonoff sent a 
note, reiterating all his former de¬ 
mands, and announcing, that, unless a 
satisfactory answer was received m 
the course of ciglit days, he, with his 
whole legation, would immediately 
quit Constantinople. For the period 
specified, and for two days longer, the 
Ottoman government maintained a 
proud silence, but when, at the end 
of that time, the ambassador demand¬ 
ed his passports, an extraordinary fer¬ 
mentation was excited It was strong¬ 
ly rumoured, and would have been 
highly approved by a great part of the 
population and troops, that Strogonoff 
should have been committed to the 
Seven Towers , and such an intention 
probably floated in the mind of the 
ministers. Serious reflection, however, 
and the urgent representation of tlu: 
other European ambassadors, induced 
more moderate resolutions. The pass¬ 
ports demanded were sent; and, before 
the vessel set sail, a reply was even 
transmitted, conceived in tolei ably mo¬ 
derate terms The measures taken 
against the (rrceks. were represehted 
as cither necessary for the suppression 
and punishment of so criminal an in¬ 
surrection, or as excesses committed 
by the lowest populace, which the go- 
veinmcnt had not been able to pieveiiL. 
At *1116 same time, all the promiscf* 
wcic reiterated, which had so often 
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been made, eventual upon the final 
putting down of the innurrection, and 
the delivenng up of Michael Luzzo 
and his adherents The Russian am¬ 
bassador, however, conceived, that this 
note, having been delayed beyond the 
time prescribed, £ould not now be re¬ 
ceived, or even afford a ground for de- 
laying his departure On the 31st 
July, he set sail for Odessa 

An extraordinary tmotion was felt 
throughout Europe at this event, which 
seemed to prognosticate an immediate 
rupture, and the approach of the fatal 
era of Ottoman downfal England 
and Austria, above all, the one in a 
maritime, the other in a territorial 
view, trembled at such a gigantic ac¬ 
cession to the already colossal power 
of Russia. Their ambassadors at the 
Porte spared no pains to induce this 
haughty and barbarous potentate to 
adoptaconciliatory course, more suited 
to his weakness and the perils by which 
he was surrounded Lord Strangford, 
who, by his address, had succeeded in 
gaming an influence beyond that of 
any other diplomatist, obtained several 
important concessions An embargo, 
which had been laid upon the Russian 
vessels at Constantinople, was taken 
off, and a general amnesty proclaimed 
for the Greeks who should submit. 
The Pacha of Ibrail, who had been 
^ilty of the most horrible outrages m 
Wallachia,was changed. Lord Strang¬ 
ford then undertook to transmit to St 
Petersburgh the note intended for, but 
refused by, M. Strogonoff, with such 
observations from himself as might fa- 
vour Its acceptance. 

Whatever migl^t be the skill and di¬ 
ligence employed to avert the dreaded 
rupture, they would probably have been 
unavailing,had not other circumstances 
produced an entire change m the views 
of the Russian cabinet The ambition 
of conquest had yielded to the dread 
of losing actual power, in consequence 


of the popular spirit, now fermenting 
throughout Europe Alexander, esta¬ 
blished as head of the monarchical al¬ 
liance, placed now his glory in the ful¬ 
filment of the obligations imposed by 
this chai acter. Instead, therefore, of 
catching at the tempting prospects of¬ 
fered by a Turkish war, be addressed 
a note to the cabinets, stating his rea- 
dinetiS to abstain from hosrilities, pro¬ 
vided they could point out any other 
method, by which he could obtain 
those conditions which the honour of 
the crown, the maintenance of treaties, 
humanity, anr ^he protection of the 
Christian •'fligion, rendered it Ins duty 
to exact “rom the Porte 

Thia'f ^te drew the anxious consi¬ 
deration*,^ the European cabinets, 
and, in a*rncetiug, which took place at 
Hanover, between Prince Metternich 
and the Marquis of Londonderry, 
measures were concerted for fulfilling 
Its object. Instructions were sent to 
their ambassadors to use every means, 
at once of obtaining concessions from 
the Porte, and of persuading Russia to 
be satisfied with them In the month 
of October, a note was transmitted 
from Russia, repeating the demands 
formerly made. More than a month, 
however, elapsed, before Lord Strang¬ 
ford could prevail on the Turkish ca¬ 
binet to send an answer He obtained, 
however, the dismissal of the Reiss 
Essendi, and the substitution of a more 
moderate character At length, on the 
10th December, the new Reiss Essen¬ 
di delivered to Lord Strangford a note, 
couched in more moderate terms than 
any hitherto communicated The Porte 
now ag^ed to waive, for the present, 
what It called Us just pretensions, re¬ 
lative to the delivery of r^ellnau®. 
subjects who had found refuge in Rus¬ 
sia Although It could no‘t evacuate 
Moldavia and Wallachia, without deli¬ 
vering up those provinces to anarchy, 
It promised to maintain m them only 
17 
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auch a number of troops as would be though it did not contain all that could 
necessary for the preservation of order be wished, yet the Turks were making 
It then renewed its promises of protec- concessions, and shewed no disposition 
tion and restitution to the Greeks, as to engage in waf, and that,at all events, 
soon as they should have laid down no serious evil could arise from delay, 
their arms This note was transmitted These various events brought the year 
to the cabinet of St Petersburgh, ac- to a close, without any decisive issue 
companied by a representation, that, *to these important negotiations. 
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This year decided the destinies of the 
New World The long and terrible 
contest which Spam had maintained, 
to preserve htr dominion over her vast 
Transatlantic empire, was, at every 
point, brought to a close No events 
could affect more deeply the interests 
of the European states, and the desti’ 
nies of the species , yet, amid the 
crowding concerns and vicissitudes of 
the Old World, these great distant re¬ 
volutions attracted comparatively little 
attention The character of the actors, 
the particulars of the events, and all 
the hinges on which the political sys¬ 
tem moved, have been transmitted to 
us in so little detail, that we can do 
little more at prfsent than state the 
general results 

The Mexican insurgents had for 
some years disappeared from the scene, 
they no longer threatened the capital 
or the central seats of trade , they were 
supposed in Europe to be confined to 
a few guerilla bamds, traversing the re¬ 
moter districts The fact, hdwever, 


was, that civil war had hcen raging, 
without intermission, in all the pro¬ 
vinces , that the indcptndLiits, though 
thc) could not carry any of the capi¬ 
tals, had been in uninterrupted posses¬ 
sion of extensive districts , while, by 
perpetual conflicts, maintained with 
various fortune against the royalists, 
they had been acquiring those quali¬ 
ties which would at length enable 
them to cope with regular troops. 
Their strength was now so far extend¬ 
ed and matured, that it required only 
to be collected and regularly pointed, 
to be an overmatch for the reduced 
strength of the party in power That 
strength, worn down by successive 
conflicts, was recruited by only a very 
small poition even of those sltndct re¬ 
inforcements whtch £p a»£»^yv as still able, 
to send, but which weic directed to¬ 
wards quarters in which the resist¬ 
ance wore a more active and alarming 
aspect. 

That rallying point, whith the in¬ 
dependent cause wanted, was supplied 
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by a very unexpected circumstance 
The revolutions of the peninsula and 
of Italy^ had suggested to all armies 
the idea of becoming the champions 
of liberty This impression^ blended* 
perhaps, with hopes of personal aggran¬ 
dizement, worked on the mind of Don 
Augustin Iturbidc, a native of Mexi- ' 
CO, and commanding a regiment almost 
entirely composed of Creoles. About 
tlie beginning of January, ht and this 
regiment suddenly disappeared, and 
jjjere soon after announced as having 
joined the insurrectionary bands in the 
province ot Mlxu-o x ipother colonel, 
of the name of C waleri, followed his 
examph, and, on the S^tlinFebinary, 
they published the basis of Wnew po¬ 
litical arrangement for th. Mexican 
empire The terms were, that New 
Spam should be independent of the 
old, under a limited and constitutional 
monarchy , that the Kmg, Don Fer¬ 
dinand VII , should be Emperor of 
Mexico, piovidcd he should choose to 
come and reside there, if not, the crown 
should be confci red upon any one of 
the princes of his family, who might 
comply with this condition An army 
was to be formed, called the Army of 
the Three Guarantees, which were of 
the Catholic religion, ot the indepen¬ 
dence of Mexico, and of the union be¬ 
tween Americans and Europeans 
After this deelaiation, all the inde¬ 
pendent forces 1 auged themselves, w ith- 
out hesitation, under Iturbide, who 
found himself soon atthe head of 20,000 
or 25,000 men The goveinor A m- 
daca lost no time in sending against him 
all the disposable troops, composing still 
a force with which Iturbide did not ven¬ 
ture to cope m the field , but, opera¬ 
ting on a vast extent of territory, he 
cai ried otrwTth such advantage a de- 
sulttJiy and skirmishing warfare, that 
the royalists weie soon obliged to give 
up the open country, and shut them¬ 
selves up in*thc forlitii d towns 
. An unfortunate ruler must usually 


bear the blame of all the disasters which 
befal under his sway The high par- 
tizans of Spam ascribed to the weak¬ 
ness of Apedaea the distiessed state of 
their affairs. They weie thus impel¬ 
led into nu'asures very inconsistent 
with those high principles of authority 
and subordination which it was their 
pride to support An association of 
the principal officers was formed, in 
which it was determined to divest 
Apodaca of all his functions, and send 
him hack to Spain, nominating in his 
room Don Francis Novella, whom they 
highl) esteemed for his popular talents, 
and attachment to the mother country. 
So unanimous was this resolution, and 
so well conceited the plan, that Apo¬ 
daca found himself in no condition to 
resist, and w'as obliged to publish a de¬ 
claration, m which he professed him¬ 
self content with the safety of his per¬ 
son and family, and with having the 
means provided for him of returning to 
Spam , and that he left all power in 
the hands of Signor Novella. Novella 
then gave out a proclamation, in which 
he expressed the satisfaction he felt on 
account of the confidence reposed m 
him, exhorted all classes to combine 
foi the maintenance of the good cause, 
and concluded,—“ Biave veterans^ 
faithful citizens, whose loyalty has 
been proved by eleven ycais of con¬ 
stancy and hardship, defenders of the 
integrity of the Spains, display that 
glorious union which is the prccuisor 
of victory ' Ah, how much docs )our 
companion in arms long to sec you 
crowned with laurels 

This rtvolution was the less to be 
justified, that a new viceroy, Don Juan 
O’DonojU, was dafly expected , and, in 
fact, before the installatioYi of Novella* 
he had landed at Vera Cruz. He found 
that place closely blockaded by the 
independent force, under St Ana, 
which had even more than once pene¬ 
trated into the city , and, though it 
had »been hithertb repulsed by the 
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brave exertions of General Davilla, 
yet the whole country, between the 
sea-port and Mexico, was in the hands 
of the enemy, and the communications 
cut oIF Even if he could penetrate to 
MEXICO, he had no means or certainty 
of enforcing his authority against No¬ 
vella, whom his fellow officers had 
chosen in a manner which they were 
not likely easily to retract. Under 
these considerations, O’Donoju form¬ 
ed the resolution, certainly very con¬ 
trary to the purpose of his mission, to 
treat with Iturbide , and this step he 
endeavoured, though, as might have 
been foreseen, without success, to jus¬ 
tify to the government at home He 
alleged the hopelessness of a successful 
issue, and the calamities in which it 
involved thousands of opulent families 
tn both continents. In pursuance of 
this resolution, he repaired to Cordo¬ 
va, where an agreement was formed, 
which was less a treaty than an un¬ 
qualified acquiescence in all the views 
of Iturbide The basis was similar to 
that of the project already formed on 
the 24<th February, establishing Mex¬ 
ico as independent, and to be governed 
by a member of the royal family of 
Spam, only on condition of residence 
A junto, composed of the chief per- 
aoBS in the empire, was to be formed, 
and to take immediate steps for assem 
bling the Cortes. At the same timi, 
It was to name a regency of three per¬ 
sons, in whose hands the executive go¬ 
vernment was to be placed, till it should 
be seen how the Spanish princes would 
receive the offer made to them O’Do¬ 
noju agreed to use his authority with 
the troops then in Mexico, to induce 
them to quit it on *an honourable ca¬ 
pitulation For himself, though he re¬ 
tained the title of Viceroy, no stipula¬ 
tion appeals to have been made in his 
favour, except that he should be a 
member of the junto, while Iturbide 
retained the office of commandcr-in- 


chief, and the real direction of all 
affairs 

This agreement being concluded, it 
was announced to Novella, who was 
called upon in consequence to lay down 
his usurped authority, and to open the 
gates of the capital. Novella held this 
demand greatly at nought, and de¬ 
nounced O’Donoju as the real traitor 
to hib country Iturbide, who expect¬ 
ed nothing else, was already in march 
to can y the treaty into effect by force 
of arms A check, however, which 
experienced in the neighbourhood of 
Mexico, taugb *^him the necessity of 
adhering to^iis former system of ha¬ 
rassing a^ desultory warfare The 
details a^not known , but the result 
was, that Ntovtlla, finding himself near¬ 
ly blotkeS^p in Mexico, with all the 
inhabitants of the country, and the 
majority even of those in the capital, 
hostile to him, judged it necessary to 
give up the cause On the 27th Sep¬ 
tember, he entered into a capitulation, 
by which he merely stipulated the 
safe embarkation of himself and his 
troops 

On the 27th September, the “Army 
of the Three Guarantees'* made us 
triumphal entry into the capital of 
Mexico A complete apparent unani¬ 
mity marked this gieat crisis in the 
history of the western hemisphere As 
the successive divisions, upwards of 
1 ^>,000 strong, passed through the 
streets of the celebrated capital, they 
were hailed by the universal acclama¬ 
tions of the multitude The event was 
celebrated by a grand festival, and by 
all those religious ceremonies which 
the Catholic religion appropriates to 
rejoicing Iturbide issued a proclama¬ 
tion, in which he co ji.in -^ulated the 
Mexicans on the peacefuT manner in 
which 80 great a revolution had heen 
effected, exhorted them to strict union, 
and promised the speedy convocation 
of the Cortes, and the formation of a 
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code of laws, which should secure the 
national liberty He concluded with 
a declaration! probably very little sin* 
cere “ All I ask is, that you respect 
the laws ; that you allow me to return 
to the bosom of my beloved family! 
and that you sometimes recollect your 
fnend ** • 

On the 8th October, only ten days 
after this revblution, O’Donoju died, 
rrhis event, occurring at so critical a 
moment, could not, it was supposed, 
Jie imputed to mere natural causes. 
I^me ascribed it to poison, administer¬ 
ed by Itiirbide, in oi.!?r to rid himself 
of a dangerous competitor; while 
others supposed that O’Hionoju him¬ 
self, repenting the course had ta¬ 
ken, and mortified at thedittle consi¬ 
deration with which he w ^s treated, 
fell a victim to his chagnn. 

Iturbide, thus freed from rivalry, 
disposed |ill things at his pleasure His 
partizans even held out the idea of 
proclaiming him Emperor ; and for this 
there appeared more room, when there 
was received from Spain an entire re¬ 
jection of the arrangement of the Three 
Guarantees. Nothing, however, could 
be done, with any shew of legality, till 
the assemblage of the Cortes, which, at 
the close of the present year, the Mexi¬ 
can people werebusiedinelecting. Itur¬ 
bide, meanwhile, lost no time in taking 
measures to revive industry and epm- 
merce, which had suffered deeply un¬ 
der the continuance of internal com¬ 
motion His most important measure, 
and one highly useful, was, to allow the 
free import and export of all goods, 
with very fMv exceptions, among which 
bullion (that jealous object of Spanish 
restriction) was not included 

In Fskh, tiie other grand branch 
of the Hispano* American empire, the 
poi^w of the mother country was, even 
at tblUlMnqMncement of the year, m a 
tottering cohd^tion. The two parties 
were in presence, without either being 


in haste to commit itself against the 
other;—on the one side, San Martin, 
with the Chilian a* my, and the fleet 
under Lord Cochrane, on the other, 
Fezuela, the viceroy, with a superior 
military force, but with the disadvan¬ 
tage ot acting in a*country, of which 
the inhabitants were generally hostile 
to him. The Spanish officers, not duly 
allowing for this circumstance, impu¬ 
ted It to Fezuela*8 want of energy, 
that he had not before tnumphed over 
the infenor forces of the enemy By 
a conspiracy similar to that, which 
some months afterwards took place at 
Mexico, they compelled the Viceroy 
to abdicate, and placed in his room 
La Serna, a general who enjoyed their 
full confidence La Serna’s first move¬ 
ment was, to send a detachment, under 
General Ricaforte, to attack the body 
of troops stationed at Fesio under 
Arnales San Martin, however, had 
time to reinforce them with three bat¬ 
talions before the enemy came up At 
Fisco a battle took place, which waa 
maintained on both sides with the 
greatest obstinacy, but it terminated 
in the total rout and destruction of 
the division of Ricaforte He himself 
was wounded, and his whole force 
either killed or taken, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very few detached cavalry, 
who made their escape to Lima. At 
that capital, the dismay of the one 
party, and the exulting hopes of the 
other, knew then no bounds San Mar¬ 
tin did not allow his foes to breathe, 
but marched direct upon Luna, scat¬ 
tering proclamations, addressed to 
every class of the inhabitants, even 
the women. La Serna, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, judgdd It no longer pos¬ 
sible to attempt maintaining himself at 
Lima, but, on the 6th July, evacuated 
that city, and marched to take up a 
position in the mountain tracts of Up¬ 
per Feru He left a garrison, however, 
in Callao, the post which was capable 
of standing a sie^. 
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On the 10th Tuly, San Martin, with 
the liberating army, entered Lima, and 
was hailed by the sincere acclamations 
of the majority of the inhabitants He 
assumed the title of Protectoi of Peru, 
abolished all distinctions of country 
and colour, and doclartd free all who 
should be born thenceforth in the em- 
pire, of whatever parents At the 
same time, he nominated a junto, un¬ 
der whose auspices the Act of Inde¬ 
pendence was drawn up, and signed 
by the principal inliabitants, at the 
head of whom was the venerable Arch¬ 
bishop of Lima. 

La Serna, meantime, being joined 
by another division, under Canterac, 
conceived himself in a condition to at¬ 
tempt offensive operations Canttrac, 
being dispatched with a laige foice, 
threw succours into Callao^ and mena¬ 
ced Lima, which was hlled with alarm 
A difference of opinion now arose be¬ 
tween Lord Cochrane and San Mar¬ 
tin the former, always bold and en- 
terprizing, urged an immediate attack 
upon the royalist general, while San 
Martin conceived that this would be 
putting affairs to unnccessaiy hazard, 
and that want of provisions would soon 
oblige Callao to surrender It surren¬ 
dered, in fact, on the 22d September, 
the garrison being allowed to march 
out with their arms and effects The 
capitulation, however,bcing concluded 
without any concert with the admiral, 
proved a new source of discord Lord 
C<>chrane also complained that his 
crews had obtained no share of that 
booty, in hope of which they had cros¬ 
sed BO many seas, and endured such hard¬ 
ships. Seeing no prospect of obtaining 
redress from the “ Prolfector of Peru,” 
he distributed among his sailors part 
of 600,000 dollars which he held 
from the government of Cbili, and sent 
back the rest, he then set sail m seaich 
of some Spanish ships of war wluch 
were understood to be cruizing in 
those seas. < 


San Martin, thus freed from the 
presence of a troublesome rival, now 
arranged everything according to his 
own views He formed a marine, the 
command of which he gave to Captain 
Guise, a personal enemy of Cochrane. 
On the 8th October, he issued^ from 
-his protectonal palace, a ** Provisional 
Statute for the Administration of the 
Free Departments of Peru” This 
statute consisted in centring in him% 
self, without control, all the powers 
of administration He commandtiHhc- - 
forces by sea and land, could increase 
or diminish tty*'* military and naval 
force, impose taxes, contract loans, 
conclude treaties, m^ke peace or war 
Thisconatitution was said to “ emanate 
from the empire oi necessity, and llie 
exigence ^i*the public interest " Itw'as 
to continue till independence should be 
declared through ttu whole extent of 
Peru, when a Congress was U) be call¬ 
ed to establish a form of government 
which might appear best suited to the 
welfare of the state 

We left Columbia in sucti a state, 
that only one hiushing stroke was 
wanting, to put the seal to its inde¬ 
pendence That finishing stroke was 
given in the battle of Calabosa Bo¬ 
livar, having refreshed and recruited 
his army, advanced such demands, as 
ineluced La Torre the Spanish gene¬ 
ral, on the 10th April, to dtclaic the 
truce at an end By the2‘ld Tiint, Bo¬ 
livar had united his three duisions in 
the plainm of TinaquiUo,-while La 
Torre held his army in a position al¬ 
most innaccessible, and itrengthened 
by artillery, near Calabosa The forces 
which weie to decide the destiny jof 
this great country w^ about 6000 
on each side. The danng Pat/ suc¬ 
ceeded in guiding his division thrdugh 
a narrow ravine to the It ft, wjjvh 
brought him u^on the nghA>*«ank of 
the enemy T his div.vsiun consisted 
only of two battalions of Spanish looty 
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one of horse, and of the English bat¬ 
talion, of 300 men, under Colonel 
Fcrricrs; yet, without waiting for the 
rest of the troops, he threw himself 
upon them In half an hour the con¬ 
flict was decided. The Spanish army 
was totally touted, and fled, with the 
loss of more than half its number, iiv 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. Cc- 
deno, commander of another Colum¬ 
bian division, in despair at seeing it 
impossible that his troops should ar- 
HycJn time, and impelled by headlong 
valour, rushed forward individually, 
and, coming upon a i -ass of hostile in¬ 
fantry, perished on the field. It was 
with difficulty that the Spanish com¬ 
mander, with a wreck of Ins troops, 
could regain Puerto Cabello 

The war might now be*con8idered 
as ended. Bolivar, however, still of¬ 
fered an armistice to L.a Torre, but 
on such terms, that it was rejected by 
the Spanish general. The indepen¬ 
dent army then invested at once Car- 
thagena, Cumana, and Pueito Cabcl- 
lo The first yielded in the end of 
September, the second in the end of 
October, Puerto Cabello, however, 
now the last strong-hold of Spanish 
domination, held out, and the inde- 
pendents were even obliged to ra^se 
the blockade of this place. 

The General Congress met, accord¬ 
ing to appointment,on the 1st Januai y, 
1821, at Rosario deCucuta It sanc¬ 
tioned the union of the whole of this 
part of America into one republic, un¬ 
der the name of Columbia It loaded 
with honours the generals, who, under 
Its eye, achieved the final independence 
of the state In the course of the year, 
It organized a new constitution, form¬ 
ed nearly according to the model of 
the United States The legislative 
power was vested in a Senate and 
ttise of Representatives , the «xt- 
President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent • The^fi^jit of these dignities was 
conferred upon Bolivar , and, though 
he modestly wished to decline so ar¬ 


duous an office, the Congress made a 
point of his accepting it General San¬ 
tander was appointed Vice-President. 
Tlie seat of governrnt nt was transfer¬ 
red to Santa de Bogota, probably 
in order to be nearer the frontier of 
Peru • 

Buenos Ayres shared in the gene¬ 
ral good fortune of America, by see¬ 
ing the termmation of its internal dis¬ 
sensions. Ramirt/, commander of the 
provincial, or fedeial army, having ap¬ 
proached Buenos Ayres, was attack¬ 
ed, totally defeated, himself killed, and 
his head sent into Buenos Ayres, in 
token of victory A negotiation was 
thi.n entered into with the provincial 
authorities, the result of which was, 
that the whole of the provinces, with 
the exception of Monte Video, should 
be united into one republic ; that the 
first federal constitution, which had 
formed the republic of the United 
Provinces of Ua Plata, should be pro¬ 
visionally established ; that deputies 
should be immediately named for a 
general congress at Cordova, for the 
purpose of revising the ancient consti¬ 
tution, and making the requisite mo¬ 
difications, before submitting it to the 
general acceptance of the provinces 
A good understanding being thus 
established, Buenos Ayres, which, for 
moie than a year, had been like a 
blockaded city, opened its communi¬ 
cations anew with the vast provinces 
of the interior , the piracies by which 
its coasts had been infe'sted were sup¬ 
pressed , commerce, and every branch 
of public prosperity, began to revive 

Bra/ii, thou^fh the present year 
did not close its connexion with the 
mother country, experienced y^et the 
most important revolutions in her in¬ 
ternal economy Ihe King, though 
lie had given an enforced consent to 
the establishment of a popular go- 
verament in Pofibigal, sought still to 
keep hi8 Transatlantic subjects beneath 
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the yoke of absolute power This, 
however, was out of the question, 
when, to their former eager desire for 
liberty, was added the example of Eu¬ 
ropean Portugal Bahia, the city of 
Brazil which ranks next in importance 
to Rio Janeiro, was the first in which 
the flame burst forth. On the 10th 
February, at five m the morning, a 
regiment of artilleiy seized the pow¬ 
der magazine , in a short time, all the 
troops in the city rallied round it A 
military council was immediately foi m- 
ed, and was called the Senate. It be¬ 
ing understood that the governor was 
preparing opposition, a detachment 
was immediately sent to arrest him 
Resistance being made by his servants, 
five or SIX of them were wounded, and 
the governor himself, obliged to yield, 
was earned to the public square, where 
he agreed to all the terms demanded. 
These were, that a junto should be 
immediately named, and should give 
directions for electing deputies to the 
Portuguese Cortes, who should be 
sent with instructions to accept the 
constitution settled by that assembly. 
All, however, was to be done in the 
name of King John VI. 

Ihese tidings being conveyed to 
Rio Janeiro, it was easy to foresee 
that the example would not be long 
of being followed A council was 
held at court, and different opinions 
were given The Conde dos Arcos, 
though understood to be attached to 
the system of absolute power, advised 
the King to yield for the moment, as 
to an inevitable necessity. But the 
hngenng love of power induced his 
Majesty to prefer the counsel of the 
Conde de Palmela,*in pursuance of 
which. It was Announced, that he would 
immediately call a congress of all the 
authorities in Brazil, to deliberate 
upon the changes which were proper 
to be made, and the modifications wi¬ 
der which the constitution of the Cor¬ 
tes might be apphel’to that country 


This dilatory and evasive course was 
in no degree suited to the present tem¬ 
per of men’s minds A general under¬ 
standing prevailed amongallthetroops, 
and, in the morning of the 26th Feb¬ 
ruary, they assembled m the great 
square of the theatre, which echoed 
jvith cnes of “The King I** ** The 
Constitution I” At the same time, a 
council of the leading supporters of 
the revolution was met in the great- 
hall of the theatre 

When the news of this tumult wer e- 
conveyed to the King, then residing 
at his country-house of San Christo- 
vao, it was resolved that the Prince 
Royal, who was somewhat a favourite 
with the people, should repair to the 
spot, and endeavour to treat with 
them The Prince was received with 
loud cries of ** 'I he King ' the Con¬ 
stitution •” and, finding the troops 
and people firmly bent on their pur¬ 
pose, agreed to convey their wishes to 
the monarch. After passing and re- 
passing several times, he at length 
came and read a royal decree, which 
terror had wrung from the King, and 
by which he gave his full consent that 
Brazil should enjoy the constitution 
which was to be made for Portugal. 
His Majesty, moreover, acceded to 
the wish of the now all powerful mul¬ 
titude, that he should remove from 
his countiy-house to his palace in the 
city T hither he w as drawn by a band 
of negroes, yoked in the chariot, amid 
the acclamation of vast multitudes . 
but, amid all their delight, it was im¬ 
possible not to perceive visible maiks 
of paleness and agitation on the loyal 
visage. On the King’s arrival at the 
palace, however, repeated marks wene 
given, by himself and 4iie rest of the 
royal family, of a fixed acceptance of 
the constitution, and dctcrminatioa to 
adhere to the oath which he had ta^v 

The King immediately his 

ministry, and issued de^^i^, suppress¬ 
ing the censorship on the press, and 
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ordenng the election of deputies to the 
Cortes. But, a few days after, the 
public were electrihed by another, in 
which he stated, that, ** to prove his 
entire and absolute attachment to the 
constitution, h*e had resolved to set 
out for Lisbon, to sanction it in per- 
son.** This unexpected step, unwel-* 
come in itself, and imputed to motives 
very opposite to the professed ones, 
excited a great agitation, which was 
increased by the replacement of the 
Cnnde^os Arcos in the ministry 'I'he 
consequence was, that, when the citi- 
xeiis met m tlie Tow^-house for the 
purpose of election, they prolonged 
their meeting beyond that object, and 
sent a deputation to the Kirfg, to de¬ 
mand the formation of a pro\jbional go¬ 
vernment, which, m his absence, should 
share the authority with the Piince- 
Regeiit This deputation received 
at first a tolerable reception , but, 
upon farther consideration, the court 
determined to resist the overture, and 
sent orders to empty the Town-hall 
by military force The troops em¬ 
ployed, after summoning the cili/eiis 
to retire, commenced a general dis¬ 
charge against the Town-house, which 
was pierced with bullets on every side 
Forty were, in consequence, killed, 
and two or three hundred wounded, 
the rest, in dismay, sought their homes 
The very day after this dreadful scene, 
the King set sail for Lisbon 

This catastrophe impressed for some 
time a sort of speechless tenor upon 
Rio de Janeiro , but, as that feeling 
abated, rage and discontent began 
more and more to ferment Thfe 
Pnnee-Regent, Pedro d* Alcantara, 
m vain attempted, by a number of 
popular acts, to appease the people. 
On^the 5th May, a fiesli military re¬ 
volution broke forth, by which he was 
gd to dismiss the Conde dos Ar¬ 
cos, Eu{&**^^end him to Lisbon, and 
to create a ynuto of nine members, 
without whose consent nothing of im¬ 


portance could be determined Ex¬ 
planations relative to the massacre at 
the Town house were also demanded, 
which the Prince contrived to elude 
After this revolution, the Prmce*8 
populaiity at Rio Janeiro daily in¬ 
creased. The junfo of Bahia, on the 
contrary, maintained that his authori¬ 
ty was illegal, since, by the letter of 
the constitution, the Cortes alone 
could appoint a regency The Cortes, 
on being acquainted with this view of 
the subject, highly approved it, and, 
seeing the inevitable tendency in the 
colony to separation, they entered upon 
a senes of mlasurcs, which, in endea¬ 
vouring to avert that issue, tended, in 
fact, to accelerate it They divided Bra¬ 
zil into four provinces, which were to 
have all their communications with the 
mother countiy, and none with each 
other ; they deprived Rio Janeiro of 
its Supreme Court of Justice, its Chan¬ 
cery, Its Treasury, and every establish¬ 
ment which rendered it a capital; fi¬ 
nally, they ordered the Prince-Regent, 
without delay, to return to Europe. 
These decrees roused the highest in¬ 
dignation at Rio Janeiro. T’he junto 
presented a petition to the Prince, en¬ 
treating that he would not, by his de¬ 
parture, expose the state to the evils 
of anarchy The Prince allowed him¬ 
self to be persuaded to what, probably, 
he most wished, and agreed to remain 
till their remonstrances could be trans¬ 
mitted to the Cortes, and an answer 
received The results of these discon¬ 
tents will appear hereafter. 

• St Domikoo was this year threat¬ 
ened with a fresh /^volution In the 
former territory of Chnstophe, a very 
extensive combination was formed, 
headed by Richard, Duke of Marme- 
lade, to re-establish this territory as a 
separate state, and as a monarchy The 
vigilance and activity of Boyer crush¬ 
ed the conspirac^Y in its bud The 
. nnglbaders were ^prehended, and a 
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partial insurrection ’which broke out 
was speedily suppressed. 

Tht Spanish part of St Domingo 
imitated, this year, the example of the 
other Hispano-American states It 
shook off, without difficulty, the yoke 
of the mother country, and the only 
question was, what state it should 
join ? A pretty stiong party was in 
favour of Columbia , but a majority 
preferred the republic in their imme¬ 
diate vicinity, and o\eitures to that 
effect were made to Boytr No final 
arrangement, however, was concluded 
during the present year 

The United Statfs enjoyed, du¬ 
ring the whole of this year, a pi ofound 
tranquillity The treaty for the ces¬ 
sion of the Floridas was at length ra¬ 
tified, and, on the 17th Tuly, General 
Jackson took possession of St Augus¬ 
tin and Pensacola He was accused, 
however, of unwarrantable seventies. 


both towards the inhabitants and the 
Spanish authoiities who were left 
there, and complaints were transmitted 
to Congress, in consequence of which 
he was induced to resign 

The only distress t6 which the in¬ 
habitants of the United States were 
‘'exposed, during the present year, 
arose from the stagnation of commerce, 
and the want of demand for the pro¬ 
duction of their soil These evils* 
which had been felt for several years 
preceding, rose to their utmost l>^ght 
at the commencement of the present, 
but, in the course of it, began sen¬ 
sibly to abate I'lie revenue, which 
arises almost entirely from the cus¬ 
toms, had fallen so low, that, in the 
month of March, it was necessary to 
raise a loan of five millions of dollars 
Mattfrshad, howtver, so far improved 
with the increasing pro*!peiity of the 
country, that a surplus of revenue for 
next year w as confidently anticipated. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CIOGRA PHY-POLITICAL. 

Mr Grattan -—Earl of SheffUld —Sir Home Popham,—‘Earl of Malmeiburym 

Kellermann. — L^ebure 


Among the public men of whom Bri¬ 
tain was this year depnvedi the first 
place may be assigned to Hen ay 
GaattaN) whoy for more than forty 
yearSf had been the greatest of Irish, 
and one of the greatest of British ora¬ 
tors. His father was a barrister, re¬ 
corder of Dublin, and representing 
that city in Parliament By his mo¬ 
ther’s side, he was grandson to Dr 
Marley, a man of great wit, and a fa¬ 
vourite, as such, of Lord Townsend. 
Having entered a fellow commoner at 
the university of Dublin, he made a 
distinguished figure, and obtained a 
premium at every public exhibition. 
He at one time entertained the design 
of co^ipeting for a fellowship; but, ter* 
nfied by the enormity of the labour, 
at the same time dissuaded by his 
fsKnds, he preferred the bar Repair* 
ipg to EogW^ he spent^tbe reqwsite 
time as a student at the Middle Tern* 

▼OLi ZIV. FAHT X. 


pie In 1772, he entered on his career 
as an advocate ; but, like many young 
men of superior abilities, he had for 
some time to struggle against the 
frowns of fortune, and obtained scarce* 
ly any practice In time, however, his 
powers must infallibly have penetrated 
through the prejudice felt against the 
young candidates in this profession. 
But an event occurred, which gave a 
different and higher colour to his fa* 
ture life. 

Ireland at this time began to feel 
strongly the chains in which she was 
held by the sister kingdom, and stre¬ 
nuous exertions for emauQipation be¬ 
gan to be made by her most distin¬ 
guished citizens A weekly meetmg 
was held for the purpose of debating 
these subjects; and Grattan, who was 
a member, soon made his oratory be 
felt on this theatre-. He was particu¬ 
larly dutmguished b^the late patriotic 
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Lord Charlemonty who also frequent* 
ed It, and who soon aflorded a substan¬ 
tial testimony pf the hig-h idea he had 
formed of the young speaker His 
brother, Colonel Caulfield,being unfor¬ 
tunately drowned m his passage from 
Parkgate, the borough of Charlemont, 
which he had represented, became va¬ 
cant. Lord C., by bestowing it on 
Grattan, enabled him to emerge from 
obscurity, and opened an ample sphere 
to his ambition He broke forth at 
once one of the foremost leaders of the 
whi^ interest in the ln;h House of 
Commons The moment was critical, 
Ireland, favoured by the distress m 
which Britain was involved towards 
the close of the American war, was 
straining every nerve to extort a de¬ 
claration of right, by which her legis¬ 
lature and courts of law might be ren¬ 
dered independent of the &istcr coun¬ 
try The efforts of her parliamentary 
advocates were seconded by those of 
the nation, which, associating itself in 
volunteer corps, seemed determined 
to assert by arras those rights which 
should be denied on any other footing 
Mr Grattan stood forth, the leading 
parliamentary advocate of this great 
cause, and, from the brilliant eloquence 
with which he supported it, became 
the pride and idol of the nation To 
his oratory was, in a great measure, 
ascribed the icsolution to which go¬ 
vernment at length came, to grant to 
Ireland the mam points for which she 
contended With the exulting joy of 
the nation at this crisis, were mingled 
'expressions and marks of gratitude to 
Mr Grattan, the most extraordinary, 
that were ever shetvn to any individual 
statesman Not only were addresses 
poured in from corporate bodies of 
every description , but parliament vo¬ 
ted the sum of 50,0001. to purchase 
an estate and house for himself and his 
heirs, in reward of so signal a service 
to the nation 

Mr Grattan w juld now have rank¬ 


ed as the most eminent member of the 
Irish Commons, had not Flood started 
up to dispute with him the palm of 
eloquence The rivalry of these great 
orators was unfortum^tely carried on 
with that personal animosity and un¬ 
measured invective, which have always 
distinguished the political contests of 
Ireland Flood endeavoured to prove, 
that the meiit of Mr Grattan’s exer¬ 
tions in the cause of Irish independ¬ 
ence had been greatly oveirated, and 
as this was perhaps in some degree the 
case It had considerable influence on 
the public mind, and diminished the 
popularity of his rival On occasion, 
however, of Mr Orde’s celebrated pro¬ 
positions, Grattan exerted himself with 
such vigc?ur and success, as completely 
replaced him in the cliaracter of leader 
of the whig interest in the Irish Com¬ 
mons He did not, however, carry on 
an indiscriminate opposition In pai- 
tieular, on the great and trying ques¬ 
tion of the war with France, he joined 
with ministers in justifying its neces¬ 
sity , and ho mamtaincd this opinion 
whenever it came under discussion. 
He never slackened, at the same time, 
in his pursuit of internal reform, and 
of concession to the Catholics During 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s administration, he 
came into office, and enjoyed a large 
share of the confidence of that noble¬ 
man , but when a change of policy led 
to his removal, Mr Grattan was again 
thrown into the ranks of opposition. 
Accordingly he condemned the mea¬ 
sures of government prior to the insur¬ 
rection of 1798 , but, after the com- 
raencement of that fatal period, he 
withdrew into retirement. He was only 
called forth anew by the proposition 
for the Irish Union , a measure which 
he strongly reprobated, and yainly 
exerted all his eloquence to oppose. 
Since he could not succeed, howv.v~. 
there was no inconsistency in his ac¬ 
cepting a place in the Impena’ Parba- 
ment, and pleading before it the inte- 
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rests of Irfcland He was elected, first 
for Malton , but, in 1806, he was 
named among the representatives of the 
Irish capital. In the British Parlia¬ 
ment, his main'eftorts were unremit 
tingly devoted to the cause of the Ca¬ 
tholics. He came ovtr, in 1820, to« 
present their petition, though in a state 
of health which ill admitted of such 
an exertion Accoidingly, soon after 
his arrival in London, he expired at 
his house in Baker Street, on the H'th 
May, 1820, in the 70th year of his 
age 

Political men of all parties vied 
with each other in honouring the me¬ 
mory of this great man on thi# solemn 
occasion. A number of the most illus 
trious members of the House*jOined in 
addressing a letter to the family, re¬ 
questing their consent to a public fu¬ 
neral Ihe lettei is expressed 111 the 
following terms — 

“ Filled with veneiation for the 
character of your father, we venture 
to express a wish, common to us with 
many of those who most admired and 
loved him, that what lemains of him 
should be allowed to cortinue among 
us. 

“ It has pleased Providence to de¬ 
prive the cmpiic of his services, while 
he was here, in the neighbourhood of 
that sacred edifice, where great men, 
from all paits of the British dominions, 
have been for ages interred We aie 
desirous of an opportunity of joining 
in the due honour to tried virtue and 
genius Mr Grattan belongs to us 
also ; and great would be our consola¬ 
tion, were we permitted to follow him 
to the grave, and to place him where 
he would not have been unwilling to 
he, .by the side of his illustrious fel¬ 
low-labourer in the cause of freedom ” 

At the motion also of a new writ 
fSt Doblin, the riiost warm testimonies 


were afforded by all descriptions of 
public men 

Mr Plunkett afterwards, in introdu¬ 
cing the bill for relief of the Catho¬ 
lics, on the 2Xth February, said, ** A 
similar petition had* been presented in 
that House the year before last On 
that occasion, the prayers of the peti- 
tioneis had come forward to that 
House with all the eloquence, with all 
the (xperience, with all the authority 
of the late Mr Grattan. In now un- 
dci taking the duty devolved on him, 
he felt his heart melted with the pub¬ 
lic sorrow and private regret, with 
wliieh he had followed to his grave, 
that great man, by whose confidence 
he had betn honoured—by whose wis¬ 
dom he had been encircled—by whose 
example he had been guided After 
the waim and unrivalled eloquence 
with which he had been lamented in 
that House, and after the distinguish¬ 
ed honouis with winch the justice and 
liberality of Englishmen had accom¬ 
panied his remains to thd tomb—for, 
at his death, as during life, he had 
been the bond of union between the 
tv/o countries—after these tributes to 
his virtues—tributes as distinguished 
as they were merited, he would not 
disturb the solemnity of his obsequies 
by Ills feeble praise and unavailing sor¬ 
row ” Ills opponent, Mr Peel,replied, 
** In attempting to follow him, he 
wouhl fiist allude to that subject with 
which the right honourable gentleman 
had prefaced his pow’erfiil speech, 
when he paid that feeling and eloquent 
tiibute to the memory of the departed 
senator under w hose auspices this ques¬ 
tion had been first brought before the 
English Pirliamcnt. lie teuihed, and 
felt It his duty, to state, that all which 
that eulogium said of the late Mr 
Grattan, had his full and heartfelt 
concurrence, there was. not a word of 
It to wind) he did not fully subscribe 
It mig^t seem pres!|mption in him to 
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follow the orator who had so well cha¬ 
racterized departed worth, and arro¬ 
gate to himself the right of praising so 
great a man He had not, like the 
ri^ht honouiable gentleman, enjoyed 
with the man who-was the subject of 
his eulogium those early habits of in¬ 
timacy—he had not maintained with 
him that political relationship—that 
unity of political obiect—that »c- 
cessiludo sortts, as it was expressed 
by an elegant writei, which tended to 
diaw so closely the alliance of the in¬ 
tellect and the heart. Though such 
was not his knowledge of the late Mr 
Grattan, he knew him well enough to 
be able to concur in anything which 
his eloquent friend said of him ; and 
he felt that he had not exceeded the 
strictest truth, in bearing testimony to 
the lustre of virtue and of talent by 
which he was so eminently distin¬ 
guished.” 

The following character, written 
dunnghis hfe-time, seems the produc¬ 
tion or one who had closely observed 
him, and marked with a good deal of 
discrimination — 

** No mao, perhaps, was ever raised 
to such an astonishing height of po¬ 
pularity as Mr Grattan. Perhaps the 
unblemished character of his acknow¬ 
ledged patron * was not a little instru¬ 
mental towards uplifting him in the 
opinion of the idolatrous multitude, 
inasmuch as a part of the highly vene¬ 
rable properties of the good old peer, 
was collaterally reflected upon him- 
self; and the public gave him credit 
for a participation of those laudable 
opinions, which were knffum so purely 
to exist in the bosbm of his illustrious 
protector. 

** As a public speaker, Mr Grat¬ 
tan’s voice IS thin, sharp, and far 
from powerful; not devoid of a vanety 


of tones, but these neither rich nor 
mellow; and, though not harsh, iti 
want of an harmonious modulation it 
oftep striking Unequal to impassion¬ 
ed energy, it is shnlbwhen it should 
be commanding, and in its lower notes 
• IS sometimes scarcely audible, from its 
hollowness of sound His management 
of It IS but ill adapted to remedy its 
natural defects or to supply its defi¬ 
ciencies, as he allows it to expatiate at 
large, unrestrained by any curb from 
rule ; now raising it to an elevation 
that It cannot bear, and then sinking 
It to a depth where its distant mur¬ 
murs can be barely guessed at. 

“ Hi^language is lofty, magnificent, 
copious, and peculiarly his own. Not 
tricked eut with the gaudy dress of 
poetic phrases, nor fatiguing the atten¬ 
tion with pompous terms, high sound¬ 
ing and unmeaning, but familiarly 
combining strength with beauty, con¬ 
ciseness with ornament, and sublimity 
with elegance. Adapted to the exi¬ 
gence of the occasion, it is now a wide- 
spreading conflagration, and anon a 
consecrated fire now abundant and 
splendid, then brief and pointed; 
equally fitted to instruct, delight, and 
agitate ; to soothe the soul to peace, 
or to awaken and arouse all its exalted 
and elevated energies. 

His delivery admirably accords 
with the style of his oratory; never 
languid, insipid, or cold, but always 
possessing a pleasing warmth, expres¬ 
sive of feeling and imparting spirit: 
whilst his pronunciation, generally 
correct, though frequently rapid, is 
never crowded or redundant, but dis¬ 
tinct and articulate, leaving ample 
space for strength and prosnety'^of 
emphasis. In his manner, hte, anima¬ 
tion, and ardour, predominate, and that 
to such a degree, that they fasemate 


* The Earl of Charlemont. 
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the prejudiced, and invigorate the tor¬ 
pid 

*< To the praise of grace, his action 
has few pretensions ; always forcible, 
and often expressive, it is seldom ele¬ 
gant 1 with mucH of that vehemence 
which all must condemn, it has little 
of that delicacy which the judicious 
can admire, and, when it offends not, is 
hardly pleasing. With comprehensive 
intelligence embracing a great object, 
not catching at its parts by detail, he 
takes in the whole at one glance, and 
sees instantly the pivot whereon it 
turns with almost intuitive acuteness 
In argument he is strong, pointed, 
close, and conclusive, never deviating 
from his subject, never stra^ng in 
search of extraneous matter, but cx- 
.plaining with success what h^ under¬ 
stands with facility He conducts not 
the mind to the conclusion he aims at 
by a long train of abstruse disquisition, 
but guides it with seeming ease through 
the pleasing path of natural illustra¬ 
tion. Every man thinks he could rea¬ 
son like him, but when attempted, it 
is found to be the bow of Ulysses In 
the refutation of his opponents, he 

i iuts forth all his might, and accumu- 
ates his force to overwhelm and op¬ 
press them ; but his superior greatness 
IS most apparent when he enforces 
what cannot be denied ; when he de¬ 
fends the nghts of a nation ; when he 
portrays the hopes, the fears, the ex¬ 
pectations of a magnanimous people; 
when he threatens the vicious and ap¬ 
pals the proud ; when he pronounces 
the panegyric of departed excellence ; 
•—then, indeed, he is magnificent, sub¬ 
lime, and pathetic. 

**.In invective, a species of elocution, 
in our opinion, ill suited to the pur¬ 
poses of public deliberation, he has 
endeavoured to excel, and, we think, 
very unsuccessfully ; as his weapons, 
though sufficiently sharp, were totally 
destitme of polish ; and the composi¬ 
tion 01 his famed philippic had much 


more of the broad and coarse nbaldry 
of the bar, than of the pointed, ele¬ 
gant, and witty raillery of the senate; 
whilst his repro^fehes had a sting that 
refused to be healed, which Cicero 
must have told him the orator should 
avoid 

* ** His fund of knowledge is great, 
and his diligence of acquisition still 
greater; hence the matter of his 
speeches is ever of the first impres¬ 
sion Early in life distinguished as one 
of the best scholars in the university 
of Dublin, which had the honour of 
his education, no time since has been 
lost to increase his first acquirements, 
and to add to classic and scientific lore 
a competent skill in the law, a pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the constitu¬ 
tion, and a mastery of polite literature. 
Thus, to every subject of discussion, 
he comes perfectly prepared, familiar 
with what It requires, and instantly 
bringing it forth as the contingence de¬ 
mands ; instructing the youthful, and 
delighting the aged, with the mature 
fruits of a capacious mind, rich in its 
native produce, and richer from care¬ 
ful cultivation.” 

Mr Grattan, early in life, married a 
Miss Fitzgerald, by whom he had 
thirteen children, one of whom now 
represents the city of Dublin in the 
Imperial Parliament 

The following view of his private 
life 18 also given by a cotemporary — 

“ Of his private life there is but lit¬ 
tle generally known, because little has 
occurred in it to interest attention. It 
has passed on in a smooth manner, 
marked equally by the practice of 
every conjugal and ^domestic virtue. 
If there be any of his good qualities 
which verges on the confines of vice, it 
IS his economy, of which it has been 
asserted, that it approaches towards 
penuriousness, if it does not reach that 
poinh It has been often said, that, 
though he received, ,in early life, from 
the liberality of his ^country, a very 
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handsome addition to his patnmony, 
he never displaced, either in private or 
public, a munificent disposition * But 
it should be remembeicd, that the for¬ 
tune which Mr Grattan obtained then, 
constituted nearl) the whole of his ac¬ 
quisitions he piactised in no profes¬ 
sion, he accepted no place, and he sooi' 
saw a young family rising around him, 
for which the whole was not a very 
ample provision , for he has four child¬ 
ren , the eldest a boy of fifteen years 
of age 

In private life, Mr Grattan di*'- 
plays manners that are in a high de¬ 
gree pleasing. Wit he seems not to 
possess, and he has a cast of mind too 
lofty for humour , but, if he does not 
‘ set the table in a roar,* or dazzle 
with tlie radiance of fancy, he diffuses 
over the conviv al houi tht mild chaims 
of good-humour, and softens society 
with unaibummg gentlenes'^ 

** In eonveroation he appears to 
great advantage , foi, with a mind 
well stored with useful learning, and 
convdsant on every topic which oc¬ 
curs, he has a felicity of expression, 
W'hich conimunieates his meaning in 
the most concibc and impressive man¬ 
ner . he lb rot argumentative, but 
when an argument is instituted, his 
opinions are urged with great modes- 
ty, but with great strength , and, if 
victor 111 the contest, he generously rc- 
I’nquishes the field lo the vanquished ” 

JoiJN Baklu Holroyd, created 
Evni Of SiiFifiiLLD, deserves notice 
as one of the first British statesmen 
who devoted themselves to the promo¬ 
tion of B itish commerce and national 
industiy , and though he did not al¬ 
ways embrace the most enlarged and 
libel al views, his exe tions were cer¬ 


tainly of use in drawing the attention 
of the public to these important ob¬ 
jects. He was of a Yorkshire family ; 
but his fortune came chiefly by his 
mother At an early period of life, in 
the course of his travels, he visited 
Lausanne, where Gibbon resided. He 
became the intimate friend and corre¬ 
spondent of that celebrated historian, 
whose posthumous works he after¬ 
wards gave to the public,and by whpm 
his political opinions appear to have 
been considerably swayed On re¬ 
turning home, having imbtbed some of 
the views of the French economists, 
he applied with great zeal to agricul¬ 
ture,—a pursuit hitherto not viewed 
with the respect due to it, and he set 
an honourable example of that ardour 
to proiftote It which has since so dis¬ 
tinguished the British landed interest 
At a critical period of the American 
w'ar, his loyalty was piovtd by raising 
at his own expense a legion of hussais 
and light infantry, of which he recei¬ 
ved the command In this capacity 
he was very active in suppressing the 
riots raised by Lord George Gordon, 
whose prociedings he viewed with pe¬ 
culiar antipathy,—always declaring 
there was in them more of malice than 
of madness 

This tenor of life was not favour¬ 
able to study, yet Mr Holroyd, created 
m 1780 Loid bheilield, pursued with¬ 
out intermission his rtsearehe's, parti¬ 
cularly into commercial subjects Af¬ 
ter the peace, he opposed the bill by 
which Mr Pitt, as he conceived, ap¬ 
plied in too unqualified a manner the 
principles of free trade enforced by 
Smith He argued, that it would have 
deprived the navigation laws of their 
efficacy, and thus impaired the naval 
power of Britain , and his remonstran- 


' “ It i-, but 1 indnl htro to state, in opposition to the above, that Mr Cirattan has 
palroiiiz^il and assisb d a painter ot great < xpertation, now in Italy, wlio ht^d no gtlu i 
I' unl^ on h. gc nc bsity, than hie merit, his jouth, and his poiertv ’ 
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ces had a powerful influence in pre¬ 
venting’ the bill from passing into a 
law The mercantile interest consider¬ 
ed Itself highly indebted to him for his 
exertions on this occasion , the city of 
Glasgow preserrted him with its free¬ 
dom , and afterwards, supported by 
the influence of Dean Tucker, he was 
elected member for Bristol This cha¬ 
racter ht supported rather too well by 
l}is opposition to the abolition of the 
slave trade At the same time it must 
be noticed, that he supportiJ with 
zeal the proposition of Loi d Melville 
for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies. 

T^ord bhcfheld incurred some rebuke 
from his friend Gibbon for a supposed 
partiality in favour of the French re¬ 
volution This opinion had t*en form¬ 
ed on vei y hasty and erroneous grounds 
His lordship, on the contrary, pccii- 
liaily ri probated the excesses attend 
ant on that convulsion, and extended 
very ample bounty to the sufferers 
under it Htie he was peculiarly se¬ 
conded by his lady, a person di scribed 
as of uncommon!} amiable and humane 
dispositions 

Lord JbhefTield interested himself 
particularly iii the suflerings of the 
nation from the scarcity ot gram at 
the close of the last century He ap¬ 
pears to have been more alai med than 
there w as room for at the sums of mo¬ 
ney paid for foreign grain In othei 
lespects, his views weie sufficient!} li¬ 
beral He repelled the vulgar clamour 
against rich farmers as hoardeis of 
giain, and turned his attention chiefly 
to the enclosure of waste lands,and the 
setting aside a part of them for the 
clprgy, so that the lest might be ex¬ 
empted from tithe 

in July 1802, Lord Sheffield’s ser- 
vice9 had been rewarded with a British 
eerage, and on the 30th May, 1821, 
e closed his lift, with the reputation 
ol a n intelligent and public spirited 
slat^fnan The following character 


of his works is from the pen of Gib¬ 
bon. 

The sense and spirit of hts (Lord 
Sheffield’s) political writings have de¬ 
cided the public opinion on the great 
questions of our commercial interests 
with America^nd Zealand The sale 
of his * Observations on the American 
States' was very considerable, their 
effect beneficial, the navigation act, 
the palladium of Britain, was defend¬ 
ed, and perhaps saved, by his pen , and 
he proves, by the weight of fact and 
argument, that the mother country may 
suivivc and flourish after the loss of 
America My friend has never culti- 
\ated the arts of composition ; but his 
materials are copious and correct, and 
he leavi s on his paper the clear im¬ 
pression ol an active and vigorous 
miud His ‘ Observations on the Trade, 
Manufactures, and present State of Ire¬ 
land,* were intended to guide the in¬ 
dustry, to coricct the prejudices, and 
to assuage the passions, of a country 
which seemed to forget that she could 
be free and prospt rous only by a friend¬ 
ly connexion with gieat Britain Ttie 
concluding obseriratioris are written 
with so much east, and spirit, that they 
may be read by those who art the least 
interested in the subject 

Sill Home Poi'Uam, who combined 
the character of an enterpn/iug naval 
officer with, in some degree, that of an 
adventurer, was born at Gibraltar on 
the 12th October, 1762, his father 
being then consul at Tetuaii, in Mo¬ 
rocco After studying at Westminster 
school and Cambndgt, he went to sea 
under the auspices of Commodore 
Thompson, who employed him as a 
maiitime surveyor, a branch m which 
he ever aftcrwai ds excelled Receiving 
an appointment to Bengal, he was em¬ 
ployed by the Marquis Cornwallis to 
survey New Harbour, m the river 
Hoogly Afterwards,when commaud- 
ing ^country ship,fhL rendered an im- 
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portant service, by tracing the^practi- 
cability of what was called the ** south¬ 
ern passage,** by which the China ves¬ 
sels might pass Pnoce of Wales's 
island, and that place be rendered a 
convenient station for the formation of 
a great marine yard For his services 
on this occasion he received the formal 
thanks of the East India Company 

Mr Popham was now known as a 
meritorious officer During the cam¬ 
paign in Flanders he was attached to 
the Duke of York’s, army, performing 
on the coasts and nvers many services 
which could only have been executed 
by a naval engineer He distinguished 
himself particularly at Nieuport and 
Nimeguen In April 1795, he was 
named post'Captain, and, in 1796, com¬ 
manded the flotilla conveying the ex¬ 
pedition destined to destroy the canal 
of Bruges Notwithstanding a very 
heavy surf, he landed the troops suc¬ 
cessfully, and does not seem to have 
been responsible for the ultimate fail¬ 
ure of that undertaking 

In 1799, Captain Popham was em¬ 
ployed at Cronstadt to superintend the 
embarkation of the Russian army des¬ 
tined against Holland Here he ob¬ 
tained the cross of Malta, an elegant 
gold snuff-box, and other marks of 
the favour of the Emperor Paul. The 
knighthood thus conrerred was recog¬ 
nized by the court of St James’s Sir 
Home again rendered essential service 
to the Duke of York in the campaign 
in Holland, particularly in the manage¬ 
ment of a small flotilla on the canal of 
Alkmaar 

In 1800, Sir Home was employed 
in conveying from India the troops 
destined to co opel-ate'in the expedi¬ 
tion against Egypt He landed them 
safelyat Cossair on theyth June, 1801, 
but, the object being already accom¬ 
plished, It was not necessary to march 
them across the desert. During his 
continuance in the Red Sea, he rorm- 
ed the plan of carrying by a cav/)~</e 


matn a port on the coast of Arabia, 
by which he conceived Britain mig^t 
have obtained the monopoly of the 
coffee trade The plan was at one 
time entered into by Marquis Welles¬ 
ley, but it was laid a^ide from some 
unexpected causes. He was afterwards 
«employed on missions to the states of 
the interior of Arabia, with the view 
of obtaining their consent to a trade 
across that continent; but they were 
found too Ignorant and barbarous to 
appreciate the value of such a scheme. 
Sir Home, however, repaired to Cairo, 
where he concluded a very advantage¬ 
ous commercial treaty with the Pacha 
of Egypt. 

Sir Home, having now returned to 
Europe, found in power the Adding¬ 
ton admihistration, with which he had 
no connexion ; and he was charged by 
the Commissioners of Inquiry with ex¬ 
orbitant charges on the repair of the 
Romney He was thus several years 
out of employment, but, on the re¬ 
turn of Lord Melville to power, he 
again obtained a command, and under¬ 
took several expeditions against the 
French coast, though with little success 

In 1805, Sir Home was appointed 
to the situation which brought him 
most prominently forward to the pub¬ 
lic view. He received the naval com¬ 
mand of the expedition destined for 
the reduction of the Cape of Good 
Hope, while Sir David Baird was at 
the head of the troops The under¬ 
taking was successful, and, on 8th Ja¬ 
nuary, 1806, Cape Town capitulated. 
Here Sir Home conceived a daring and 
brilliant scheme. Having prevailed 
upon Sir D Baird to give him a de¬ 
tachment of troops under General 
Beresford, he set sail to make an un¬ 
authorized attack upon the Spanish 
settlement at Buenos Ayres. The^x- 
pedition made its way to that city 
across considerable difficulties, and on 
Its approach the Viceroy evacviiV£cd 
the place, and retired into the intenor. 
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When the despatches, however, arri¬ 
ved in England, the state of affairs was 
greatly changed The administration 
which had employed Sir Home was 
succeeded by one diametncally hostile, 
and by whom bis actions were scruti¬ 
nized With the utmost rigour. His 
conduct in undertaking such an expe-« 
dition without authority from home, 
met the severest censure, and he was 
immediately recalled to England The 
public, however, dazzled by the splen¬ 
dour of the acquisition, which seemed 
to open to them the vast region of 
South Amenca, took part with the 
conqueror, and regarded his treatment 
as the result of party spint. Sir Home, 
however, was brought to tnalan March 
1807, before a court-martial, which 
decided, ** that such conducttvas repre¬ 
hensible in a British officer, and lead¬ 
ing to a subvet sion of all military dis¬ 
cipline, as well as subordination to go¬ 
vernment.** 

Sir Home seemed now thrown fi¬ 
nally out of employment; but the 
change of ministry which soon en¬ 
sued, reinstated him fully in his former 
favour. In the expedition against Co¬ 
penhagen, he was appointed Captain 
of the Fleet, and received high testi¬ 
monies from Admiral Gambier for his 
conduct in that capacity. On the 8th 
January, 1808, an elegant sword was 
presented to him by the Corporation 
of London He performed several im¬ 
portant services in the unfortunate ex¬ 
pedition against Antwerp, and after¬ 
wards commanded the Venerable, on 
the coast of Spam, with the view of 
harassing the French invading army 
During the last years of his life, the 
annihilation of the French naval power 
left no longer a theatre on which his 
talents could be exerted. He com- 
maifded for some time in the West In¬ 
dies ; and was employed in 1815 in 
extending an improved telegraph from 
Bjy^port to the jLand*8 End. His con- 
..’"stitution, however, weakened by so 


many hardships and vicissitudes, was 
farther affected by the deaths of a ton 
and daughter in the East Indies. Re¬ 
pairing to Cheltenham for the benefit 
of his health, but without effect, he 
closed there his active life on the 1 Ith 
September, 1821, at the age of fifty- 
nine. 

The present period was marked by 
the death of an individual, who was 
considered at one time as holding the 
first place among British negotiators. 
James Harris, Earl of Malmes¬ 
bury, was the son of an untitled fa¬ 
ther of the same name, who is well 
known to the public as the author of 
several ingenious works on philology 
and the fine arts He was also a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, and filled several 
offices under government. Young James 
was bom on the 9th April, 17^, was 
educated at Winchester school under 
Dr Wharton, and studied afterwards 
at Oxford and Leyden. He made 
early choice of the diplomatic line, and 
was first initiated into its mysteries by 
Sir Joseph Yorke, with whom he spent 
some time at the Hague. He was then 
appointed Secretary of Embassy, under 
Sir James Gray,atMadrid; upon whose 
recal he was left char^e-d*qffhtres at 
the Spanish court This situation be¬ 
came a very delicate one, in consequence 
of the discussions which arose immedi¬ 
ately after, relative to the Falkland 
Islands On this occasion Mr Harris 
gave proof of those qualities which 
afterwards recommended him to the 
highest employments in this depart¬ 
ment To a thorough knowledge of 
all the complicated interests and rela¬ 
tions connected wi\h European diplo¬ 
macy, he added manners'that were at 
once dignified and engaging,—-a com¬ 
bination of firmness and decision, with 
a courteous and conciliatory deport- 
mant. He displayed, above all, that 
most important requisite, a presence 
of mwd,andcoinmAidof temper,which 
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never failed on the most trying occa¬ 
sions '1 hese qualities appeared parti¬ 
cularly meiitorious when displayed by 
so young a man, as he was not then 
twenty-six. In 177l» his bcrvices were 
acknowledged by the title of Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and he continued ever 
after in full employment as a negotia¬ 
tor In 1772, he was sent as Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the Couit of Berlin , and, 
after holding this appointment four 
years, was despatched, in 1777» to Pe- 
tersburgh. 1 he negotiations there, 
which terminated in tlit, formation of 
the armed neutrality, gave scope to all 
his dexterity and address. In 1784, he 
was sent to Holland, where he emi¬ 
nently distinguished himseU during the 
troubles of 1797, and was supjiosed to 
have mainly contiibiitcd to the wished- 
for restoration of the power oi the 
Stadtholder He was dt( mated with 
honours by the King of Prussia and 
the Prince of Orange, and, on the 19th 
September I78fe, was rewarded at 
home with the peerage, undei the title 
of Baron Malmesbury of Malmesbury, 
in the county of Wilts 
Theoccasion on which Lord Malmes¬ 
bury came most conspicuously before 
the eye of the public, was when he was 
appointed to conduct the mgotiatiors 
opened by Mr Pitt with the Fieiich 
Directory at Lisle and Pans His 
lordship was placed here in a viiy 
sew and trying situation Hi had to 
deal with persons, who were not only 
strangers to the rules and eourti bies of 
diplomatic intercourse, but freed from 
the restraints of honour and priueiple, 
and ready to embrace every means of 
taking advantage of an opponent I his 
was strikingly txenfjihfiLd in their pub¬ 
lication of a pretended intercepted let¬ 
ter from hia lordship, in which his 
views, and those of his government, 
were bludiously represented in tne most 
odious light Lord Malmesbury Ipst 
no time m n dignantly repelling this 
calurriiv iioLh nogotiation*. failfad—a 


circumstance necessarily unfavourable 
to the popularity of his lordship with 
a large proportion of thepublic Those, 
however, of both parties, who exami¬ 
ned the subject, were obliged to admit, 
that the failure had arisen from the too 
high ground taken cither by one or the 
other party, and not from any blame 
on the part of the negotiator 

His lordship, being now advanced 
in years, spent the rest of his days it) 
retirement He edited, in 2 vols. 4to , 
an edition of his father’s works, with a 
well writttn life prefixed He married, 
in 1777, Harriet Mary, daughter of 
Sir George Amyard, Bart , by whom 
he had three sons and two daughters. 
Hib dca^h took place iii London on 
the 21 St November, 1820, iii the 75th 
year of his age 

In Frai cl. death tiuimjiludovei two 
of Buo'iapaile’s conimaideis, who, 
though they uiJ not occupy the very 
foremobt place, were yet eminent— 
KiLJyiRM\NN and Leflbvre The 
former was a complete veteran, being 
born at Strasbourg in 1735 In 1752, 
he entered the army as a common sol- 
iliei , but, in the great German war, in 
1758, distinguished himself so much, 
that, even at that era, he vva» raised to 
the rank of oilieer He aftuwaidb dis- 
tinguishe 1 hun'’ilf in the Polibh earn- 
p?ign No faithei opportunity eiitr- 
ed of displaying his miutary talents 
till 1791 He made himself conspicu¬ 
ous here by his attachment to repub¬ 
lican ptinciples, denounced the luti- 
msin of the other officers, and, at Lan¬ 
dau, received a civic crow n, for having 
induced the soliliei s to freepient jiopu- 
lar societies In August 1792, he ob¬ 
tained the command of the ai my of the 
Moselle, where he formed a junction 
with Dumoiujci , and, having occu¬ 
pied the position of Valmy, maintained 
It witli such Mgoui agi list an attack 
of till triemy, as to make this be^ eoii- 
ftiticred the mobt brilliant action 'Hj'Bic 
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campaign; and the name became after¬ 
wards the foundation of his ducal title 
He was afterwards successively em¬ 
ployed on the Moselle, in the Alps, and 
at the siege of Lyons. Under the reign 
of terror, however, he was accused of 
weakness, and confined for some time 
in the Abbaye, but was acquitted be># 
fore the revolutionary tribunal In 
1795, he was appointed to the army of 
.the Alps and of Italy, but, being su¬ 
perseded by Buonaparte, who was to 
open his career on this theatre, he sunk 
into the command of the army of re¬ 
serve In 1797, he was employed by 
the Directory in orgam/ing the body 
of gendarmes Buonaparte, on coming 
to pow er, though he had in some mea¬ 
sure superseded Kellermann, found him 
in some respects a most valiliable coad¬ 
jutor In all his campaigns, he was em¬ 
ployed along the Rhine m organizing 
the reserves and provisional regiments, 
and gave so much satisfaction m tins 
capacity, that he received all the ho¬ 
nours of that ephemeral empire, being 
created Duke of Valmy, Marshal of 
the Empire, and Giand Cioss of tlu 
Legion of Honoui In the revolution 
of 1814*, having adhered to the cause 
of the Bourbons, he was, on the 4th 
June, created a peer, and, on the 2'id 
August, had the Grand Cross of St 
Louis coiifened upon him He Avas 
also sent to Metz as Extraorchnary 
Commissary of the King After re¬ 
taining his faculties of mind and body 
to the advanced age of eighty-six, he 
died on the 15th September, 18‘20. 
He left the following letter, addressed 
to the Mayor of the commune —“ I 
beg that the Mayor of Valmy will buy 
qjt two Let squaie of earth, to bury 
therein my hcai t after my decease My 
son will be cha.ged to carry my heart, 
which vrannot be placed but in the 
midst of my brave brothei s in arms who 
fell on the glorious “i^Oth of Septembei, 
179^, and under the safeguard of the 
rave ** 


Lbfebvue was born in Alsace, in 
1755, and was the son of a mason In 
1773, he entered into the guards, and 
rose to the rank of serjeant. Indignant, 
probably, at occupying a place so in¬ 
ferior to his talents, he embraced with 
ardour the revolutionary cause, and 
obtained rapid promotion In 1793, 
he was employed as general, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself in successive actions 
At Charleroy, in 1794«, he commanded 
the right of the army of reserve, and 
sustained several bloody attacks He 
shewed no less courage, first in the pas¬ 
sages of the Rhincin 1795 and 1796,and 
afterwards on the retreat which Jour- 
dan was obliged to make In 1799, he 
commanded the advanced guard of that 
general m Suabia, and covered himself 
with glory at Stockach, where he was 
seriously wounded On his return to 
Fans, he was named one of the candi¬ 
dates for the Directory, and afterwards 
appointed commandant of Faria, On 
the ariival of Napoleon from Egypt, 
Lefebvre yielded to, and aided, all his 
views, and attained thus the entire con¬ 
fidence of the future emperor. In 1804, 
he was created Marshal of braiice, and 
suceesbively obtained every honour 
vvh’ch hio master could bestow In all 
his campaigns he accompanied him,— 
at Jena and at Ejlau his conduct was 
partieulaily noticed Early in 1807, 
he was intrusted with thesiegeof Dant- 
zic, and compelled it to sui render on 
the 20lh May His conduct on this 
occasion was so highly approved, that 
Dantzie was fixed upon as the place 
from which he was to derive the title 
of duke, conferred upon him on the 
28th May He accompanied Buona¬ 
parte into Spain in 1808 ; and, during 
the campaign against Austria in 1809, 
had the command of the Bavarian 
troops Attempting with them to pe¬ 
netrate into the Tyrol, he sustained a 
signal defeat , but this was always 
asenbed, not to any failure on the part 
of tlvc general, but%olelv to the daring 
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valour of these hardy mountaineers. 
Afterwards, he contributed to the gain* 
ing of the decisive battle of Eckmuhl 
He was employed on th)e whole of the 
Russian campaign; and, during the 
long senes of adversity, through which 
the French passed'after that fatal pe* 
nod, he was always on foot in the rear, 
never quitting his post After the cn* 
MS in 1814, however, he joined in ad* 


vising Napoleon's abdication; but, in 
1815, again embraced the standard of 
his old master. He was consequently 
comprehended in the edict of exclusion 
of the same year, and s^ent the rest of 
his life in a species of aisgrace He 
died on the 14th September, 1820 A 
Tew days before his death, he fixed on a 
place for his tomb beside that of Mas- 
sena 
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CHAPTER II. 

BIOGRAPHY—LITERARY. 

Sir Joseph Banks.~^Prestdei4 WesL—Mr Arthur Young,’~~Mr Hayley.' 

Volney, 


Sir Joseph Banksj whose name has 
for so many years stood in the front of 
British science! was the son of Wilham 
Banks Hodgenksoni Esq»of Reresby 
Abbey,in Lincolnshire} a gentleman of 
considerable property. The estate had 
been purchased by the grandfather} 
with the fruit of his labours in a re¬ 
spectable profession. Joseph} the el¬ 
dest son, thus enjoyed from iiis earliest 
years, leisure and the means of study { 
and these, which, in others, are only 
the source of idleness and dissipation, 
were indefatigable employed by him 
in extending his own and the public 
knowledge After a regular course of 
education at Eton and Oxford, he was 
left at full liberty to choose his own 
line of pursuit. The circumstances of 
the times, were such as strongly to de¬ 
cide him towards a particular branch 
of science Amid the splendour which 
mechanics and astronomy had denved 
from the discovenes of the Newtonian 
school, n|tural history in England, and 
even over Europe, had sunk below its 
natural level The attractions, how¬ 
ever, of this interesting branch of 
kcpvrledge were now beginning to be 


felt. The new and scientific form 
given to It by the creative mind of Lin- 
nseus, the exertions made by his disci- 
pies in every quarter of the globe, the 
splendour thrown around it by the elo¬ 
quence of Bufibn, gave to natural 
history, a pre-eminence in the eye of 
the public over every other pursuit. 
The young student, emerging at this 
moment into intellectual existence, 
could not resist a science recommend¬ 
ed by so many attractions, he devoted 
himself to the study of it, and particu¬ 
larly to botany. In its pursuit he 
braved hardships, which few of those 
who have support and fortune to earn, 
are willing to encounter. He pursued 
It over mountain, waste, forest, and 
thicket His zeal gave rise on one oc¬ 
casion to a ludicrous accident. An 
alarm of robbery being given, and the 
officers of justice bang in full pursuit, 
they found our young botamst buned 
in a mass of rank vegetation, as if for 
the express purpose (d* concealment* 
They concluded it not doubtful that 
this must be the culprit, and dragged 
him'before the nearest justice of peace. 
On jamming the, spoils, however, 
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they were found to consist, not of 
money, plate, or jewels, but of various 
species of plants and w^d flowers On 
the rank and character of the supposed 
thief being explained, every apology 
was, of course, teydered. 

Mr Banks succeeded to his father at ^ 
the age of eighteen, and went to re¬ 
side at his native seat Being fond of 
the amusement of fishing, he was ac¬ 
customed to pursue it on the broad 
surface of Whittlessca-mere, situated in 
the neighbourhood This light cir¬ 
cumstance led to an important connex¬ 
ion, for he here met the late Lord 
Sandwich in eager pursuit of the same 
amusement Afterwards, when en¬ 
gaged in London, they were accus¬ 
tomed to pursue it, sometimes for 
whole nights, in fishing on the I hames 
Lord Sandwich becoming subsequently 
first Lord of the Admiralty, the intti- 
courae thus formed proved highly be¬ 
neficial, by securing his cordial co-ope¬ 
ration in every project formed for the 
advancement of science 

Mr Banks’s ztal now led him to 
prosecute knowledge be>ond the li. 
mits of Europe In 176?, he under¬ 
took a voyage beyond the Atlantic, 
and surveyed the dreary shores of 
Newfoundland and Labrador But 
a bolder and grander scene of disco¬ 
very now opened Under the impulse 
of that zeal for discovery which ani¬ 
mated his late Majesty, an txpedition 
was fitted out to perform, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Cook, the circumnavigation of 
the globe. This was then a very dif¬ 
ferent undertaking from what, chiefly 
by Cook’s exertions, it has smee been 
rendered The navigators before him 
had scarcely stripped it of any of its 
terrors The very idea still presented 
to the mind nothing but unknown and 
dangerous seas, coasts beset by sa¬ 
vages, the mortal and almost inevita¬ 
ble ravages of one of the most fright¬ 
ful diseases. Thaf one, who possessed 


so fully the means of reclining at home 
in the lap of ease and luxury, should 
have braved such a voyage, is perhaps 
one of the most signal examples of de¬ 
votion to science, th^t has ever been 
given. 

Although the expedition, by the 
skill and enterprize of Cook, v^s safe¬ 
ly steered through the usual penis 
which beset such an enterprize, the 
enthusiastic enterprize of Mr Banks, 
involved him in others that were not 
foreseen In sailing along the fright¬ 
ful and inhospitable coast of Terra del 
Fuego, he was tempted by the view of 
a mountain covered with a rich varie¬ 
ty of plants A party being formed, he 
and Dr Solandcr set out, but found the 
route more tedious and difficult than 
they had expected I'hey reached the * 
mountain, however, and were amply 
gratified, but, on their return, though 
It was midsummer day in this dreary 
climate, a storm of snow came on, ac¬ 
companied with a cold so excessive, as 
gave rise to the most serious danger 
of perishing Dr Solandei’s experi¬ 
ence enabled him to warn them, that 
their only hope was to keep aw'dke 
and moving, and that, if they yielded 
to the propensity to sleep, which ine¬ 
vitably arises in such circumstances, 
their fate was certain Dr Solander 
was the first to verify his own warn¬ 
ing, being overcome v/ith sleep to such 
a degree, that Mr Banks’s utmost 
exertions were necessary to make him 
proceed, and thus save his life Du¬ 
ring the residence at Otaheite, Mr 
Banks’s figure and manners made him 
a favourite with the principal people 
in the island, particularly the ladies 
He omitted no opportunity of advan¬ 
cing knowledge, and made important 
discoveries, even in seas and coaiiAs Jihat 
had before been repeatedly traversed 

Mr Banks, not satisfied with this 
adventurous voyage, undertook soon 
after another to Iceland, whidi, by the ' 
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striking peculiarities of its physical 
structure) presents an object so inte¬ 
resting to the man of science On his 
way, he visited the western and nor¬ 
thern islands of Scotland, a region 
then almost strange to the tourist 
*He discovered and observed the ce¬ 
lebrated cave of StafFa, which, un¬ 
less by a slight, and scarcely credit¬ 
ed notice of Buchanan, had remain¬ 
ed hitherto undtscribed On reach¬ 
ing Iceland, the party saw, with a-.- 
tonishment, its craggy clifls vitrified 
by fire, and its lofty mountain rocks 
covered with eternal snow They flat¬ 
tered themselves with having been the 
first who ever reached the summit of 
Htcla, the natives being deterred by 
superstitious fears from attempting 
• such an achievement They would 
willingly have stood a little singeing 
for the satisfaction of seeing the flames 
vomited from Us crater; but the vol¬ 
cano was then quiescent. A narrative 
of the voyage was published in 1780, 
by Or Von Troil 

Mr Banks now established himself 
at home, and spent his time between 
the metropolis and his scat in Lincoln¬ 
shire. His ample fortune continued 
devoted to the same objects, in pro¬ 
moting which his life had been em¬ 
ployed He founded a noble library, 
and rendered his house the rendezvous 
of learned men He now became a, 
constant attendant on the meetings of 
the Royal Society, and piesented to 
that body many valuable communica¬ 
tions on the subject of natural history, 
which, from that and other circum¬ 
stances, began to take the lead among 
the objects of its attention. The con¬ 
sequence was, that, when Sir John 
Pringle, the President, determined, in 
1777fcJ:flL retire to Scotland, Mr Banks 
was chosen to fill the vacant chair At 
the same time, the Kmg, m testimony 
of particular favour, conferred on him 
honour of knighthood, and elected 
Inm a member of the Privy Council. 


This shower of honours gave no lit¬ 
tle umbrage to that class of members, 
including seveial of very high attain¬ 
ments, in whose eyes mathematics, and 
natural philosophy, formed alone the 
appropriate objects^ of the Royal So¬ 
ciety The lead among them was ta¬ 
ken by Horsley, afterwards Bishop of 
St Asaph, who made no secret of his 
indignation at the elevation of Sir Jo¬ 
seph to the Presidency He declared 
“ that science herself, had never been 
more signally insulted, than by the 
elevation of a mere amateur to occu¬ 
py the chair once filled by Newton ** 
These grudges soon broke out into 
open hostility, in c onscqucnce of some 
measures proposed in the Society, and 
upon which the parties differed On 
this occasion, Horsley made a memor¬ 
able attack, in which he said,—“ We 
shall have one remedy in our power, if 
all others fail, for we can at least se¬ 
cede, sir, when the hour of secession 
comes, the President will be left with 
his cram of feeble amateurSt and this 
toy upon the table, (pointing to the 
mace,) the ghost of that Society where 
science once reigned, and Newton pre¬ 
sided as her minister ” 

Notwithstanding these dissensions, 
the public soon acknowledged and ap¬ 
preciated the merits of Sir Joseph in 
his character of President By open¬ 
ing his house not only to the members, 
but to every person of distinction, both 
native and foreign, he render cd it, as it 
were, the seat and centre of science 
His connexions with government ena¬ 
bled him to procure the most power¬ 
ful patronage to any undertaking, 
which promised to»cxtend the boun¬ 
daries of human knowledge He was 
one of the most active in planning 
and forwarding the scheme of the 
African Association. At the same 
time, the connexions maintained by 
hint with literati and scientific so¬ 
cieties of France, even amid periods <^f 
the mbst inveterate national animosity, 
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afforded means of protection to many 
distinguished indmdualsy and presenU 
ed an honourable exception to the fury 
of the hostility between the two coun- 
tnes In 1802, being named a member 
of the French Institute, he appears to 
have felt very peculiar gratification at 
this honour, and wrote a ktter, in which 


hia feelings are somewhat too strongly 
expressed. He termed it “ the high- 
«8t literary distinction which he could 
possibly attain,” and named the Insti¬ 
tute ** the first Literary Society in the 
world ” His old enemy. Bishop Hors¬ 
ley, took this occasion of privately cir¬ 
culating a letter, in which he branded 
these expressions ** as a compound of 
servility, disloyalty, and falsehood, 
sentiments which ought never to be 
conceived by an En^ish heart, never 
written by an English hand, and least 
of all by yours, distinguished as you 
are by repeated (out of respect to his 
Majesty, I will not say unmerited) 
marks of royal favour, and elevated to 
a station, in which the country might 
be excused for looking up to you as 
the jealous guardian, not the betrayer, 
of her literary credit.” Referring to 
the Royal Society, he insisted that the 
cultivation of science was more indebt¬ 
ed to Its exertions, than to those of 
any other institution whatsoever *'But 
1 am yet to learn,” said he, ** the me¬ 
rits of this novel association of revo¬ 
lutionary philosophers, into which you 
have been enlisted. What acts, but 
acts of robbery, have we seen of theirs? 
Where are the proofs of their pre¬ 
eminence In the dogmatic style of 
the time, he arraigned Sir Joseph’s 
professions of thi^ esteem, which, in 
the most disastrous periods, he had al¬ 
ways preserved for the French na¬ 
tion, and some compliments which he 
paid to the existing government of 
France. 

Sir Joseph Banks bestowed phrti- 
s;ii]ar attemion on agncultura, and ao- 
tivdlg MHitod m *the dramagc Ibf the 


fens of Lincolnshire, which operation 
nearly doubled the value of his estate. 
Hts attention to the introduction of 
the Menno breed of sheep, was so 
great, that the King confided his flocks 
to Sir Joseph's care. The Board of 
Agriculture, and the Horticultural 
Society, were indebted in various 
shapes to his aids and communications. 

Sir Joseph enjoyed sound health to 
an advanced age, but he then became 
liable to attacks of the gout, and fi¬ 
nally proved a complete martyr to that 
disease. Large dozes of ginger, and 
the celebrated Eau Medicinale were 
successively resorted to ; but, while 
they relieved the paroxysms, they pro¬ 
bably vV^eakened his constitution still 
more. Yet, in the most exhausted state 
of his frame, his mind remained unim- « 
paired By the author of this memoir, 
he was seen, for the first and only time, 
in bed, and unable to move, yet dis¬ 
playing still an unabated interest in all 
those objects, which it had been the 
ambition of his life to promote Worn 
out at length with age and illness, he 
expired on the 9th of May, 1820, in 
the 81st year of his age. 

Sir Joseph possessed a manly form ; 
bis countenance was energetic and lo- 
telligent, and often beamed with pecu¬ 
liar kindness and courtesy. His will 
bore strongly the stamp of his love of 
science To Robert Brown, Esq his 
librarian, a gentleman pre-eminently 
distinguished for botanical knowledge, 
he bequeathed 2001 a-year, with'W 
library, herbarium, and every kind of 
scientific apparatus, to be used during 
hi8 life, and to go at his death to the 
British Museum. To Mr Frederick 
Bauer, of Kew Green, whom he had 
employed for thirty years as a botani¬ 
cal draughtsman, he left an ajgtpity of 
800/, provided he continued to employ 
himself in the same manner, and in the 
same place. To his Majesty, he be¬ 
queathed all the drawings and sketchaf 
made under hia du«ction by Mr Bauer.*^ 
18 
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In the same year, Britain sustained 
the loss of another individual^ who 
stood equally at the head of his own 
department— Binjamin Wesi, Pre- 
Sidint of the Royal Academy of 
Painting The’rist, of this great artist 
..as attuided with some very peculiar 
cirpumstanccs ’ 

Benjamin West, born on the 10th 
October, 171H, w is the son of Jolui 
W^st, a quaker, residing at Spring- 
field, a villa^re in the iiitenoi of Penn¬ 
sylvania Ills fiither might be consi¬ 
dered as illastriou. in the annals of 
philanthropy, if, as Mr Galt seems to 
intimate, his ex imple and exhoitation 
had the ehitf inflneiiee in producing 
the noble ekeice of the Pennsylvanian 
legislature, for a general emancipation 
of the negro slaves ' 

It w'lb scarcely possible, that any 
human being couM be less favouiably 
situated foi the culture of any of the 
arts which embellish human life, than 
young Benjamin The sect to winch 
he belonged, noted for so nmn i sti- 
mable moral cjuilities, had adopted m 
excess the ausltte cieed, wtiieh con¬ 
demns as ungodly and perilous, cveiy 
ait which aims only at amuse incut and 
ornament lit was theieforc bicd up 
under the impossibility of seeing a sin¬ 
gle specimen of the imitative arts On¬ 
ly the* most iriesistible strength of na¬ 
tural genius could have enabled him to 
break through such a host of discou- 
raging circumstances 

It w as at the age of 8i\, that the dis¬ 
position of the y oung painter first dis¬ 
played itself Being left to rock the cra¬ 
dle of an infant sistei, he saw her smile 
in her sleep, and w as so struck wuth the 
beauty of her countenance at that mo¬ 
ment, that he snatched up a pen, and 
attcriipted to delineate it His mother 
ei*4eri1Tg,- shane lid him to conceal 
<what he had been doing , but she, ptr- 
iJeiving his confusion, lusisti d to see it, 
and^ vjewuig the drawing with evident 
'*plea 5 ,ur ?4 exclaimed, “ I declare he 
‘ VOL. XIV PARTI 


has made a likeness of little Sally.** 
Maternal sanction being thus given to 
the art, the boy was allowed full li¬ 
berty to pursfle It in the inteivals of his 
school, and to dtlineate with the pen 
c VI ry object which sti nek his eye A 
paity of Indians who happened to visit 
Springfield, taught him to prepare the 
red and yellow', with which they pamt- 
id thur ornaments, and, his mother 
having presenti d him with a piece of in¬ 
digo, he was thus ui possesiion of the 
thii e primary colours A painter, as Mr 
Gdh justly observes,who would embo¬ 
dy the metaphor of an aitist, instruc¬ 
ted by natuie, could scarcely imagine 
anything muic picluiesque than this 
rcalKieidei.tof the Indians instiucting 
West to prepaie the prismatic colours. 
About this tunc, he heard the descrip¬ 
tion of camels’ hair pencils, and instant¬ 
ly saw how superior these must be to 
tlie rude maelunery of a pen. TJic 
world, how'ever, v,ith which he was 
acquainted, picscnted no such object. 
Tile only substitute he could contrive, 
was obtained by the following expedi¬ 
ent lit cist his eye on a favourite 
bliek cat of hts fathLi s, and having 
piivily obtan ed the use of ins mothtr s 
scissars, employed them in cutting off 
the bushy txtren.ity of the tail As 
this lasted only foi a short lime, he 
wao reduced to the necessity of making 
laigc inioads on the back of Gnmak 
kin The worthy man iiiw ardly mourn¬ 
ed this naked anik altered appearance 
of his favourite, and c mid only ascribe 
It to some serious malady , till the 
youth, on hearing the'e lamcntatiutis 
repeated, blushingly confessed tfie 
w'long he had doni, He obtained an 
easy forgiventss fiom the surprised and 
gratified pircpt 

West was c ght years old, when Mr 
Pennington, a merchant of Philadel¬ 
phia, lame to vi it his father, and, 
strack with the drawings of birds and 
flowers winch bung round the loom, 
inquired about the boy) and promised 
u 
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to send him a paint-box. This he ful¬ 
filled, and accompanied it with six en¬ 
gravings The sight of these ob)ect8 
formed a master-era in the existence of 
the young painter Enraptuied with 
the view, he could not ctase touching 
them, unable to befieve that they were 
real They made him a culprit with 
regard to school, the whole of several 
days being spent in the garret with his 
box and canvas The schoolmaster 
lodging a complaint of his non-attend¬ 
ance, his motlier hastened up, and sur¬ 
prised her son, but w?s soon appeased 
by the view of his work, which con¬ 
sisted not in a bare copy, but a com¬ 
position from two of the engravings 
It was so well executed, that he after- 
wardsdeclared there were some touches 
in It, which he had never been able to 
surpass 

A few days after, Mr Pennington 
again visited Springfield, and, delight¬ 
ed with the lesult of his presents, 
took the boy with him to Philadelphia 
Here, in passing along the street, 
West saw one Williams, a painter, car¬ 
rying an object which he had never 
before seen—a picture The emotions 
which he betrayed at this moment were 
so cxtraordinar), that Williams was 
delighted, took him home, showed him 
hi8 pictures and drawings, and gave him 
the works of Fresnoy and Richardson 
There was no longer any doubt as to 
his destiny. On returning home, he 
announced himself as a future painter, 
and seems to have formed the loftiest 
ideas of the profession Fired by his 
enthusiasm, all the boys of the school 
began daubing pictures, but without 
being able to ri\»l their model He 
now began to obtain some employment 
in portraits , and, in the house of a Mr 
Flower, where he resided for two or 
three weeks m that character, an in¬ 
ti lligent lady, who acted as governess, 
initiated him into the first elements of 
history and general knowledge Being 
advised by a friend to try hi&torical 


painting, he produced the ** Death of 
Socrates which drew so much admi¬ 
ration, that Dr Smith, Provost of the 
College at Philadelphia, undertook his 
tuition This judicious scholar direct¬ 
ed his attention particularly to those 
ob|Ccts and incidents which tended to 
’fin his imagination, and to furnish fu- 
tuie subjects for his pencil 

Young West had now reached the 
age of sixteen, and the time was come 
when he must make choice of a pro¬ 
fession His father, liowever gratified 
by his son’s display of gtnuis, felt still 
some scruple at making him a painter. 
Many of his most respected neighbours 
pressed upon bun the duty of giving 
the youth a sober and godl/ trade, and 
not allowing him to exercise an occu¬ 
pation which mimstired only to the 
concerns of sin and vanity 'i'he w'or- 
thyman, troubled by these meditations 
and discourses, determined to call a 
general meeting of the Fnends of 
Springfield, and to submit to them the 
future destination of Benjamin A con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion prevail¬ 
ed , but at last a venerable friend rose 
and aigued, that the tale'nt of the 
y oung man was a manifest gift of God, 
which must have been bestowed for 
w'lse ends, and that painting, though 
liable to abuse, might be employed lor 
the noblest purposes. 'Ihese leasona 
were pronounced satisfactory by the 
meeting , an inspired sister pronounced 
a blessing upon him ; the men laid 
their hands upon his head, and the wo¬ 
men kissed him ; and the young artist 
was sent forth into the world to exer¬ 
cise his vocation 

At Philadelphia and New York Mr 
West found considerable practice as a 
portrait paintei , and he, at the same 
time, busied himself in copyi ng cvery- 
thiiig good that came uiidCiTiis *eye. 
He produced, moreover, an original 
woik on the subject of the “ Trial of 
Susannah" . , 

Having raised by his labours a small 
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sum of money, Mr West determined 
to embrace an opportunity which of¬ 
fered of visiting Italy At Rome, the 
arrival of an American quaker to stu¬ 
dy the fine arts^ caused an astoiubhing 
sensation. He was introduced to Car¬ 
dinal Albani, and through him to the 
mast distinguished ptrsous then in 
Rome. Having paiutt d the pu tme of 
Mr^tobinsoii, aftciwaids Lord Gran¬ 
tham, It was shown to a large ciicle as 
the production of M ng,, llie most 
eminent painter then in Rome, and was 
pronounced superioi to thi usual per- 
torinanccs of that aitist Mcng, was 
so gtnerous as not to b( moi tilled hut 
contracted a friendship foi West, and 
gave him his best advice 'Hie aitist 
was strongly impressed also^by an in¬ 
terview wnth d famous imjnox'nfiloie, 
to whom the Romans gavt the flatter¬ 
ing name of Homer, and who, delipht- 
( d with the novelty of the subject pre¬ 
sented to him, pionounced an c\tem- 
poie oiation, which, if we may judge 
bj the following specimen, must have 
posstsfcid consiehrable beauty “ Me- 
thiiiks, said he, “ T beliiUl in this 
jomig man an instiument eho^eu hy 
He a\en, to raise in Ameiiea the t i..te 
for those arts winch elevate the natuie 
of nnn,—an assurance that hiscountiy 
will allord a i efugc to science md know¬ 
ledge, when, in the old age of Luropt, 
ihiy shall have foisaken her shores 
But all things of heavenly oiigiii, like 
the gloiious sun, move westwaid, and 
truth and ait have their ptnods of 
shining and of night Re]oice then, 
oh venerable Rome, in ihy tlivine elts- 
tiny I for, though darkness overshadow 
thy scats, and though thy mitied head 
must dtseend into the dubt, as deep as 
the eaith that now coveis thy ancient 
helm eLand impciial diadem, thy spi- 
nfj immoital and uudecayed, already 
spreads tow ards a new w oi Id,—like the 
soul of man in paradisi, it will be per¬ 
fected in virtue and beauty more and 
more ” Mr West, like Reynolds, was 


at first imperfectly sensible to the beau¬ 
ties of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
of the latter of whom he never became 
any peculiar admirer Accustomed to 
the quietude of a Pennsylvanian life, 
the agitations of ijome threw him in¬ 
to a fever, from which the physicians 
dec laud that he could only iccover by 
rtmoval to a moic tianquil scene Af¬ 
ter lus ueovery, he visited Jl the 
great schools of Italj, and made a 
eop) of the famous St Jciome of Cor- 

rLgm 

Mr Wist repaiied,in 1703,10 Eng¬ 
land wher». he soon became acquainted 
with Sii Joshua I’tynolds and Richard 
Wilson, and was int oduct d to other 
eminciiL men Bat his chief obliga¬ 
tions were to Dr Drummond, Aieh- 
bishop of Yo-k, who engaged him to 
paint foi him the story of “ Agnppina 
1 Muling with the ashes of Germanic us ” 
The Aiclibibhop w is so gr. tihed by 
the pciformanct, that he immtdialelv 
iiitioduc d both the picliuc and the 
aitisL to the notice of his 1 Me Majesty. 
Til It moPi icJi t ndni d lioth w itli taste 
a.id iliscunmcM in the lim ait‘', was 
so {hh’-hti.d with it, that he tin nee 
ioi th mule Ml \\ ist till ohji cl of hn> 
cspccnl iavoui and piliunar,e He 
'uggcbtcd to liim t!)c sulqcet of “ the 
I'lual Dtpaituic of Regulus from 
Rome aid the applause winch the 
pictuie letcivtd it the liist evhibition, 
was Lcpidlly giatifjing to the artist and 
to the royal palion. 

MrWcbt w.'snow frequently invited 
to bpi^nd the evening at Buckingham- 
liousc , and his M j btj held long con- 
veisatioiis with ’urn on the best means 
of promoting the afts It was to these 
tint the plan of the “ Royal Academy” 
ovvt J Its oiigin , an institution equally 
ci editable to the nation and benehcwl 
to art. T he name of Reynolds, how¬ 
ever, was too high to admit the idea of 
anyothci peison being appointed pre- 
fcidcnt, but, on tlie lUath of Sir losbua, 
in 1791, Mr West, with universal ap- 
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probation, succeeded to that high place 
He painted for the King ** the Oath 
of Hannibal,” the “ Death of Epanu- 
nondas,” and several other subjects 
For Earl Grosvenor, he painted the 
“Deathof Wolft/'so well known from 
the fine punt of Woollet, but the no¬ 
vel introduction of coats, breeches, and 
cocked hats, into a heroic pictuie, was 
censured bjr the King, and by several 
of the best paintci s 

His Majesty, continuing to bestow 
his patronage on Mr West, employed 
him in a truly magnificent work. It 
was to adorn a private chapel, or ora¬ 
tory, at Windsor, with a senes of thir- 
ty-hve paintings, illustrative of the his¬ 
tory of revealed religion. On this 
work, with the exception of a very 
short suspension, seemingly occaMoned 
by the influence of the Queen, Mr 
West vi as employed without intermis¬ 
sion till the Monarch s last illness 
Then, being deprived of loyal patron¬ 
age, he made an appeal to the public, 
which was completely successful His 
celebrated picture of Christ healing 
the Sick” was purchased by the Bri¬ 
tish Institution for three thousand gui¬ 
neas , while his subsequent works of 
Christ Rejected,^' and Death on 
the Pale Horse," have produced large 
sums by their mere exhibition Mr 
West had received from the King 
34,1871 for various pictures , a boun¬ 
ty, we suspect, surpassing even the 
boasted generosity of Leo X 

Our artist was now far declined in¬ 
to the vale of years. His wife an Ame¬ 
rican lady, and the object of an early 
attachment, died on the 16th Decem¬ 
ber, 1817, and thus closed a union of 
fifty years. This loss was deeply felt, 
andacceleratedthedeclineofhib health, 
whibh went on increasing till the ]Oth 
March, 1820, when he expired with¬ 
out a struggle His remains were in¬ 
terred in bt Paul’s Cathedral, and '»ere 
honoured with a public funeral, which 


was attended, not only by all his bre¬ 
thren of the art, but by many of the 
most distinguished personages of the 
kingdom 

The following character of Mr West 
as a man and a painter, is given by his 
ingenious friend Mr Galt 

In his dcportmiiit Mr West w«s 
mild and considerate his eye was keen* 
and his mind apt, but he was slow and 
methodical m his refit ctions, and the* 
sedateness of his remarks must often, 
in his younger ytars, have seemed to 
strangers oingularly at variance with 
the vivacity of liis look That vi¬ 
vacity, however, was not the result 
of any peculiar animation of tempera¬ 
ment, It ^ras rather the illumination of 
his genius ; for, when his features were 
studiously considered, they appeared 
to resemble those which we find asso¬ 
ciated with dignity of characU r, in the 
best productions of art As an artist, 
he will stand in the first rank His 
name will bt classed with those of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo and Raphael, but he 
possessed little in common viith eithii 
As the former has bien compared to 
Homer, and the latter to Virgil, m 
Shakespeare we shall perhaps find the 
best likeness to the genius of Mr West 
He undoubtedly possessed, but in a 
slight degree, that peculiar energy and 
physical expression of character in 
which Michael Angelo excelled , and, 
in a still less, that serene sublimity 
which constitutes the charm of Ra¬ 
phael's great productions But he was 
their equal m the fulness, the perspi¬ 
cuity, and the propriety of his compo¬ 
sitions In all his great works, the 
scene intended to be brought before 
the spectator is represented in such a 
manner, that the imagination has no¬ 
thing to supply The incident, the 
time, and the place, are there as'We 
think they must have been ; and it is 
this wonderful force of conception 
which renders the sketches of Ms West 
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BO much more extraordinary than his 
finished pictures. In the finished pic¬ 
tures, we naturally institute compari¬ 
sons in colouring-, and in beauty of fi¬ 
gure, and in a thousand details, which 
are never noticed in the sketches of 
this illustrious artist. But, although 
his powers of conception were so su- 
.pgrior,—equal in their excellence to 
Michael Angelo’s energy, or Raphael s 
•grandeur, still, in the inferior depart¬ 
ments of drawing and colouring, he was 
one of the greatest artists of his age ; 
it was not, however, till late in life that 
he executed any of those works in 
which he thought the splendour of the 
Venetian school might be judiciously 
imitated At one time he intended to 
collect his works together, agd to form 
a general exhibition of them all. Had 
he accomplished this, the greatness and 
versatility of his talents would have 
been established beyond all controver¬ 
sy , for unquestionably he was one of 
those great men whose genius cannot 
bejustl) estimated by particular works, 
but only by a collective inspection of 
the varuiy, the extent, and the num¬ 
ber of their productions ” 

ArtiiuhYounc, Esq —In sketch¬ 
ing the biogiaphy of men of genius 
and talents, and in estimating the ef¬ 
fects produced by their writings on the 
opinions and condition of mankind, 
the data upon which we proceed are 
fiequciitly extremely indefinite We 
hive generally nothing marked and 
tangible to which wc can refer in con¬ 
firmation of the conclusions to which 
we are conducted The different states 
of the public mind cannot be measured, 
aitd the exact amount of their differ¬ 
ence, at diflerent periods, ascertained 
b;^ geometrical rules , nor, m eiidea- 
"vouriiig to appreciate the extent to 
which works of taste and imagination, 
or the abstract speculations of philo¬ 
sophy, have operated, in ameliorating, 
enlightening, and liberalizing the pub¬ 


lic mind, have we any other principle 
to guide us than that consciousness in¬ 
separable fropi our being, and that in¬ 
tuitive observation which assures us, 
that whatever enlarges the empire of 
human knowledge^ or embellishes and 
adorns the different regions of that vast 
territory, already explored and ap¬ 
propriated, must inevitably contribute 
something to the progression of mind, 
to Its power, its enjoyment, its capa<« 
city, and its dignity. Hence, this es¬ 
timate is an exercise purely intellectual 
The mere philosopher, and the mere 
man of genius are seldom identified 
with public monuments, the self-evi¬ 
dent proofs of public improvement, or 
national greatness Such men live and 
think in a region of their own. They 
are the architects who design, not the 
masons who build, and, till the prin¬ 
ciples they have explained and enfor¬ 
ced, are carried into effect, and their 
designs realized in materials of endu¬ 
ring substance, exposed to the cogni¬ 
zance of every eye, it is often difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to fix the 
importance of their discoveries and im¬ 
provements. 

It IS not so with the practical phi¬ 
losopher His object IS, in general, not 
so much to discover as to realize, to 
bring down science from heaven to 
earth , to render knowledge an instru¬ 
ment of public good , to conquer pre¬ 
judices, remove difficulties, increase the 
amount of production from a given 
quantum of means, and add to the sub¬ 
stantial comforts and happiness of so¬ 
ciety He IS the middleman, as it 
were, between the mere philosopher 
and the mere praci'Uioner To such a 
man, knowledge is really an instru¬ 
ment of power, and he uses it, as the 
mariner docs his compass, not to exhi¬ 
bit to the curious a tew of the simpler 
laws of magnetism, but to guide his 
path to the wished-for destination, and 
to enable hun to superadd something 
to tlie great mass of general wealth 
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and happiness. But we do not mean 
to assert, that this career can be pur¬ 
sued without a reaction in the way of 
discovery Many of the most valuable 
improvements in the useful arts have 
been made by practical mtn Experi¬ 
ence, enlightened by knowledge, is a 
surer guide than mere geimis in the 
abstract Arkwr’ght and Watt were 
not itcluse philosophers, or specula¬ 
tive theorists, but men who, to great 
knowledge, combined great experi¬ 
ence, incessant industiy, "lugular en¬ 
thusiasm, and the' talent for rendeiing 
these qualities subservient to purposes 
of incontcstiblc utility. 

These remarks are, vve think, appli¬ 
cable to the subject of the present me¬ 
moir *' 'lu the labours of Mi Arthur 
Young,” says Kirwan, “ the world is 
more indebted for the diftusion of agri¬ 
cultural knowledge, than to any writer 
that has yet appeared ** Agriculture 
IS an art which can be improved only 
by induction, founded on a vast num- 
bci of experiments, performed uiidci 
git at vaiKties of climate and soil, and 
It IS c]( <r, that to institute such an in¬ 
duction, implies an acquaintance, not 
merely with the piinciples of chemical 
sennet, but wnth the txistiijg state of 
the art itself, and with ihe difleient 
procciscj employed, in diflerent situa¬ 
tions, to rciiltac the same re.ult In 
cvti y inquiry connected with this most 
important subject, experiment is the 
means, an lucuased amount of produc¬ 
tion, oi an impiovcd quality in the 
piodiict, the object And it i> pic- 
cisely because the labouis of Mr Ai- 
thur Young were prosecuted on this 
principle, and with a constant regard 
to immediate utility, that they art so 
eminently valuable, and have contri¬ 
buted so essentially to increase the 
amount of the wealth, happiness, and 
greatiuba of his countiy It has been 
said, that the man who maki s fwo 
stalks of corn to grow where only one 
grew before, 13 a nioic leal public buit- 


factor than the greatest statesman that 
ever lived This is probably a little 
exaggerated; but it will be seen, from 
the brief detail wc aic about to give 
of the labours and exertions of this 
veneidble and indefatigable man, that 
few have ever better deserved the last- 
ing gratitude of then country anel 
the world at large, anti it will, at the 
same time, be admitted, that the man 
wdio takes ftir his motto, Pitdesse Pu- 
ft/a, lays the sure it f lunelatioii foi so¬ 
lid and lasting fame. 

Arthur Young, eksecntkd from a 
respectable famil) , who, for more than 
two centunes, had icsided on their es¬ 
tate at Btadliilil Combuit, near Bury 
St Fdmobds, in the county of Suffolk, 
was born i;i London on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1711 Ills father, the Reve¬ 
rend Arthur Young, 1) D , Pubenda¬ 
ry of Caiiterbiir), Keetor of Biadiield 
Combust, &.C w is an active rnagis- 
tiate, a respectable scholar, and is 
known in theological literature as the 
author of a woik, entitled, tfi IJn- 
livunt Dissulahon on ionuption m 
pubhslud in 1731' By 
his wife, Anna Lucretia, daughter oi 
Tohn Crousuiakcr, Esq, the Doetoi 
had three chihlren , loliii, D D Pre¬ 
bendary of Worti ster, who bioke hib 
neck, when hunting with his late Ma¬ 
jesty, in P/bb , Eli/abtth Mai y, who 
died soon aftei hei marriage with John 
Tomlinson, Esq , of East Bauiet, and 
Arthur, the subject of the present 
memoir The last was, in ]71b, sent 
to Liineham, a school about six miles 
from Bradfield Hall, wheie he rtcci- 
ved his grammatical education, and, 
had not maternal fondness inteipostd, 
he W'oiild subsequently h ive gone'to 
I'.ton, and fiom thence to the IJmvei- 
bity, to lective, like his elder brothei 
luhn, the beneiit of an academical edu¬ 
cation Hi gave. It 1 j said, vciy taily 
prognostics of luj fntiiie eminence, and 
was much esteemed by his early f. lends 
and picccptort, as a boy of supenoi 
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talents and indefatigable industry In 
1758, he left school, and was placed 
in the House of Messrs Robertsons, 
merchants at Lynn, in Norfolk, in or¬ 
der that he might be qualified for en¬ 
tering into business with his brother- 
in-law, Mr Tomlinson of London, his 
sister, however, died in the interval, 
and bis father’s intention was iclin- 
quished With Mr Young it was a 
piatUr of serious regret through life, 
that the premium paid by his father to 
the Lynn merchants, had not been ap¬ 
plied in supporting him at College, 
wlun, by taking orders, he might have 
held the Rectory of Bradfield , but 
we may be allowed to doubt if poste¬ 
rity will sympathi/e in this feeling. 

During his residence at Lynn, his 
tune seems to have been dtvided be¬ 
tween reading and dancing , he was a 
young man of uncommon personal at¬ 
tractions, and became so great a fa¬ 
vourite, that he was a welcome guest 
at every entertainment But the al- 
liuements of dissipation never inter¬ 
fered with the more solid pleasures to 
be derived from btudy. He read with 
avidity every work he could procure, 
and, to augment his resources by the 
cmolumentb of authorship, he com¬ 
menced hi3 literary career by writing 
a political pamphlet, entitled, “ Ihe 
2'htutrc of the present IVarm North 
Aou riLOy for which his London book¬ 
seller allowed him books to the amount 
of ten pounds. His father died in 
1759 , and, in 17bl, he was attacked 
with a h rmorrhage of the luiigs,which 
rendered it necessary for him to resort 
to the hot wells at Bristol Here his 
skill in the game of chess brought him 
iij contact with Sir Chailes Howard, 
K B , with whom he formed an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance, and was offered by 
-him a j>air of colouis in his own regi¬ 
ment, but, foi Innately, his mother 
would not listen to the proposal of his 
cntqnng the army, and this favouiitc 
project was abandoned In January, 


1762, he started a periodical publica¬ 
tion, under the comprehensive title of 
“ The Universal Museumf which li¬ 
ved for SIX numbers , and, in 1763, re¬ 
turned to his mother at Bradfield Hall, 
without any profession or employment; 
his whole income, during the life of hl8 
mother, arising from a copyhold farm 
of twenty acres, producing as many 
pounds sterling His mother was anxi¬ 
ous he ''iiuuld reside with her , and, as 
the lease of her farm of eighty acres 
would shortly expire, she urged him 
to undertake its cultivation, a scheme 
so much 111 unison ,with his taste and 
wishes, that he readily accepted her 
proposal, and embarked as a farmer. 
In the following year, he commenced 
a correspondence in the periodical 
work, entitled, “ JMu’ieum limticum ” 
This was his first effort in agriculture; 
and, in 1765, he was induced, by the 
persuasion of a friend, to collect these 
letters, and reprint them as an Ap¬ 
pendix to his new publication of the 
“ Farmo's Leiteisf a work in which 
he treats of the advantages of a gene¬ 
ral and extensive exportation of corn, 
and of the balance of agriculture and 
manufactures 

In the same year, Mr Young mar¬ 
ried Miss Martha Allen, of Lynn, a 
lady of le&ptctabk family, whose sister 
was the second wife of the celebrated 
Dr Burney A though Mrs Young 
possessed personal attractions, mental 
accomplishments, and excellence of 
disposition, this proved the reverse of 
a happy union, but this is not the 
place to offer any comment on the do¬ 
mestic circumstances which produced 
so unfortunate an event Soon after his 
marriage, he undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the fdi m of Samford Hall m 
Essex, consisting of about 300 acres of 
land, but various unforeseen circuqi- 
stances, and, above all, the want of the 
nacessary capital, induced him to give 
1(X)/ to a farmer to take the lease off 
lus hands ; and tlhs man, having the 
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advantage of capital, realized a for> 
tune upon it. It was while he occu¬ 
pied the farm of Samford-Hall that 
Mr Young wrote his work, entitled, 
** Pohtita!Es<^ay!i on the Pie^ent State 
of the Bntishl mphef vt Inch was pub¬ 
lished in 1772, in one volume quarto 
Having thus got rid of his farm, he 
advertised for another, and the facts 
whicti came to his knowledge fiom 
viewing the different estates piesented 
to his notice on this occasion, furnish¬ 
ed the materials fur his “ Six JVeeki 
Tour through the Southern Couutie 
Ry the advice of his Suffolk bailiff, he 
hired a farm of 100 acres in Hcrtfoid- 
ahire ; but, from viewing it in an un¬ 
commonly favourable season, tne> were 
both deceived , the soil was not only 
bad, hut execrable , it was, to use Mr 
Young’s own words, ‘‘ a hungry vi¬ 
triolic gravel,** upon which tlic for¬ 
tune of a Nabob could not have raised 
** good arable cropsand though hia 
“ expel lence and knowledge had in¬ 
creased from travelling, and from prac¬ 
tice, all was lost when exerted upon 
such a spot ” 

Plis “ Six IVllLs' Tour** excited a 
great sensation among the agricultu¬ 
rists, and, both personally and by let¬ 
ter, he received numerous applications 
to undertake journe)s through other 
districts, and to lecord, upon a similar 
plan, the rc-'ult of his observations. 
Accoidingly,III 17fiS, he was induced 
to perform a tour through the north 
of England, during which he collect¬ 
ed so much information, that the pub¬ 
lication of It occupied four vols fivo , 
and so eagerly was it purchased, that 
the first edition was shortly out of 
print In the following year, he gave 
to the woild his ideas on The Ex¬ 
pediency {)f a Fiee ExyorUdion of 
Coin," a work of which his late Ma¬ 
jesty was pleased to express the strong¬ 
est approbation In 1770, he proceed¬ 
ed on hi3 Eastern Tour, the result of 
jA'h^ch was also published in fouDvols. 


8vo. This, the last, and unquestion¬ 
ably the best of his English Tours, 
was the first work which made the 
public acquainted with the details of 
the Norfolk husbandry In it, also, 
he explains the buftolk cultivation of 
carrots, and points out the value of 
that root for sustaicng the best breed 
of farm horses in the kingdom , he de- 
scubes the cultivation of cabbages,"“as 
practised in Yorkshiie, and the ad¬ 
vantages and immmst profits of crops 
of lucciue, he places in a very sitis- 
factory point of view, the unnecessary 
waote of power in the tillage of the 
kingdom , he piesents to the agricul¬ 
turists a notice of the best implements 
of husbandry , and he adds much prac¬ 
tical information on the subject of a 
proper coui'C of crops, upon which all 
formti writers had been silent, and 
which he himself considered, and just¬ 
ly, as the most ust ful featuie in his 
Tours In a word, these Touis, solely 
devoted to purposes of immediate and 
practical utility, embiact a body of 
information wholly without parallel. 
A detailed relation of t'le practical 
husbandry which he witnessed, and of 
the experimental observations of the 
numerous gentlemen whom he visited, 
during a pel ambulation of 1000 miles, 
could not fail to bung togetlicr a mass 
of knowledge of the most interesting 
description , while the able and candid 
manner in which the defects of each 
practice and system are exhibited, laid 
the first solid foundation for the per¬ 
manent improvement of the soil, and 
the comparative view which he pre¬ 
sented of the effects of diffirent modes 
of cultivation, as practised in diikrcnt 
districts, conveyed instruction to tjie 
farmer, without the trouble and ha¬ 
zard of experiment, and a knowledge 
of proht and loss, without the labour 
or enors of calculation His writings 
have thus diffused through the empire 
thepiacticts which have been found ad¬ 
vantageous in pailicular places, and 
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local knowledge has thus become ge¬ 
neral science. 

Mr Young’s ** Rural Economy'* ap¬ 
peared in 1770 , and, in the same year, 
was published, m two vols 4to, his 
“ Course of Experimental Agriculture, 
conloiiintfr an l^xact licinstcr of all 
the Business tiansncted dwtng Five 
litar^, on nearly "00 acres of canons 
"s6ustin whole demonstrated in 2000 
(^nginal I tpcriments In the suc- 
ctLOHiif year, he gave to the world 
the “ £ aimer's Calendar f which has 
])assed thioiigh ten editions, and at 
the same tmii. wrote “ Pioposah to 
the / t^islafuieJoi Numbering thcPeo~ 
/;/< ** t\. thud edition of the “ Fann¬ 
er s leiteis" also appeared, with an 
additional volume, in which he points 
out the advantages which woflld result 
to landlotds, fiom improving their es¬ 
tates, and observes, that m this man¬ 
ner they might so increase their in¬ 
comes as to render it unneccssar)’- for 
them to make application to the mi¬ 
nistry for a place, or to the city for a 
wife In 1773 , he was elected chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Agriculture, 
in the Sock tv of Arts, to which he 
first proposed the publication of an an¬ 
nual volume of their Trajisactions, a 
plan which was adopted in 1783 , and 
likewise publislied “ Political Essatjs 
on the P'^esent Slate of the Bntish 
I mpire,” and “ Obsnla'ions on the 
Piesenl State (if Wash Lands ** 

His income at this period being bare¬ 
ly equal to his expenditure, he enga¬ 
ged to report the parliamentary de¬ 
bates for tlic Morning Post, which he 
continued to perform for several years. 
Aftei the labours of the week, he 
waited every Saturday evening to his 
farm, at the distance of 17 miles from 
London, from which he as regularly 
jseturned every Monday morning. This 
’ was the most anxious and laborious 
part of his life “ I worked,” says he, 
** more like a coal-heaver, though 
without his reward^ than a man acting 


only from a predominant impulse.'* In 
1774 *, he published his ** Political 
Anthmetic P a work which met with 
great success abroad, and was immedi¬ 
ately translated into several languages. 
The years 1770 and 1777 were oc¬ 
cupied by his tour' through Ireland, 
commenced under the auspices of Lord 
Shelburne, Mr Burke, and other dis- 
tinguished persons in England, and m 
the prosttiUion of which every facility 
w’as afforded him by the Irish autho- 
rnies, much to their ow n honour The 
account of this celebrated tour was 
publibhed in 1778, and, according to 
Miss Edgeworth, was the first faith¬ 
ful portrait of the people of Ireland, 
It contains a vast mass of agricultural 
and political information , but the part 
of It which produced the greatest im- 
piession upon the government, and led 
to some important changes in its mea¬ 
sures, was the attack on the bounty 
paid on the land carnage of corn to 
Dublin, which he proved to be a mea- 
Buie grossly absurd, as well as perni¬ 
cious, showing, at the same time, that 
the wietched tillage was earned on at 
the expense of the richest pasturage 
in the King’s dominions With such 
cogency of a^-gument was this position 
supported, that, in the first session of 
Parliament after the publication of this 
work, the bounty was reduced to one- 
half, and afterwaids whollv abolished , 
by which a saving was effected m fa¬ 
vour of Ireland, to the extent of 
80,000' per annum. Mr Young also de- 
monsti ated, that the penal laws against 
the Catholics, were not laws against 
the religion, but against the industry, 
of the country, and liis arguments 
have been frequently quoted since, 
both by speakers and writers, as au- 
thoiity foi the icpeal of these obnox¬ 
ious statutes, and his advice, to a con- 
fiideiable extent, has been followed./ 
But Ireland, or rather the faction 
that governs Ireland, has, it seems, no 
gratitude to spaie tof the real bencfac- 
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tors of that unhappy country. Ire¬ 
land ought to have rewarded you,” 
said Loi d Chancellor Loughborough, 
in a letter to the author, for so im¬ 
portant a ecivice’*—as that, namely, 
which he had rendered her by this 
great and disinterested effort of poli¬ 
tical acuteness and judgment, yet the 
only acknowledgment he received,was 
a cold letter ol thinks fiom the Dub¬ 
lin Society “ Tiuth,’* says Mr Wake¬ 
field,** compels me to declare, although 
the assertion may reproach my coun¬ 
try, that he (Mr Aithur Young) has 
been ill requited for his exertions in lier 
service, and that, during the best days 
of his life, she seems to have been cold¬ 
ly insensible to the value of his indefa¬ 
tigable and important labours ” 

After the publication of his Irish 
Tour, Mr Young, in consequence of a 
liberal offer from Lord Kingsborough, 
returned to Ireland to superintend his 
lordship’s estate , but fiom some cii- 
cumstances, which are not stated, he 
did nut continue in this situation loiigci 
than twelve months, and, lu the year 
I77y, we find him once more quietly 
settled at Bradfield, where he gradu¬ 
ally extended the scale of his husbandry, 
and entered with so much zeal into the 
details of his own occupation, as ac¬ 
tually to perform the operation of 
ploughing with his own hand About 
this period, also, he became intimately 
acquainted with Dr Priestley, then m 
the full career of discovery, from whom 
he imbibed a taste foi pneumatic che¬ 
mistry, ascience of which that illustrious 
man may be considered as the founder 
To a person who had been accustomed 
to contemplate only the grosser forms 
of matter, and to consider the qualities 
and capabilities of soils as depending 
entirely on their texture and density, 
It IS not to be wondered at, that his in¬ 
troduction by Dr Priestley, to a new 
aerial ere ation, should have excited his 
astonishment, and opened to his active 
and enterprising mind, a fresh^train of 


research; and, accordingly, we find 
him expressing to his friends, m ani¬ 
mated terms, the delight he had expe¬ 
rienced in witnessing the address and 
dt xtcrity of Priestley in his experimen¬ 
tal manipulations, and the command 
which had thus been acquired over in¬ 
visible Clements, as well as the advan¬ 
tages he derived from his acquaintance 
with that distniguisfied philosopllFr 
About the year 1782 Piince Po- 
ten.kui, then Russian Piime Munster, 
Sent three young Russians to England 
to be instructed by Mr Young in the 
arts of husbandry , and, in the follow¬ 
ing jear, the Empress Catherine pre¬ 
sented him, through the hands of her 
ainb issador, w'ltli a magmheent gold 
snuff-box, together with two rich er¬ 
mine cloak^, designed as gifts to his 
wife and daughter 

In 1781, he commenced the publi¬ 
cation of his “y/wMft/s of A aiiculliu ( i” 
in which he appeared in the double ca¬ 
pacity of tditoi and author, and which 
lie continued till the pc nod of his blind¬ 
ness, when the work had extended 
to forty-five volumes 8vo Ihis pe¬ 
riodical was conducted on the French 
plan, every paper having the name and 
address of the author affixed to it; 
and It Cun boast of communications 
from the most exalted and enlightened 
chaiacters m Europe, at the head of 
whom stands his late Majesty George 
HI , who transmitted to Mr Young, 
for publication, an account of the farm 
of Mr Ducket, the able cultivator of 
Petersham, which is inseited in the 
7th volume of the * Annals** under 
the signature of ** Ralph Robinson ** 
The King was a steady patron and 
reader of the work, and seldonp tra¬ 
velled without a volume of it in his 
carriage An unpleasant circumstance, 
however, had nearly deprived it of th’s 
distinguished support During Mr- 
Young 8 absence on the Continent, an 
ofleiihivc paper ** On the System of 
the Universe,” by the late Earl of 
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Orford, was inserted in the llth vo¬ 
lume ; upon reading which, the King 
cicclaimed, ** What ! aie the ‘ Annals 
of Aifttcullure* becoming the vehicle of 
infidel opinions ^ If so, one of my 
strongest suppoVts has failed me ** 
•'The matter vas, however, explained 
to his Majesty’s entire satisfaction, 
and he continued to aflord the work 
the bcftcht of his roj al patronage, as 
bfcfoic In ISO'h the King of Naples 
b<cime a subscriber, and, at the same 
time, sent a Neapoluaii to be instruct- 
\d by Mr Y oui'g 111 the piinciplcs of 
agiiculture It is almost nctdliss to 
observe, that the most valuabh por¬ 
tions ot this voluminous work are from 
the pen of the editor , that these 
ibouiid in passages of great vigour, 
, loiec, and tloquenee , that Mr Voting’s 
style IS full of that health and fresh¬ 
ness, inspind by the pursuits which he 
had devoted his life to cultivate and 
recommend , and that altogether, the 
uoik presents a \ast and invaluable 
body of infoimatioii upon subjects of 
agiicultuie and political economy 
In the com sc of 17b 5, Mr Young 
was depiivcd of his mother, for whom 
he entertained the moit smeere affec¬ 
tion, and who appeals to have been a 
woman of a vigoions and energetic 
charactei Her son owed her much, 
and she has even a claim upon the gra¬ 
titude of postciity; she rescued him 
from the barren routine of the mer¬ 
cantile profession, to which he was 
destined,—saved him from the reck¬ 
lessness and dissipation of a military 
lift,—at a later period, picvciited him 
from emigrating fiom his native land, 
—directed his mind to those pursuits 
in which he was destined to shine with 
unrivalled excellence,—and thus pre- 
si rved to her country one whose la- 
' hours and writings will shed a lustre 
on her name while economical science 
is cultivated in England 

'I'ho following year, he sustained a 
severe blow in the untimely death of 


Ills brother. Dr John Young, who 
broke his neck as be was hunting with 
his late Majesty near Windsor, and, 
early m the spring of 1787, received a 
pressing invitation to accompany the 
Count de la Rochefoucault in a tour 
to the Pyrenees. This,” says Mr 
Young, ** was touching a string tre-- 
miilous to vibrate ” He had long 
wished for an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing Fiance, and observing the effects 
of Its government on the condition of 
the farmers, and of the poor , he, 
therefore, eagerly accepted the pro¬ 
posal, and, having completed the tour, 
retuined to England the following 
wintci. And here a new scene pre¬ 
sented Itself I he wool bill, the osten¬ 
sible object of w'hich was to prevent 
British wool from being smuggled into 
Fiance—the rcil one, to reduce the 
price by laying it undci heavy restric¬ 
tion*., having been brought forward, 
he was deputed by the wool-growers 
of Suffolk to support a petition against 
Its passing into a law, upon which 
occasion he united with Sir Toseph 
Banks, who was also deputed for the 
same object by the county of Lincoln 
He was, accordingly, examined both 
at the bar of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, and succeed¬ 
ed in moderating some of the more 
hostile clauses, for which he had the 
honour of being burnt in effigy at 
Norwich, (his /cal upon this occasion 
having given great offi.nce to the ma¬ 
nufacturers,) and of receiving com¬ 
mendations for his manly and disinte¬ 
rested exertions from some of the most 
eminent political economists of the 
time a pamphlet was likewise ad- 
ditssed to him on the subject by Tho¬ 
mas Day,Esq , the eccentric author of 
'' Sandjoid and Mu Ionf* and who 
has been more recently brought un¬ 
der public notice by the “ MunoDs of 
Uiikard Lovel Adgeivorth.** 

In the following luly, he set out, 
alone, tin his second journey through 
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France, in the course of which he tra¬ 
velled 1700 miles, but,finding that the 
survey of that interesting country was 
still incomplete, he undertook a third 
expedition in 1789 Duiitig these 
three tours, he passed tiirough every 
province of France , vitvetd the greater 
pait of Lombardy, so interesting for 
Its pasturage , and made an extensive 
excursion into fapain The slate of 
his health delayed the publication of 
these travels till 1792, when they ap¬ 
peared, under the title of “ 'J'lavils 
durtng the years 1787, 1788, and 
1789 , tindeilaktn more patiicularfy 
wlh a vu?r of ascertaining the CuUi- 
lattOHi Wealthy Kewurecs, and Na¬ 
tional ProHpeiitt^ <y the Kingdom of 
Fianccj m 2 lo/s Ho" These tia- 
>el8 are superior in style and interest 
to his Irish Tour The first volume 
contains his journal, which is wiittcn 
in an easy, ianiiliai, but at the same 
time vigorous style , the second, a 
senes of essays of great ability, and 
replete with solid inlormation on the 
principal objects which had engaged 
ills attention 

About this period he commenced a 
correspondence, which was afterwards 
published, with General Washington, 
on various questions in agriculture, 
and many particulars connected with 
the rural economy of the United 
States It does not possess any great 
interest 

Mr Young, during his residence at 
Pans, had witnessed some of the first 
scenes of the revolutionary drama, 
and, like many wise and good men, 
who, at that time, believed that the 
French were struggling to emancipate 
tjiemselves from the thraldom of a weak 
and profligate government, no longer 
in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
he was at first friendly to the principles 
professed by the directors and leaders 
of the popular party, in that gigantic 
movement While the semblance of 
moderation was preserved, and while 


reform, and not destruction, appeared 
to be the object aimed at, he continued 
faithful to his pimciples, and though 
there was much said and done which 
no real friend to rational liberty could 
approve, still he hoped that the benc¬ 
hes which would ultimately accrue to 
the nation from the establishment, of a 
free constitutional government would 
more than overbalance the nlischief 
produced by popular excesses, la the 
first momerts of popular ascendancy 
But, w'hen the genius of evil appeared 
to have overshadowed the land with 
his baleful wings, when the great land¬ 
marks of religion and social order were 
removed, when the people had been 
seized with a diabolical frenzy, and 
their leaders transformed into fiends, 
he felt lhat the cause was no longer 
the same,—and he abandoned it ac- 
cordiiiglv He perceived, likewise, 
ti at the madnt ss w ai contagious, and, 
becoming alarmed for the state of the 
public mind in this country, he pub¬ 
lished, in the early part of 1793, his 
cilebrated pamphlet, entitled, “ 'Ihe 
Fxampk of France a Jf anting to Bri¬ 
tain ’* The impresssion produced by 
this little tiact w'as truly wonderful; 
and votes of thanks were poured m 
upon him from every patriotic associa¬ 
tion in the kingdom As might have 
been expected, however, this well- 
timed brothure exposed him, like Mr 
Burke, to the charge of apostatizing 
iiom the political opinions he had for¬ 
merly entertained Let us hear hi8 
own defence. 'I’he Revolution, lie- 
Joic the 10th of August, was as dif¬ 
ferent from the Revolution after that 
day, as light from darkness, as clearly 
distinct in principle and practice, as 
liberty and slavery For the same 
man, therefore, to approve of both, he 
must either be uncandid or change¬ 
able , uncandid in his approbation be¬ 
fore that period,—changeable m his 
approbation after it How little rea¬ 
son, thereforci for reproaching me with 
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sentiments contrary to those I pubbsh- 
ed before the 10th of August • I am not 
changeable, but steady and consistent, 
the same principles which directed me 
to approve the Revolution at its com¬ 
mencement,—-the principles of real li- 
^jerty, led me to detest it after the 10th 
of Aggust The reproach of changc- 
ablentss, or something worse, belongs 
entlrely~to those who did not then 
change their opinion, but approved 
the Ihpuhhc, as they had approved 
the limited Monaichy ** It is remark¬ 
able, that in this pamphlet, altei nattly 
the cause of so much praise and cen¬ 
sure, Mr Young first recommended the 
raising of a Hoise Mihlia^ a sugges¬ 
tion which was soon afterwards adopt¬ 
ed, and the force thus raised called 
.the Yeomanuj Cavalry, * 

Shortly after this period, animated 
as he always was by the spirit of ad¬ 
venture, he could not resist an oppor¬ 
tunity that occurred for realizing his 
favourite speculation, that of cultiva¬ 
ting a large tract of waste land He 
accordingly purchased 4100 acres of 
this description in Yorkshiie , but a 
new set ne opened, and different duties 
awaited him The Board of Agi icul- 
tute was established in August, 1793 , 
and he was immediately appointed its 
secretary It has been faKely asserted, 
that this situation was the reward for 
his political pamphlet above mention¬ 
ed , his extensive and profound know¬ 
ledge in agiiculture maikcd him as 
the most proper person, in every re¬ 
spect, to fill this important and ho¬ 
nourable office; and to this circum¬ 
stance alone was he indebted for his 
election ‘^The gratification,*' says he, 
ohbeing elected into so respectable 
a situation, in which opportunities of 
still giving an humble aid to the good 
' cause of the plough could scarcely fail 
of oficring, would not permit me tO 
decline the appointment, although to 
a person established 111 the count! y, 
the salary, (400/ per annum,) with 


the residence annexed, was not that 
pecuniary object which my Jacobin 
friends have represented, and I must 
have improved ’on bad principles in¬ 
deed, if It would not, in a few years, 
have turned out a more profitable spe¬ 
culation What a change in the des¬ 
tination of a man’s life ' Instead of en¬ 
tering the solitary lord of 4000 acres, 
in the keen atmosphere of loftj rocks 
and mountain torrents, with a little 
creation rising gradually around me, 
making the desert smile with cultiva¬ 
tion, and grouse give way to indus¬ 
trious population, active and energetic, 
though remote and tranquil, and every 
instant of my existence, making ttvo 
blades of gra^s to grovo, tofiuc not one 
war found befou —Behold me at a 
desk, m the smoke, the fog, the dm 
of Whitehall Society has charms ; 
true, and so has solitude to a mind em¬ 
ployed. The die, however, is cast; 
and my steps ma) still be, metaphori¬ 
cally, said to be in the furrow ’* 

In 1794 , he engaged with the Board 
to draw up the county reports, and 
shortly afterwards published that of 
Suffolk, and, in succession, those of 
Ijiricoln, Norfolk, Hertford, Essex, 
and Oxford In 179 j, he published 
two political pamphlets of no great 
value , and, in the following year, paid 
a long visit to Mr Burke, at his seat 
at Beaconsfield In 1797, his youngest 
and favourite daughter died of a con¬ 
sumption ; an event which indicted 
on him a severer shock, and produced 
a more remai kable change in his ha¬ 
bits and reflections, than any in hia 
whole past life From this period he 
turned his thoughts to subjects con¬ 
nected with religion, which, amidst 
the incessant occupations of a busy 
and laborious life, had hitherto en¬ 
gaged but little of his attention ; and, 
like many men of great and powerful 
minds, his first meditations were pro¬ 
ductive of nothing buf doubts and dif- 
ficultieif What chiefly perplexed him, 
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was the probable condition of the soul 
in a future state of existence , and, as 
his oivn speculations failed to satisfy 
his mind respecting this particular te¬ 
net, he immediately commenced a cor¬ 
respondence with some of our most 
eminent scholars and divines, (amongst 
whom the name of the venerable Bry¬ 
ant appears,) that by such lights as 
they might strike out the doubts by 
which his own mind was opprtsstd 
might be dispelled, and a doctiine 
which he anxiously wished to believe, 
rendered so far certain as to furnish 
ground for indulging a ’•ational faith 
and hope Mr WilbLrforce's work on 
PracUta! ChuUiamtijt which appeared 
about this time, is said to have afford¬ 
ed him that consolatory conviction 
which the correspondence of abler and 
more learned men had faded to pro¬ 
duce , and the conscqueiice was a lum 
belief in a future stale, and a leliance 
upon divine mercy, which shed a jofi- 
died and benignant influciicL over the 
evening of his lift, and cheered Ins lat¬ 
ter days of darkness and infirmity It 
is impossible, howtvti, not to perceive 
in all this, that the severe domestic ca¬ 
lamity with which he had been visited, 
had partially unhinged his mind, natu¬ 
rally strong and vigorous , and that 
this state ot diseased action, if w c may 
be permitted the expression, combining 
with the habits of his previous life, led 
him, in the first instince, to require a 
kind of proof vs Inch the subject docs 
not admit of, and lattcily, to acquiesce 
in tlie views of a vs liter wdiose fervid 
sincerity and unaffected eloquence are 
so well adapted to tranquillize an af¬ 
flicted and bruised spirit. 

He soon, however, resumed, in a 
great measure, his wonted activity, 
and, in the course of the two last 
ytais of the century, published some 
little tracts on subjects of passing 
interest, but, nevertheless, bearing 
marks of those isolid and sterling ta¬ 
lents for which all his writings are dis* 


tinguished In 1801, by an express 
order of the French Directory, (issued 
chiefly, It 18 said, by the advice of Car¬ 
not,) his works were translated and 
published at Pans, in twenty volumes 
8vo , under the title of “ ! e CulUra’‘ 
tear Angloib and, in the same year, 
M du Pradt dedicated to him his 
work, entitled, “ Ue f hlat de la Cat" 
hitc en Fiance" 

In the year 180 j, Novosilsoff, iho 
Russian ambassador, requested Mi 
Young to iLcommcnd a person who 
would undert ke the survey of the go* 
vernment of Moscow, and diaw up a 
repoi t similar to those which had been 
published of tile English counties Iti 
consequence of this application, Mr 
Young’g^son proceeded to Russia, and 
performed the survey required, but, 
on account of the state of exchange 
between the two countries, he v/ao un¬ 
able, without a coi)''iderabIc saciifice, 
to convey to Engl ind the sum \vhiv.li 
he had received toi his laboiiiu, he 
was, therefore, induced to invest it lu 
the pui chase of an estate in the Ciimca, 
upon which he hao resided ever since 

For his long and faithful sci vices to 
agriculture, Mr Young was, m ] SOs, 
complimented by the Boaid of Agii- 
culturc with a gold mcelal, but bis 
active pursuits received a severe check 
shortly after this, by the failure of bis 
sight An incipient cataract appeal¬ 
ed , he was unable to take his iisinl 
cxcicise, his digestion became, in con¬ 
sequence, disordered , and Dr Pans is 
of opinion, that the disease whieli te r- 
minated his cxistcuce is to be attribu¬ 
ted to the sudden change thus piochi- 
ced m his habits Duiing his whole 
life, which was blessed with almost 
uninterrupted good health, he enter¬ 
tained the gieatest honor of two dis¬ 
eases—blindness and the stone , and it 
13 a very remarkable fact, that, in 
1811, being then 70 years of age, we 
find him afflicted with the former ; and 
that, at the advanced period of 80, his 
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life was terminated by the sufferings 
attendant upon the latter Notwith¬ 
standing his blindness, however, the 
Board of Agriculture continued to 
pi ofit by his assistance. He delivered 
a variety of lectures upon different 
subjects of practical importance, se- 
vei a\of which were afterwards publish¬ 
ed by order of the Board ; nor did he 
abandon those habits of laborious in- 
dustiy, for which he had ever been 
distinguished. He rose eveiy morn¬ 
ing at five o’clock, and regularly heard 
llie difttrent new works read , and he 
busied himself in preparing for the 
press a work on the Elements and 
Piactice of Agnculturc, in which the 
experiments and observations made du¬ 
ring a period of fifty years ar^ record¬ 
ed The manuscript is bequeathed to 
his son and daughter ; and it is to be 
hoped, that, when the former returns 
from Russia, measuies will be taken to 
ensure its speedy publication 

But this great and good man was 
now approaching the limit of his long 
and honourable career It is remaik- 
able, that the nature of the disease 
which put a peiiod to his life was not 
so much as suspected till within about a 
week of his death ; and that he died 
without being aware of the malady 
under which he suffered. He expired 
on the 12th of April, 1820, at his 
house in Sackvillc Sticct, after taking 
a glass of lemonade, and stating that 
he felt himself calm and easy , and his 
remains were conveyed to Brad held, 
and deposited in a vault in the church¬ 
yard 

A useful and active is almost, by 
necessity, a virtuous life. Mr Young 
possessed a warm and generous heart. 
His acts of kindness and benevoknee 
weie numerous, and will long be re¬ 
membered , his house and his purse 
were always open to the distressed. 
He was endowed with all that unso¬ 
phisticated honesty, and sincerity of 
character and feeling, natural to the 


pursuits in which he so greatly delight¬ 
ed ; and he descended to the grave, 
like a shock of corn in its season, with¬ 
out leaving a blot on his name, or a 
personal enemy behind him. His ta¬ 
lents as a wiiter cjin only be appre¬ 
ciated by those who are acquainted 
with his numerous and valuable works. 
To the immense importance of his la¬ 
bours as a scientific agriculturist, not 
only Britain, but Europe, has borne 
testimony He collected from every 
quarter the elements of knowledge, 
systematized it, and lendered it emi¬ 
nently and extensively useful, he suc¬ 
cessfully combated the prej udices w hich 
obstructed the progress of the most 
useful of all arts , he taught how the 
earth may be made to yield a more 
abundant increase. His fame is un¬ 
questionably identified with the agri¬ 
cultural prospeiity of the country of 
which he was so distinguished an or¬ 
nament , to the service of the common¬ 
wealth he devoted nearly the whole of 
a long, active, and laborious life , and 
we trust some public monument will 
soon be elected to his memory, as a 
permanent record at once of national 
justice and national gratitude. 

Among the eminent literary charac¬ 
ters deceased during this period we shall 
include Haa Ln'\, less, we must own, 
on account of any extraordinary opi¬ 
nion of his merits, than of the liigh re¬ 
putation which they at one time pro¬ 
cured for him. Mr Hayley was born 
of parents in easy circumstances, his 
father possessing some landed proper¬ 
ty, and his maternal grandfather rc- 
piesenting the city of Chichestei, his 
native place He was thus supplied 
from his earliest age with all the ac¬ 
commodations and means of study, of 
which he diligently availed himself. 
Bein^ detained at home on account of 
severe and frequent attacks of indis¬ 
position, he spent much time in read¬ 
ing. At the age of sixteen, being 
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sent to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, be 
attempted an Ode on the Birth of his 
present Majesty Being apparently still 
tamer than his subst-quent produc¬ 
tions, it was not considered as con¬ 
taining any indications of genius Mr 
Playley spent the next seven years in 
very intense and unremitting study, 
particularly of Italian literature and of 
the fine arts In 1769, he mariicd 
Miss Ball of Chichcbttr, and spent five 
years in London, after which he reti¬ 
red to his seat of L artham in Sussex, 
and devoted himself to tlie Muses *He 
might now be considered as a vtr> ac¬ 
complished man,though latherbclong- 
ing to the class which D’Isracli dis¬ 
tinguishes as men of letters than men 
of genius He produced successively 
an Epistle to an eminent Painter, (Rom¬ 
ney, 1778,) Essay on History (1780,) 
Triumphs of Temper (1781,) and 
Essay on Lpu Poetry (1782 ) II ese 
works attained an extraordinary popu¬ 
larity , and we find him characteri/ed 
at this period as the first poet of the 
age It is true, poetrj at that era might 
be considered in Britain as almost ex¬ 
tinct ; and dim indeed must have been 
that galaxy in which Hay Icy shone 
brightest 1 he only characteristic of 
his poems was plain good sense, but 
entirely prosaic, and expressed in verse, 
whose nipchanicdl structure, and con¬ 
tinued monotonous ring, of itself ex¬ 
cluded t very idea of genius. 1 he only 
real merit was in the notes, which show¬ 
ed a good deal of research upon sub¬ 
jects not then familiar to the British 
public 

How long Mr Hayley might have 
continued to shine, a giant among the 
pigmies. It 18 impossible to determine. 
At this moment a new poetical day 
was rising in Britain Scott, Camp¬ 
bell, Southey, were the lights of the 
next age , and the moment their bright 
stars dawned in the horizon, that of 
Hayley became ^im as a watery cloud. 
Long before his death, himselPand bis 


poetry were sunk into total obimon. 
The Triumph of Music, published in 
1805, fell quite dead-born from the 
press lie is now recollected only in 
consequence of qualities distinct from 
poetry 

Mr Hayley, as is not unfrequently 
the case in middling poets, was ag ex¬ 
cellent and amiable man He was par¬ 
ticularly free from envj, and'full of 
friendship towards his poetical bre¬ 
thren Forgotten forhimstlf, he is now 
remembered as the friend of Cowper , 
and, indeed, his edition of the pobthu 
mous w'orkb of that interesting poet 
displays taste and selection In his 
lines on Chatterton and on Collins, he 
displaysafechiigjW'hich rai'-cshimmuch 
above his usual tame monotony The 
correspondence of Gibbon and of Sew- . 
ard show the extent of hib literary 
connexions , so that the memoirs of his 
owm life, which we oLscive to bL pre¬ 
paring, are liktly to display, if not 
much discrimination of charaettr, at 
least a good deal of curious anecdote. 

Mr Hayley passed the 1 ittcr part of 
his life in retirement, and dud on the 
11th November, 1820, at the age of 
seventy five 

One of the most eminent Fiench 
writers of the age, was CoNsTApniNS 
Fuancis Chassfbcui nt V'oi xky. 
He was born at Craon m 17^7, of pa¬ 
rents m the middling rank of life Af¬ 
ter passing through a diligent c lurse 
of study, he submitted, at twenty, to 
an illustrious society, the solution of 
one of the most difficult probUms in 
the history of antiquity His biogra¬ 
pher, Count Daru, does not expound 
either the society oi the problernybut 
only mentions that the former gave no 
encouragement to the young inquirer, 
who, however, was buoyed up by 
youthful ardour and conbcious woith 
against this mortifying neglect 

Volney^s first undertaking was his 
voyage to Syria and Eg) pt, the origin 
17 
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of wl)ich he himself explains Ha¬ 
ving a small sum of money left himi 
which would not have made any senous 
addition to his income, he determined 
to employ it in explonng countnes, 
then rarely visited, and deemed almost 
inaccessible On his arrival he placed 
himself in a convent of Copts, till he 
had become master of the language, 
fiavin"^ spent several years in these 
countries, he produced his well-known 
Travels. He piques himself on i ejecting 
the mode of writing adopted by the 
vanity of his predecessors, in which 
half the work is filled with their per¬ 
sonal adventures. We are not fully 
prepared to admit this as the mode 
calculated to give the liveliest idea of 
a country Still it has no doubt im¬ 
portant advantages, and is so managed 
by him as to produce a valuable work 
He combines accurate observation with 
animated description, and gives cer¬ 
tainly a much justcr idea of the gene¬ 
ral character of the country than his 
predecessor, Savary, though he criti¬ 
cises, perhaps too severely, the gay 
images called up by the lively imagi¬ 
nation of that engaging writer The 
impress of Russia, in testimony of her 
esteem for this work, sent the author 
a medal, which, however, he returned 
after her declaration of war against 
France, saying, “ If I obtained it from 
her esteem, I can only preserve her 
esteem by returning it" 

On the breaking out of the revolu¬ 
tion, Volney embraced with ardour the 
popular cause, and was elected a de¬ 
puty in the Assembly of the States 
General In 1790, he published a 
pamphlet, strongly recommending the 
division of landed property into small 
partitions, as the most favourable to 
Its productiveness and the general pros¬ 
perity of the state He afterwards 
spent two or three years in Corsica, 
endeavouring, without success, to im¬ 
prove the political and economical state 
of that island, which, from its unset- 
VOL XIV, TART I. 


tied and independent state, has afford¬ 
ed so wide a field to pohtical project¬ 
ors 

About this* time (1791,) Volney 
produced his celebrated work, called 

The Ruins, or a Survey of the Revo¬ 
lutions of Empires.” It is certainly 
distinguished by several splendid pas¬ 
sages, though It 18 to be regretted, that 
hcigives full scope to sceptical opinions 
on some of the mostimportant subjects. 
In this view, we cannot consider him 
as very formidable, as, notwithstand¬ 
ing his powers of diligent research and 
lively observation, his speculations ap¬ 
pear to us usually fanciful and superfi¬ 
cial Dr Pnestley wrote an answer, 
which IS charged by Count Daru, as 
marked by a degree of violence and 
acrimony unbecoming a philosopher. 
This, though prompted by good mo¬ 
tives, IS doubtless blameable,especially 
in one, who, like Priestley, assumed so 
wide a latitude in his own opinions 

On returning to Pans, Volney found 
the reign of terror in full sway; and, 
like every one whose opinions were at 
all moderate, became the object of its 
proscription. He was imprisoned for 
ten months, but released on the down¬ 
fall of Robespierre. The Directory 
were then seeking to repair the wrecks 
made by jacobinical madness One of 
their plans was to form a »onnalschool, 
destined to becomethecentre of French 
instruction, and here Volney was ap¬ 
pointed to lecture on history. His 
lectures were greatly admired, and at¬ 
tended by immense crowds; but, the 
institution not succeeding as had been 
expected, was soon closed, and he was 
forced to interrupt the course of a la¬ 
bour so gratifying to his taste 

Thus left at leisure, Volney again 
left his country m pursuit of know¬ 
ledge Having seen man in the East in 
a state of decay, and in Europe of ma¬ 
turity, he now sought to view him in 
infancy, and therefor^ went to observe 
the savtigcs of America. His impres- 
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Bion, aa communicated in a volume 
published after hia return, is vei j un> 
favourable, and, in our opinion, some> 
what tinctured by disappointment and 
prejudice. 

while Volney was absent in Ame¬ 
rica, he was named an original member 
of the French National Institute, then 
founded After his return, he ennch- 
ed Its Transactions with a justification 
of the chronology of Herodotus In 
1818, he produced his most elaborate 
work, entitled, ** Researches into the 
History of the most Ancient Nations,” 
which Daru pronounces his master¬ 
piece We have not yet perused it 
He then engaged in three works, illus¬ 
trative of the oriental languages, but 
was Interrupted by death on the 20th 


April, 1820. He left, however^a pre¬ 
mium for the prosecution of these in^. 
quiries. 

Having, in the biography of this vo¬ 
lume, had occasion to embrace both 
the present and the former years, we 
bave included only political and lite¬ 
rary names of the first rank. Even m 
this view, some omissions may*be ob-~ 
served, more particularly in regard to 
Scotland (Rennie, Gregory, Brown, 
&c ) The delay is founded on the hope^ 
of obtaining more ample informatioir. 
than has yet been communicated to the 
public, but which we found it impos¬ 
sible to include in the present volume, 
without retarding its publication be¬ 
yond the desired period. 
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CHAPTER III. 

m 

ViEW OF IMPROVEMENTS IN SCIENCE DURING THE YEARS 

1820 - 1821 . 

Astronomy . Formatwn of Lunar Tables on the Tlieory of Universal Gra¬ 
vitation —Comet of 1819 — Observations of Cacciatore, Bnnlcley, and Enke. 
—PiiYsiCs The Figuie of the Kaith.—The Decrease in the Length of the 
Eay by the gradual cooling of the Earth —Speculations of M Fourier on the 
Seculat Refngeiationofthe Globe—General Consequences deduced from his 
Analysis,—Gtodeiical Opei dtions, and Oh\i i nations on the Length of the Fen- 
dulum —Captain Freycinel's Erpcdition —Trigonometrical Survey of France. 
’—■Measui enient of an Arc of the Miridian in the Canton ofBernc^ and m 
Holstein — Mfteokolo(iY Observations of Baron de Humboldt on the Lonner 
Ijimit of Perpetual Snoxa in the Hamalaya Mountains and the Equatorial Re¬ 
gions — ElecTR o Magnetism Vioftssor Oersteds Discovery of the 
Identity of Electncity and Magnetism—Experiments of Ampere^ jirago, 
Boisgeraudj Biolj Savartf Berzdmst Sii H, Davy^ and Mr Faiaday. 


When the great activity and real 
which presently pervade the scientific 
world, and the vast number of contri¬ 
butions, of greater or less importance, 
which have been made by dilFcrent in¬ 
quirers, both m this and foreign coun¬ 
tries, to the respective sciences to which 
they devote their attention, are duly 
weighed and appreciated, it must at 
once appear impossible, in a work like 
this, embracing such a variety of sub¬ 
jects, to exhibit even a tolerably com¬ 
plete general view of all the discoveries 
and improvements with which science 
has been enriched and extended In- 
.stead, therefore, of entering upon so 
wide a field, the survey of which would 
require a volume for itself, or of skim- 
ming slightly over the surface of a 
great variety of subjects, many of them, 
perhaps, of little interest or value, and 
the very enunciation of which would 


occupy more room than we can afFordt 
we shall restrict ourselves to the con¬ 
sideration of a few of the more pro¬ 
minent and successful investigations 
which have appeared within the limits 
of the period which this imperfect 
sketch comprehends, and, in a parti¬ 
cular manner, call the attention of our 
readers to the highly important and 
interesting researches of Professor Oer¬ 
sted of Copenhagen, by which the 
identity of Magnetism and Electricity 
has betn completely established, and 
for w hich the Copley medal was ad¬ 
judged to the author by the Royal So¬ 
ciety of London 

ASTRONOMY. 

About three years ggo, the Acade¬ 
my of Sciences of Pans having pro¬ 
posed as the subject of a priJic, the 
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formation of lunar tables, founded sole- 
Ijr upon the theory of universal gravi¬ 
tation, a number of attempts have been 
made, which, though not altogether 
successful, can scarcely fail to be of 
service in ultimately bringing to per¬ 
fection a subject of so great import¬ 
ance to navigation In the Annates de 
Chmie,['x.iiu 250.) M de Laplace has 
shewn, with great clearness and preci¬ 
sion, the advantages which the lunar 
theory may derive from the concuircnt 
labours of astronomers, as well as the 
points in which it is incomplete, and 
to which their labours should be di¬ 
rected By the labours of geometers, 
the lunar theory had already made such 
advancement, that, in the seventh book 
of the Mtcamque Celeste, the greatest 
difference between the coeffacients of the 
inequalities of the analysis there given, 
and those of the tables of M Burg, 
was reduced to 8.5". Hence it was 
natural to conclude, that, by means of 
approximations earned still farther, the 
theory would represent observations 
within the limits of the errors of which 
they are susceptible The two papers 
to which the Academy adjudged a re¬ 
ward in 1820, fulfil this condition, and 
are the result of immense labour; 
leaving no doubt, that, on a compari¬ 
son with our present lunar tables, the 
formulae they contain, when reduced 
to tables, will agree with observation 
within the limits already indicated 
This IS directly established by the au¬ 
thor of the first paper, M Damoiseau, 
who, according to his theory, has form¬ 
ed new tables, which, compared with 
sixty observations of Bradley, and six¬ 
ty observations made since the year 
1802, only produce slight errors of the 
same order with those of the tables of 
Burg and Burckhardt. We may there¬ 
fore hope, that, by the examination of 
a great number of observations, t^e au¬ 
thor will improve still farther the arbi¬ 
trary elements the theory^ and at 


length give to his tables all the accu¬ 
racy which can be desired. 

The authors of both these Memoirs 
have set out from differential equations 
of the celebrated problem of the three 
bodies, in which the differential of the 
true movement of the moon, referred * 
to the ecliptic, is supposed con^ant; 
and they have determined the moan^ 
longitude, the latitude, and p^allax of 
that body, in senes of sines and co-sines 
of the angles, increasing proportionally 
to its true movement. This is the me¬ 
thod employed by Laplace, in the se¬ 
venth book of the Mi camque Celeste 
already referred to, and appears to we 
the most converging approximations. 
Indeed, the disturbing forces present 
thcmseiires under that form, or are easily 
reducible to it To reduce the. i to. 
another form,—forcxample, that of the 
series of sines and co-sines of the an¬ 
gles, increasing proportionally to the 
time,—the approximations would ic- 
quire to be carried very far, by reason 
of the considerable inequalities of the 
lunar orbit, which would render the 
analysis more complicated, and the ap¬ 
proximations less convergent Other 
forms of series have been tried, and it 
would be easy to imagine a great num¬ 
ber; but none appears better calcu¬ 
lated to give the cocfHcients of the lu¬ 
nar inequalities Nevertheless, some 
very small inequalities, of which the 
argument increases with great slow¬ 
ness, may be better determined by other 
methods In the preceding, these in¬ 
equalities, in virtue of repeated integra¬ 
tions, acquire, as divisors, the squares 
of the very small coefficients of the 
true longitude of their arguments In 
the final result, these square diVisora 
disappear, and are reduced to the first 
power; so that this result, being the 
difference of quantities very great in 
relation to itself, becomes inexact, un¬ 
less we are careful to preserve, in the 
course of the computation, aU the 
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quantities of its order. By neglecting 
this circumstancey several geometers 
have failed in determining the inequa¬ 
lity depending on the longitude of the 
node of the lunar orbit. Uniformity of 
method certainly gives elegance to ana¬ 
lysis ; but when it is proposed to ap¬ 
proximate, as nearly as possible, ana¬ 
lysis to observation, the methods em- 
poyed 'must be vaned according to 
the nature of the inequalities, for it is 
in The selection of these methods, and 
in foreseeing the quantities that may 
become sensible by successive integra¬ 
tions, that the art of approximation 
consists,—an art no less useful to the 
progress of science, than the discovery 
of analytical methods 

Laplace having discovered,^by theo¬ 
ry, the cause of the inequalities in the 
secular motion of the moon, the two 
papers above referred to have verified 
and confirmed the results to which that 
eminent philosopher was conducted by 
his profound analysis, particularly that 
relative to the motion of the perigee in 
proportion to its magnitude. The form 


of the analytical expressions of the first, 
being the same which he had adopted 
in the seventh book of the Micantque 
Celeste already referred to, be was ena¬ 
bled to compare these expressions with 
his own; and he /ound, that they 
agreed in the degrees of approxima¬ 
tion which are common to both, but 
that the authors of the papers having 
earned these approximations farther, 
the new terms introduced by them 
have produced differences, inconsider¬ 
able, indeed, in regard to the secular 
equations of the mean motion, and of 
the pengee, but sensible in relation to 
the motion of the nodes. The follow¬ 
ing table exhibits the numerical coeffi¬ 
cients, by which, in order to find the 
secular equations, we must multiply 
the integral of the product of the dif¬ 
ferential of the time by the excess of 
the square of the eccentricity of the 
terrestrial orbit above the same square 
at any arbitrary epoch of time, which, 
in this case, was fixed at the commence¬ 
ment of 1801 


1st Memoir Mtean Celeste Cd Memoir 

Secular equation of the true longitude, 0 00S6157 0 0083660 0 00760102 

-perigee, - —0 0229890 —0 0251021 —0 0311110 

■ ■ — ■ node, - - - 0 0051936 0 0061528 0 0053877 


The authors of the Second Memoir, 
MM Plana and Carlini, in the expres¬ 
sion of the secular inequality of the 
mean motion, have not attended to the 
terms depending on the square of the 
eccentricity of the lunar orbit; and 
which, rendered sensible by the small 
divisors which they acquire in the 
course of the integrations, produce the 
difference of results observable in the 
twer communications. Laplace thinks 
that the diflerence, in regard to the se¬ 
cular inequality of the perigee, pro¬ 
ceeds from the nature of the approxi¬ 
mations employed, by the authors* ha¬ 
ving reduced their expressions to scries, 
disposed according to the ascending 
powers of the relation of the motion 


of the sun to that of the moon, a re¬ 
lation less than a twelfth MM Plana 
and Carlini find, m the mean lunar 
motion, a secular inequality equal to 
the product of —01398", by the cube 
of the number of periods elapsed since 
1801 This inequality, which would 
increase the longitude of the moon at 
the moment of its eclipses, in the years 
719 and 720 before our era, about 37', 
depends, according to them, on sup¬ 
posing the true ecliptic transposed to 
a fixed ecliptic, for example, that of 
1801, but they have not attended to 
the secular transposition of the lunar 
orbit to the same ecliptic, which would 
have destroyed the rssult at which they 
have arrived Laplace has shewn, 
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that the part of the secular equation 
relative to the inclinations, depends 
only on the inclinatiou of the lunar 
orbit to the true ecliptic, and that the 
rapidity of the motion of the nodes of 
the moon, renders insensible the secu¬ 
lar variation of that inclination 

M Damoiseau having, at the spe¬ 
cial request of M. de Laplace, care¬ 
fully re-examined his analytical and 
numerical calculations, upon the sub¬ 
ject of the lunar inequality called pa- 
rallacttc because it depends on the 
parallax of the sun, found that, sup¬ 
posing this parallax a four hundredth 
part of that of the moon, the inequa¬ 
lity in question would be 121 15". 
Proceeding on the same hypothesis, 
Laplace himself found it 122 01", and 
MM Plana and Carlini 122 90" Ac¬ 
cording to the tables of Burg, it is 
122.378"; according to those of 
Burckhardt, 122 97"; which gives re¬ 
spectively 8 6303", and 8 6721" for the 
mean parallax of the sun, upon the 
parallel, whose terrestrial radius is that 
of a sphere of the same mass as the 
earth, and of a density equal to its 
mean density. The mean 8.65" ap¬ 
pears to be the pi obable value of the 
solar parallax 

The small inequalities which astro¬ 
nomers have imagined they have de¬ 
tected in the mean motion of the moon, 
IS the only point of the lunar theory 
which still remains to be explained 
Future observations, in proving its re¬ 
ality, will determine its value Fortu¬ 
nately, in the interval of half a cen¬ 
tury, this inequality may be safely 
confounded with the mean motion; 
for as long as ft shall remain unknown. 
It will be suflicient for the purposes 
of navigation to rectify, from half 
century to half century, the mean lu¬ 
nar motion. But when its existence 
shall be fully established, the investi¬ 
gation of Its cause will then become an 
object of importance in Physical As¬ 
tronomy 


The remarkable comet which ap¬ 
peared in July 1819, gave occasion to 
some important astronomical investiga¬ 
tions, relative to the orbits described 
by these eccentric bodies Signor 
Nicolas Cacciatorc, Director of the 
Royal Observatory at Palermo, made 
his observations, which comprise, the 
period between the 3d of July and the 
11 th of August, with an entire circle 
of Ramsden The parabolic elements 
which result from these observations, 
differ but little from those obtained by 
M. Bouvard of Pans, of which an ac« 
count will be found in the Journal de 
Physiquef xc. H. The same astro¬ 
nomer states, that he observed phases 
in the nucleus of the comet, which led 
him to conclude, that comets are not 
of themselves luminous, and that their 
nucleus, coma, and tail, shine by re¬ 
flected light; but, from the remarks 
of M Arago, in the jinnales de Chi- 
wie, XIV 217, It 18 evident that the 
appearances which misled Signor Cac- 
ciatore, can only be regarded as irre- 
gulanties; that, m the course of even a 
few days, comets undergo a sensible 
change of form, but that these changes 
and irregularities have yet furnished 
no data for enabling astronomers to 
determine the nature of the light, whe¬ 
ther inherent or reflected, which co¬ 
mets emit M Pictet adds, that no 
explanation can be given of the phases 
observed by the astronomer of Paler¬ 
mo, without supposing the comet to 
revolve round its axis, and to possess a 
surface of opposite powers, one part 
reflecting, and the other absorbing 
light. 

Dr Brinkley, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has published, in the Journal 
of the lioyal Institution, his observa. 
tions on this comet, and the elements 
of Its Dibit; the instruments he em¬ 
ployed were an astronomical circle, 
eight feet in diameter, and a transit 
instrument. His computation was 
founded on observations made on the 
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4tb, 5th) and 6th of July, and the ele¬ 
ments 60 obtained were further cor¬ 
rected by observations made on the 13th 


and 20th of the same month. The re¬ 
sult was as follows z 


Passage of pcrihchon, mean time, at Obser- » h 

vatory. Trinity College, Dubhn, June, 27 16 26“ 46” 

Perihelion distance . . 0*341051 


Longitude of node 

Inclination 

Place of perihelion 

. In correcting the first approxima- 
tibfts, Dr Binkley employed a method 
different) it is believed, from any that 
^had been formerly used. Instead of 
changing the approximate perihelion 
distance, and the approximate time of 
passage through the perihelion, by 
small quantities, as in M de Laplace’s 
method) he obtained two equations, m 
which the unknown quantities were 
the corrections of the perihelion dis¬ 
tance, and of the time of passage 
through the perihelion. This was done 
by investigating the fluxions of the 
anomalies, heliocentric longitudes, and 
latitudes, computed by help of the ap¬ 
proximate perihelion distance, and ap¬ 
proximate time of penhelion, and of 
three observations. The operations 
by this method, which, at first sight, 
might be supposed to lead to intri¬ 
cate formuke, were found considerably 
shorter than by Laplace’s method, 
when great exactness is required, and 
It has the additional advantage of be¬ 
ing particularly applicable in cases 
where it is necessary to investigate the 
elliptic orbit 

The comet of 1819 performs its ec¬ 
centric revolution in the space of about 
three years, and consequently would 
appear again in 1822. The celebra¬ 
ted. Dr Olbers of Bremen has given 


9“. 3“ 43' 44”. 

80 45 53 
9 17 5 6. 

some details as to the nature of the 
path It will describe till that event 
take place; and Professor Enke, of 
Berlin, having considered the effects of 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Ve¬ 
nus, and Mercury, on thiserratic body, 
throughout the whole interval from 
1786 till 1S19, has found that the at¬ 
traction of Jupiter alone will have any 
material effect on the time of the next 
perihehon, which, as the distance from 
Jupiter will only be 1 136, will be re¬ 
tarded nine days from this cause 
This return of comets at periods 
which, by the great improvement of 
astronomical science, and the accurate 
methods of a refined calculus, can be 
predicted beforehand, has led the au¬ 
thor of an article which appeared in a 
London periodical, remarkable, cer¬ 
tainly, for any quality rather than pro¬ 
found science, to endeavour to prove 
that the phoenix of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians—the symbol, as some had ima¬ 
gined, of a particular celestial revolu¬ 
tion, or, according to others, of that 
principle of incessant decay, and re¬ 
production, which guarantees the per¬ 
manence and indestructibility of Na¬ 
ture, even in her changes—-was nothing 
more or less than a hieroglyphical 
painting of the celebrated comet of 
1680 * It 18 astonishing how Dr 


* This comet was perhaps the most remarkable that ever appeared Its orbit was 
not a parabola, in i^liich case it could never havg returned, but a very eccentnc ellip- 
hib It descended so nt<ir the sun as to come within a sixth piurt of the diameter of 
his surface, in which situation it must have becyi exposed to a degree of heat ex¬ 
ceeding tlic mean of that of tlie sun upon the earth, no less than 28,000 times, or 
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Young and M> Chainpollion, who have 
been so eminently successful in decy- 
phering part, at least, of the hierogly- 
phical writing of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, and who are both men as distin¬ 
guished for their scientihc acquire¬ 
ments, as for thtir ingenuity and saga¬ 
city, should not have stumbled upon 
so sage and truly wonderful a disco¬ 
very ' 

PHYSICS 

In two profound and original papers, 
the first on the figure of the earth, 
and the second on the decrease in the 
length of the day, deduced from the re¬ 
frigeration of the earth, M. de Laplace 
has furnished natural science with the 
strongest arguments relative to the 
primitive fluidity, the figure, the form, 
and the density of the successive strata 
of the globe, m proportion as we de¬ 
scend from the circumference towards 
the centre. We shall endeavour to 
exhibit as full and satisfactory a view 
of the reasonings of this illustrious 
philosopher on these interesting subjects 
as our limits will possibly permit 

The numerous experiments perform¬ 
ed with the pendulum, have demon¬ 
strated that the increase of gravity 
from the equator to the poles, follows 
a regular law, and is nearly propor¬ 
tional to the square of the sine of the 
latitude. This force being the resul¬ 
tant of the attractions of all the par¬ 
ticles of matter, these experiments, 
compared with the theory of the at. 
tractions of spheroids, furnish the only 
means for enabling us to penetrate into 
the interior constitution of the earth : 


they have proved, that this planet is 
composed of strata, the density of 
which increases from the surface to 
the centre, around which point they 
are regularly disposed On this sub¬ 
ject, Laplace has demonstrated the 
following theorem (see the Connate- 
sance des 2\ms for 1821 ) If the 
length of the stconds pendulum at the 
equator be taken as unity, and if, to* 
the length of this pendulum, observed 
at any point whatever of the surfiSC'c 
of the terrestrial spheroid, be added 
the half of the height of that point, 
above the level of the ocean, divided 
by the semi-axis of the pole, the in¬ 
crease of that length, thus corrected, 
will, on the supposition of the density 
remaining constant to a small depth, be 
equal to tlie product of the square of 
the sine of the latitude, by five-fourths 
of the proportion of the centrifugal 
force to gravity at the equator, or by 
.0043.** U his is generally true, what¬ 
ever be the density of the sea, and the 
manner in which it covers the earth. 

The experiments performed with 
the pendulum in the two hemispheres, 
agree in giving to the square of the 
sine of the latitude a greater co-effi¬ 
cient, amounting nearly to .0054; 
from which it is evident that the earth 
18 not homogeneous in its interior, and 
that the density of its strata increases 
from the surface to the centre 

But the earth, heterogeneous in a 
mathematical, would be homogeneous 
in a chemical sense, if the increase 
of the density of its stiata was only 
owing to the increase of the pressure 
which they experience, in proportion 


2000 times greater than that of red-hot iron From its capacity to endure so intense 
heat, without its substance being dispersed by evaporation, the density and so¬ 
lidity of the materials of which it was conqwscd may be inferred Nor has any 
comet threatened the earth with a nearer appulsc, for DrllaUey found, that on the 
11th of Novcmbci, at 1 hour 6 mm jafternoon, it was not more than one semi-dia- 
meter of the earth to the northward of the earth’s orbit Had the earth at this time 
been m that part of her path, the ^cornet would have had a parallax equal to that of 
the moon Mr Whiston is of opinion that the consequence of so near an appulse 
would have been a deluge. 
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as they are nearer its centre. 'But the 
law of densities resulting from the 
compression of the inferior by the 6u> 
pcnmposed strata being unknown, we 
cannot discover to what extent the 
density of the terrestrial strata may 
be thus increased. The pressure and 
the heat which we can produce are al¬ 
ways very small relatively to those 
which exist at the surface, and in the 
il^terior of the sun and stars; it is even 
im^nTssible for us to form an approxi¬ 
mate idea of the effects of these forces 
combined m such mighty bodies Every 
thing tends to induce a belief that, pri¬ 
mitively, they have existed in a high 
degree on the earth, and that the phe¬ 
nomena which they have produced, 
modified by their successive diminu¬ 
tion, constitute the actual stale of the 
surface of our globe , a state w hich 
is only an clement of the curve of 
which the time would be the abscissa, 
and the ordinates represent the changes 
which that surface incessantly under¬ 
goes The nature of that curve is 
far from being known , and hence, we 
cannot with certainty ascend to the 
origin of that which we now behold 
upon the earth; and if, in oi dtr to 
sooth imagination, always restless and 
dissatisfied when we are in ignorance of 
the cause of the phenomena with which 
we are interested, wc hazai d any con¬ 
jectures, It will be wise to do so with 
extreme circumspection. 

The density of a gas is proportional 
to Its compression, when the tempera¬ 
ture remains the same; but the law, 
true within the limits of the density 
of the gases in which we have been 
able to determine it, cannot hold in 
the t;ase of liquids or solids, whose den¬ 
sity IS very great relatively to that of 
the gases, when the pressure is cither 
nothing or veiy small. These bodies 
resist compression the more they are 
compressed ; so that the proportion of 
the differential of the pressure to that 
of the density, instead of being con¬ 
stant as in the gases, increases with 


the density. The simplest function 
which can represent this proportion, is 
the first power of the density multi¬ 
plied by a eftnstant quantity. It is 
this that l.aplace has adopted, and 
which, with the advantage of repre¬ 
senting, in the simplest manner, all that 
we know of the compression of liquids 
and solids, combines that of entering 
easily into calculations in investigations 
relative to the figure of the earth 
Hitherto, the effect resulting from this 
compression of strata had not formed 
an element in the researches of geo¬ 
meters on this subject, but their at¬ 
tention has lately been called to it by 
the ingenious remark of Dr Young, 
that, in this manner, may be explained 
the increase of the density in the strata 
of the terrestrial spheroid From the 
analysis of M de Laplace, (which ap¬ 
peared in the Connatssancedes Terns for 
1822, and which is neither susceptible of 
abridgment, nor suited to a work like 
ours,) It appears that it is possible, m 
this way, to satisfy all the known pheno- 
menadependentonthclaw ofthedensity 
of these strata, namely, the variations of 
the degrees of the meridian and of gra¬ 
vity, the precession of the equinoxes, 
the nutation of the terrestrial axis, the 
inequalities produced in the motion of 
the moon by the oblate figure of the 
earth, and the proportion of the mean 
density of theeaith to that of water, 
(fixed by Cavendish at 5.5). Proceed¬ 
ing from the foregoing law relative to 
the compression of liquids and solids, 
l^aplace found, that, if we suppose the 
earth formed of a substance homoge¬ 
neous, in the chemical sense, whose 
density is 2 25 of that of common wa¬ 
ter, and which, compressed by a ver¬ 
tical column of the same substance, 
equal to a millionth part of the semi- 
axis of the pole, augments in density 
5 53I5milhonths of its primitive densi¬ 
ty, all these phenomena are satisfied. 

If the eai th were entirely formed of 
water! and if we suppose, in conform¬ 
ity with the experiments of Canton, 
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that the density of water, at the tem¬ 
perature of ten centesimal degrees, 
(50® Fahr ) and compressed by a co¬ 
lumn of water ten metres (32 80916 
fett) in altitude, augments forty-four 
millionths, the sphericity of the earth 
would be , the co-efficient of the 
square of the sine of the latitude, m 
the expression of the length of the se¬ 
conds pendulum, would be fjfty-nine 
millionths; and the mean density of the 
earth would be nine times that of wa¬ 
ter. All these results deviate from 
observations beyond the limits of the 
errors of which they are susceptible. 

The temperature is here supposed 
to be uniform throughout the whole 
extent of the terrestrial spheroid , but 
It IS possible that the heat increases 
towards the centre,* which would be 
the case had the earth, originally en¬ 
dowed with a great degree of heat, been 
in a continual process of refrigeration. 
In a space of a constant temperature, 
let us imagine a sphere impressed with 
a motion of rotation, and then con¬ 
ceive that after the lapse of a long pe¬ 
riod the temperature of this space is 
increased by a degree, the sphere will 
lose this new degree of temperature 
which the space has acquited ; its 
mass will not be altered, but its di¬ 
mensions will diminish by a quantity, 
suppose a hundred thousandth part, 
which is nearly the ease with glass. 
In virtue of the pnnciplt of areas, 
the sum of the areas, which each mo¬ 


lecule of the sphere will now describe 
around its axis of rotation in a given 
time, will be the same as befoie ; but 
the angular velocity will be augment¬ 
ed by a fifty thousandth part. Thus, 
supposing the duration of the rotation 
to be a day, or a hundred thousand 
decimal seconds, it will suffer a dimi¬ 
nution of two seconds, by the dimi¬ 
nution of a degree in the tempera¬ 
ture of the sphere. If this con^ 
quence be extended to the earth,"^d 
if we consider that the duration of 
the day since the time of Hipparchus 
has not varied the hundredth part of 
a second, as Laplace has shewn by a 
comparison of the observations with 
the theory of the secular equation of 
the moop, it will follow, that, since 
that penod, the variation in the inter¬ 
nal heat of the earth has been altoge¬ 
ther insensible. This shews that the 
earth has arrived at a state of perma¬ 
nent temperature, which agrees with 
Its position in space, and relatively 
to the sun It is found by analysis, 
that whatever be the specific heat, the 
permeability to heat, and the density of 
the strata of the terrestrial spheroid, the 
increase of temperature, at a depth 
very small considered in relation to 
the radius of this spheroid, is equal to 
the product of that depth, by the ele¬ 
vation of the temperature of the sur¬ 
face of the earth above the state just 
mentioned, and by a factor independ¬ 
ent of the dimensions of the earth. 


* The gradual iiicie I'-c of tt inperaturc exjinunced in dcsci Tiding into luiiKs of 
great d(])tl), as tliose ol t'oiiiviall and Svvedtn, stems, of itstlf, to place this beyond 
all doubt In the uccntly published voluim of Dr Clarke’s Travels, it is stated, that 
in one of tlu Swedish mines into whieh the author descended, he found the heat 
nearly nUoUrabk, and the nuiitrs woiking almost in a state of nudity Thermal 
s]irings, whieh li i\e i I'litiuued for ages, might be cited as another proof 1 Ins fact is 
of high ’inpoitaiuc in geology Not only tlois it induate a very great elcgree of heat 
m llu surface ol the e.irth it jitriods very riiiiote, but, in tompanng tlu fact, as ts- 
tabhslud by observation, with the theory of heat, it appears, that at the present mo¬ 
ment, and at tlie depth of GOO or 700 niilts, or, ibove all, at the (tntre of the earth, 
the heat is so escussue, tliat tins put of the globe is probably in a state of fusion, 
and is only pri vented from being tlissipatcd in vapour by the coinpression of the su- 
perincunibeiit stiata 
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which depends on the qualities rela¬ 
tive to heat possessed by its first or 
upper stratum As far as these qua¬ 
lities are known, it appears, that if 
the elevation in question amounted to 
several degreeS, the increase of heat 
would be sensibly felt at the depths to 
which we have penetrated, but where, 
nevertheless, observation has detected 
nonsuch augmentation of temperature, 
y The speculations of M Fourier, on 
the^secular cooling of the terrestrial 
globe, are not inferior in interest and 
, importance to those we have now been 
considering, and cannot fail to prove 
of great service in all future inves- 
tigations of the figure and constitu¬ 
tion of the earth As a proper se¬ 
quel to the reasonings of M de La¬ 
place, we shall, therefore, insert in 
this place a few of the more remark¬ 
able general results which this philo¬ 
sopher has deduced from his analy¬ 
sis 1. If the earth had, for a great 
number of ages, been exposed to the 
sole action of the sun's rays, and had 
not received a primitive temperature 
superior to that of the surrounding 
space, or, having received, had entirely 
lost It, a temperature, constant for the 
different points of the same vertical 
line, would be observed below that 
exterior shell or ciust to which the 
variations are confined (Wnd this uni¬ 
form temperature would sensibly pre¬ 
vail to the greatest accessible depths 
In each of the superior points, subject 
to variations, and comprised in the 
same line, the mean value of all the 
observed temperatures, at each instant 
of the period, would be equal to the 
constant temperature of the places si¬ 
tuated below the shell or crust where 
these variations take place 2 If the 
action of the solar rays had not been 
continued till the process of heating 
reached its limit, the mean tempera¬ 
ture of the points where the vaiiations 
take place, or the actual temperature 
of the depths below them, would not 


be the same for all the points of the 
same vertical line, but would decrease 
from the surface downwards. 3 Ob¬ 
servations ajfpear to indicate that the 
temperature increases as we descend 
to greater depths, the cause of which 
increase is the original heat peculiar 
to the globe, which existed when that 
planet was formed, and is continually 
escaping by its surface. 4 If all this 
initial heat had been dissipated, and if 
the earth had likewise lost the heat 
which it had derived from the sun, 
the temperature of the globe would be 
that of the planetary space in which it 
IS placed This fundamental tempera¬ 
ture which the earth receives from ex¬ 
terior bodies the most remote, is aug¬ 
mented, first, by that which is due to 
the presence of the sun , and, second¬ 
ly, by that which results from the pri¬ 
mitive internal heat not yet dissipated. 
The principles of the theory of heat, 
applied to a senes of precise observa¬ 
tions, will one day determine distinct¬ 
ly the exterior fundamental tempera¬ 
ture, the excess of temperature cau¬ 
sed by the solar rays, and the excess 
which IS to be ascribed to the pnmu 
tive heat 5 This last quantity, the 
excess of temperature of the surface, 
has a necessary relation to the in¬ 
crease of temperature obseivcd at dif¬ 
ferent depths. An augmentation of 
a centesimal degree for thirty metres 
(98 4275 feet) supposes, that the pri¬ 
mitive heat which the earth has pre¬ 
served presently raises the temperature 
of the surface about one-fourth of a 
degree above that of space, assuming 
that the shell of the globe had been 
composed of iron , for, as that is the 
only body in which the three qualities 
relative to heat have been measured, 
It IS only in this case, that the value 
of the excess of temperature can be 
assigned with sufficient exactness The 
surface of the globe, which had at 
fiist a very elevated temperature, has 
been cooled down in the course of 
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ages; so that at present it preserves 
an excess of temperature nearly insen¬ 
sible* and Its actual condition differs 
very little from the final state at which 
it must arrive 6 The case is very 
different with the internal tempera¬ 
tures, which, on the contrary, are much 
greater than those of the planetary 
space, but which will continue to de¬ 
crease, though with extreme slowness 
At depths of 100,200, and 300 metres, 
the increase is very sensible, and may 
be estimated at a centesimal degree 
for every thirty or forty metres , but 
It would be a great error to suppose 
that this increase has the same value 
for great distances. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the interior of the 
globe still preserves a very high tem¬ 
perature, though Its surface be cooled 
almost to Its limit. Heat penetrates 
solid bodies so slowly, that, according 
to known mathematical laws, masses 
Situated at the depth of two or three 
myriametres (a m^nametre is 32889^ 
feet) of depth cannot presently acquire 
the temperature of incandescence 7. 
If dynamical and geological facts prove 
that, at Its origin, the terrestrial 
globe had a very elevated tempera¬ 
ture, as that of iron in a state of fu¬ 
sion, or even of 500 centesimal degrees, 
which IS ten times less, a very long se¬ 
nes of ages must have elapsed before 
the surface arnved at its actual tem¬ 
perature. 8. The temperature of a 
given place on the surface diminishes 
bt the effect of the secular cooling 
of the globe, but that diminution is 
incredibly small even in the course 
of many centuries The decrease of 
temperature during a century is less 
than 7 7 ^ 45 ^ of a centesimal degree, 
and from the penod of the Greek 
school of Alexandria to the present 
time, the secular cooling of the globe 
has not amounted to ^ J ^ of a degree 
of the same scale 9. The quantity 
of solar heat which, during one part of 
the year, penetrates below the surface 
of the earth, and causes the periodical 


variations, is much greater than the 
annual quantity of the primitive heat 
dissipated in space But these two 
effects differ essentially in this, that the 
one is alternative, whereas the other 
invariably acts in the same direction 
The primitive heat, which is lost in 
space, is not replaced by any other; 
that which the sun communicates to 
the earth in one season is dissipated in 
the opposite one Thus the heat ema-, 
nating from the sun has long ceased 
to accumulate in the interior of the 
globe, and it has no other effect than 
to maintain the inequality of climates, 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons 

Such are the interesting results to 
which M. Fourier has conducted his 
investigation, and which, taken in con¬ 
junction with the profound specula¬ 
tions of Laplace on the figure, mean 
density, and diminution in the length 
of the day by the cooling of the earth, 
seem to prove that the mass of our 
globe was originally in a state of fu¬ 
sion, or fluidity, that a long series of 
ages must have elapsed before it as¬ 
sumed its present form, and its surface 
was cooled down to its present tem¬ 
perature, and that in all investigations 
into Its actual figure, the effects produ¬ 
ced by this secular refrigeration, must 
enter as an element, with the constant 
law of grassy, and the variable law 
of the centrifugal force. 

There are only two methods to which 
we can have recourse for determining, 
by experiment and observation, if we 
may use the expression, whether the 
actual figure of the earth agrees with, 
or differs from, that which has been 
deduced from theory; and these are, 
the measurement of arcs of the meri¬ 
dian m different parts of the world, 
and the comparison of the number of 
observations, made every twenty-four 
hours, by the same pendulum of inva¬ 
riable length, in places situated under 
different parallels of latitude, or from 
that of the different lengths which a 
simple pendulum should nave, to ena- 
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ble It to perform the same number of 
oscillations at every point of the sur¬ 
face of the globe in a given time. The 
former of these methods is that which 
has been most extensively prosecuted 
Arcs of the meridian have been mea¬ 
sured in Lapland and in South Ame¬ 
rica, in France and in the plains of 
. Hindostan, and a series of triangula- 
tion, commencing with the Balearic, 
^nd terminating at the Shetland Islands, 
has'15nly recently been completed But 
the results obtained from these nume- 
. rous and difficult operations have, not¬ 
withstanding the excellence of the in¬ 
struments employed, and the scientific 
skill of those by whom these measure¬ 
ments were conducted, proved unsa¬ 
tisfactory , some of them be;{ng in per¬ 
fect conformity with the theory of 
Newton, while, according to others, 
the polar is longer than the equatorial 
arc Colonel Mudge and Captain Kater 
think, that these differences are to be 
ascribed to the effect of local attrac¬ 
tions ; others, as Mr Firrainger, that 
the amplitude of the celestial arc had 
not beenxiorrectly observed. It would 
appear, however, that the latter of these 
^ causes is not the true one For exam¬ 
ple, an error of about 3 5" had been 
supposed to have been committed in 
taking the latitude of the station of 
Arbury Hill, m the English survey; 
but Captain Kater, who verified the 
calculation of Colonel Mudge, by 
means of an excellent repeating circle, 
found, that the error was purely ima¬ 
ginary, and the latitude exactly such 
as had been determined by his able and 
accurate predecessor The explanation 
of these anomalies given by Colonel 
Mudge and Captain Kater, namely, 
the effect of local attractions, is, there¬ 
fore, probably the true one , especial¬ 
ly as there can be no doubt that the 
density of the earth vanes in different 
places, from causes totally distinct from 
those generally assigned, and of which 
theory makes no account 


But, by having recourse to the se¬ 
cond method, namely, an exact mea¬ 
surement of the length of the seconds 
pendulum in different latitudes, these 
anomalies in the general figure of the 
earth, exhibited by the measurement 
of arcs of the meridian, may be in a 
great degree corrected, and results ob¬ 
tained, by which that figure may be 
determined with greater accuracy, and 
in a manner more conformable to theo¬ 
ry. This remark is confirmed, by the 
beautiful series of observations insti¬ 
tuted by Captain Kater, for the pur¬ 
pose of determining the length oi the 
pendulum beating seconds in the lati¬ 
tude of London, and of which an ac¬ 
count has already been given in almost 
all the scientific journals, as well as by 
those of M Biot, at Buness, in Shet¬ 
land. The errors which Mr Watt, a 
correspondent in the Edinburgh Phi¬ 
lo lophical Journalt has endeavoured 
to point out in Captain Kater’s cal¬ 
culations, are so inconsiderable, as 
not materially to affect the result, 
even if these errors amounted to what 
Mr Watt has stated, which, however, 
16 not the case Dr Gregory and Cap¬ 
tain Colby have also expressed some 
doubts as to the accuracy of M Biot'a 
observations, upon the ground that 
he removed his instrument two miles 
and a half to the north of the point 
to the latitude and temperature of 
which It had been adjusted, and that 
the prismatic block of stone, to which 
was fastened the screw which elevated 
or depressed the metallic plane, form¬ 
ing a tangent with the mass of the in¬ 
strument, was not sufficiently sunk in 
the earth, and secured What derange¬ 
ment this may have produced it is im¬ 
possible for us to ascertain, but the 
result, which gives the length of the 
pendulum 39 1719 inches foi the lati¬ 
tude of 60® 45' 35" north, is in per¬ 
fect accordance with theory 

It^is, however, ofithe greatest impor¬ 
tance to science, that such observation 
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should be repeated, by competent and 
accurate observers) in different parts of 
the world, particularly to the south of 
the equator; the multiplication of the 
results thus obtained would lead to very 
important conclusions as to the varia¬ 
tions in the force of gravity, and the 
density as well as the figure of the earth 
Impressed with this conviction, we 
have observed with extreme regret, 
that the expedition fitted out by the 
French government, under Captain 
Freycinet, for the express purpose of 
** invcbtigating the figure of the earth, 
and the elements of terrestrial magnet¬ 
ism,” has, either from neglect, igno¬ 
rance, or a variety of untoward acci¬ 
dents, returned, without in any degree 
accomplishing the purpose for which 
it was intended, or contributing a sin¬ 
gle fact of the smallest value to science. 
This entire failure is, indeed, glossed 
over in the best manner possible, in 
the report made to the Academy of 
Sciences on the subject of the expedi¬ 


tion, by MM. De Humboldt, Cuvier, 
Desfontaines, De Rossel, Biot, The- 
nard, Gay-Lussac, and Arago;* all 
detail IS purposely avoided, we are 
told It would ** be equally tedious and 
useless to describe the plan followed’* 
by Captain Freycinet, in his experi'- 
ments with the four invariable pen¬ 
dulums with which he had been fur¬ 
nished , and noconclusions are deduced, 
no comparisons instituted between the 
results of his observations at 11.10*73- 
neiro, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Isle of France, Port Jackson, and Ra- 
wak, (an island on the coast of New 
Guinea, only 1 'i' to the south of the 
Line,) with those of the astronomers of 
Europe in the northern hemisphere 
It woqjd have been difficult," as 
the learned academicians remark, to 
over-rate the value which observations 
made at Cape Horn, whose southern 
latitude 18 55® 59', would have pos¬ 
sessed in this investigation ," because, 
the number of oscillations performed 


* The brother of this gentleman, who, wc believe, is astronomer-royal of France, 
and one of the redactcurs ot the Annalts do Chimio, was draughtsman to the expe¬ 
dition, and IS the author of the account of it which has been published m the shape 
of Letters to a Fncnd in Pans ** Even in this book-making age, wc have seldom 
met with a huge quarto bolstered up with inatenals so utterly contemptible and 
worthless,—so fully shifted with raving sc ntimentalisra, and sUrk nonsense For ex¬ 
ample, he tells us, that “■ there arc boof,sm the jmblK hbrai y at Toulonthat Santa 
Cruz, where the immortal Nelson lost his arm, might have been taken without the 
smallest loss, that, after having accidentally observed the titles of a few Frencli works 
in the public library at Rio Janeiro, he quitted it, ** impressed with our greatness, 
and our superiority over so many nations,” that “ it is still considered problematical 
whether negroes are men or brutesthat slavery is, after all, an imi edible bh'ssing, 
that he had himself seen [[no one else eve r did ' j “ two young ladies, ri markable for 
iheir mildniss and bmcioknte, endeavour, by way of pastime, to cut, at a certain 
distance, with a whip, the face of a negrothat it would be as difhcult to cure a 
negro of the passion for thieving, as to ket'p a Gascon from boasting, ([[Is M I Ara- 
go a Gascon ?[] a Norman from perjury, a Breton from elrmking, and a b rcnchwomati 
from being a coquette,” that the Isle of branee is the Pans of India,”—which 
might be very true, if the Isle of France only happcncel to he in India, that, at last, 
they made “ a great geographical discovery,^’ the n iture ot winch the reader would 
hardly gue ss,—“ a spot of land in tile liorizon not laid domi in the cliartsand ten 
thousand sitmlar M Arago complain*-, that the Rra/ihan, Don Pedro de La- 

bonas, “ took them for a parrel of blockheads ,”—wc are very much inclined to 
think, that Don Pedro was in tlie Aght 
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in twenty-four hours by one pendulum 
of invariable length m different places, 
IS ascertained with so much greater 
piecision, in proportion as these places 
are at a greater distance in latitude 
but then some tnisfortune always hap¬ 
pens to the unlucky corvette Uranie ; 

a violent storm arose,' and did not 
allow her “ to stop at Cape Horn,” 
* simply because she attempted to double 
at an impropei season Observations 
at the Malouine Islands, it is true, 
might have supplied the place of the 
^intended ones at Cape Horn, but, 
“ very unfortunately,” the corvette 
was shipwrecked, and “ it was not 
to be expected that our navigators 
had sufficient time, or tranquillity 
of mind, to count minutely for whole 
days the oscillations of their pendu¬ 
lums *’ In a word, whatever “ was to 
be expected,” nothing has been per¬ 
formed, and the honour which this ex¬ 
pedition has reflected on its conduc¬ 
tors, IS much upon a par with the ser¬ 
vices It has rendered to science. 

The trigonometrical survey of 
France, ydered by the government, 
for the purpose of constructing a ge- 
^neral map of that country, is making 
considerable advances The measure¬ 
ment of the great perpendicular from 
Strasburg to Brest, and of the meri¬ 
dians and perpendiculars, two hundred 
metres distant from each other, which 
are intended to venfy that part of the 
primary series of triangles, which is to 
serve as a base to the secondary trian- 
gulation, IS nearly, if not already com¬ 
pleted The secondary triangles will 
then be subdivided by a triangulation 
of the third order, which will serve to 
base and rectify the more detailed la¬ 
bours of the cadastre For this pur¬ 
pose, however, a fourth triangulation 
will be necessary, upon which the to¬ 
pographical projections furnished by 
the cadastre, and reduced to a scale of 
a ten-thousandth part, will be found¬ 
ed, but to which will be added the 


figure of the soil, and the curves of 
level for every ten metres of elevation. 
In the execution of this work, for 
which, it seems, it has been found im¬ 
possible to procure a sufficient number 
of men of science perfectly competent 
to the task, M de Laplace, in order 
to prevent errois, or to render them as 
small as possible, when they cannot be 
altogether avoided, has applied the 
doctrine of probabilities to the diife- 
lent operations of geodesy, and M. 
Puissant has pointed out the means to 
be employed for giving a faithful re¬ 
presentation of a part of the surface 
of the earth 

The French having carried their 
geodetical labours into the western 
part of Switzerland, Professor Tres- 
chel has been employed by the Canton 
of Berne, to continue the triangulation 
across its territory. If this work shall 
be successfully accomplished, of which 
there is now hardly any doubt, and if 
the other cantons shall imitate the ex¬ 
ample of that of Berne, the European 
triangulation, which extends from For- 
mentcra, in the south, to the Shetland 
Islands in the north, and to the east of 
Geneva, to Munich and to Gotha, will 
be complete Mr Roger, a Swiss 
engineer, has also published the re¬ 
sults of a geometrical levelling of the 
chain of the Jura, comprised between 
lort I’Ecluse and Yverdon. The m- 
stiumcnt used in taking the different 
levels was the repeating circle, to which, 
like M. Delambre, Mr Roger gives a 
decided preference for this purpose 
over all others. He likewise enters 
into a comparative view of the respec¬ 
tive advantages and disadvantages of 
the trigonometrical and barometrical 
methods of obtaining the differences 
of level, and gives a decided preference 
to the former, as every man of science 
has done before him But to the geo¬ 
logist, the barometer, by the rapidity 
and the facility with which it may be 
employed, vs ill always prove an invalu- 
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able resource, and, in the hands of a 
careful and accurate observer, the re¬ 
sults obtained it, will be sufficiently 
correct for all practical purposes. 

Lastly, the Danish government has 
undertaken the measurement of an arc 
of the meridian, which, after having 
traversed Holstein, is to be continued 
across the kingdom of Hanover, at 
the expense and in conformity to the 
ordeis of the government of that 
country 

On the subject of Metforology, 
M de Humboldt, in a very learned Me¬ 
moir, inserted in the Annales de Chttnie, 
(xiv 5 ) on the lower limit of per¬ 
petual snow in the mountains of Hi¬ 
malaya, and in the equatorial regions, 
has demonstrated, from his own, and 
the observations of other travellers, 
particularly Captain Webb, that the 
curve of perpetual snow is not an iso¬ 
thermal line, and that it neither indi¬ 
cates the point of congelation, as had 
been generally admitted without suffi¬ 
cient inquiry, nor even a stratum of air 
of equal temperature; since at Chim¬ 
borazo, the temperature at the point 
where the perpetual snow commences 
IS ^-1.5°, at Saint Gothard, —3 7®* 
and within the Artie circle, —6® 
The limit of the snow follows the 
course of the lines of equal annual heat 
(isothermal') less than it does the inflec¬ 
tions of the lines of equal summer, 
(isotheral ) Like the possibility of 
cultivating the vine, it depends on the 
division of the annual heat among the 
different seasons, on the length and 
temperature, more or less elevated, of 
the summers, on the number of months 
during which the temperature is above 
4® or 5®, on the quantity of snow 
which falls in winter, on the prevail¬ 
ing direction of the winds, on the po¬ 
sition, more or less continental, of the 
given places, on the extent and height 
of the surroundtpg plateaux, on the 
steepness of the summits, on th& mass 


of the neighbouring snows, &c. In 
general, it appears that of all the phe¬ 
nomena connected with the distribu¬ 
tion of heat over the surface of the 
globe, this 18 , perhaps, the most com¬ 
plicated, because the Aiost dependent 
on locality Thus, by reason of the 
heating of the plains during summer, 
the limit of the perpetual snow is more 
elevated in the interior of cemntnes 
than upon the coasts, or in continenl;p 
inferior in the quantity of radiating 
surface The conformation of high 
mountains, as well as several causes 
which exist in the upper regions of 
the air, likewise exert a manifest influ¬ 
ence on the line of perpetual snow y 
but that line of snow whieh M de 
Humboldt calls the inferior limits or 
the curve which passes through the 
greatest height at which the snows con¬ 
tinue during the whole course of the 
year, is susceptible of a maximum and 
minimum of elevation in each zone, nay 
even under the equator, where the mean 
temperature of the months differs so 
little ; and it is this quantity which 
he designates the annual osnllaiion of 
the limit of the tnjenor snow In pro¬ 
portion as we recede from the tropic 
this phenomenon of the annual oscilla¬ 
tion of the snow becomes more and 
more irregular. From his own ob¬ 
servations and those of other travellers, 
calculated according to uniform me- 
methods, M de Humboldt has found, 
that between 1® and 1° 28' of south 
latitude, the inferior limit of perpetual 
snow on the continent of South Ame¬ 
rica oscillates, as represented by the 
following numbers .— 


Tenses 

Rucupichinca, Lat OHIO'S 2155 

Huahuapichinca, 24 GO 

Aiitisan, Idt 0«3T'S 249S 

Corazon, lat 0" 32' S 2458 

Cotopaxi, lat 0" 41' S 2490 

Chimborazo, lat 1'’ 28' 8 , 2471 


M«>an, 2471 


16 
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Upon similar data he has also de¬ 
termined, that under the first 19** of 
north latitude, the curve of perpetual 
snow maintains itself at an elevation 
of 2SS0, or, at least, of 2300 toises, 
*and that the annual oscillation of the 
■ limit, which, under the equator, seldom 
exceeds 15 toises, amounts, under the 
parallel of 19® of north latitude, to 376 
toises. Trom the latitude of 19® north 
(that of the volcanos of Mexico,) to 
the pifrallcl of 30® north, the height 
of the snowy ridges has not been de¬ 
termined, and hence no conclusions 
can be deduced respecting the lower 
^imit of perpetual snow, and the oscil¬ 
lations to which It IS liable The zone 
comprehentled between the parallels of 
27 5® and 36®, is that of the I^imalaya 
. mountains, certainly the most elevated 
chain on the face of the globe, though 
Its extent from east to west is little more 
than a fifth part of that of the chain of 
the Andes M de Humboldt thinks, 
that his views respecting the height of 
the smw, and the deveiopem^nt of 
vegetation on the southern declivity 
of the Hiipalaya, are in a great mea¬ 
sure confirmed by the late mcasure- 
tiuents of Captain Webb The. c, in 
the parallel of SO®, the snows com¬ 
mence, if not at 3700 metres, (1900 
toises,) as the admeasurements of Mexi¬ 
co, the Peak of TenerilFe, the Sierra 
Nevada of Granada, and the Py renees, 
would have led us to expect, at lenst 
at 3800 or 3850 metres (1938 or 1964 
toises) of elevation above the level of 
the sea If, as the measurements of 
Captain Webb appear to indicate, the 
perpetual snow on the northern decli¬ 
vity of the Himalaya only commences 
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at or above the elevation of4900 iiietrea 
2515 toises), the calculations of M. 
e Humboldt are in error by more 
than 1074 metfes, or 550 toises $ but 
the instance of the Pyrenees proves, 
that, under the temperate zone, moun¬ 
tains whose summits rise 150 toisc4ibr 
thereby, above the limit of the snow in 
the neighbouring mountains, may con¬ 
tinue covered with snow from a com¬ 
bination of several local causes On 
the northern declivity of the Himalaya, 
the border or limit of the snow has 
never be§n directly measured ; we only 
know with certainty, that, in the mid¬ 
dle of summer, there was none in a val¬ 
ley situate in 31® of latitude, and at an 
elevation of5077 metres, or2605 toises; 
aud that, under the parallel of 31° 15', 
there are rich pasturages, and cultiva¬ 
ted lauds, producing wheat, at the ele¬ 
vation of 4550 metres, or 2334 toises 
On the continent of South Americi^ 
and under the equator, but ]kA^||aux 
much less extensive than tho^^^nos- 
somed in the Himalaya, Mj^Tllum- 
boldt found the inLrior limit of the 
snow 2460 toises, the superior limit of 
the cultivated lands, producing wheat, 
1650 toises, aud the limit of pasturage' 
2100 toises—M de lluiiiboldt then 
proceeds to shew, that the elevation of 
the snow on the northern, so different 
from that on the southern declivity of 
the Himal tya, is to be ascribed to a 
Cl rtain combination of causes ; such as, 
the temperature of the plains, the heat 
and duration of the summers, &c., and 
concludes with the following table, 
which gives a synoptical view of the 
results.— 


VOI XIV PART I 
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Re^ns 0 ^(he Globe where the Mountains nse aho/ve the Lmtt of 

perpetual Snow * 

Equator Andes of Quito (Africa / 

10“ of lat Sierra de Merida, Sierra uc Santa Marta fMonts al Komn >) 

20“ of lat Plateau of Mexico , Mowna liotoa, in the Sandwich Iblands, Upper 
Peru (New Holland !*) 

30“ of lat Himalaya j Atlas, near Alorocco , Etna ^ Sierra Nevada of Grqt- 
nada, Coast of Caramama, Chili (New Holland 


Ascertained Height Perpetual Snore 


Andes of Quito 

Volcano of Purace, near Popayan 
Tolima 

Nevados of Mexico 
Peak ot Tenenfto 
Himalaya 

Southern Declivity 
Northern Dethvity 
Sierra Nevada ot (irenada 
Summit, not the interior limit 
Etna, only patches of snow 
The Summit, which hardly ei: 

gion ol perpetual snow 
Caucasus 
Pyrenees 

Alps of Switzerland 
The Carpathian Mountains . 
Norway 


I 


the cold summers of the coast. 


LatitUflc 

Tone*. 

1“ O' to 1*- 30' 

2460 

2" 18' 

2111 

4" 40 

2380 r 

18“ o‘)' to 19“ 12' 

« 21 'jO 

28“ 17' 

30" «)" to 'll" 4' 

190S 

19 50 
2605 ' 

37“ 10' 

1780 

37“ 10' 

] 500 

rc-| 

1719 

42" to 43“ 

1650 

. 424" to 43“ 

1400 

45i“ to 404“ 

1371^ 

49“ 10 

1330 

01“ to 62“ 

830 

07“ 

600 

. 70“ . 

550 

; of) 

J 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 


Professor John Christian Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, has, for many years, 
been engaged in inquiries respecting 
the identity of chemical, electrical, and 
magnetic forces; and, as far back as 
the year 1807, proposed to try “ whe¬ 
ther electricity the most latent had any 
action on the magnet ” At that time, 


no experimental demonstration of the 
peculiar opinions he entertained had 
been made , but his perseverance and 
constancy m pursuit of this inquiry, 
both by experiment and deduction, 
were, in the winter of 1819, rewarded 
by the discovery of the identity of 
electricity and magnetism, a fact, of^ 


• The regions where actual measureiucuts have been performed, are indicated by 
the Italic charaM''r • 
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the existence of which no one except 
himself had ever entertained the slight¬ 
est idea,but which, when once known, 
in<itantly drew the attention of scien¬ 
tific men throughout all Europe, and 
particularly in France and England. 
Fortunately, M Oersted’s own account 
of this discovery has been published ; 
it 18 full of important matter^ contains, 
in a few words, the results of a great 
number of experiments and observa¬ 
tions, hnd, with a subsequent paper, 
which has also appeared, comprises a 
very large portion of the facts which 
are yet known relative to this intcrtst- 
subject It is chitfly to these sources 
we are indebted for the account we are 
now to lay before our readers of M. 
Oersted’s very remarkable disoovery 
• Upon the excitation of the voltaic 
apparatus, by the proper arrangement 
of Its plates and fluid, it is known that 
certain powers are communieated to its 
extremities or poles, which enable 
them, when attached to an electrome¬ 
ter, to shew, by their divergence, a 
certain tension of electricity, or, when 
connected-together by fluids, wires, or 
"CtlreFconductors, to heat or decom- 
jflfcse them When the two poles of 
such an apparatus are connected by 
conductors of electricity, the battery 
is discharged , that is, the tension of 
the electricity at the poles is lessened, 
in proportion to the conducting power 
of the substances employed , good 
conductors, as the metals, discharging 
It instantly and entirely, bad conduc¬ 
tors with more or less difficulty But 
as the instrument has within itself the 
power of renewing its first state of ten¬ 
sion on the removal of the conducting 
medfum, and that in a very short space 
of time. It is evident that the connect¬ 
ing substance, whether a good or a 
bad conductor, is continually perform¬ 
ing the same office during the whole 
time of Its contact, that it did the first 
moment, and that, in this situation, it 
must be in a different state from that 


in which It exists when separated from 
the apparatus A metallic wire may 
therefore be einployed to connect the 
two poles, It will discharge a power¬ 
ful apparatus, and,consequently, what¬ 
ever takes place in the connecting me¬ 
dium, IB here compressed into a very 
small place Now, whatever be the 
cause which is active within the con¬ 
necting wire, whether it be the passage 
of matter through it, or the induction 
of a particular state of its parts, very 
extraordinary effects are produced If 
small, the wire becomes heated, and, as 
its size IS diminished, or that of the ap¬ 
paratus increased, the heat rises to an 
intense degree, apparently without any 
limitation, except from the influence of 
external circumstances, or the altera¬ 
tion of the wire Another effect, and 
It IS that which forms the discovery of 
Professor Oersted, is, that if brought 
towards a magnetic needle, it has the 
power of attracting and repelling it in 
a constant manner, and in obedience to 
certain simple laws For example, if 
a magnetic needle be left to take its 
natural direction, and then a straight 
portion of the connecting wire be 
brought above it, and parallel to it, 
that end of the needle next the nega¬ 
tive pole of the battery moves towards 
the west If the connecting wire be 
depressed on either side of the needle, 
so as to come into the horizontal plane 
in which the needle is allowed to move, 
there is no motion of the needle in that 
plane, but it attempts to move in a ver- 
ticlc circle, and would do so, were it 
not for the imperfect suspension, and 
the influence of terrestrial magnetism. 
When the wire is on the east of the 
needle, the pole of the needle next the 
negative end of the battery is elevated; 
when on the west, depressed If the 
connecting wire be placed below the 
level of the needle, similar attractions 
and repulsions follow, but m directions 
oppqpitc to those obserared wlicn its po¬ 
sition is above; the pole of the needle 
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opposite the negative end of the bat¬ 
tery, now declines eastwards. That 
these facts may be more easily retained 
in the memory, Professor Oersted pro¬ 
poses the following formula The pole 
above which the electricity en¬ 

ters, IS turned to the west , under vihich, 
to the east 

From the above, and other experi¬ 
ments, M Oei sted collected that the 
“ Llccltical conflict performs circles,” 
in other words, that the movement of 
the ncetUe took place in a circle round 
the connecting wires, for, without this 
conditio , it set ms impossible that the 
one part of the uniting wire, when pla¬ 
ced below the magnetic pole, should 
drive It towards the east, and, when 
placed above it, towards the west, it 
being the nature of a circle, that the 
motions in opposite parts should have 
an opposite direction Whenever the 
needle is moved in a horizontal, or any 
other ciiclc, flora the position it natu¬ 
rally assumes, the power of the earth 
event tendsto restore that position, and 
16 , consequently, an active force oppo¬ 
sed to the power of the wiie, and tend¬ 
ing to lessen the declination which the 
needle would otherwise have Also, 
when the wire is bi ought into the same 
horizontal circle w'lth the needle, its 
effect over it is shewn by the elevation 
and depression of its opposite ends , 
and It IS the mode of suspension, com¬ 
bined with the magnetic power of the 
earth, which prevents it from traver¬ 
sing a vertical circle bat if the mode 
of suspension be so arranged as to al¬ 
low the needle free motion in every di¬ 
rection, and the magnetic power of the 
earth be neutralized, or counteracted, 
either by the position of the needle, or 
the vicinity of another magnet, a much 
simpler idea of the relative movements 
of the wire and needle may be obtain¬ 
ed It IS certainly difficult to place 
the apparatus in this perfect state , but 
It may be so ar^ranged as to enable us 
to examine the movements, first in one 


direction, and then in another It will 
then be found, that, if the connecting 
wires of a sufficiently powerful appara¬ 
tus be placed near a magnetic needle, 
so as to pass close jsy its centre, the 
needle will arrange itself directly across 
the wire, whatever be the previous po¬ 
sition of the two ; that if the wire be 
earned round the centre of the needle, 
or the centre of the needle round tha 
wire, the same relative position of both 
will continue, and that the direction 
of the needle across the wire is not in¬ 
different, but has Its poles always in*a 
constant position to the poles of the 
battery. If the positive pole of a bat 
tery be on our right-hand, the hfega- 
tive on the left, and a wire connect 
them, tl»tn a needle, placed above the 
wire, will point the north pole from,' 
and the south pole towards us , be¬ 
low It, the south pole from, and the 
north towards us Suppose the con¬ 
necting wire and the needle represent¬ 
ed by two small rods, named accord- 
ingly, and fastened permanently to¬ 
gether, these rods will represent the 
wire and the needle in all oositions ; 
for, however the one be placet}, tin, 
other will correspond to it If 
Wirt be then moved along the needle, 
towards either extremity, strong at¬ 
traction will take plate between it and 
the pole,notwithstanding tin same part 
of the wilt* be employed , and, in the 
two positions, the poles are contrary 
to each other. In this case, it appears 
that the same point of the wire has the 
power of attracting both the south and 
north pole of the needle. If, while the 
wire is thus situated near the end of the 
needle, the latter be turned i ound, so 
that the poles be interchanged, sfrong 
repulsion will follow , the same point 
which before attracted both poles, now 
repelling both If, when the wire is. 
near the extremity of the needle where 
the attraction is strongest, it be moved 
round the end, so as to go from one 
side to the other, keeping the same 
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point constantly towards the needle, its 
attractive power over the needle will 
be found to increase as it appi caches 
the end, but remains on one side of it, 
to diminish as it turns the end, to 
iTirst^h when exactly opposed to the 
' pole^^md as it passes on the other 
side, to assume repulsive powers, which 
igrill be strongest at the extremity of 
'^ihe pole on the side opposite that 
where the wire was at first situated 

In sdl these cases, the positions as¬ 
sumed by the wire and needle, whe¬ 
ther the result of attraction or repul¬ 
sion, are the same as those already de- 
’^"Scribed, except that the wire is now 
nedr^e end of the needle instead of 
the middle'; and it will be found, that 
all the attractions and repulsions may 
.be reduced to four positions of the 
needle to the wire, in which it forms 
tangents with it If, in either of them, 
the poles of the needle be reversed, the 
tangents remaining in the same direc¬ 
tion, repulsion will take place Hence 
It IS easy to see how any individual 
part of the wire may be made attrac¬ 
tive or retuilsive of eithei pole of the 
—magilPflc needle, merely by change of 
^^ition. 

The magnetic property does not de¬ 
pend upon the metal employed, or its 
form, but is exerted by any of the me¬ 
tals ; for example, a tube filled with 
mercury, which forms the circuit be¬ 
tween the poles—the only difTcrcnce 
being in the quantity of effect produ¬ 
ced It continues also, though the 
conductor be intenupted by water, 
unless the interruption be of great ex¬ 
tent The magnetic influence of the 
wire extends through all sorts of sub- 
standes, and acts on the needle beyond, 
just as happens in common magnet¬ 
ism. 

In the voltaic apparatus, quantity, 
not intensity, is wanting to produce 
this effect in an eminent degree. A 
single galvanic arc is sufficient for the 
purpose. A plate of zinc, six inches 
square, placed in a trough of copper. 


filled with diluted acid, enabled the 
wire, which connected the two metals, 
to act powerfully ; and, with a simi¬ 
lar arrangement, the zinc plate having 
a surface of a hundred square inches, 
an effect was produced on the needle 
at the distance of three feet 

The results thus obtained by M. 
Oersted, were immediately repeated' 
and confirmed by a great number of 
philosophers in different countries, 
particularly by MM. Ampere, Ara- 
go, Boisgeraud, Biot, Savart, Berze¬ 
lius, Sir Humphry Davy, and Mr 
Faraday. M Ampere proved by ex¬ 
periment, that the voltaic pile itself 
acted in the same manner as the wire 
connecting its two poles, produced 
an instrument called a galvanometer, 
for ascertaining thio action , announ¬ 
ced the new fact, of the attraction and 
repulsion of the twro wires connecting 
the poles of a battery , and shewed 
that the magnetic needle, which had 
previously been used to prove the mag- 
mtic attractions and repulsions of the 
wire, could be replaced by anothci 
connecting wire like the first This 
discovery seemed to prove, that the 
phenomena of magnetism depended 
upon no peculiar power resident in 
the magnet, but were produced by 
electricity alone. He has also formed 
a thcoiy to account for the magnetic 
phenomena by electrical powers only, 
assuming that magnclE are merely 
masses of matter, around the axes of 
which electrical cui rents are moving 
in closed curves—an hypothesis which 
seems to be ednfirmed by the results 
of the experiments instituted for that 
purpose, as detailed to the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Seicnnes 

M Arago has ascertained, tint the 
connecting wire of the battery attracts 
iron filings exactly as a common mag¬ 
net dots. This fact proves, that the 
wire has not only the power of acting 
on tho^ bodies already magnetized, 
but that it was itself capable of deve¬ 
loping magnetism in iron that had not 
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previously been magnetized. This at¬ 
traction took place with wires of brass, 
silver, and platina, and was so strong 
as to act on the filings when the wire 
was brought near them, without ac¬ 
tual contact. It was in consequence 
of the discovery of this fact, that M. 
Ampere, in his experiments relative to 
electrical currents, was led to expect a 
much greater effect, if the connecting 
wire were put into the form of a spi¬ 
ral, and the piece to be magneti/cd 
placed in its axis ; and the results have 
fully confirmed this expectation, for 
the effect of a helix was found greatly 
to exceed that produced by a straight 
connecting wire. 

The experiments of M Boisgcraud 
are only variations of those previously 
performed by M Oersted The ob¬ 
ject of MM Biot and Savart, was to 
determine the law by which a connect¬ 
ing wire acts on magnetized bodies; 
and, having instituted a number of ex¬ 
periments with this view, they arrived 
at the following result, which expresses 
the action exerted by a molecule of 
austral or boreal magnetism, placed at 
any distance from a fine indefinite cy¬ 
lindrical wire, rendered magnetic by 
the voltaic current —Let a line pass 
from this molecule perpendicularly to 
the axis of the wire, the force which 
draws the molecule is perpendicular to 
this line, and to the axis of the wire, 
and Its intensity is inversely as the dis¬ 
tance. 

The only remarkable feature in the 
experiments of M Berzelius, consists 
in his employing bands of tin and pa- 
rallelopcpids, instead of a round wire, 
to connect the two poles of the bat¬ 
tery, in consequence of which he thinks 
that the magnetic phenomena present 
themselves under better circumstances 
for observation His conclusion is, 
that the internal magnetic state of a 
transverse section of the wire, may be 
represented by., two magnets placed 
with their opposite poles together, so 


that if the wire employed be square, it 
will then be a metallic parallelopepid, 
through which the electric current 
moves, each of its angles being a mag¬ 
netic pole, equal in extent to the length 
of the parallelopepid, thioiigh wlj^Ii 
the current is passing The opposite 
angles will be magnetic poles of the 
same kind, while those which termi¬ 
nate the face will have differefit poles 
Hence, in passing a needle round the 
wire, four poles should be found, a 
north, a south, a north and a south 
The President of the Royal Society 
of London has also performed a num¬ 
ber of experiments on this curious sub¬ 
ject of inquiry, the details of/ivivich 
possess very high interest We can af¬ 
ford roqm for little more than a bare 
enumeration of the results at which he 
arrived The connecting wire affected 
the needle, as M Oersted has descri¬ 
bed, which was immediately attribu¬ 
ted to the wire itself becoming mag¬ 
netic ; and this was instantly proved 
by the wire attracting iron filings, as 
in M. Arago’s experiment above-men¬ 
tioned This effect took p\acc in any 
part of the wire, and anywhertr'‘ui thi 
battery Steel needles placed on t{^ 
connecting wire became magnetic; 
those parallel to the wire acted like 
the wire I'seif, those across it had 
each two poles Such as were placed 
under the wire, the positi\ c end of the 
battery being cast, had north poles on 
the south of the wire, and south poles 
to the north Those needles above 
were in the opposite direction , and 
this was constantly the case whatever 
was the inclination of the needle to the 
wire On breaking the connexion, the 
steel needles across retained their mag¬ 
netism, while those parallel to the wire 
lost It at the moment Wires of platina, 
silver, &c in the same situation, were 
not rendered magneti.., except when 
by accident they formed part of the 
circuit Whatever was the position of 
the battery or wiie, the effect was the 
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same. Contact was not found to be 
necessary, for the effect was instanta¬ 
neously produced by mere juxtaposi¬ 
tion, though thick glass intervened ; 
and filings arranged themselves in right 
>l>jjie8 across the wire, on a glass plate 
hefdover it at the distance ol a quar¬ 
ter of an inch The effect was pro¬ 
portional to the quantity of electricity 
jiassing* through a given space, with¬ 
out any relation to the metal transmit¬ 
ting it Increasing the size of the 
plates, proportionally increased the 
magnetic effects of the connecting 
wires The wire connecting a bat- 
^ tery of sixty pairs of plates, did not 
half so much filings as when 
the battery was arranged so as to form 
thirty pairs of plates of twice the size 
The magnetic powers of th# wire in¬ 
variably rose with its heat Consider¬ 
ing that a great quantity of electrici¬ 
ty was necessary to produce sensible 
magnetism. Sir H. Davy concluded 
that a current from the common ma¬ 
chine would have no effect, while a 
discharge would, and this he found 
tb be true, the poles of the needle 
being situated exactly as 
.^efore In these experiments, a bat¬ 
tery of seventeen square feet, being dis¬ 
charged through a silver wire, one- 
twentieth of ail inch in diameter, ren¬ 
dered bars of steel two inches long, and 
from one-tenth to one-twentieth of an 
inch in thickness, so powerfully mag¬ 
netic as to lift up pieces of steeUwire 
and needles, and even to communicate 
the effect to needles at the distance 
of five inches from the wire, though 
water, or thick plates of glass or me¬ 
tal, intervened. By these kinds of ex- 
pesiments it was also found, that a 
tube, oiic-fourth of an inch in diame¬ 
ter, and filled with sulphuric acid, did 


not conduct electncitv enough to ren¬ 
der steel magnetic ; that an explosion 
through air made the needle transverse¬ 
ly to It magnetic, though not so strong¬ 
ly as a wire would have done; that 
steel bars in the circuit, or parallel to 
It, did not become magnetic ; and that 
two bars placed together across the 
wire passing through the common cen¬ 
tre of gravity, shewed no magnetism 
after the discharge and before they 
were separated, but exhibited opposite 
poles on separation From all which, 
Sir H concludes, that magnetism is 
produced whenever concentrated elec¬ 
tricity 18 passed through space. 

On arranging numerous wires in cir¬ 
cles, and other directions round the 
discharging wire, it was found after 
the discharge that all were magnetic, 
and the poles exactly as before express¬ 
ed, the north pole of one needle being 
towards the south pole of the next, 
and in a constant relation to the course 
of the discharge. The connecting wire 
being divided by small wires,into three, 
four, or more paits, and the voltaic 
battery discharged through them, they 
were ail found to have become magne¬ 
tic, and took up separate cylinders of 
filings, the opposite sides of two of 
which, when brought together, at¬ 
tracted each other. From this it was 
expected, that, when the similar sides 
were brought together, the filings on 
them would attract each other This 
was accordingly tried by two battenes 
arranged parallel, but in opposite di¬ 
rections The j^ings on these con¬ 
necting wires repelled each other, and 
connecting wires of platinum and fine 
steel without filings exhibited similar 
phenomena of attrae'tion and repul¬ 
sion * On placing straight pieces of 
platinum, silver, and copper-wire, on 


* These experiments, it will be observed, are, in c^ely respect, the same as those 
performed by M Ampere, on the attraction and repulsion ot two connectifig wires, or 
electrical currents, as he calls them, and lead prqpisely to the same conclusion 
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two knife-edges of platinum connect¬ 
ed with the opposite poles of a battery, 
they were found to be attracted and 
repelled in directions similar to those 
already indicated Sir H has likewise 
pointed out a very simple method of 
making magnets, viz. by fixing bars of 
steel across, or circular pieces of steel 
fitted for horse-shoe magnets round, 
the electrical conductors of buildings, 
and exposed situations. > 

The last individual whose labours m 
this newly-explored region of science 
we shaU notice at present, is Mr Fara¬ 
day, of the Royal Institution His at¬ 
tention was first directed to the ven- 
fication of the results obtained by pre¬ 
ceding inquirers as to the attractions 
and repulsions of the needle by a con¬ 
necting wire ; but in attempting this, 
he ascertained that the position of the 
needle with respect to the wire great¬ 
ly modified the effects produced; that 
the apparent attraction of the needle 
on one side, and consequent repulsion 
on the other, did not occur under all 
circumstances, but that according 
as the wire was placed nearer to, or 
farther from, the pivot of the needle, 
attraction or repulsion was produced 
on the same side of the wire. Hence he 
concludes, that the centre of magnetic 
action, or the true pole of the needle, 
is not placed at its extremity, but in 
Its axis at a httle distance from its ex¬ 
tremity and towards the middle, that 
this point has a tendency to revolve 
round the wire, and the wire round the 
point; and that, as tfie same effects in 
the opposite direction take place with 
the other pole, each pole has the power 
of acting on the wire by itself, and not 
as any part of the needle, or as con¬ 
nected with the opposite pole The 
attractions and repulsions he considers 
merely as exhibitions of the revolving 
motion in different parts of the circle 
Our limits will not permit us to de¬ 
scribe the numerous and interesting ex¬ 
periments of Mr Fkraday with theS>oles 


and wires arranged in different ways, 
nor to enter upon the consideration of 
the facts which he has brought for¬ 
ward to determine the influence of 
terrestrial magnetism in producing the 
effects obtained by a common magneti 
From his experiments, however; he 
has deduced the cause of the direction 
taken by M. Ampere’s curve, which 
he considers a polygon of an infinite, 
number of sides, shewing, at the same 
time, that the attempt of those sides to 
rotate by terrestrial magnetism, would 
place the curve in the position which 
M Ampere found it to take in his ex¬ 
periments Mr Faraday concludes this 
part of the subject by stating 
pectation, ** That in every part of the 
terrestrial globe, an electro-magnctic 
wire, if left to the free action of ter¬ 
restrial magnetism, will move in a plane 
(for so the small part we can expen- 
ment on may be considered) perpen¬ 
dicular to the dip of the needle, and in 
a direction perpendicular to the cur¬ 
rent of electricity passing through it ” 
In consequence of this law an expecta¬ 
tion was entertained, that where the dip 
was small, a difference in the weight^ 
an electro-magnetic wire might be per^ 
ceived when the current passed through 
It in different directions. In endea¬ 
vouring to determine whether, in these 
latitudes, the difference was percepti¬ 
ble, a very remarkable effect was ob¬ 
served A piece of wire being suspend¬ 
ed from a lever, and very fine wires let 
dip from It into two cups of met- 
cury. It became apparently lighter every 
time the electrical current was passed 
through It either the one way or the 
other; but this effect was at last found 
to be, not a real alteration in the weight 
of the wire, but an affection of the mer¬ 
cury with which It was in contact 
Hence it was concluded, that when 
electricity passes from a fine wire into 
mercury, or from mercury into a fint 
wire, an effect is produced equivalent 
to a diminution of the cohesive atti ac- 
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tion of the mercury. Whether such a 
diminution really takes place, or the 
effect in question is to be ascribed to 
some other cause, remains to be de¬ 
termined by further experiments 
^Wc reserve the full account of M. 
Alii |*ere*8 theory of electrical currents, 
for the scientific chapter of our suc¬ 
ceeding; volume The outline above 
^iren, Will, however, afford our readers 
a pretty correct notion of the zeal and 
success with which the career of dis¬ 
covery in this interesting branch of sci¬ 
ence, so happily opened by M Oer¬ 
sted, has been prosecuted by the expe¬ 


rimental philosophers both of England 
and France Taking the phenomena 
of the polarization of light, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the discovery of the identity 
of the chemical and electrical powers, 
to which our attention has just been 
directed, it seems no longer doubtful 
that light, magnetism, and electricity, 
are only different modifications of one 
substance, and that the general law, by 
which their apparently incompatible 
phenomena shall be reconciled and ex¬ 
plained, will, at no great distance of 
time, be evolved 
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PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPniOAl. DISCOVERY, 


J^arnfs KTpeditwn to the North — Franklin’s Land Journey •^Kolzehue’s 
Voyaze—Discovery of New South S/uf lands—I yon’s Journeif to Fez m 
—Neia African Expedition —Burchhardt s Travels to the North Foypt — 
Bcfzonis Besearches in Egypt.—Frazer s Tour through the Ilimmaleh. 


IIndlii this head, the foremost place 
in this department must, indisputably, 
be assigned to the expedition icturn- 
cd honi the northern seas, and from 
discoveries made, as it were, beyond 
tlie boundaiics of nature herselh An 
almost unprecedented interest had 
been excited relative to this voyage, 
both in the public, and among all the 
Clicks of science The dating career 
with which the expedition liad rush¬ 
ed into the depth ot the tro/en re¬ 
gions, the nij sterious manner m which 
it had disappcaied, and been, as it 
weie, buried among them , its sud¬ 
den re-appearance, af tei hojie had al¬ 
most c'piled, gave to Its nairative all 
theintcKst ol romance bcience and 
navigation looked to it for the solu¬ 
tion of some of then most interesting 
])robltms, and for the examination ot 
nature, iiiulci an aspect which she 
never picsuitcd, unless to those da¬ 
ring mortals, who thus thiust them¬ 
selves into licr^most awful iccesses 
A decided scepticism had pfevailed 


at the Admiralty, and in other natal 
elides, as to Lancastei Sound beiag 
a bay enclosed by land, the belief of 
which had induced Captain Ross to 
return without exploring iLhafriidit,-.. 
Lieutenant, now Captain Pariy, 
mg also ot this opinion, and entir- 
taining confident hopes of finding it 
a passage into the Arctic ocean, vas 
selected for the conduct ot a new tx- 
pedition In fitting this out, nothng 
was omitted which could rende it 
efficient for so arduous an object. 

Two vessels wei c prepared, one 
called the Hecla, ot ^’7^ tons, luilt 
oiJginally for a bomb vessel, andcar- 
rying a company of fifty-eight per¬ 
sons , the other, called the Grijer, a 
twelve gun bug ot 180 tons, vith a 
Clew of thiit>-six men. 'i'lu first 
was commanded by Captain Parry 
himself, the other, by laeuenant 
Luldun Roth had the whole <f their 
outside covered w'lth an exti, lining 
of oak plank, and their bowsdefend- 
ed by strong plates of iron. A large 
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stock of coals was lod^red as ballast, 
and every care was taken to supply 
the crew with warm clotlies and Iresh 
provisions 

The expedition, thus equipped, 
ind furnished with every kind of 
scib^ntific instruments, set sail fiom 
Deptfoid on the 4th May, 1819 On 
the 4th July, they were nearly in the 
. latitude of Lancaster Sound, but on 
the opposite side ot Baffin’s Bay, the 
whole centre of which consisted of 
one unbroken mass of ice. Unwilling 
, to lose time by making a circuit of 
the bay, as on the former voyage. 
Captain Parry determined upon an 
efie5;^to work his way across this 
barrier'^ Accordingly, the crews set to 
woik, w ai ping and heavin|^their way 
between the floes, but the obstacles 
were so great, that they were obli¬ 
ged, in many cases, to saw their way 
through the ice, an operation never 
befoie attempted. By these eftbits, 
and by the aid of a strong easterly 
wind, they forced their way across in 
the coui‘-e of six days On the 2d of 
August, they found themselves it the 
-^ncutli of Lancaster Sound , and had 
,^e gratification of noticing, that tins 
was a month earlier than in 1818, 
though they had sailed a fortmght 
later 

On the 3d, the expedition entered 
the Sound, and on the 4th, they had 
completely passed that mountain bar¬ 
rier, which, under the influence of 
visual deception, had been supjioscd 
to bai all farthei passage An extra¬ 
ordinary exultation was felt at over¬ 
coming this obstacle, and at eiiteiing 
into a depth of unknown seas, Avheie 
every houi's sul would be a disco- 
vciy, and wheie, fiom the early sea¬ 
son of the y cai, they might hope to 
effect much The locks here weie 
particulaily lugged and piecipitous, 
resembling immense walls in nun 

On leaving Lane istei Sound, the 
ships entered Bailow’s Strait, winch 


seems to be with difficulty distin-^ 
guished. Its channel being merely a 
continuation of the other After ad¬ 
vancing a <«^tain space, however, to 
where the left side was diversified by 
some small island^ to which the name 
of Prince Leopold was given, they 
found it completely blocked with ice, 
and were obliged to seek a passage 
down a broad inlet, called Prince Re¬ 
gent's inlet, but in a short time they 
found It also blocked up, and were 
obliged to return to the first chan¬ 
nel Happily, the ice there was found 
to be dissolved, and they were able 
to proceed in a due westerly course. 
They now passed a succession of is¬ 
lands, making an almost continuous 
coast on their right, while on the left, 
or to the south, the open Polar sea 
extended At length they came to 
an island larger than any of the i est, 
to which they gave the name of Mel¬ 
ville Island. On the 4tli September, 
they crossed the meridian ot 110®; 
and Captain Parry was able to an¬ 
nounce to the exulting crew, that 
they had eai ned the reward attached 
by government to the altaniracnt of 
that longitude. They procei tied about 
three degrees farther west, to Cape 
Pi evidence , but the ice then set in 
with such intensity, that it became 
absolutely necessary to return to a 
secuie haibour, which they had pass¬ 
ed, and which, as it behoved them to 
spend the wintei there, they named 
Wintci llaiboui Ihe entiancc was 
now guirdcd by a held of ice two 
miles and a quaiter broad, wdneh it 
was pccessaiy to cut through with a 
saw, and then, with gieat laboui, to 
float away the fidgments This af- 
toided two days and a half of haid 
labour to botli the crews. Having 
thus brought the ships into a secure 
position, they dismantled the whole 
ot the masts except the lower one, 
dqiosiLcd the boats, yatiU, masts, 
aml®iiggmg, in a shade elected for 
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them on ehore, and raised a housing 
over the deck, as a covering for their 
winter habitation The sun still threw 
a few uncertain beams from the south- 
ern horizon; but they had the gloomy 
prospect of losing his light for nearly 
three months, and being left to the 
dim twihght of an Arctic winter 
In this situation, where the spints 
of the crews would have been so apt 
to flag. Captain Parry displayed equal 
judgment and ingenuity in contriving 
amusement and occupation for them. 
He set on foot a weekly paper called 
the North Georgia Gazette and Win¬ 
ter Chronicle, of which Captain Sa¬ 
bine was editor, and twenty-one 
numbers were composed within the 
Polar circle. Plays were also com¬ 
posed and acted by such of the offi¬ 
cers as felt themselves inspired by 
any of the dramatic and histrionic 
talent. Excursions abroad were kept 
up as much as possible, and the ofh- 
cers usually rambled out two hours 
in the day, unless when prevented 
by the drift, to escape the dangers of 
which they were obliged never to re¬ 
move above a mile or two from the 
vessel Captain Parry complainsy 
however, of the dull and tedious mo¬ 
notony of the scene, which, day after 
day, presented itself " To the south¬ 
ward was the sea, covered with one 
unbroken surface of ice, uniform in 
its dazzhng whiteness, except that, 
in some parts, a few hummocks were 
seen thrown up somewhat above the 
general level. Nor did the land af- 
fiird much greater variety, being al¬ 
most entirely covered with snow, ex¬ 
cept here and there a brown patch 
of bare ground in some exposed situ¬ 
ations, where the wind had not al¬ 
lowed the snow to remain When 
viewed from the summit of the neigh¬ 
bouring hills, on one of those c3m 
and clear days which not unfrequent- 
ly occurred duriqg the winter, the 
scene was such as to induce contem¬ 


plation, which had, perhaps, more of 
melancholy than of any other feeling. 
Not an object was to be seen, on 
which the eye could long rest with 
pleasure, unless when directed to the 
spot where the ships lay, and where 
our little colony was planted The 
smoke which there issued from the 
several fires, affording a certain indi¬ 
cation of the presence of man, gave a 
partial cheerfulness to this part of the 
prospect, and the sound of voices, 
which, during the cold weather, could 
be heard at a much greater distance 
than usual, served now and then to 
break the silence which reigned a- 
round us,—a silence far different *rOiii 
that peaceful composure which cha¬ 
racterizes the landscape of a cultivated 
country, it was the death-1 ike still¬ 
ness of the most dicary desolation, 
and the total absence of animated ex¬ 
istence " 

One of the most reraaikablc of the 
observations here made, was the ex¬ 
cessive intensity of the cold Fiom 
the 5th November to the 22d April, 
the thermometer was constofitlj be¬ 
low zero The average of November 
was 20 degrees below zero, of Uev" 
cember, 21; of January, 30, of Fe¬ 
bruary, 32. The average of the year 
was 1 33 above zero, which is 30 de¬ 
grees below the freezing point, v here- 
as, according to calculations founded 
on its place upon the globe, it ought 
to have been 36 Yet the inconve¬ 
nience experienced from this intense 
cold, was surprisingly little, and, 
indeed, the greatest cold which tli6y 
experienced was quite tolerable in 
calm weather. Two of the sailors 
had, at different times, their hands So 
frost-bitten, that it was necessary to 
cut of! the fingers The cold produ¬ 
ced a remarkable effect on the men¬ 
tal faculties, and gave often the ap¬ 
pearance of stupid intoxication The 
sufferers spoke thick and indistinctly, 
and could not return a rational an- 
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swer till the retumiitf^ circulation 
restored the faculties The only other 
painful sensation wras that of snovr- 
blindness, resembling what is felt 
. when sand or ilust gets into the eyes. 
It was cured by a solution of sugar 
of lead 

The observations on the variation 
of the needle were among the most 
important made during this voyage 
As they proceeded westward from 
Baffhi^s Bay, the deviation produced 
by the ship's action increased uni- 
. formly and rapidly On the 7th Au¬ 
gust, in lat 73®, they witnessed, for 
the first time, the curious phenome- 
noir«af the directive power of the 
needle "Viecoming so weak as to be 
completely overcome by that action, 
the needle pointing to the north pole 
of the ship About the 102d degree 
of west longitude, the variation chan¬ 
ged flora westerly to easterly, so that 
this point, which they passed on the 
27th of August, must have been a 
few degrees to the nortli of the great 
magnetic pole. 

The Am ora Borealis was observed 
■“much less frequently than had been 
'M'xpectcd S ome striking halos, parhe¬ 
lia, and paraselenae, were seen. One of 
the most remaikable observations was 
on the tiansmission of sounds, which 
took place so perfectly, that persons 
weie heard distinctly conversing m 
ihcir ordinary tone of voice at a mile, 
and sometimes at a grcatei distance. 
Tins phenomenon seems satisfactorily 
traced m the Edinburgh Philosophi¬ 
cal Journal to the umfoim density of 
the air, which presented nothing to 
divide oi interrupt the sonoious un¬ 
dulations 

On the 1st August, the two vessels 
weie able to leave Winter Haiboui, 
and entertained sanguine hopes of 
making farther important discuvei les 
They were disappointed, however, 
aftei a few days' sailing, to find the 
sea so completely obstructed with 


ice as to make it mipossible to pro¬ 
ceed westward, and, after beating 
about for some time, they had no al¬ 
ternative but to turn and direct their 
course homewards On the 29th Oc¬ 
tober, they touched at Peterhead, 
and, on the 3d November, arrived in 
the Thames. 

In the following year, (1821,) a 
new expedition was fitted out under 
the same enterpnzing commander 
The existence of an ocean to the 
north of America being establish¬ 
ed, there was leason to suppose, 
that It might be more advantage¬ 
ously entered from the unexplored 
sounds on the north of Hudson's Bay, 
which, there was every reason to be¬ 
lieve, must communicate with it The 
expedition would thus sail in a lower 
latitude, and would avoid that chain 
of islands, which, stretching along 
the tract explored by Captain Parr^ 
formed a perpetual mdus of icebergs. 
Two years have now elapsed since 
the sailing of this expedition, and we 
still await Its result 

In the summer of 1819, contempo¬ 
raneously with Captain Parry's first 
departure, a land expedition had been 
sent under Captain franklin, for the 
purpose of proceeding from the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay factory, and tracing the 
coast of the Northern ocean It ar- 
1 ived at the factory too late m the sea¬ 
son to proceed till the tonmientement 
of the iollou ing summer 11 then set 
out, but the difficulties of the route 
were so great, and the season of the 
year during which travelling was pos¬ 
sible so short, that they were obliged 
to spend the winteis of 1818-19 and 
1819-20, in lug-houses belonging to 
the company upon the lakes Sora^ 
notices were, duiing that time, trans¬ 
mitted, but we need not anticipate 
the more full detail sincq received 

\^iile Britain was making these 
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extraonlinary efforts to perform the 
Circuit of the American coast from 
the\itst, anothei powei^was sliivinaf 
to cfti'Ct tilt <3 mie object on an ojipo- 
sitc side lliibsii, \\hidi claimed the 
teiritoi V borddiii" on, and pailly in¬ 
cluded in, the unknown woild of the 
north, fitted o.it, in 1815, the Uuiick, 
commanded by Lieutenant Otto Von 
Kotztbue, to penetrate thiongli lieh- 
ring’s Sti nts, ascei tain the sepaiation 
of the tw'o continents, and jienetiatc 
as far cast as possible '1 lit Jlurick 
left PI V mouth in C)t tobei, 1815, and, 
after pissing C ipe Horn, pioceeded 
across that now beaten tiact, the Pa¬ 
cific The chief novelty occurred at 
the solitny spot of Easter Island, 
whcie the lormeily peaceable inha¬ 
bitants wcie seen coming out to meet 
them with their faces painted led, 
white, and black, and making the 
most furious and menating gestuies. 
2 he liusbiatib avoided landing, but 
af ter w ards learned the cause of tins in¬ 
dignation, which was, that an Ameri¬ 
can vessel had earned off twenty-two 
of the inhabitants, to people a new 
colony iuimed at Masafuero Kotze¬ 
bue passed several detached islands, 
which hc*^ put down as discoveries, 
though It seemsdoubtful if they did not 
belong to formerly explored groups 
On the 3()th July, the expedition 
entci ed its sphere of discovery, being 
at Prince of Wales Cape, on the Ame¬ 
rican side of Belli mg’s Sti ait Beyond 
this Cape was a long tiact of low 
land, covered with luxuiiant veidme 
The few natives whom they saw were 
filthy and disgusting in their appear¬ 
ance ; whenever approached, they 
uttered yiieicing cries, and assumed 
threatening attitudes. All the habi¬ 
tations at which the Russians landed 
were deserted, and only dogs remain¬ 
ing , but they were built with a good 
deal of neajncss, having wooden par¬ 
titions formed from the vast quantity 
of drift wood brought down tVic Ame- 
16 


rican rivers, and wafted hither by the 
current. After pissing an island seven 
miles long, they enteied a deep in¬ 
let, 1 mining eastwaid into the conti¬ 
nent Kot/ebue spent tlinteen duys 
in exploiing tins inlet, but without 
being able to disiover any passage, 
except one on the we*.tein side, and 
anotliti on the south eastern shore, 
appalently communicating with Nor 
ton Sound It stem^ doubtful, how- 
evei, if he examined with sufhcient 
care to ascertain that there really was 
no communication with the Arctic 
ocean The inhabitants of this bay 
looked at the Russians wnth much 
wonder, having nevt*i befoip seen 
Europeans, but they were lncndly 
and peaceable, excessively cagei foi 
tobacco The aspect of the countiy 
was singukirlygenial, everything was 
green , here and there were floweis 
in blossom, and no snow was seen 
but on the tops of the mountains at 
a great distance The vegetation is 
described as richer than in the inte¬ 
rior of Laurence Bay There is some¬ 
thing, indeed, vciy singiikir m the 
difference of temperature of the two" 
opposite continents “ Ice and snow,’* 
says Kotzebue, have maintained 
their rule here (on the Asiatic side) 
since last year, and in this state wc 
find the whole coast, while in Ame¬ 
rica, even the summits of the highest 
mountains are fiee from snow , there 
the navigator sees the coast covered 
with a gi een carpet, while here, black, 
massy locks, frown upon him, with 
snow and icicles ” 

Kotzebue, on coming out of this 
inlet, instead of proceeding c'astward, 
as the objects of his mission w'oulcl 
have dictated, employed the lest of 
the season in surveying the opposite 
coast of Asia Having spent the win¬ 
ter in the South Sea, he icturned next 
season to tlie vicinity of the Straits , 
but, moved by the broken state of 
his health, and by other cucumstan- 
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ces, which would not have weighed 
with a British captain, he determined 
upon retiacing his steps round the 
world to Russia His Aictic disco¬ 
veries were, thcicfore, limited to the 
^ examination of the above-mentioned 
Lilet. 

This navigator spent the winter in 
a group of (or.d islands, extending 
jfrom 6® to 12® of noith latitude, and 
lioni 187® to 19S® of west longitude 
This-group, if he did not discover, 
he at least sui veyed much more ac¬ 
curately than any foimer navigator 
He and his naturalist, Chamisso, wcie 
thus also enabled to inspect much 
more accurately the origin and pro- 
giess of*thesc extiaoidinaiy fabiies, 
which are forming ovci tj^e whole 
extent of the Pacific Ocean It ap¬ 
pears that, though the coral insects 
build upwards from the bottom, they 
select shoals oi i ocks rising to no very 
great distance from the surface of the 
water. The whole circuit of these 
being, by their operations, laised to 
the top, foims a ridge, enclosing a 
sort of Vke or lagoon, which, how¬ 
ever, 18 gradually diminished by the 
^rals fastening themselves to the 
sides of the ridge, and gradually ex¬ 
tending it. This process goes on, 
till the ivholc circuit is filled up with 
these submarine erectioift They are 
not raised, however, beyond the 
height at which they lemain almost 
dry at ebb tide They are thus still 
unfit for the habitation of man, till 
various floating marine substances 
have been aggregated to them, till 
plants, bushes, and finally, trees, have 
struck root, and, by their decomposi¬ 
tion, have formed layers of soil, which 
gradually raise them permanently 
above the level of the wateis It is 
impossible not to contemplate with 
wonder the inflnite resources of the 
great Ai chitect, who, by these appa¬ 
rently insignificant instiuments, is 
carrying on piocesscs, which, m the 


course of ages, will spread a peopled 
continent over the mighty waste of 
the Pacific 

At tins period, a very unexpected 
and unsonght-ioi discovery was made 
m a quite opposite direction, amid 
the tracts stretching towaids the An- 
tarctK pole Ihe early maps had laid 
down a large ti act of continent to the 
south-east of Cape Hoin Our mo¬ 
dern wisdom had held this as a chi¬ 
merical and gratuitous assumption, 
founded on an imaginaiy balance, 
supposed iiecessii ily to exist between 
the northern and southern lands In 
fact, the tiact delineated was sailed 
over by Captains Furneaux and Cook, 
111 1770 and 1771, with the express 
view of examining whether this land 
existed, but thej could find no trace 
of It They did not consider, that 
charts laid down in that impel feet 
state of navigation, were very likely 
to err by several degrees The mas¬ 
ter of a common merchant vessel now 
stumbled on what Cook had sought 
for in vain Mr William Smyth, of 
the brig Williams, of Blythe, think¬ 
ing that Cape Horn might be wea¬ 
thered better by taking a more south¬ 
erly course than usual, and having 
brought his ship, in February, 1819, 
into lat 62 40 S, and long 60 W , 
saw many holds of ice floating about, 
and an appearance of land He was 
driven to the north by hard gales ; 
but he again discovered it quite dis¬ 
tinctly He saw more land to the 
westward, and, though its aspect was 
bare and locky, yet there was little 
snow, and the air was temperate 
His duty to his employers lendered 
it impossible to go farther at that 
time 

When Ml Smyth came to Monte 
Video, cvciy one laughed at Ins pre¬ 
tended discovery of land, and at last 
he began to doubt Ins own,^yes Ha¬ 
ving, Jiowever, obtained a freight for 
Chill* he determined to satisfy him- 
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self fully whether there was land or 
not. On coming to his old position, 
he full surely discovered the land, 
and surveyed an extent of coast 
stretching for about ten degrees of 
longitude, (55® to 65® W,) and vary¬ 
ing from 62® to 63® of S latitude. 
The land was high and rocky, and 
the tops of the mountains covered 
with snow. He saw distinctly the 
appearance of trees, resembling Nor¬ 
way pine, and the aspect of the 
whole coast appeared Norwegian 
The most attractive part was a little 
bay, called Shirreff's Cove, forming 
a most secure harbour Besides seals 
and sea-otters, it abounded with the 
real spermaceti whale to a degree be¬ 
yond what he believed to exist in any 
other part of the globe. The abun¬ 
dance of penguins and sea-fowl, as 
well as of wild land-fowls, and fresh¬ 
water ducks, was such as to give the 
idea of a land fitted for the habitation 
of man. 

On Mr Smyth’s return, his report 
was no longer doubted, and a consi¬ 
derable interest was excited, for it 
was conceived, that nothing could be 
more beneficial to the southern whale 
fishery, than a settlement at this point, 
the great distance from any land be¬ 
ing the main source of the inconve¬ 
nience and danger that attended that 
trade It was even understood that 
a goveinment survey was to have 
been made, which does not seem to 
have been done, and the observa¬ 
tions since obtained, have not tended 
to encourage the hope of any practi¬ 
cal benefit being likely to arise from 
the discovery. 

Africa, that long-established seat 
of wonder and di'^'^ovtiy, conlinaed, 
as butore, to bring forth its ample 
share of dis ppointment and disaster 
No opcnyig seemed more promising 
than that whicK was (lorded to Mr 
Ritchie, with his companions. Lieu¬ 
tenant Lyon and Mr Bclforil, when 


they left Tripoli in company with the 
Sultan of Fezzan, with the strongest 
recommendations to him from the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, to whom he was 
subject Accordingly, they were con¬ 
ducted in perfect safety to Mourzouk, 
the capital of Fezzan, being only 
obliged to conceal their Christian pro¬ 
fession, and to pass for Mamelukes 
Mourzouk, however, was an unfortu¬ 
nate situation, being intensely hot, 
and surrounded by pools of stagnant 
water, so that even the natives are 
liable to fever and ague In a few 
days they were seized with dysen- 
teiy and bilious fever, and languished 
through the whole summer ^Their 
money, at the same time,*was ex¬ 
hausted . and their distress was great¬ 
ly aggravated by the treacherous 
conduct of Mukni, the Sultan, who, 
though still pretending friendship, 
not only withheld all aid, but studi¬ 
ously prevented their receiving it. 
His object seems to have been, in 
case of their wished-for death, to seize 
upon their effects. Their only relief 
was derived from the spQntaneous 
chanty of some individuals. At 
length, on the 20th November, ^ 
Ritchie expired, after having been for 
some time in a state bordenng on de¬ 
lirium 

After this dismal catastrophe of 
the leader of the expedition, Messrs 
Lyon and Belford gave up the hope 
of fulfilling the grand objects of their 
expedition. Having recovered their 
b cal til, however, and obtained a re¬ 
mittance of 1000/, they undertook 
an expedition to the southern part of 
Fezzan, and went as far as Tegerry 
The country was found ban en, tand 
overrun with wild animals The slave 
tiade, oi, to speak more properly, 
slave-stealing, is earned on to a la¬ 
mentable extent Bands of Arabs 
surround a village during the night, 
and, making the attack at daybreak, 
usually succeed in securing the whole 
of the inhabitants. The elTcmmate 
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negroes seem to have no means of 
escape but in swiftness and dexterity, 
which they often practise in wonder¬ 
ful perfection Mr Lyon saw brought 
into Mourzouk a caravan of about 
^400 slaves, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, many of them in a dreadful 
state of exhaustion, which did not, 
however, appear to move any pity 
in their savage masters 

Mr Lyon and Mr Belford now re¬ 
turned to Tripoli, without any at¬ 
tempts to penetrate farther into the 
interior of Africa. The perseverance 
of government, however, was not to 
be worn out by the most repeated 
disappointments A new expedition 
was sent in the same direction, at the 
head of which was Dr^Woodney, 
Lieutenant Clapperton of the royal 
navy, and Lieutenant Denovan of the 
army At the same time, a naval ex¬ 
pedition was fitted out to explore the 
coast between Tripoli and Egypt, an¬ 
ciently celebrated under the names 
ofCyrenaicaand Marmoiica, and con¬ 
taining Berenice, Ptolemais, Cyrene, 
and other cities There is no coast 
which, from different causes, has been 
*less visited by the moderns; and it 
IS expected to present man} splendid 
monuments of antiquity, which the 
hereditary skill of Mr Beethy will 
well qualify him to delineate 

The Afiican Association had to 
lament the premature death of Mr 
Burchhardty one of the most active 
and promising of their missionaries 
They were able, howevei, at this 
time, to present to the public the re¬ 
sult of two journeys made by him to 
the south of Egypt, and towards the 
Red Sea In the first, he followed 
the course of the Nile as far as Dar 
Mahass, on the frontier of Dongola 
He found the banks divided into a 
number of petty states, the Meleks 
or chiefs of which were almost abso¬ 
lute , and society appeared m a very 
rude and turbulent state. The prin- 
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cipal inhabitants of Dar Mabasa were 
slave-merchants, carrying on the trade 
for the supply of Cairo. The Mame¬ 
lukes wei e at that time established at 
Dongola, from which they have since 
been driven. 

Mr Burckhardt had an opportunity 
of carefully examining the wonderful 
excavated temple at Ebsambal, and 
discovered, amid the sand in which 
they were nearly buried, four vast 
colossal statues One, whose head 
appeared above the sand, displayed 
a most expressive youthful counte¬ 
nance, approaching to the Greciim 
model of beauty, and seemed likely 
to be from 65 to 70 feet high, the ear 
being a yard and four inches in length. 
It appeared to belong to the finest 
period of Egyptian sculpture, while 
other hieroglyphics on the face of the 
rock were of very indifferent execu¬ 
tion. 

In Mr Burckhardt’s second jour¬ 
ney, he followed the tract by which 
Mr Bruce had returned, leaving the 
Nile at Syene, and striking across the 
great Nubian desert till he rejoined 
the river near Shendy This desert 
did not appear to him quite so dieary 
as those of Syria and Suez, thougn 
its aspect IS much moi e rugged The 
mountains of granite did not rise high¬ 
er than 1000 feet The caravan suf¬ 
fered very considerably from thirst 
during the last five days On reach¬ 
ing the Nile, they found themselves 
first in the district of Berber, inha¬ 
bited by a race highly endowed as to 
external form, being taller than the 
Egyptians, with countenances almost 
Grecian . and with a complexion 
which, though nearly as dark as that 
of the negroes, had much more deli¬ 
cate tints Their moral character, 
however, w unfortunately the very 
woist possible. They are abandon¬ 
ed to intoxication^ and Ivery species 
of debauchery; quarrels are almost 
continual, and often decided by the 
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knife or the sword, and there is no 
kind of subordination or regular go¬ 
vernment. 

Frcim Berber, our traveller pro¬ 
ceeded to Shendy, a town on the 
Nile, which, througl! the influence of 
a protecting government, has become 
very commercial It is, indeed, the 
mam seat of the East African slave 
trade, whence the unfortunate vic¬ 
tims of cupidity arc transported from 
the interior, and distributed through 
Arabia, Syria, and Egj pt The de¬ 
tails given of the manner in which 
this trade is conducted being very 
curious, we shall collect and extract 
them. 

“ I calculate the number of slaves 
sold annually in the market of Shendy 
at about five thousand, of whom about 
two thousand five hundred are ear¬ 
ned off by the Souakm merchants, 
and fifteen hundred by those of 
Egypt; the remainder go to Dongola, 
and to the Bedouins, who live to the 
east of Shendy, towards the Atbara 
and the Red Sea J have already 
made some mention of the places 
fromwhence these slaves come Those 
brought from Kordofan to Darfour 
are, for the greater part, from the 
idolatrous countries of Benda, Baadja, 
Fetigo, and Fertit, to the south and 
south-west of Darfour, from twenty 
to forty days from Kobbe, each of 
these countries speaks a separate lan¬ 
guage. The Darfour merchants ti ade 
with Fertit, which lies about twenty 
days distant from Kobbe, in a south¬ 
erly direction, the country is moun¬ 
tainous, and Its inhabitants arc wholly 
ignorant of agriculture, but they have 
tasted the luxury of Dhourra and 
Dokhen ; and arc said, in cases of a 
dearth of these grains, to sell even 
their own children to procure them. 

“ Far the largest proportion of the 
slaves imported m Shendy are below 
the age of fifteen * All of them, both 
male and female, arc divided bv the 


traders, with reference to age, intc 
three classes, namely, Khomasy, com¬ 
prizing those apparently below Hbn 
or eleven years, Sedasy, tliose above 
eleven, and below fourteen or fifteen ; 
and Balegh, or grown up, those of 
fifteen and upwards The Sedasy arc 
the most esteemed, when I was at 
Shendy, a male of this class was worth 
fifteen or sixteen dollars, provided he 
bore the marks of the small-pox, 
without which a boy is not worth 
more than two-thirds of that price ; 
a female was worth from twenty to 
twenty-five Spanish dollars. The price* 
of the male Khomasy was twelve, of 
the female, fifteen dollars The male 
Balegh seldom sells for more than 
eight or ten dollars, and there is but 
a small proportion of this class, be¬ 
cause It IS thought, both in Egypt and 
Arabia, that no great dependence can 
be placed upon any slave, who has 
not been brought up in the owner’s 
family from an early age. Hence 
there IS a great reluctance to the pur- 
chasing of grown-up slaves for do¬ 
mestic purposes, or even for ’labour¬ 
ers The Baleghs are chiefly bought 
by the Bedouins, who employ thoin* 
as shepherds. The Bishareiii have 
many of them in all their encamp¬ 
ments. Grown-up female slaves, al¬ 
though past the age of beauty, some¬ 
times sell for as much as thiity dol¬ 
lars, if they are known to be skilful 
in working, sewing, cooking, &c 
In Syria, few slaves aie kept, those 
which I have seen there are, for the 
greater part, imported by the cara¬ 
vans from Bagdad, and tome from 
Souahcl, on the Mozambik coast 
** The treatment which the slaves 
experience from the traders is rather 
kind than otherwise The slaves are 
generally taught to call their masters 
Abouy, my father, and to consider 
themselves as their children They 
are seldom flogged, are well fed, are 
not over-worked, and are spoken to 
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in a kind manner ^ all this^ however^ 
results not from humanity in the tra¬ 
ders, but from an apprehension that, 
under different treatment, the slave 
would abscond; and they are aware, 
|hat any attempt to prevent his flight 
close confinement would injure 
his* health , for the newly-imported 
slaves delight in the open air, and 
Teluctantly enter houses, which they 
look upon as prisons But when they 
are once in the desert, on the way to 
their final destination, this treatment 
as entirely changed, the traders know¬ 
ing that the slaves have no longer 
any means of escaping, give a loose 
to their ravage temper At Shendy 
I often overheard my companions, 
who, although savage enough, were 
certainly not of the worst class of 
slave-merchants, say to each other, 
when a slave had behaved ill, and 
they were afraid of punishing him, 
‘ Let him only pass Berber, and the 
Korbadj will soon teach him obedi¬ 
ence’ The Souakin tradeis, with 
whom I afterwards travelled, shewed 
as little humanity, after we had pass¬ 
ed Taka The health of the slave, 
howev^, IS always attended to, he 
is regularly fed, and receives his share 
of water on the road at the same time 
that his master drinks, and the young¬ 
est and most delicate of the females 
are permitted to ride upon camels, 
while all the others perform the jour¬ 
ney on foot, whether it be to Egypt 
or Souakin, as they had done from 
Darfour to Shendy The hardiness 
of the young slaves is very extraor¬ 
dinary , after several successive days, 
marph, at the rate of ten or twelve 
hours a-day, I have seen them, in the 
evening, after supper, playing toge¬ 
ther, as if they had enjoyed a long 
rest. Females with children on their 
backs follow the caravan on foot; and 
if a camel breaks down, the owner 
generally loads his slaves with the 
packages If a boy can only obtain, 


in the evening, a little butter with 
his Dhourra bread, and some grease 
every two as three days to smear his 
body and hair, he is contented, and 
never complains of fatigue. Another 
cause which inddces the merchants 
to treat the slaves well, is their an¬ 
xiety to dissipate that horror which 
the negroes all entertain of Egypt, 
and of the white people. It is a com¬ 
mon opinion in the black slave coun¬ 
tries, that the Oulad er-Rif, or clnl- 
dien of Rif, as the Egyptians are 
there called, devour the slaves, who 
are transferred thither for that pur¬ 
pose Of course the traders do every¬ 
thing in their power to destroy this 
belief, but, notwithstanding all their 
endeavours, it is never eradicated 
from the minds of the slaves. Ano¬ 
ther teirible apprehension which they 
have, is of a small jumping animal, 
which they aie told will live upon 
then skin, suck their blood, and leave 
them not a moment's rest By tins 
description they mean fleas, which 
aie entirely unknown in the interior 
paits of Soudan, and of which the 
most cuiious stones are told by the 
people of the country, in enumerating 
the supeiior advantages of then own 
country ovci those ot Egypt Other 
vermin, liowevci, more to be dieaded 
than fleas, are too common among 
them. '1 he fear of being mutilated, 
on their arrival in Egypt, operates 
poweifully also upon the minds ol 
the young slaves. 

Slave boys are .always allowed 
complete libcity within the yard of 
the house, but the gi own-up males, 
whose characters cannot be depended 
upon, or whose dispositions aie un¬ 
known, are kept m close confinement, 
well watched, and often chained. On 
the journey they aie tied to a long 
pole, one end of which is fastened to 
a camel's saddle, and the otlfer, which 
is forked, is passed on each side of 
the slave’s neck, and tied behind witli 
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a strong cord, so as to prevent him 
from drawing out his head, in addi¬ 
tion to this, his right hand is also 
fastened to the pole, at a short dis¬ 
tance from the head, thus leaving 
only his legs and left arm at liberty, 
in this manner he marches the whole 
day behind the camel, at night he 
is taken from the pole and put m 
irons. While on my route to Soukin, 
I saw several slaves carried along m 
this way. Their owners were afraid 
of their escaping, or of becoming 
themselves the objects of their ven¬ 
geance , and in this manner they would 
continue to be confined until sold to 
a master, who, intending to keep 
them, would endeavour to attach them 
to his person In generrl, the traders 
seem greatly to dread the effects of 
sudden resentment in their slaves, 
and if a grown-up boy is only to be 
whipped, his master first puts him in 
irons. 

" It IS not uncommon to hear of a 
slave-dealer selling his own children, 
bom of negro women, and instances 
occur daily of their disposing of fe¬ 
male slaves who are pregnant by 
them, in such cases, the future child 
of course becomes the property of 
the purchaser. Most of the traders 
have old slaves, who have been for 
many years in their service, these 
are placed over the young slaves 
bought in trade, and become very 
usefiil in travelling, but even these 
too I have seen their masters sell, 
after they had become members, as it 
were, of the family, merely because 
a high price was offered for them It 
IS in vain to expect in a slave-trader 
any trace of friendship, gratitude, 
or compassion 

Slave girls are everywhere 30 
per cent dearer than males of the same 
age Ti}ey are called in these coun¬ 
tries Khademe, and not Djare, as in 
Egypt The finest of them dire kept 
by the traders themselves, and are 


called Serrye; their masters allow 
these girls great liberty, which they 
often abuse. It is falsely asserted by 
the caravan traders in Egypt, that it 
IS a custom among them to respect 
the chastity of the handsome female 
slaves ; on the contrary, the traders oo 
not observe the slightest decorunf in 
their intercourse with the slave girls. 

** Slavery in the East has little 
dreadful in it but the name, male 
slaves are everywhere treated much 
like the children of the family, and 
always better than the free servants. 
It IS thought a mean action to sell a 
slave after he has been long resident 
in a family If a slave behaves ill, 
he IS generally sent into the country 
to work as a labourer m the fields of 
his master Female slaves who are 
servants in families, are not so well off 
as males, because they generally suf¬ 
fer much from the jealousy of their 
mistresses It is only by the Turkish 
soldiers that slaves are ill-treated " 
From Shendy,MrBurckhardt struck 
across to Souakin, a great port on the 
Red Sea, which carries on 'the com¬ 
munication between Nubia and Ara¬ 
bia Tlie tract was partly deseft, 
partly occupied by the district of 
Taka, which is famed for its fertility 
through all this part of Africa Not¬ 
withstanding the imperfect cultiva¬ 
tion, Its dhuurra is excellent, and 
supplies not only Souakin, but the 
opposite ports of Arabia The Arabs 
of Taka are robust, hardy, and war¬ 
like, engaged in continual warfare 
with their neighbours, the Bishareen. 

A/ Belzoni, during this period,laid 
before the public a full detail of his 
discoveries in Egypt These were at¬ 
tended with peculiar glory, from be¬ 
ing made, not in a remote and hither¬ 
to unfrequented region, but in a coun¬ 
try which had been the favourite ob¬ 
ject of modern research, in one, too, 
which had recently been subjected, by 
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large body of samns, to an investi- 
gallon boasted of as the most com¬ 
plete and diligent that had ever been 
made of any country. Yet the exer¬ 
tions of a singlet httie-aidedt and lit- 
Je-informed individual, traced out 
lobjects of the deepest interest, virhich 
had entirely escaped their notice. 

One of the two great pyramids had 
jecnopcned and explored, but the se¬ 
cond, called the Pyramid of Cephrc- 
les^ had hitherto defied the strictest 
3xamination. M Belzoni made many 
fruitless attempts , but at length he 
fixed upon a block of granite, simi¬ 
larly inclined to the one which had 
formed the entrance to the great py- 
amid This accordingly proved to be 
the true opening , and, after tracing 
a passage of upwards of a hundred 
feet, he came into the great chamber, 
46 feet long, chiefly cut out of the 
solid rock, 18 wide, and 23 high The 
principal object, and that for which, 
probably, the whole of this huge struc¬ 
ture had been reared, was a sarcopha¬ 
gus of granite, containing a small 
quantity of bones, which appeared at 
first to be human, and seemed thus to 
confirm the hypothesis, that the py¬ 
ramids were destined to be the tombs 
of the Kings of Egypt. An examina¬ 
tion in London, however, is under¬ 
stood to have proved, that these bones 
belonged to the buU, and that they 
formed thus symbols of the most blind 
and brutal superstition 

The other grand discovery of M 
Belzoni, was among the tombs of the 
Kings of Thebes f hey are situated 
to the west of the other great rums 
qf that city, m a secluded vale, en¬ 
closed by rocks Several had been 
opened many ages ago, but these 
were now completed rifled and defa¬ 
ced. M Belzoni, by opening a fresh 
one, saw it in all its original pomp 
and ornament The following is a 
short account, given by himself, of 
the mode of efiecting this object< 


On the 16th of October, 1817,1 
set a number of Fellahs, or labouring 
Arabs, to work, and caused the earth 
to be opened at the foot of a steep < 
hill, and under the bed of a torrent, 
which, when it rains, pours a great 
quantity of water over the spot in 
which they were digging No one could 
imagine that the ancient Egyptians 
would make the entrance into such 
an immense and supeib excavation, 
just under a torrent of water, but t 
had strong reasons to suppose, that 
there was a tomb in that place, from 
indications I had previously observed 
in my seat ch of other sepulchres The 
Arabs, who were accustomed to dig, 
were all of opinion that nothing was 
to be found theic; but 1 persisted m 
carrying on the work, and on the 
evening of the following day, we per¬ 
ceived the part of the rock that had 
been hewn and cut away. On the 
18th, early in the morning, the task 
was resumed, and about noon, the 
woikmen reached the opening,which 
was 18 feet below the surface of the 
ground. When there was room enough 
f 01 me to creep through a passage that 
the earth had left under the ceiling of 
the fiist corridor, I perceived imme¬ 
diately, by the painting on the roof,, 
and % the hieroglyphics in basso- 
relievo, that 1 had at length reached 
Che entrance of a large and magnifi¬ 
cent tomb. I hastily passed along 
this corridor, and carac to a staircase 
23 feet long, at the foot of which I 
entered another gallery, 37 feet if 
inches long, where my progress was 
suddenly arrested by a large pit, 3C 
feet deep, and 14 feet by 12 feet I 
inches wide On the other side, unc 
111 front of me, I observed a smal 
aperture, two feet wide, and two fee 
six inches high, and at the bottonr 
of the pit a quantity of rubbish. / 
rope, fastened to apiece^f wood, tha 
was laid across fhe passage, agains 
the projections, which formed’a kini 
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of door>way, appeared to have been 
used formerly for descending into the 
pitj and from the small aperture on 
the opposite side, hung another,which 
reached the bottom, no doubt for the 
purpose of ascending' The wood, and 
the rope fastened to it, crumbled to 
dust on being touched. At the bot¬ 
tom of the pit were several pieces of 
wood placed against the side of it, so 
as to assist the person who was to as¬ 
cend, by means of the rope, into the 
aperture It was not till the follow¬ 
ing day, that we contrived to make a 
bridge of two beams, and crossed the 
pit,when we discovered the little aper¬ 
ture to be an opening forced through a 
wall, that had entiiely closed what we 
afterwards found to be the entrance 
into magnificent halls and corridors 
beyond. The ancient Egyptians had 
closely shut it up, plasteied the wall 
over, and painted it like the rest of 
the sides of the pit, so that, but for the 
aperture, it would have been impos¬ 
sible to suppose that there was any 
further pioceeding. Any one would 
have concluded that the tomo ended 
with the pit. Besides, the pit served 
the purpose of receiving the rain-wa¬ 
ter which might occasionally fall in 
the mountain, and thus kept out the 
damp from the inner part of tlic tomb. 
We passed through the small aper¬ 
ture, and then made the full discovery 
of the whole sepulchre 

** An inspection of the model will 
exhibit the numerous galleries and 
halls through which we wandered, 
and the vivid colours and extraordi¬ 
nary figures on the walls and ceilings, 
which everywhere met our view, will 
convey an idea of the astonishment 
we must have felt at every step. In 
one apartment we found the carcase 
of a bull embalmed, and also, scatter¬ 
ed in various places, wooden figures 
of muminicsj covered with asphaltum, 
to presci\c them In some of *1110 
rooms wcic lying about, statues of 


fine earth, baked, coloured blue, and 
strongly varnished, m another part, 
were four wooden figures, standing 
erect, four feet high, with a circular 
hollow inside, as if intended to con¬ 
tain a roll of papyrus The sarcopha¬ 
gus of oriental alabaster, was found 
in the centre of the hall, to which*I 
gave the name of the Saloon, without 
a cover, which had been removed and 
broken , and the body that had once 
occupied this supei b coffin, had been 
cairied away We were not, there¬ 
fore, the first who had profanely en¬ 
tered this mysterious mansion of the 
dead, though there is no doubt it had 
remained undisturbed since the time 
of the invasion of the Persians ’* 

This sancophagus now ornaments 
the Biitiph Museum; and nothing hi¬ 
therto brought fiom the East, can be 
comjiared with it It is of the finest 
oriental alabaster, and tiansparent 
when a light is placed within it It is 
minutely sculptured within and with¬ 
out, with several hundred figures, not 
above two inclies high, representing 
probably the whole of the iunefal pro¬ 
cession and cciemonies relating to the 
deceased. 

M Belzoni spent also considerable 
time m exploring the other tombs 

It is scarcely possible, by descrip¬ 
tion, to convey an adequate idea of 
these subterranean abodes, or of the 
strange andhorriblefigurcs with which 
thi^ arc filled Most travellers are sa¬ 
tisfied with entering the large hall, the 
gallery, and staircase, in fact, as far 
as they can conveniently proceed; 
but M. Belzoni frequently explored 
the inmost recesses of these extraor¬ 
dinary excavations Of some of these 
tombs, many persons could not with¬ 
stand the suffocating air, which often 
occasions fainting. On entering the 
narrow passage," says M. Belzoni, 
'' which IS loughly cut in the rock, 
and ncaily filled up with sand and 
1 ubbish, a va&t quantity of dust rises. 
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HO fine, that it fills the throat and nos¬ 
trils, and, together with the strong 
«mell of the mummies, threatens suf¬ 
focation. In some places there is not 
more than th^ vacancy of a foot left, 
^ which you must contrive to pass 
through in a creeping posture, on 
pointed and keen stones, that cut like 
fragments of glass After getting 
through these passages, some ol them 
200 Ol SOO yards long, you generally 
find*a more commodious spot, perhaps 
high enough to allow a sitting pos- 
• tuie But what a place of rest • sur- 
lounded by bodies, by heaps of mura- 
inies on every side, which, previous to 
my being accustomed to the sight, 
impressed me with horror The black¬ 
ness of the walls, the faint kght given 
by the candles or torches foi want of 
air, the different objects that sui- 
rounded me, looking at, and seeming 
to converse with each othei, and the 
Arab guides, naked, and covei cd with 
dust, themselves resembling living 
mummies, absolutely formed a scene 
that cannot be described lii such a 
situation I found myself sevei al times, 
and, when exhausted, fainting, and 
•icarly oveicome, 1 sought a resting- 
place, and found one, my weight bore 
on the body of an Egyptian, and it 
crushed like a band-box. I naturally 
had recourse to my hands to sustain 
my weight, but they found no beUer 
support; so that 1 sunk altogether 
among the broken mummies, with a 
crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, 
which raised such a dust as kept me 
motionless for a quarter of an hour, 
waiting till It subsided again. 

y Thus I proceeded from one cave 
to another, all full of mummies, piled 
up in various ways, some standing, 
some lying, and some on their heads. 
The purpose of my researches was to 
rob the Egyptians of their papyri, of 
which 1 found a lew hidden in then 
breasts, tindci then arms, in the space 
above the knees, ui on the legs, and 


covered by the numerous folds of 
cloth that envelope the mummy ” 

M. Belzoni made also excursions 
into Nubia, and to several other dis¬ 
tricts bordering on Egypt, but with¬ 
out discovering anything so leinark- 
able without that country, as he had 
found mlhtn 

Tlie mighty mountain region of the 
Hirnmaleh, which towers behind our 
Indian settlements, had been the ob¬ 
ject, foi some time, of peculiar curi¬ 
osity A volume was published at this 
time by Mr Frazer, which, if it does 
not greatly extend our knowledge, 
gives us at least a more lively idea o£ 
their aspect and scenery In the 
course of the war against the Ghoor- 
kas, he was sent to invite some of 
the mountain tribes, who had suffered 
fiomthetrdepredations,to rise and act 
upon their rear In coming to the dis¬ 
trict of Sirmore, one of the lower 
stages of the Hirnmaleh, he found it 
eingulaily divided into very high 
ridges, usually not less than 5000 feet, 
with deep glens intervening, so that« 
the traveller had a most laborious suc¬ 
cession of ascent and descent In as¬ 
cending to the still loftier district of 
Joobul, he found the mountains co¬ 
vered with the most magnificent fo¬ 
rests, pines of all sorts, and of all 
ages, from the greenest state of yout^ 
to the most hoary state of decay. 
Hollies and oakshadgrown to the most 
gigantic size, with sycamore and yew 
of the most varied forms At one spot, 
a vista opened into the wild and aw¬ 
ful forest, through which the whole 
of the hills, in their various ridges, 
to and beyond the Sutlej, appeared 
boldly swelling, till they faded in the 
distance The cultivation was very 
great, and extraordinary labour had 
been exerted in fitting for it the al¬ 
most pel pendicular sides ok the moun¬ 
tains* Districts, winch seemed desti¬ 
ned by nature to depend upon others 
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for food, were thus enabled even to 
export grain. The external accom¬ 
modations of the natives are every 
way superior to those ol^ the Scotch 
Highlanders, but of then chaiacter 
nothing can be said in praise Not 
only, like other baibarians, are they 
prone to violence and plunder, in¬ 
volved in deadly feuds, and acknow¬ 
ledging no law but the sword , they 
are also cringing, servile, and abject, 
and wholly insincere in their piofes- 
sions of service Like Asiatic troops 
in general, they fight for pay, and 
whose biead they eat, his cause they 
will defend against country, friends, 
and relations ’* 

All the scenery hithci to seen ap¬ 
peared tame, when compared to that 
which presented itself when they ap¬ 
proached the mighty mountains, 
whence issue the sources of the Jum¬ 
na, and of the Ganges Bunderpouch, 
containing the source of the Jumna, 
is desci ibed as follows —- 

“ The scenery, on the whole, has 
very much changed its character, in¬ 
stead of the villages and extensive 
faces of cultivation, and shaip and 
steep, yet practicable hills, we now 
saw nothing but the brown rocks 
staring through the dark pine and oak 
woods, which hang shaggy around 
their brows, and clothe then feet, as 
Y^ell as the deeper and less stony 
glens, which are numerous and ro¬ 
mantic The tops of these hills are 
spotted With green or brown, as the 
bright verdure of the rainy season 
springs from the scanty soil, or is de¬ 
nied to the barren rock, and clouds 
and darkness hang over all Having 
reached the top of the ascent, we 
looked down upon a very deep and 
dark glen, called Paha Gadh, which 
IS the outlet to the waters of one of 
the most terrific and gloomy valleys 
I have ever seen The lofty peak 
Bucbooncha stretches forth a rugged 
ridge called Tolpoora, to the south¬ 


ward, which becomes continuous with 
Toonul, the lower part of which we 
crossed This ridge forms a side and 
part of the back of the valley or hol¬ 
low of Cot,ha, the chief ravine of 
which, liowevei, commences at the 
top of the bosom of Buchooncha, th 'j 
is joined by smaller, but equally rug¬ 
ged clefts from the back, which all 
unite tlieir waters below, and roll a 
great and rapid toiient to the Jumna 
“ But It would not be easy to con¬ 
vey by any description a just idea of 
the peculiarly rugged and gloomy 
wildness of this glen, it looks like the 
ruins of nature, and appears, as it is 
said to be, completely impracticable 
and impenetrable Little is to bo seen 
except davk rock ; wood only fringes 
the lower parts and the waters' edge, 
perhaps the spots and streaks of snow, 
contrasting with the gencial black¬ 
ness of the scene, heighten the ap¬ 
pearance of de^'Olation. No living 
thing IS seen, no motion but that of 
the waters, no sound but their roar ” 
The general comparative view of 
the scenery on the two rivers concen¬ 
trates a gi cat deal of information 

From the description given of ths 
nature and appearance of the banks 
of the Jumna, it may be conceived 
that nothing wilder or moie imprac¬ 
ticable could well present itself to the 
traveller’s view, than the scenes there 
witnessed , and I confess that this 
was my own idea. Nevertheless, it is 
certain that the character of the moun¬ 
tains that form tlie banks of the Bha- 
giruttee, in the quarter we have pass¬ 
ed to-day, IS not only different fiom 
that of any yet seen, but marked by 
features unspeakably more lofty, rug¬ 
ged, and inaccessible. There is even 
less of beauty, and more of horror; 
more to inspire dread, less to capti¬ 
vate The variety of chaiacter to be 
met with in these mountains, particu¬ 
larly after reaching their more re¬ 
mote and difficult regions, is remark- 
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able; and, to a person who has nnly 
travelled in the lower parts, and seen 
the better cultivated and more inha¬ 
bited tracts of the country, scarcely 
credible Perhaps a more complete 
and better marked example oi this 
cannot be produced m any purely 
mountainous country, certainly not 
in that under consideration, than is 
exhibited in the features we see, 
marking the beds ot the Sutlej, the 
PabuV, the Jumna, and the Bhagirut- 
tce (the bead of the Ganges ) 

. ** The mountains which form the 
valley of the Sutlej, particularly on 
the noith-west side, are brown, bat- 
ren, stec^, and rocky, but they have 
these characters without the gran¬ 
deur produced by lofty pre^-ipices oi 
fringing wood. The nullahs that fur¬ 
row them are dark, uninteresting 
chasms, and their breasts in general 
are unenlivened by cultivation, and, 
though their heights are thickly 
crowned with forts, there are no neat 
villages surrounded with trees, on 
which the eye may turn and rest from 
the dark desert around Such are the 
Cooloo hills, which met oui view from 
belowComharbein,cvento beyond Se- 
ran. And on the Ihschur side, though 
there may be somewhat more culti¬ 
vation above, and wood yields its ver¬ 
dure here and there, to embellish the 
valleys, still the lower parts of the 
hills, for a descent of full three miles, 
to the narrow, rocky, and and bed of 
the river, exhibit little except black 
rock peeping irregularly through 
brown burnt glass. 

The smiling vale of the Pabur, 
of&rs a delightful contrast to the black 
chasm tlnough which the Sutlej rolls. 
We cannot speak of this river vciy 
near its source, but, from a long way 
beyond the village of Pooroo, which 
IS seven miles above Raeengudh, it 
flows meandering through a valley of 
moderate breadth, in which pastuie 
and crops are chequered with its dif¬ 


ferent streams; and on the banks and 
loots of the hills, rich cultivation, vil¬ 
lages, and wood, form a lovely pic¬ 
ture, which e'xtends up the stream as 
far as the eye can distinguish, and till 
brown hills, topped with snow and 
rocks, close the prospect 

If any success has attended the 
perhaps too detailed descriptions of 
the banks and bed of the Jumna, the 
readei will already have formed an 
idea of them. though locky, precipi¬ 
tous, and wild, they are woody, gi een» 
and varied with sloping faces, which 
are rich with cultivation and verdure. 
Here and there the river runs through 
a level, though narrow bottom, and 
many well-cultivated and beautiful 
valleys lead into it, even at its source, 
though a wilder collection of requi¬ 
sites for a romantic and imposing 
landscape, as rock, wood, precipice, 
and snow, could not well be drawn 
together, they did not form so truly 
desert and stern a scene as is exhibit¬ 
ed in the bed of the Bhagiruttee. 

** 1 have said that these mountains 
are more lofty and bare, in fact, we 
had now penetrated farther into their 
higher and more inclement regions; 
and the Bhagiruttee, a far larger ri¬ 
ver than the Jumna, has worn a deeper 
bed, even in the stubborn materials 
of their bowels. 

“ It IS not easy to describe the 
change of scene effected by this 
change of situation, not only is lux¬ 
uriant foliage more rare, all rich and 
lively greens giving way to the dark 
brown of the far, which spots the face 
of the rock, but even that rock is 
evidently mure continually acted on 
by the severity of the storms Instead 
of being covered with rich and varied 
hues, the effect of lichens and the 
smaller herbage, that usually clothe 
and variegate even a precipice, the 
rocks here are white, gsey, red, or 
brovvn, the colour*of their fracture, 
as if a constant violence was crum- 
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bliDg tliem to pieces. Their sharp and 
splintered pinnacles spire up above 
the general mass; theirpnddle region 
and feet are scantily sprinkled with 
the sombre, unvarying fir-tree, while 
the higher parts,* retiring from the 
view, present little more than brown 
rock, except where a lofty mass of 
snow overtops them, and calls to our 
recollection how nearly and com¬ 
pletely we are surrounded by it. No 
green smiling valleys yield their wa¬ 
ters to the river, the white and foul 
torrents which swell its stream, pour 
their troubled tribute through chasms 
cleft in the solid rock, or are seen 
tumbling down its face, fiom the 
snow that gives them birth 

The whole scene casts a damp 
on the mind, an indefinite idea of de¬ 
sert solitude and helplessness steals 
over it * we arc, as it weie, shut out 
from the w'orld, and feci oui nothing¬ 
ness " 

Nothing, however, could equal the 
grandeur of the scene at Gungotrec, 
a place sacred in the eyes of the Hin¬ 
doos, and where the traveller is im¬ 
mediately in piescnce of that wonder¬ 
ful peak, whence the Ganges issues 
The scene m which this holy 
place IS situated, is worthy of the 
mysterious sanctity attributed to it, 
and the reverence with which it is re¬ 
garded. The bare and peaked clifis 
which shoot to the skies, yield not in 
ruggedness or 'elevation to any we 
have seen , then ruins lie in wild cha¬ 
otic masses at their feet, and scantier 
wood imperfectly relieves their na¬ 


kedness ; even the dark pine more 
rarely roots itself in the deep chasms 
which time has worn Thus on all 
sides is the prospect closed, except 
in fi ont to the eastward, where, from 
behind a mass of bare spires, four 
huge, lofty, snowy peaks arise; these 
are the peaks of Roodroo-Himmalah. 
There could be no finer finishing, no 
grander close, to such a scene. 

“ We approach it through a laby¬ 
rinth of enormous shapeless masses 
of granite, which, during ages, have 
fallen from thcchffs above, that frown 
over the very temple, and, in all pro¬ 
bability, will some day themselves de¬ 
scend in ruins and crush it Around 
the enclosure, and among tfie masses, 
for som& distance up the mountain, a 
few fine old pine-trees throw a dark 
shade, and form a magnificent fore¬ 
ground , while the river runs impetu¬ 
ously in its shingly bed, and the stifled 
but fearful sound ofthe stones which it 
rolls along with it, crushing together, 
mixes with the roar of its waters 

We aic now in the centre of the 
stupendous Himmalah, the loftiest, 
and perhaps most rugged, range of 
mountains in the world We were at 
the acknowledged source of that noble 
river, equally an object of veneration 
and a source of fertility, plenty, and 
opulence to Hindostan, and we had 
now reached the holiest shrine of 
Hindoo worship which these holy 
bills contain. These are surely stri¬ 
king considerations, comhiniiig with 
the solemn grandeur of the place, to 
move the feelings strongly.” 
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miVTEif ON THE IQTH OF JULY, IN MEMORY OP HIS MAJESTY'S 

, CORONATION. 


3av, glorious orb ’ whose undiminish’d lamp 
Hath lighted countless nations to repose, 

VV^hen didst thou mark m court, or bower, or camp, 
A statelier tiam, or comelier forms, than those 
Whose long array yon ample gates enclose ^ 

The Chiefs are there, who hade the hon wave 
On earth and ocean o’er Britannia's foes, 

The Senate there, who, to the vanquish'd brave. 
Her arts, her equal laws, her rescued freedom gave. 

Worthy are they to clasp the gilded spur, 

To pace with plumed head and gaiter’d knee. 
While velvet glows beneath pale minever. 

The sumptuous garb of antique chivalry, 

For not at high Poitiers beat hearts more free. 

Not hardier knights the proud Armada met. 

Than gird thy golden pall, and beat for thee. 
Monarch, whose rule in Albion's crown hath set 
Gems that may Tudor mock, and shame Plaiitagenct 

And now that peerless crown adorns thy brow, 

Thine arm sustains the sceptre of command; 
Princes before thy throne their fealty vow. 

And every voice, and each exultant hand. 

Attests the homage of thy native land. 

'file white lobed choir itspond, and music's wings, 
Fraught with a nation's piayuis, lor Heaven expand , 
From base to battlement the fabnic iings, * 
And silence guaids no more the sepulchre of kings. 
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Dreams my fond brain—or hath that sound affray’d 
The slumbering tenants of the sculptured tomb ^ 

Methinks 1 track along the dim arcade 

Whose stoned panes inciease its twilight gloom, 
Long-buried chiefs that wait the day of doom. 

Seberl is there, who bade the cross divine 
On Thorney’s barren islet bud and bloom , 

Meek Edward quits his desecrated shrine, 

And Henry wakes, whose name shall with these walls decline* 

Potent in arts alone, the wavering Sire 

Leans on the dauntless son, his life's support. 

On him whose wisdom curb'd the nobles’ ire. 

Whose valour won the Cambrian mountain fort. 

And there strides on the Knight of Agincourt 
In equal pace with him of Cressy's field 
Victors in vain, since Fortune’s fickle sport 

To jarring chiefs consign’d th’ unbleniish'd shield. 

And left to babes the sword scarce ^scabart could wield 

WaiTiors and war’s flood waves thus idly ebb, 

But mark the pile where brass has learned to breathe. 

And stone, like dew-drops on Arachne's web, 

Looks lightly down o’er bannered stalls beneath 
Thence come the peaceful kings with sw'ord in sheath 
On Richmond’s brow the blended roses twine. 

Red Albin’s thistle decks her Stuart’s wreath, 

But Erin’s flower, for ages doom’d to pine. 

Reserves its bloom to bless the Heir of Brunswick's line. 

Nations repose: for man’s impetuous pride, 

His schemes, his strifes, bj' death's cold hand are hushed ; 
Remorseless Mary walks at Edward’s side, 

Eliza views the beauteous foe she crush’d. 

Nor paler grows her cheek that never blush’d, 

Voluptuous Charles, thrice bound in Bourbon’s chain. 
Meets great Nassau, with Bourbon’s conquest flush’d , 

And Stuart’s daughters, him whose golden rein 
Ruled the white steed that ramp’d o’er Stuart’s lost domain. 

Silent the train recedes—but, ah 1 to him 

Who claims their throne, that silence speaks more loud 
Than the glad people’s voice, their splendour dim 
Dispels life’s pageant like a summer cloud 
Pensive on him gaze all—the meek—the proud— 

The veliant and the weak—but pensive most 
Pale Richard’s shade—see, see ' the crimson’d shroud, 

• He lingering waves, and, ere in darkness lost, 

Gives language to (he looks of all the shadowy host 
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** Monarch' the feasts the song, the banquet cup. 

For thee shall glad yon rafter’d roof to>night; 

And every angel form that bears it up. 

Shall bathe his pinions in a flood of light. 

For thee, in orient pearl, and plumage white. 

Shall beauteous Albion lead her starry train. 

For thee, the Prince, the Noble, and the Knight, 

The lawn-robed Prelate, and the lowly swain. 

Shall shout, till vales, and hills, and oceans, shout again. 

'' The hand untaught to serve, on thee shall tend. 

And maple vie with gold thy touch to meet, 

The knee unused to kneel, to thee shall bend ; 

And, like its mountain lord, the falcon fleet 
Shall stoop from air, and chirp thy hand to greet; 

While trump, and drum, and clarion’s thrilling call, 

•Herald the youthful Champion, at thy feet 
To seal his challenge with the gauntlet’s fall. 

By high-born HdWard back’d, and him who quell’d the Gaul. 

** Quafi* the full cup of bliss : yet, oh, beware' 

As high It foam’d for me, when that fair roof. 

My master-work, first spanned the yielding air. 

And echo’d first the charger’s clattering hoof^ 

My Champion too was there in arms of proof. 

No hand opposed, no tongue defiance spoke ; 

Thousands throng’d round, who stood ere long aloof. 

And he who hired the assassin’s kindlier stroke. 

Knelt lowest of the low—‘tlie faithless Bolingbroke. 

Then trust not thou the flatterer’s hollow voice, 

Court not the wavering crowds’ vociferous zeal, 

Be just—if mortals deem thee just, rejoice— 

But if the traitor’s malison they deal. 

To Him who made thee King, make thine appeal. 

Be His strong arm thy buckler. He thy might; 

So may’st thou stand unmoved, nor fear, nor feel 
Seditious breath, that taints the breeze of night. 

Or bold rebellion’s shaft, that shames the noonday light 

“ And in that hour, when mortal strength is weak. 

When thou, like us, shalt own a tyrant’s sway. 

Supreme o’er Valour’s arm, and Beauty’s cheek. 

And even o’er Virtue’s tenement of clay. 

With whom thy Sire and mine alike decay, • 

And thy fair daughter’s bloom untimely show’d—» 

Oh I m that awful hour be Heaven thy stay, ^ 

And there be thou enthroned, through His dear blood. 
Who wore the thorn-wove crown* and dyed the Holy Rood ’ 
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TO THE MEMOn\ OF A LATE JIISTINGUISHFO rilARACTFR 


lidwrcnce of virtuous Father, virtuous Son 

Wilton 


Long threatening hung th’ impending gloom. 
While trembling Hope respired with pain. 
And shrinking fear foresaw the doom 
That sorrowing hearts could ill sustain 
The bolt is sped—^we view aghast 
The mighty ruin fali’n at last. 

As some majestic sheltering oak. 

With ample boughs, the forest’s pride, 
Victim of Heaven's own thunder stroke. 
Spreads its lamented ruin wide , 

The scatter'd tenants of its shade 
With plaintive cries the ear invade 

Thus low on earth Machaon lies. 

To us extinct, that mighty mind, 

Long must we mourn the good and wi«!C'— 
The noble-hearted, true, and kind — 

The yawning gulf, which all deplore. 

Lies open to be Ril'd no more 

Sprung from a long paternal line, 

For virtue loved—for science famed— 
'Midst Scotia's nobles first to shine. 

His high maternal lineage claim'd ; 

Yet Genius on his favour'd head 
New honours heap’d—new lustre shed 

Sprung from the noble and the brave— 

The saint, the scholar, and the sage,— 
Though round his tomb no ti opines wave. 

His fame to every distant age 
Shall flourish fresh in vernal grace. 

And add new splendour to the race. 

Cold^ IS that heart whose fervid glow 
Burst forth in many an ardent gleam , 
Closed aic those lips, whence wont to flow 
Of eloquence the copious stream, 
while wit and learning’s blended pow era 
Bloom’d fair in academic bowers 
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His was the dear and spotless life. 

Pure as the lucid mountain stream ^ 
And sordid art and petty strife. 

And avarice with her golden dream, 
JShrunk from that candid open mien 
Where truth and honour shone serene 

The stream that with diminish’d force 
Irriguous wanders through the mead. 
Or, hid in shades, directs its course. 

Each humbler plant unseen to feed, 
While verdure fresh, and flow’rets gay. 
Reviving mark its devious way * 

An emblem fair its course supplied 
Ot bounty ever fresh and new. 

That while it wander’d far and wide. 

As silent moved as evening dew. 

And heard disease, and soften’d woe,— 
That stream, alas' has ceased to flow 

She who, to him supremely dear. 

Dwelt in his generous bosom’s core , 
They who, his pride and solace here, 

Joy in a father’s smile no more. 

While o’er the treasure lost they moan,— 
Mourn not unaided or alone 

Sickness, and want, and sorrow round. 
Respond with answering sounds of woe. 
Long must they mourn the skill profound. 
That bade the healing balsam flow. 

And added to the unbought cure 
The aid that made it Arm and surc.^ 

Not to this favour’d isle alone. 

Where art and genius soar so high. 
Where science mounts her western thionc. 
And heavenward lifts her eagle eye. 
Was his much honour’d name confined, 
Who lived and thought for all liis kind 

Where’er the sons of science strive 
Om feeble nature's pangs to aid. 

His fame immortal shall survive 

With grateful honours duly paid, * 
Extensive as the healing art. 

And deal to every generous heart: 
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Where Britain's energetic tongue 
Is hoard in East or Western Ind, 

Or Shakespeare's verse, or Milton's song. 

Have fancy waked or taste refined, 

Beneath the sun's last lingering ray. 

Or where he first pours forth the day; 

From where Canadian wastes of snow, 

Sullen in wint’ry guise appear, 

'To where the South, with ardent glow. 

Decks with her golden fiuits the year, 
Columbia's sons that name revere. 

To VII tue and to wisdom dear 

Even hostile France, averse no more 
To merit's just and powerful claim, 

In healing art and classic lore, 

Inscribes the Scottish sage’s name 
Amongst her sons, whose fairirenown 
Their country’s letter'd honours crown. 

Yet not the wealth his spirit scorn'd. 

Not all the wreathes his genius won. 

Not all who praised, nor all who mourn'd. 
Avail when life’s short day is done: 

To heartfelt virtues prized by Heaven, 

The unfading amaranth is given. 

His dear-loved country heirs that fame. 

That long her classic page shall grace, 

His offspring, too, may boast the name, 

That sheds a radiance o'er his r6ce, 

But 'tis Ills goodness spreads a bloom, 

And scatters fragrance round his tomb. 


NAPOLEON. 

{From the French) 

[[The following is a pretty correct version of one of the numerous poems on the 
Death of Napoleon, at present in circulation in Paris It is a curious proof of the 
fond and devoted nftachment with which his memory is sOU cherished by his fol¬ 
lowers "2 

Nobl£ spirit, hast thou fled I 
, Is thy glorious journey sped, 

'J'hy days of brightness numbered,— 

Soul of dread sublimity ' 

1C 
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Hast thon burst thy prison bands. 

Twined round thee by coward hands* 

Hast thou fled to other lands. 

Where thou muBt»thou writ be free! 

Tyrants 1 cowards ! mark the day* 

Even now 'tis on the way. 

When your names, to scorn a prey. 

Shall live with endless infamy' 

Hark! 'tis victory’s deathless knell I<— 

Lodi shall remember well 1— 

Austerlitz ! Marengo! tell 

Of his glorious chivalry! 

Tell his deeds by field and flood! 

Witness river, mountain, wood 1 
Shew his path of fire and blood. 

That burn’d behind him gloriously' 

Alas' that hero’s life should close 
In languid, fameless, dull repose* 

Far from the contest that bestows 
On mortals immortality ' 

Alas * that he, the great, the brave* 

Should fill a hermit’s bloodless grave. 

Where never roll’d the hallowing wave 
Of battle and of victory! 

He should have died on bloody field. 

Where column after column wheel’d. 

Where cannon roar’d* and charger reel’d. 

Amid destruction’s revelry. 

He should have laid his glorious bead 
Amid the wreck himself had made. 

Ten thousand corpses round him spread. 

The flower of all his enemy. 

Spirit of undying name. 

Endless honour thou sbalt claim. 

Whilst thy foes, unknown to fame* 

Shall weep in cold obscurity * 

Glory’s hallow'd light divine ^ 

Ever on thy head shall shine. 

And valour’s heart will be thy shrine. 

Thy portion vast futurity ’ , 

X. X X 

2 A 
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LINES 

WRITTEN BY 

LORD BYRON, 

On the Death qfhts Dogy at Nervstead Abbey 
Near this spot 

are deposited the Remains of one, 
who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 

Courage without Ferocity, 
and all the Virtues of Man, without his Vices. 

This praise, which would be unmeaning 
flattery if inscribed over human ashes, 
is but a 7 ust tribute to the memory of 
BOATSWAIN, A DOG, 
who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
and died at Newstead, Nov 18, 1808 


Whfn some proud son of man returns to earth. 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 

The sculptor's art exhausts the pomp of woe. 

And storied urns record who rest below , 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen. 

Not what he was, but what he should have been. 

But the poor Dog, in life the firmest friend. 

The hrst to welcome, foremost to defend , 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own. 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone^ 
Unhonour’d falls, unnoticed all his worth. 

Denied in Heaven the soul he held on earth. 

While Man, vain insect' hopes to be forgiven , 

And claims himselt a sole exclusive heaven 

Oh Man ’ thou feeble tenant of an hour. 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power. 

Who knows thee well, must quit thee with disgust. 
Degraded mass of ammaterl dust * 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat. 

Thy tongue hypocrisy, thy heart deceit. 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name. 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 

Ye who behold pertdiance this simple urn, 

1’ass on. It honours none you wish to mourn , 

To mark a friend’s remain® these stones arise. 

1 never knew blit one—and here he lies 
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TO THE RAINBOW 
By T. Campbell. 

Triumphant arch, that filPst the &ky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To tcMch me what thou art. 

btill seem as to my chilhood’s sight> 

A midway station'given* 

For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so* 

As when 1 dream of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ^ 

When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ' 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams. 
Hut words of the Most Pligh, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven m the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch the sacred sign ^ 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod. 

Each mother held aloft her child. 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy iubilee to keep. 

The first made anthem rang. 

On earth delivered from the deep. 

And the first Poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the muse's eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy. 

Be still the poet's theme. 
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The earth to thee its incense yields, 

Tlie lark tliy welcome sings. 

When glittering in the freshen'd fields 
The snowy mushroom springs 

How glorious is thy ^rdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down * 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy Wauties seem. 

As when the ea^le from the ark 
First sported in thy beam ' 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets die type grow pale with age. 

That first spoke peace to man 


MAID'S REMONSTRANCE. 

By T. Campbelx,. 

Never wedding, ever wooing. 

Still a lovelorn heart pursuing. 

Read you not the wrongs you're doing 
In my cheek's ^lale hue ? 

All my life with sorrow strewing) 
Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banish'd, bosoms phghted. 

Still our days are disunited ; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted. 

Now halt quench'd appears. 

Damp'd and wavering, and bemghted. 
Midst my sighs and tears 

Charms you call your dearest blessing. 
Lips that thnll at your caressing. 

Eyes a mutual soul confessing. 

Soon you'll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing. 
Not with age, but woe! 
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ON THE EGYPTIAN TOMB 

at 

Pomp of Egypt's elder day. 

Shade of the mighty pass'd away, 

(Whose giant works still frown sublime 
'Mid the twihght shades of time ;) 

Fanes of sculpture vast and rude. 

That strew the sandy sohtude, 

Lo t before our starued eyes, * 

As at a wizard's wand, ye rise, 

Ghmm'rmg larger through the gloom ' 

While on me secrets of me tomb. 

Wrapt in other times, we gaze. 

The Mother-Queen of ancient days. 

Her mystic symbol m her hand. 

Great Isis seems herself to stand. 

From mazy vaults, high-arch'd and dim. 

Hark ! heard ye not Osins' hymn ^ 

And saw ye net, in order dre^. 

The long procession of the dead ? 

Forms that the night of years conceal'd. 

As by a flash, are here reveal'd ; 

Chi^s, who sung the victor song, 

Scepter'd kings, a shadowy throng! 

From slumber of three thousand years, 

£a<di as in life and light appears. 

Stern as of yore! yes, vision vast. 

Three thousand years have silent pass'd. 

Suns of empire risen and set, 

(Whose story time c»in ne’er forget,) 

Since, in the morning of her pnde. 

Immense, along the Nile's green side. 

The City of the Sun appear'd. 

And her gigantic image rear'd 

As her own Memnon, hke a trembling string. 
When the sun, with nsing ray. 

Streak'd the lonely desert gray. 

Sent forth its magic murmuring. 

That just was heard, then died away ; 

So pass'd, O Thebes ’ thy morning pride. 

Thy glwry toas the sound that died / 

Phantom of that city old. 

Whose mystic spoils we now behold, 

A kingdom's sepulchre—oh say. 

Shall Albion's own illustrious day. 

Thus darkly, close ^ her powiSr, her fame. 

Thus pass away, a shade, a name ! 

Mat/ 19 . 


W. L. B 
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LINES, 

WRITTBN ON H13ARINO THAT THB AUSTRIANS HAD RNTBRRO NAPLES 

Ay—< lown to the dust with them, slaves as they are , 

From this hour let the blood in their dastwdly veins. 

That shrunk at the first touch of liberty's war. 

Be suck'd out by tyrants, or stagnate in chains. 

On, on, like a cloud, through their beautiful vales, 

Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting theiR o’er. 

Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails, 

From each slave-mart of Europe, and poison their shore * 

May their late be a mock-word—may men of all lands 
Laugh out with a scorn that shall ring to the poles, 

When each sword that the cowards let rail from their hands, 

Shall be forged into fetters to enter thwr souls ' 

And deep, and moie deep as the iron is driven. 

Base slaves * may the whet of their agony be. 

To think—as tlie damn’d haply think of that Heaven, 

They had once in their reach—that tliey might have been free ' 

When the world stood in hope, when a spirit that breathed 
Full fresh of the olden time, whisper’d about. 

And the swords of all Italy, halt way unsheath'd. 

But waited one conquering word to flash out, 

When around you the shades of your mighty in fame, 

Filicajas and Petrarchs, seem'd bursting to view. 

And their swords and their warnings, hke tongues of bright flame. 
Over freedom's apostles, fell kindling on you 

Good God' that m such a proud moment of life. 

Worth ages of histoiy—when, had you hurl'd 
One bolt at yon bloody invader, that strife 

Between freemen and tyrants had spread through the world. 

That then—oh ' disgrace upon manhood—e'en then. 

You should falter, should cling to your pitiful breath. 

Cower down into beasts, when you might liave stood men ; 

And prefer the slave's life of damnation tO' death ' 

It IS strange-^it is dreadful—shout, tyranny' shout, 

1 hrougn your dungeons and palaces, freedom is o’er— 

If there lingers one spark of her light, tread it out. 

And return to your empire of darkness once more 

16 
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For if such are the braggarts that claim to be free. 
Come, despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss— 
Far nobler to live the brute bondman of thee. 
Than to sully e'en chains by a struggle like this. 


ON GREECE 

Of the three hundred, grant but three. 

To make a new Thermopyl&*. 

Don Juan, 

Slow sets the sun; his ray serene 
He throws upon a lovely scene , 

Blest scene ’ where once, as eagle free. 

The Grecian haiVd thee. Liberty • 

Where now the Turkish despot reigns, 

And rules with iron rod the plains 
Where Greece, while Greece remain'd, had fought 
•Yh Freedom's holy cause, and taught 
The nations round to bend with tear 
Before her brilliant high career. 

Land of the freeman * canst thou be 
So fall'n, so low m slavery;— 

Land of the good, the brave, the wise. 

Whose souls have sought their native skies, 

Oh, can thy children but look on 
The ruin’d pile, the mouldering stone. 

Which once were Grecia's halls of state. 

Where Senates held their grave debate 
Or can this slavish, abject son. 

Look on thy plain, O Marathon ^ 

Or stand, with soul unmoved, and see 
Thy well'fought pass, Thermopylm >— 

Or gaze on Leuctra's hallow’d plain. 

And think on all those scenes in vain 
Ye sacred brave ’ m vam ye died— 

In vain has flow’d the purple tide 
Of millions, at their country’s call— 

Vam were your efforts, vain your fall 
Your fame forgot, your valour gone— 

Your name despised, remains alone. 
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LORD BYRON TO MR T. MQORE 

My boat is on the shore. 

And my bail'k is on the sea t 

But ere 1 go, Tom Moore, 

Here’s a double health to thee. 

Here’s a sigh for those I love. 

And a smile for those I hate. 

And, whatever sky’s above, 

Here’s heart for any ^tte. 

Though the ocean roar around me. 

It still shall bear me on ; 

Thou^ a desert should surround me. 

It hath apnnga that may be won. 

Wmre it Uie lost drop in the wj^I, 

As 1 gain’d on the brink. 

Ere my famtmg spirits fell, 

’Tis to thee that I would drink. 

In that water, as this wine. 

The libation 1 would pour 

Should be-^Peace to thee and thine. 

And a health to thee, Tom Moore * 
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Vo. I.—BEMABKABLE TRIALS AND LAW 

PROCEEOINGa 


TRIALS UNDER The SPECIAL COMMISSION AT 

LIMERICK. 


Limenck, December 16y 1820. 
Thx$ day-y at two o'clocky the Ho¬ 
nourable Baron M'Clelland and the 
Honourable Justice Moore arnved in 
this cityy frdm Dublin. They were 
(set near Bird-Hilly county Tipperaryy 
by the dty Hieh Sheriffsy accompanied 
by their bailinsy Mr Drought’s po¬ 
lice, and a party of cavalry; and by 
the county High Sheriff and his bai- 
li^Sy and a detachment of Major Wil- 
cock's police, from whence they were 
accompanied to their lodgings in 
George's Street. 

December 17. 

This morning, at eleven o'clock, 
bodi “die Judges entered the County 
Cbuity after which the Lord Lieute- 
siant’s direction to hold a commissicm 
for*the trial of such pmaons as were in 
custody for offences recently commit¬ 
ted against the public peace, was read, 
and the Grand Jury were sworn in. 

The leteued Baron M*Cldland ad¬ 
dressed the Grand Jury, in a luminous 


and constitutional charge. He took u 
review of the dangerous and wicked 
associations which disgraced tbsrcoun- 
ty, and cited several acts, friuned for 
the suppression of Whiteboyism* The 
ffrst of those acts was passed im file 
year ITV'by when it was enacted, ** 
any number of persons assOaatumr 
gether, under any particular dia^isey 
with fire-arms, &c amounted to f his^ 
misdemeanour, subjecting th«p 
ptisonment and corporal puni^OM^ 
under the discretion of the Couit-v-i 
but that when such a party should pvy« 
ceed to any operative acts of 
each and every one in such an untLaM** 
ful assembly, was subject to thf 
penal punishment of death. 

** Also, thieateninglettersydeniliiohi* 
tions, placards, of an ittiarrectiooii| 
spirit, agamst loyal and Maceidriu Wljb 
jecti, was capitally penal. * 

** The shghtess^8pa88,aftersiUHHt 
by any such party, though la othe 
occasions but a trespass yet iu thi 
cas^ of a Whiteboy system, is capi 
tal. 
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<’** Any one giving counUnBnceorpi4jf- 
tection to any person or persons asso¬ 
ciated for any illegal purpose, are con¬ 
sidered conspirators, and are equally 
guilty.” 

By another act passed in the 27th of 
his late Majesty, denominated the Riot 
Act, threatening magistrates in the 
perlbrnoiance oT their duty, and which 
were too common and well known in 
this county, was capital in the eye of 
the law ** 

His Lordship then referred to other 
sections, enabling the magistrates to 
call upon any of his Majesty's subjects 
to aid and assist in putting down all 
tumultuary proceedings, and that m 
case of any one refusing, said refusal 
was indictable. He then referred to 
the prudence of arresting any person 
or persona who may be in the secret of 
the insurgents; that the magistrates 
were bound to swear such person or 
persons; and, in case of refusal, to 
commit them to prison All suspicious 
characters who may be roving, and 
strangers in the country, and likely to 
diffuse the wicked spirit now afloat, 
should give bail, and, in case pf refusal, 
ought to be committed until the ensu- 
ing'’assizes. 

His Lordship then implored the 
Grand Jury to co-operate with the 
police magistrates; to concert toge¬ 
ther by baronial meetings, and advise 
upon the most judicious means of ar¬ 
resting the progress of disaffection , to 
stay all other avocations, except that 
of promoting the peace of the coun¬ 
ty, m order that a deluded peasantry 
might be restored to habits of loyalty, 
peace, and industry, and rescued from 
designing, factious demagogues, hold¬ 
ing out popular subjects to ensnare the 
unwary—fand btsincerely trusted, 
that the effect ofntls Special Com¬ 
mission would be salutary in restoring 
ihe peace <4 the county 


Murder or Mrs Torrance. 

Ltmerzck, December 17. 

John M‘Namara and Thomas Mo- 
lony were then placed at the bar The 
prisoners were frraigned for the wikTul 
murder of Mr^usanna Torrance, on 
tne 10th of June, m the 6eCoi\,d year 
of the present reign, at a place called 
Mondella, in the county of Limdnck. 
The indictment charged Thomas Mo- 
lony with being an accomplice, aiding, 
and assisting in said murder. 

The Solicitor-General then rose, 
and addressed the Tury as follows — 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury^The two 
prisonerspow at the bai stand charged 
with the wilful murder of the late Mrs 
Susanna Torrance, and itis^^s^'Suty 
to lay before you a dsidT'or the evi¬ 
dence to be adduced, which is of a 
circumstantial character —^T'his 1 shall 
endeavour to do with the stnetest im¬ 
partiality. It 18 usually the case that 
the counsel for the Crown gives hi$ 
observations to the Jury as far as they 
may be supposed to have a general 
bearing upon the case in which he map 
be engaged , and perhaps it may be 
thought that 1 should account for this 
extraordinary visitation of public jus¬ 
tice Gentlemen, I shall make but few 
observations , son y am I to say that 
in this county they arc necessary You 
are aware, gentlemen, of the necessi¬ 
ty now, in the middle of winter, of 
holding a Special Commission in this 
county Three times, in the course of 
twelve years, has a desperate confede¬ 
racy outraged and violated the law^ of 
the country, it is now fifty years sincib 
the Whiteboy Act has been enact¬ 
ed , that time might serve as a faith¬ 
ful history of later days, and the state 
of the country is still such, that ybu 
are once more assembled upon a 
cial Commission The common people 
have ontc more confederated against 
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* the laws and the public institutions. 
Your property 18 m danger, dnd if you 
resist the plunder of your property^ 
you are threatened with torture and 
with uiurder—the law must put them 
down» or they will put the law down. 
People are obliged to live as if in gar-'‘ 
••tjcjson—the Judges are compelled to 
travel with military escorts Gentle* 
’men, this is a state of things not to be 
endured. With a resident gentry, I do 
not, gentlemen, despair of the public 
safety—I do not ftar your being un¬ 
able to put down this formidable, al¬ 
though contemptible, insurrection 
but, gentlemen, before I proceed to 
the particular circumstances of the pre¬ 
sent case, allow me to make this one 
observation, and that is, that nothing 
connected with the present disturbed 
state of^he country may be brought 
unfairly aganiot,Jt|je prisoners, but you 
may contrast the mild and just laws of 
the counA’y with those dreadful acts 
of violence and insubordination which 
have so frequently disgraced this coun¬ 
ty* 

“ Gentlemen,Mrs Susanna Torrance 
wai tlie wife of Mr Torrance, a na¬ 
tive of another county, but who re¬ 
sided *n the liberties of this city In 
the month of March last, his house 
was attacked by an armed banditti-— 
he resisted them, and, assisted by Mrs 
Torrance, succeeded in beating them 
oflF, he did not give up his arms ; it 
18 supposed that many of them were 
wounded on that occasion ; and Mr 
Torrance, conceiving that it would be 
dangerous to remain there, removed to 
the town of Adare, a little beyond 
which he took a farm. He used to re¬ 
turn aft night, gentlemen, to the town 
of Adare, u^er the protection of a 
mihtary. escort On Sunday, tiie 10th 
of Ji^ne, he was returning from his 
farm, in' company with Mrs Torrance, 
they c^inc by a public path which led 
through some fields, and had to come 
by a stone gap which they had pass¬ 


ed in the morning* Whin they came 
to this gap, a man jumped suddenly 
from the other side, and handed let¬ 
ter to Mr Torrance; when Me Tor¬ 
rance began to open this letter, the 
man took a stone from h» breast, and 
flung It at him, another man then leap¬ 
ed over the wall, and struck him with 
a stick In this conflict Mr Torrance 
was unarmed ; they both fell, and Mrs 
Torrance tore the fellow from off her 
husband's body. Mr Torrance wfts 
stunned—he lost his senses for some 
time, but when he came to his recol¬ 
lection, he saw his wife engaged at 
some distance with the man who leap¬ 
ed over the wall with the stick. 1 
mention no natpes now, gentlemen ; it 
will be for you to draw your conclu¬ 
sions from the evidence. When Mr 
Torrance saw his wife engaged with 
this man, he perceived aiistick in her 
hand, but does not know how she 
came by it—whether from (he extra¬ 
ordinary courage with which ^e was 
animated that induced her to take it 
from him, or whether she fuund it on 
the ground. Mr Torrance then e|H« 
gaged with that man, and they both^t 
came to the ground—many blows wens, 
given, and many wounds received; the 
man was more than once senseless, aud 
Mr Torrance was so also. Mr Tor¬ 
rance repeatedly struck this man with 
a stick on the shins, until he at last 
broke the stick Mr Torrance then 
looked round, and saw the other man 
in conflict with his Wife He who had ' 
been in conflict with Mrs Torrance 
said to the other man, ** Tom, conus 
awayhe appeared to be wiping some¬ 
thing which he held in his hand. ]ii(r 
Torrance got up with difficulty, end 
the wretched lady in a few minutes ran 
towards her husband; she was scarce¬ 
ly able to speak, andi’lfbr bosom was 
bloody; some cattle were drawing near 
them in the field where they w^re, and 
Mr Torrance lifted her* over the wall 
iuto the adjoining field, where, m a 
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short titne^ she expired. Mr Torrairce 
had received fifteen stabs; he was 
wounded m the shoulders, the arm, 
and the loins, and he received one 
wound in tKe throat, through which 
his breath came ;* he walked in that 
state to^rds the town of Adare, to 
endeavour to get some assistance for 
Mrs Torrance, who he did not think 
was then dead ; he went to the house 
of a Mr Switzer, where, after men¬ 
tioning the circumstances, he fell down 
exhausted ; Switzer went to the place 
descnbed hj Mr Torrance, and mund 
Mrs Torrance lying there dead and 
at full length. I wall now come to 
the circumstances under which the 
prisoners were apprehended As a 
murder, there have been few worse, 
—two armed men rushing on two of 
their fellow-creatures, one of them a 
woman—wd involuntarily shrink with 
horror when we find an Irishman stain¬ 
ed with a woman^s blood But, gen¬ 
tlemen, this murder was but the exe¬ 
cution of a sentence pronounced against 
them by this lawless banditti, for their 
danng to resist them; but whether 
you look on it as assassination or in¬ 
surrection, I trust you will exercise a 
cool and dispassionate judgment, and 
give your verdict according to the 
evidence that shall be adduced before 
TOU. If the evidence be satisfactory, 
i see a class of gentlemen in that jury- 
box, whom, 1 am sure, it would be un¬ 
necessary to warn against being influ¬ 
enced by fear, or by the more unwor¬ 
thy and Ignominious motive of wishing 
to gain popularity with this lawless 
bkuaitti" 

V The learned Counsel then recapitu¬ 
lated those points which were after- 
lerwards proved by the witnesses. 

Mr John X^mnee was then exami¬ 
ned by Mr Set^nt Joy. Witness ha- 
^ Ving been sworn, deposed as follows*— 
Witress lived m March last at Cun- 
nigar, his hduse was attacked by a 
great many persons armed; they broke 


his windows; he recSsted them; t^e'y 
went off on agreement; be Bred knc| 
wounded some of them; they thita^ 
ened to burn his house ; he said if they 
would, he would keep the wounded 
whom he had inside, and they should 
1>urn with it. On Sunday, lOtb Jutie, 
witness lived zt Adare, he had left 
Cunnig^r; he was returning On that, 
day from his farm to Adare;; it was 
then day-light; Mrs Torrance was 
with hiiif} they went by a edmmon 
pathway which led through the fields; 
there was nobody but Mrs Torrance 
With witness , there are a good many 
walls and stiles, or gaps, on the path¬ 
way ; as witness was going to leap over 
a small wall, first one mSin and then 
another# came suddenly against him 
The first man handed a letter to him ; 
witness had not seen dame 

to the gap, he must^ave been'l^g 
down o‘n the grass, or by the^^i'^e 
called to somebody else to Come ovel*, 
and then the second man came After 
witness took the letter, the msri Who 
gave It to him, pUt his hand^mtb^Jiis 
coat, as if for something ^ W 'tben 
threw a stone at witness, wnidhfrdi^obk 
out of his coat; witness darted on 1dm, 
and grappled with him Whils't'ebga- 
ged with him, the other cstpiii behind 
him, and struck himwith astick; witness 
and the man whom he was struggfang 
with both came to the ground; Wit¬ 
ness was stupified; the man who threw 
the stone fell with him. When witness 
recovered a little, he found himself dis¬ 
engaged, but be don’t know how; he 
then saw Mrs Torrance struggling 
with the other fellow, about forty or 
fifty yards distant, in the middle of 
the field; Mrs Torranc^ had a Stick ; 
they were then armed with stones ; as 
they were going to fling them at wit¬ 
ness, when they came within thi^e or 
four yards of him, he jumped^ ia on 
them f* ^mks he was then edfi^ged 
with the man who handed^hnn’me let¬ 
ter j he was not entirely engaged with 
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hiO)» but was for a co&nderabl^^tnne; 
be was also engaged with the other; 
he then received a stroke of a atone» 
that struck fire out of his eye, when 
be was cripable of looking rounds he 
found himself bn his knees ^ he still 
held the fast by the thighs, wit« 
.^less was uppermost , he had got the 
stick from Mrs TorrancCf and struck 
'this man repeatedly on the legs and 
shins, the other then came up and 
beat him unmercifully, Mrs Torrancei' 
called out, Save his life t” the stick 
^was by this time broken by witness, 
&nd he threw it m the man's face; he 
then became insensible, and when he 
recovered, he found himself lying on 
the man h% had been struggling with; 
the other called out, *< Come away, 
Tomhe was in the hel^ and ap- 
pearedJp be wiping .something, wit- 
nej^ felt kir^f Jbe had been asleep, the 
men was still under him,Bnd he thought 
that if heXthe witness) had any acti¬ 
vity, he could knock his brains out, 
attempted to raise hts arm, but was 
not able, he then'drew himself away, 
Mrs, Torrance was at a cottsulerable 
distance off at this time, site came up 
witness, but did not speak until she 
came close up—she then Said, ** Have 
they murdered you ?” and lay on him, 
she was in a very bad state, but wit¬ 
ness did not know it then ; she rolled 
off witness $ he (witness) then raised 
himself on his arms and looked at her $ 
she was all blood from her breasts to 
her knees; witness said, ** Preserve 
me, have they stabbed you ?’* she made 
no answer; he raised her up; there 
were aome cows iir the field, about 
thirty or forty, that were annoying 
thbm very much ; (hey came crowd- 
ipg round them; witness supported 
her/and she walked a httle way, but 
when near the waU her feet could sup¬ 
port her np longer; witness laid her 
down inside the wall, but still m the 
fieH; having some doubt that she 


Wpulf} recover, he pht his arms under 
her, and raised her over tbu]i$aU $ he 
first thought she was iit btit 

afterwards thought it was mdf^^an 'k 
faint; saw her countenance change'; 
there were some houses a little way off, 
to which he went for assistaneei $ he 
left her lying at her full length, lo all 
appearance as if dead ; he stiU hoped 
she was but in a faint; witness went 
to the house, at the end of the field, 
where the family of a man of the name 
of Switzer lived ; they were very ac¬ 
tive in rendering assistance; they put 
witness to bed* and sent out for' Mrs 
Torrance; witness received many 
wounds; some w^re stabs of some 
sharp instrument; he also received 
bruises from a stick, and was a con¬ 
siderable time lU ftom loss of blood ; 
the doctor said, he had received four¬ 
teen or fifteen wounds, most of thitn 
inflicted by a sharp instrumeUt i vCry 
few people thought witness would live 
a week; his eyes were dso affected ; 
witness now sees the man in Court who 
handed him the letter on that day—* 
that 18 the roan—(here the witnes^ut 
the Sheriff’s rod on the head of Jbhn 
McNamara, the prisoner); witness saw 
McNamara in about thirteen days af¬ 
ter, in Mrs Stephens’s house, at this 
town, (Linienck) ; witness was not 
so well then as he is now ; he coMd, 
with help, get out of bed, but thinks 
that he was not able then, from the 
state of his health, to make up his 
mind to him ; witness saw him after¬ 
wards in gaol; he was in the yard, 
and witness was above in a roon 
his pet son and manner of raovia 
was then brought up alone, ^ 
almost imtated at something ' 
said} one reason why witness 
better swear to him this on 

the former oGcasisbfwas, tliat'ke gave 
a particular look at witness ^ It was 
exactly the same as when he wa# go¬ 
ing |o throw the stoue aC him; wit- 
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ness said in his mindy ** that^s the nvan f* 
saw him afterwards at the assizes, 
when he saw him in the dock, he was 
of the same mind, witness can now 
take on him positively to swear that 
he IS the man , witjiess saw the other 
prisooery MoIony« after the death of 
Mrs Torrance, saw the man the other 
called Tom, believes he is the same , 
saw him in gaol, he was brought to 
him ; had a clear idea he was the man; 
if there was any difference as to wit¬ 
ness being more certain of the one than 
the other, he is most certain as to 
M'Namara —( Here the witness idi?n- 
tified Molony, by placing the Sheriff’s 
rod on hts head ) 

This witness was cross-examined by 
Richard Creagh Odell, Esq. but his 
testimony remained unshaken. 

A numbec of witnesses were exami¬ 
ned, in corroboration of the statement 
of the Sohcitor-Gencral and the evi¬ 
dence of Mr Torrance 

Baron McClelland then recapitula¬ 
ted the evidence with minuteness and 
perspicuity, and concluded by telling 
them, that if there was a reasonable 
doubt on their minds, they should give 
the pnsoners the benefit of that doubt, 
and, on the other hand, if, from the 
mass of evidence that had been laid 
before them, they were of a different 
opinion. It was a duty they owed to 
khemaelves, to their country, and to 
the offended laws of their country, to 
return a verdict of Guilty, 

The Jury then retired for about 
twenty minutes, and returned with a 
v^nket of Guilty against both the pri¬ 
sons. 


B^^n McClelland then pronounced 
sett^ce of death on the pnsoners, and 
tlieir bodies to be given to the sur¬ 
geons for dissection 

The pn8oner,^Molony, entreated his 
Lordship for a long day On sentence 
being pronounced, the prisoner, Mac- 
Namara, exclaimed, ** I knew how it 
would be when we came here; we could 


expect no better fitiomcotmtyLhDerick 
blood-hounds ’* 

The Solicitor-General then inforni- 
ed the Jury that the prisoner, Moiony, 
confessed that McNamara the ac¬ 
tual murderer of Mrs Torrance, and 
that he (Molony) was pre^nt. From 
the circumstances umler which thig 
confession was made, it woulA not be 
legal evidence on the trial, and the So¬ 
licitor-General informed the Jury of tt 
then merely to satisfy their minds as 
to the justness of their verdict. 


MICHAEL MORAN, &C. FOJi MURDER 
OF THOMAS MANNING. 

t 

JJmencky />e^8. 

Michael Moran, lii^h^sel Hallcmin, 
and Michael Fitzgerald, were placed 
at the bar. The pnsoners were ar¬ 
raigned for the wilixil murder of Thow 
mas Manning, on the 16th of August, 
in the second year of the reign of Jus 
present Majesty. 

The pnsoners pleaded Not Ginlty. 
On the panel being called ovey, th^ 
challenged twenty. ' ** 

Ayre Massey, examined by the So¬ 
licitor General -—Witness belongs to 
the police establishment; was on duty 
at Inchy Rourke, between twelve and 
one o’clock at night, on the Ist of 
August , It was dark ; heard two 
shots fired , beard some persons talk¬ 
ing in the wood, and afterwards saw 
a number of persons in white shirts. 
There were a great many, witness’s 
party challenged them ; they called 
out, “ Who goes there The other 
pavty then cliallenged them; witness’s 
party said they were the police, aud 
told them to surrender, in the King's 
name ; they on the instant fired five or 
six shots at witness’s party; the po¬ 
lice returned the fire, on which ttey 
immediately fled $ one of the police, 
10 
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’ leU.as 4«ad«-rlie 

fell before witness’s party £re<3; two 
men; oaane up then; thi^ mude pri> 
aiHiers of them; witness took Ficzge* 
rdd-^( Here the witness identified the 
pnsener, Michad Fitzgerald, as being 
the man,.by laying the Sheriff’s rod on 
hea^) Fitzgerald was then dress- 
' TO 1 D« white shirt, which he wore over 
* hu other clothes, he took hold of the 
bridle of his horse ; Mr Hobart then 
came.up, and two more men were ta¬ 
ken—(Here the witness identified 
Halloran and Moran, as being the two 
*6ther men who were then taken.)--’ 
Halloran had a white shirt on, and 
was mounted also , the third man was 
on foot; a^un, a pistol, two pieces of 
scythe with bandies, and A spit, were 
found at the place. * 

Thomas Doolan examined by Mr 
Townsendcwr-Witness lixhief consta- 
Ue of police $ i^s out wtth his party 
on the night of the 15th of August, 
heard shots fired; there were fifteen 
or sixteen policemen ; witness ordered 
ithe men to load, but not to fire with¬ 
out directions; there were a great 
Bumber of persons there, pnncipally 
mounted ; Witness, saw them ; thinks 
there were about 200 in all; there 
could not be less than 60 or 70 mount¬ 
ed } the cavalry and infantry mix^d to¬ 
gether, A great many of them had 
white shirts over their other dress f 
one man wore a large white robe, that 
came down to his ancles; witness’s 
party called out to them to surrender 
in the King’s name, saying, that they 
were the police, and that any man that 
would stir would be shot; they then 
fired at witness’s party, witness was 
in the front, and he retired to the left 
of Ifis party, who returned their fire ; 

. witness heard that one of his party 
was down, the others then ran away ; 
three were taken prisoners; witness 
saw one of them taken ; they were all 
taken within a few yards of toe place , 
Fitzgerald wore a white shirt} FiU- 


g^rat<Mid not seem to come from the 
party who fired, he appeiMred rather 
tp«have,been placed as a smiftiiiel, 

A number of other witnesiii^ corro* 
borated the above testimonies 

The case havyig closed. Judge 
Moore recapitulated theevidenceraifd 
charged the Jury, who retired for 
about forty minutes, and returned 
with a verdict, finding the prisoner, 
Mpran, Not Guilty; and the prison¬ 
ers, Halloran and Fitzgerald, Guilty 
of the felony charged against them. 

Judge Moore then proceeded to 
pass sentence of death on .the prison¬ 
ers, Halloran and Fitzgerald, which 
he did in nearly the following words: 

It IS ever a mqst painftu duty to 
be the medium of communicating sen¬ 
tence of death to any human creature ; 
the facts connected with the present 
case are not such, however, as may 
awaken the sympathies of our nature ; 
they arise from the disorganized and 
turbulent,;itate of the country. These 
remarks particularly apply to your 
case, Michael Halloran, and yours, 
Michael Fitzgerald. You were not in¬ 
stigated to the commission of game by 
any feeling of personal hostility, 
were led to it by that savage and fero¬ 
cious disposition, which would not he¬ 
sitate to sacrifice any individual, that 
might be pointed out to you as a vic¬ 
tim, by this wretched banditti* They 
roam about the country, issuing their 
commands, and^the misguided men 
obey tlieir directions This is a state 
of things that must be extingwsh^d, 
by a ibrn, temperate, and mSret^ 
ministration of the laws. We 
suffer the tribunals of the ^u far y to 
be overthrown by these 3 iaknov^<ioaia» 
spirators. You, Michael Hallpran, and 
you, Michael Fitzgerald, hfjre batn 
found guilty of radiating dea^fi-^pn a 
man, who was authowzed by the'laws 
of the country to protect the pu^ic 
peace. And why ? B^cause^ose men, 
m th^discfiarge of their duty, dared to 
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iMwr^mse between you and your him* 
ley purposes, assunuo^, as you did, to 
dictate laws to the King's subjects. 
You are found with an aAny of insur¬ 
gents, arms are found on the field of 
battle, and such transgressions shall 
not go unpunished. You are bound 
together by blasphemous oaths, which, 
if ybu had consulted your priest or 
clergyman, he would tell you were not 
binmng. There is no man whose mind 
is so stultified, but must know that 
such*oaths are not binding Justice, 
though slow, 18 certain—-guilt cannot 
escape. Let me conjure you to pre- 
yiare for that transition which you are 
about to undergo, for the grave is al¬ 
ready opening for you. You shall have 
the attendance of a clergyman of your 
own persuasion In a few hours you 
will pass from time to eternity You 
will stand before that unerring Judge, 
who searches the hearts of the chil¬ 
dren of men With respect to you, 
this world 18 past and gone—-(Here 
Halloran begged his Lordship to grant 
them a long aa^ ) The limited time 
for the execution of the sentence is 
marked out by the law, and I cannot 
uteer It; that sentence is, that you, 
Michael Halloran, and you, Michael 
Fitzgerald, be taken from the place 
where you now stand, to the place 
from whence you came, mid that on 
Thursday next, the 20 th of Decem¬ 
ber, you be each brought to the com¬ 
mon place of execution, and there be 
hanged by the neck until dead, and 
that/ou( bodies be afterwards given 
sur^ns for dissection; and 
ms^’^e Almighty God, of his infinite 
giM^ess, have mercy on your «oiils i” 
^mlloraii said, ** The Lord have 
mercy on us*'* Fitzgerald remained 
silent, Preyiotts to their betngf^ed out 
from the dock,itifalloran shook hands 
. mournfully with MoraUi who was ac- 
v*' quitted. 


TiMotHY Shea, for several 
offemOes. 

*Lmer&k, Dec. 19 « 

Timothy Shea was indicted, under 
the Whiteboy Act, for that he, on 
9 th of October last, did, with ^veial 
Others, feloniously and.forably steal * 
and carry away a mare, value ten 
pounds, the property of John Walsh, 
at Mopeygay. A second count char¬ 
ged him, under the same act, for per-, 
petrating the deed in the night 
and before sir o’clock in the morning; 
and a third, that he forcibly compelfed 
the owner to deliver the animal up to 
him In a second indictment, he was 
charged with feloniously stealing a 
saddle, the property of Mich^ Sean- 
lan ; and, in a iwrd mdictir^n^ he was 
charged with stealing a mare, the pro¬ 
perty of Jeremiah O’Connor. All these 
indictments were framed under the 
Whiteboy Act. 

John Rahilly was the first witness 
exaiEined —Is a Serjeant of the police 
stationed in this part of the country; 
knows pnsoner well, and now identi^s 
him ; was on duty on the 9 th 4 sy of 
October last, having been desired by 
Lieutenant Percy, the commandant of 
the police, to scour the country,: and 
to meet him at DrumcuUa, at a parti¬ 
cular hour Witness proceedeni to exe¬ 
cute hiB orders, and while nding along 
with his party, met pnsoner galloping 
at a most furious rate; witness stop¬ 
ped him, seizing hn horse by the bndw, 
and asked him where he was going. 
He said he was “ nding for his ufe 
and desired witness to go on, ap^ he 
would ** see a sight.’^ He desired 
witness, for God's sake, to let him 
go, but a pistol being observed in his 
breast, it was taken from him, and he 
was desired not to attempt to stir from 
the spot, or he would be immediately 
shot. Pnsoner lounediately sm^ ** He 
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would as soqp be dead as alive ** A the police at Newcastle; was for some 
powder-horn was subsequently disco- time in the army ; was out on duty on 
vend on him, which he said Be found the night of the 9th of October mt $ 
under a bush. This happened at ten came upon a body of men, consisting 
o’clock at night. Prisoner was com- of eighty or one hundred; witness 
mitted by Mr Massey. Two bullets called out to his party “ to be quick^^* 
were drawn from the pistol $ and the and desired the marauders to ** halt 
‘wiace on which he rode was claimed by and surrender ;** ten or twelve had by 
^ Walsh, one^ of the prosecutors The this time passed ahead, flying •• hither 
prisoner said he found the mard on the and thithertwo men were on every 
road horse; fired among them, and after- 

Cross-examined by Mr Howley.— wards found arms. See, The ten or 
Has heard of horses being found on twelve men above-mentioned took the 
.^heroad; does not recollect the colour road on ^hich witness was sure Ser- 
of the mare, but can swear she was the jeant Rahiily was, the moon rose 
animal claimed by Walsh. There was about 28 minutes past four in the af« 
a saddle on the mare. ternoon. 

James Shepherd, policeman, sworn. Here the case for the Crown closed. 
.—Was out with Rahtlly, ^he prece¬ 
ding witness; saw the mare taken by defence. 

the police and brought to Mr Sheaby’a Sei]|eant Rahilly rc«exanuaed.—Pri- 

stables, wiiere 4>e was claimed in the soner, when taken, said he was sent 
morning by Mr Walsh This was the out by Father Rochford to search for 
same animal taken from the prisoner; arms taken from Mr Stevelly. 
he could not be mistaken, as she was James Rochford, parish pnest of 
lame ; was present when she was de- Moneygay, has successfully exerted 
manded from Mr Percy. himself for the recoveiy and delivery 

Cross-examihed.—Moonlight was of arms; directed Shea, the prisoner, 
not dear; witness could not swear to to make search for them; after he wf a 
Jthe saddle. bailed by the magistrate on accouot^f 

John Walsh, examined by the Soli- this charge, pnsoner gave up a sword 
citor-Oeneral.—Found the mare men- to Mr Massey He had formerly pro- 
tioned in the indictment, at Newcastle; cured three guns, two swords, a bay- 
she was only one night out of hiSiAos- onet, and a pistol; considered prison- 
session s had seen her at night-fall the er an honest, uidustnous, regular man. 
evening preceding. When he was taken he was on the dh 

Michael Scanlan sworn.—A saddle lect road to Mr Stevelly’s 
was forcibly taken from him by a party Cross-examined—Has heard that 

in October last Does not know how Mr Stevelly got back all tHi^Vms ta- 
many people were at his door, as he ken from him; of course t hgyfcitql, 
only half opened it, when he gave it foithd on Shea could not havjjnfeiMg- 
up. He foutid it with the police at ed to that gentleman; witnels^ not 
Newcastle on the Saturday following, employ pnsoner to recover a Ume or 
He gave it through fear. a saddle. 

Sohn Purcell, servant to Mr Percy, Baron McClelland summed tip the 
was sworn —Saw Scanlan claim toe evidence at consldeftible length. The 
saddle, which was on the little bladt theft from Walsh was the odljr one 
mare, token from the pnsoner. which required the consideratioii of 

Lieutenant Francis Percy vraa next the^ Jury, the others not being com- 
examined.<M.WitncS8 is commandant of pletely supported by proof. The horse 
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taken Irom that person jxnght have 
b«^ for the purpose of midnight nut- 
raudingi to be turned adrift into the 
country, after its services were not re¬ 
quired ; but, under the Whitcboy Act, 
this vras a capital oJFence. The learn¬ 
ed Baron then recapitulated the evi¬ 
dence, and commented on the expres¬ 
sions made use of by the prisoner, such 
as ** running for his life/' &c. If pri¬ 
soner had been decoyed into crime, 
and afterwards repented it, he should 
have gone before a magistrate, and 
confessed it on his oath One fact, 
however, was certain , the prisoner 
was found on the mare in the most 
suspicious circumstances, and the Jury 
owed It as a duty to themselves and 
their country, to find the prisoner 
guilty, if they, in their consciences, 
thought the facts mentioned in Uie in¬ 
dictment were borne out by the evi¬ 
dence. 

The Jury found a verdict of Guilty 
on the first indictment, (that for car¬ 
rying away the horse belonging to 
Walsh)—Not Guilty on the other in¬ 
dictment The conviction under the 
fir^, however, subjects the prisoner to 
the penalty of death. 

VABJOUS. 

Daniel Martin, indicted under the 
Whiteboy Act, for appearing in arms, 
demanding arms, 8cc —Found Guilty. 

Thomas Heiu hy, for beating with 
a stick, and mortally wounding James 
Buckley..iNot Guilty 

Grady and John Grady, for 
^ly taking a sword from £d- 
^rgati, and using menaces to 
lorgan to deliver said sword. 

Guilty 

Francis Shau^hnessy, for assaulting 
Edward Sandwitk, end robbing him 
of a gun, withm the liberties of the 
city of Limcnck —Guilty. 

James Wilsh, fqr disturbing divine 
service in the Cathohe chapel beUng- 


ing to Mr Cleery. Delayed tdl other 
accomplices can he brought forwards 
A weapon of a frightful nature had 
been found in the house of one of the 
persons accused.» 

John Ward, Patnek* Lee, Morgan 
Craven, and eight others, were foupd, 
guilty of a not, and assaultiog a 
ness for jpving evidence at thejlast as- 
siaes.—l^ntenced to tWlve’uionthB* 
impnsonment. 

ADJOURKMENT. 

On the Slst of December, the So-’ 
licitor-General prayed their Lordships 
to adjourn the Commission for the 
county of Limerick to Saturday, Ja» 
nuary 12 “ That period would not in- 
teifere wifii Term, or any other pub¬ 
lic concern ; hut even so, all other 
considerations should he pflt aside. 
Government were d^ermtned upon 
keeping a permanent Court of Justice 
until the peace of the county should 
be restored. As fast as crimes shall 
be committed, an active police wdl, 
apprehend the ofFenders, who shall be 
brought without delay to l^he Bar p£, 
Justice They may go on and icouii-^ i 
roit more mbrders—they may anniJu* 
late the present ministers of the law, r 
and magistrate after magistrate, , 
othe|^ will be got to supply their place 
in succession The laws will neither , 
slumber nor rest till all shall be made 
complete. No man who commits a 
crime shall wait till next assize^ for 
trial. On the 12th of January, if fresh 
crimes shall be committed, fresh tnals 
shall be ready for the perpetrators. 
The Commission is framed for that 
purpose. It the proceedings under it 
are not found adequate, ^en other 
measures will be resorted to for resto^ \ 
ring tranquillity and character to the ,, 
county. 

** He had qpnne only a few days since 
to the county; he found it disgraced 
by the acts of a lawless banditti; but 
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* if it has been stink in character by tite t&tse nnha^ipy men, in of 

guflty, it has been raised by ill those theit* saOrid functions, fos* the excel- 
viho'assisted in the administration of lent frame of mind which thfc|*''baJd 
the law; by the neighbouring gentry, brought them to at their l4ft‘ hotlf. 
'He never, in tas visits through the When all these things wer^takeii intO’f 
cottotiy, met exemplary conduct consideration, he felt there was ifO 
tjhfeto tlie gentlemen of the county ma- reason to despair of good effects fbr the, 
yt ^^tiStSted on this occasion; they came restoration of the peace and tranqutlA'' 
from their homes jn the midst of fire hty of the countiy It was imposSi- 
hnd swbrd, ‘to that jury-box, which ble at the beginning of this week to 
was to be found full of the first gen- form an opinion of what might be the 
tlemen in the county, who had not al- result. Certainly there was an evident 
lowed themselves to be kept back by change for the better; but if, unfor- 
j^leasure or sport That duty those tunately, these enmes should agam re¬ 
gentlemen discbargfed with temper- dur, or an attempt should be made to 
ance and without intimidation, and he put down the law, they must either ' 
could not but admire thh acquittals, do so, or the law must put them down, 
and the distwctions they made in the Fortnight after fortnight this Com- 
djfferent cases which haH c^me be- mission viroutd be held—troops after 
fore them. Every on^^ho saw their troops should be poured in amongst 
conduct, must feel happy to live un- them, if necessary, to crush their evil 
der and enjoy benefits resulting proceedings, and to enforce the exeJ 
from the constituuoo.* Effery gentle- cution of justice He trusted in God 
man connected with this county de- that the misfortunes ofthis week would 
served the greatest thanks He did he impressed upon the minds of the 
not'fcrf It necessary to advert to the lower orders ; and he hoped and trnst- 
excefeent conduct of the police, which ed that it would be communicated to 
was'Manifest to every* person; nei- them by those who were conversant in 
iher was it agreeable to him to speak their language, and that they would " 
of grty gentleman in his presence—but impress upon their minds what they' 
he fdt it to be bis duty to return had heard and what they had seen, 
thanks to one magistrate particularly, He would address himself to the young 
(he alluded to Mr Yokes,) who had about him, and ask them what was the 
distinguished himself in aiding the jus- progress made by the banditti within 
tice of the country. the last fifteen years ? Did they not by 

** There was another topic he would their conduct act in open defiance to 
advert to, which must afford great sa- their own experience^ Let thtm but 
tisfaction to those who were around ask their fathers and grandfather^hat ^ 
him, namely, that the unhappy meh was the result in their days 
lyho had left this world, and fell vie- illegal associations First, the 
tims to the ofi&nded laws of their coun- ance of the Whiteboye nr the ll^r 
try, manifested at the last hour, a coo. 1776—after them, another baiw^ 
trite and devout deportment, and made called the Rightboys—theft was ^ 

a penitent confession of their guilt Pcep-o’-day-boys—the Shanavests anft ‘ 

He could not expect a better temper Caiavats. Hewould pass over the great 
than that which has resulted already insurrection of 1798,thiK*?5rthft reb^l- 
froin this Commission, and he should lion, and speak only of the banditti ; 
say, that great praise was due to the and let any one tell him did (Iwy ever 
respectable clergymen who attended end iheyr mad career bat at tlTat bar. 
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teroiinate their exist^ce at to ig- 
,toininiouB gallows t* Ask the history 
of the country and it will tell you that 
such only was the resulr, and such only 
can be tha result as long as those vio¬ 
lations of the law are continued ** 


JuSDGUBNT OK Sl£ FbANCIS BuR- 
DETT. 

Court of Kings Bencht Feb, 8. 

The Attorney-General moved for 
judgment on Sir Francis Burdett, 
found guilty of libel at Leicester as¬ 
sizes in March last < (Sec Annual 
Register for 1820. Appendix, p. 
167.1 

Tne Honourable defendant, accom- 

{ lanied by Lord Nugent, Mr Hob- 
louse, Mr Jones Burdett, and Mr 
Fyshe Palmer, entered the Court Sir 
Robert Wilson, with several Members 
of Parhament, sat in the Students* 
box. 

Mr Scarlett rose, and lianded in the 
following affidavit, which was read by 
one of the officers on the Crown 
Side 

Franas Burdett, of St James’s- 
place, Westminster, in the County of 
Midffiesex, Bart saith, that he hath 
beenaMemberof the Commons' House 
of Parhament for 24 years, or there¬ 
abouts, and that for nearly 14 years 
last past he has been one of the repre- 
seijhatives for the city of Westminster ; 
this deponent saith, that he has 
vays been impressed with great re- 
vj^.acc and regard for the principles 
*^the Constitution, and attachment to 
the laws of his country That his po¬ 
litical sentiments have never been dis¬ 
guised* borhavt been openly avowed 
by him in Parhament and elsewhere ; 
that his earnest desire to promote, by 
all Lonstitutiional mtans, a reform m 


the House of Cointnoss, is grounded 
upon a long settled persuaraon that 
such reform is tocessary to give etabi- 
lity to the throne, vigour to the go¬ 
vernment, and conteiA and happiness 
to the people; and that he has suways 
been an advocate for Refom, becau^ 
in his judgment, it is ciduulated 
duce those effects. Andris deponent'' 
further saith, that as aU the dtffierecft. 
newspapers he had read, and all the 
different accounts he had received of 
the meeting at Manchester, however 
they vaned in reporting the motives 
and objects of the persons assembled 
there, did all concur in stating the fact, 
that no violence nor any disorderly 
conduct had been comipitted by the 
people, and that no attempt had been 
made 6n the part of the civd power 
either to apprehend the speakers, or 
to disperse the crowd; fmt that an 
armed body of yedbanry, wi^ouC any 
previous notice, had rode in amongst 
an unresisting multitude of men, wo¬ 
men, and children, and comimtted the 
acts stated in the said newspapers ; he 
(this deponent) had no doubt to his 
own mind that such statement was 
true. And this deponent saitb*^that 
he has always been, and BtiU is of opi¬ 
nion, that It 18 highly unconsiltsftlonal 
to employ military force to disperse 
an unarmed multitude, and that ^ be. 
hoves every Englishman to reprobate 
such a practice when itsorted to. And 
this deponent further saith, that he 
has also ever conceived, and Still does 
conceive, that it is the undoubted right 
of the pc^le of this country to peti¬ 
tion the Throne, or either House of 
Parliament, for a redress of public 
grievances, and that the exeitiSe of 
such right 18 well calculated to pre¬ 
serve the general tranquillity of the 
country, and the attachment of the 
people to the government And this 
deponent also saith, that he has ever 
been, and still is, of opinion, that in 
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oases wheto great public imury is drae, 
and great prcirocation is tneijebf ^ven 
to mu^erorn bodies of unprotected per- 
sonSf the immediate and aealous inter¬ 
position of those whose arcumstaocea 
make»'it probable that they may be 
sddo'to obtain consolation and legal 
,i^re8S for the eu&rers, is the most 
emcftual tray of preventing those evils 
■to society* which such mjury and pro¬ 
vocation have a direct tendency to 
produce. And this deponent saith, 
that he considered the occurrence al¬ 
luded to in his Address to the Elec- 
"tors of Westminster* which is now in 
question* as one which required the 
exercise of the right of petitioning, 
and which* for the protection of the 
suffercrs* and the preservation of the 
' public peace, eminently demanded the 
juterposition of the gentlemen of Eng- 
* land. And this deponent saith, that 
ihe said occurr^e at Manchester had, 
«8 this deponent verily believes, exci¬ 
ted general terror and alarm through¬ 
out the country. and this deponent 
considered* that unless the right of 
meeting for the purpose of petitioning 
was immediately exercised, such terror 
and al^rm would prevent the future 
^ercise thereof on very important oc¬ 
casions ; and under the circumstances, 
and for the reasons aforesaid, this de¬ 
ponent thought It hie duty to express 
bis opinions on the subject to his con¬ 
stituents, and that his object in so do¬ 
ing was not to excite unconstitutional 
or tumultuous conduct. And this de¬ 
ponent further saith, that at the time 
when he wrote the letter to Lord Sid- 
mputh, avowing himself to be the au¬ 
thor of the said Address, no statement 
had come to his knowledge, from au¬ 
thority or otherwise, to vary the facts 
which had been published in the news¬ 
papers* and that no such statement 
has yet come to this deponent’s know¬ 
ledge ; ^nd therefore this deponent did 
, sot* nor can ht now see any reason to 
think, that the objects he had m view 


m Writing the said Address^ wem un« 
becoming the character of an honest 
man and an Englishman." ^ 

Messrs Scarlett, Denman* Phillips, 
Blackburne, and J Evans, addressed 
the Court in mitigation of punish* 
ment. 

The Attorney and Solicitor-Gene* 
ral spoke in aggravation. 

Mr Justice Bay ley delivered the 
judgment of the Bench It was his 
painful duty* his Lordship said, in the 
situation which he filled, to pass upon 
the defendant the collective judgment 
of the Court It had happened, in 
the course of the proceedings in the 
cause, that his Lordship had differed 
m opinion from his learned brothers $ 
and to that difference allusion had been 
made. The difference* however* had 
merely occurred upon a techmeal point 
—whether there had or had not been 
against the defendant suilicient evi* 
dence of a publication in Leicester¬ 
shire-—and It now appeared to the 
learned Judge, that, even if a new trial 
in Leicestershire had been granted* 
publication in that county would ea¬ 
sily have been proved* because he (the 
learned Judge) was inclined to ootd 
that the circulation in that county of 
any newspaper in which the insertion 
of the libel had been authonxed by 
the defendant* would amount to pub¬ 
lication 10 that county. That the de¬ 
fendant was the author of the hbd, 
stood admitted; and, in forming a 
judgment upon the character of the 
offence, it became material td^look at; 
the state of the public mind^^jhc 
time v.hen the libel had bBen|^ub£h- 
ed. The letter was foundedV^ ptirf 
ported upon the face of it to bl rduiid- 
ed—upon facts of which Sir F» Bur- 
dett was ignorant* excep t from the re* 
presentationscoAaiflStnn ceitain news¬ 
papers. Those reprcsentatiopa were 
certainly calculated to excite tlm high¬ 
est ^degree of feekng in^the public 
mind, because there was a very broad 
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and' strong insinuation that needless 
Tiolence had been resorted to. The 
learned Judge could not blame any 
man for having his feelings roused by 
a perusal of the statements which those 
newspapers contained It was no part' 
of hts Lordship’s duty to judge whe¬ 
ther those statements were correct or 
not} he had no means of judging; and 
It was the duty of a Court of Justice 
to act upon those facts, and upon those 
facts only, on which they were capa¬ 
ble of forming a judicial opinion. From 
the nature, however, of the facts sta¬ 
ted, in a country like England, where 
the poor experienced from the laws of 
their country the same protection as 
the rich, and where an outrage to the 
lowest individual excited the indigna¬ 
tion of the whole community, it could 
not be doubted that the effect of the 
statements must have been to excite 
very considerable passion At that 
time, and upon those statements, it 
was that the defendant’s letter had ap¬ 
peared ; and the learned Judge’s ob¬ 
jection to that letter were four in num¬ 
ber It was calculated to increase the 
excitement which already was exist¬ 
ing } It assumed too hastily that the 
facts, as stated, were correct, it had a 
tendency to prejudge the public mind 
against persons who, if the facts al¬ 
leged against them were true, would' 
be liable to capital indictment; and it 
tended to excite the minds of the peo¬ 
ple against the government, as though 
the government had ongindted and di¬ 
rected^ Aie outrages which had taken 
_ It seemed impossible to the 

Courc^that any person could look at 
< the in question without seeing that 

It i^as calculated to produce a strong 
excitement against the Government of 
the country; that part of it in parti¬ 
cular which ^fU&eded—“ This, then, 
18 the answer of the boroughmongers 
to the petitioning people—this is the 
practical 'j^roof cf our standing ,in np 
need of reform—this is the blessing 


of a standing army in time peace 
Petitions could only be addressed by 
the people to the ^ng, the Lords, 
and the Commons; and the answer re¬ 
ferred to must be taken to be an an¬ 
swer proceeding from powers to whom 
a petition could be addressed. The 
Court was not inattentive to the 
cumstance, that the libel bad J^ea 
written m a moment of haste. U thfifV 
motive of the defendant had been a 
bad one, that circumstance would ihave 
formed an addition to his offence; as 
It was otherwise, he would derive 
consolation fromthe knowledge of that* 
fact; but It was the duty of the Court 
to look at the natural tendency of the 
libel; and upon that point the learned 
Judge had already given his opinion. 
The Court, taking into its considera- v 
tion all the circumstances of the case, 
did order and adjudge—that the de« * 
fendant should pay to the King'a fine 
of 2,000/ ; and that he should be im* 
prisoned for three months, in the cus¬ 
tody of the Marshalsea of the King's 
Bench. 


Judgment on Cartwright, 

XtER, &Oi 

Court of King’s JBcncht May 30. 

The Attorney-General prayed 
judgment of the Court on the defend¬ 
ants, John Cartwnght, Esq., Geor|p 
Edmonds, J. T Wooller, W* 
Lewis, and Charles Madocks, convict¬ 
ed at last Warwick Summer Assizes, 
of a conspiracy to elect Sir Charles 
Wolseley.Bartjas legislatonal attorney 
in Birmingham, and to excite disaffeb^ 
tiop by seditious speeches, &c» 
Annual Register for 1820. Appen¬ 
dix, p 187) 

On |dajor Cartwnght being called 
upon, 

Mr Denman immcdiattly rose and 
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saii^ tliat awce^hia caie waft before the 
OttH l^e diSher day, he had been in* 
etrocifed by Ml^ Cartwi^ght to ad¬ 
dress tapK:8 to the ^urt ae pre* 
sented themi^yes to bta own wind, 
aHtdelbiM^ht^ie available to the vene* 
nlbte defendftat ta this last stage of the 
Since tihe trial, his at- 
&ftd ndt been particula^y call- 
^tb^^^^retfmstances of the casei 
Ibd altho^H he had not been a very 
attentive observer of what had 8ub8ei> 
qnently passed, yet, bearing in mind 
]yhat had been repoi^tftd by learned 
Judge, and the fects mentioned in the 
affidavit of the venerable defendant, it 
appeared to him that there were some 
legitimate topics of mitf^ion, which 
jponld not be urged witl^^t jponsider- 
*'able effect on his behidf. He then ad- 
vetted to the very amidl sTiare which 
the wtfrthymajot^ok^ the proceed¬ 
ings at Birmingham^ he totid absence 
otiany proof of concert with |lie other 
defeifdims-—hU being a silent auditor 
and i^peciator of what took place at 
the meeting of that day—^his merely 
acknowledging his sense of the vote of 
thanks conferred upon him for his ge¬ 
neral political services—circumstances 
piloted, as they were, by his 
own affidavit, and confirmed by the af¬ 
fidavits of other persons, clearly enti- 
him to exemption from being 
'i^ught an active participator in the 
sil|>^Wd conspiracy* But though the 
veneratde major had, in fact, taken no 
active share m the events of that occa- 
shfta, he wished it to be d»twctly un- 
dcmood, that he disclaimed any invi- 
dsotts diBtwction between bis case and 
thCNctses of the other defendants, be- 
inj^ quite ready to bear equally with 
thwm the consequencesof that verdict 
vl^db the Jury had pronounced. Look¬ 
ing, IWwever, to the general nature of 
tlw charge, it appeared to him (Mr 
13fe)tiinaD} that there were some topics 
which might be successfully urged on 
VOZmXXV. piktii 


behalf of the defendant, 
standing the terms in which the m* 
dictment was framed The charge 
against the defendant was that of ooiif* 
spiring with other persons tooommate 
and elect a legislatorial attorney, tw 
claim a seatm the House of Commons, 
as representative of the inhabitants of « 
Birmiimham in Parluiment, in deroga* 
tiofl ot the Conslitution, and for the 
purposeof brlngingthe House of Com¬ 
mons into odium and contempt Now, 
he was free to own, that he was utter¬ 
ly at a loss to conceive how this could 
be considered as a enme; he had ap¬ 
plied his best judgment and consider¬ 
ation to the subject, and the result 
was, that, in his opinion, this was no 
crime at all. The appointment of a 
legislatorial attorney, by an assembly 
such as that which bad taken place, 
was a vain and idle proceeding; and the 
mere fact of such an appointment could 
not be construed into an offence cog¬ 
nizable by the law, unless it was tlie 
effect of artifice or fraud, in the abuse 
of some constituted authonty. As welt 
it might be said in the case of the elec¬ 
tion of a bishop, that a person ^vihg;. 
a conge d'etire without authority, wav' 
liable to criminal punishment. The 
same observation would apply to any 
other appointment under the like cir¬ 
cumstances ; for It could only be con¬ 
sidered as an idle and vain exercise of 
authority which did not exist, and 
could not be attended with any inju¬ 
rious consequences to the public. If, 
indeed, the ^fendants had forgml the 
Kfttg^i wnt, or had resorted 
frauottlbat abuse of authonty vlTdero- 
gatmn of the powers of othw persona 
to effect their object, the case wofild 
have been fiir different, and no defe&qe 
could have been urge A B ut here no 
such complexion liltoJISSrtbe case. It 
could not be ^pretended in thin case, 
that any mischievous consequences had 
attemirofhe conduct nf thod^udants 
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Noiviot OF breach of ihe f>f^o peace 
If&d occurred f it Mras not-even Wted 
that there was any attempt to violate 
the law't no magistrate' had found it 
necessary to whisper the not act into 
the ear hts clerk, under pretence 
that,the peace of the community waa 
in danger. A more orderly or peace¬ 
able assembly had never taken place 
cm any public occaaton^ imd it bim se¬ 
parated without having committed, or 
threatened to commit* a single »;t of 
violence. Then* as to the intention of 
the defendants, it appeared from all the 
circumstances of the case to have been 
perfectly hona^de. The Cdurt were 
not to look to the particular conduct 
of the defendants on the occasion, but 
idtey were to refer .to the essence 
theil* motives, which had nothing ip 
view but to remedy abuses, which were 
ni4’only supposed to exist, but which 
Swages had ^en positively asserted to 
eiUBt( by some of the most enhghten- 
ed pbilosopheiv and statesmen that had 
ever .adorned the*country. If the de¬ 
fendants were to be considered as eU- 
teirtaining sentiments of disaifectiott, in 
sn^vasAing idie constitution of the 
>^oui8e of Commons, and in urging 
that reform was necessary in that 
branch of the legislature, then must 
Lmd Chatham, Mr Pitt, Mr Burke, 
Sir Gv SaviUe, and other enl^^tsned 
statesmeti* be deemed to hasp been dis- 
afifecl^ed traitors to their country* It 
was no part of his duty on the present 
occasion to defend the means by wbidi 
the defeiufeuts had sought to remedy 
lfiie|;nevancesof which they cpa^ain- 
wd tihttt if their intentions werehonest 
they moelyexercisedanght which 
conceived they possessed, ofeneet- 
iiig to dfecass public measures, siod of 
expi^etsii]^ f their sentiments.*^ smrely 
they were hot to be considered'cn- 
imnids for haemg done no more Burn 
the const^^tutioqrof the country allow¬ 
ed the subiects of Ehgland* '^^tgreat- 
est men that ever lived had come for- 


waid In like manner to dxpress tberhlm 
aehtmisnts^ and tbeuright of mieetihg 
pubhidy for such a purposoihad never 
yet been questioned. It'was m this 
spirit, and with this .object in view, 
that these'defendants had mobonthe 
occasion in question. Wenelbey.tlieii, 
undersuchcircumstances^tobclirdDi^t 
to the bar of Justice? Xfaueb^mOetin^ 
as these were to be conddei^m life 
gal, then every meeting that had taken 
place to arouse public opinion *in the 
cause q£ public virtue, mmt be deem¬ 
ed illegal. Pubbe opinion couldonly 
be preserved by such means, atid by 
that engine alone was the natipnid cha¬ 
racter preserved —The infamous and 
bloody tiwSc in slaves, so disgraceful 
to the J^rUish nation, was rooted out 
only by public opinion, repeatedly and 
pubhefy expressed; and with as mudk 
propnety Inight pjiblic meetmgs.ibr 
that purpose bd considered as Conii^- 
racies agatnst the West liidia mer>»- 
chants, as this be called a coosphwey 
to bring the constitution into hatred 
and contempt* By public opinion alone 
was public virtue preserv^t ttnd um 
der the mBiienee of that cl^k 
curittsmutumskcptina statedfheaHjb. 
fill vigour. It was a fatal didiMlodto 
imagine that soeh meetings ctuilAalo 
any harm. Such an opinion b^gotiU 
reverence Mr folly and absurdieyi>aad 
tanght even the beet-dispomdifHerbrns 
to mistake the corrupt excrescoxieclwf 
the eonttitution for the conatitution 
Itself The moral coBvictlQii'.«£ tibe 
existence of such abuses was pot^-^ohe 
disputed, and it was only by jmbhc 
optnion that they could be redresseik 
It was quite extraordinary how evdn 
abuses excited the admiration andtiH- 
spect of those who shuchlered at>hid)> 
form. The>learoed counsel tfaeatpror*^ 
ceededto adveaftto thepuhihe indqum 
vate virtues of the worthyiniqor,whaBd 
life had bens devoted to promotingtbe 
arts of hts country, endemmufifig^ 
preserve the purity of our nationm in- 
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«bd to iht poi'Miit of IhMfe 
fib}eoet wiudh ’diffoified and emmbhMl 
tiw character or man. Considering 
then the conduct of such a man^ con- 
^aidering the mntires by which he had 
1iheri9caiia[ted««-hi8 venerable age, (84>) 
hni anadhle and unoffending deport^ 
an^pt'thtoiigh hfe, hesvas quite con- 
niyidSd^^thatthe Court, m diacharging 
{MUftfiil duties, {for painful they 
Blast be III. such a case,) would pro> 
cehd towards him, with that tenderness 
and consideration to winch on every 
fccouRt he was so nbch entitled.. In 
condbsion, he adverted to the worthy 
major’s desire,' that whatever puatsh- 
ment the Court might be disposed to 
inflict, impnsonment rather than fine 
should he imposed, conrideriqg that if 
*4he latter cdurse st^ld be res<H-ted to, 
k would hare tbe>el^ of’^dirinhent** 
kig a beloved niec etjt^ daughter of an 
brother, whomhe had adopted, 
and o£ depriving ail adored Wite and 
aged sisters of that meahs to which 
twy looked for sopport in the advan- 
eed aatumn of h» “ However, since 
ehas case was last before the Court, he 
(Mr BvV had' received m letter from 
tbpse ieutives,in riieydepreca* 
aedebe Men of aUow«ig>any conrider- 
abuki of their situatian to Weigh with 
the Cihnirt, when the l^kh and bberty 
bfitheir venerated fnend were at stakes 
wtd«|pbized with the sense of %bot& 
Buftnugs which awaited him, they wu 
plored rae Court to avert thit;|^t8h- 
meat which the worthy major nimicif 
wae idiijpoaed to hail with the geCnine 
^^iht of martyrdom in a cause to whidi 
hiB life had been devoted. Such were 
the feehngs of those beloved relations. 
The worthy ma^or, though a noimuid 
de&ndant In this caw, would be the 
'greStast sufferer; but he came with 
mapty foititude to meet idlthat could 
he ikmictedon htra, consoling faimsdif, 
that, 'under''every dispensation, thmt 
was a pobhe who would respect him, 


tiud aivbnparthd poifethy whor would 
dofi^ttce to hu name and aetuMtSi 
learned couQMlsat down amidaau butst 
of uncontrollable applause frmnthe WU- 
dhory. ?' 

Mr Justice Bayley proceeded to pass 
senteUcCi It was his duty, the leamCd 
Judge lUid, after careful consideratioti 
by jme Court, and nice discnminatiou 
between‘tbeir respective cases, to pro¬ 
nounce Jtidgmmit upon the defendants. 
Jt Would have been some alleviation to 
his mind, if, in the intern! which had 
elapsed between the month of July, 
1819, and the present penod, they had 
been induced to look pack upon t!i^ 
own conduct, at least with a feelhig 
that they might hive been wrong in 
what they had ddne, and without'that 
rejudice which men in general are 
ut too apt to entertain as to that 
which regards their parriculir selves. 
It was the duty of the Court to pass 
sentence on individuals^ not tor the sake 
of inflicting punishment upon them, 
bat in order, as far as possible, to pro¬ 
duce security to the public at Ivge, 
and especially to that portiou ol •the 
public whicblUight be deluded OT'lld. 
away for want of suffiaent kaowlei^ 
to judge for themselves. As tor at he 
(the learned Judge) could have an opi- 
nion, he had no difficulty in aaytng, 
that the defendants had committdS a 
great crime, to insinuate into the 
minds of the lower orders, time they 
had'Oertain nghts, which, in fact, they 
had not { to their mfnds with ima- 
ginifry or exaggerated ewk $ in idiort, 
to such language to them''‘tta 
ilmald'iiiduce them to endeavoiie ^ 
change by physical toveetho oodtdtu- 
tton^ the kingdom, vm$m c^toneubf 
a very aggravated desot^ptioo. > 
tasiHuito^, therefore^ to'a iai|r«body 
of men, t^t they lAd such an mufemt 
nght, was not only Mdmg oaeousef- 
tutioaal doetnn^hM uyingjotengen* 
4cr <fs tbeir minds'" which 
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could not be justified} and wbicb might 
induce them perhaps to adopt conduct 
which might at last inVelve them and 
their famuies^ and Indeed other peace¬ 
able inhabitants of the kingdom, and 
their families, sn great distress. He 
(the learned Judge) did not mean to 
insinuate that such conseipiences had 
been foreseen in the present case j he 
believed that th^ had not; but it was 
the duty of the C;ourt to estimate con¬ 
duct by its probable result. Every 
man at alt acquainted wHh the consti¬ 
tution of his country, would be aware 
that there could be no election with* 
out the King’s writ; and that if, un¬ 
der the circumstances of the case, the 
House of Commons had permitted Sir 
Charles Wolseley tO take his place 
among them, they would tIOt only 
have been guilty of a violation of 
the constitution, but have rendered 
invalid every act which, as a Parlia¬ 
ment, they might have done The 
meeting in question was held on the 
12 th of July, and from 16,000 to 
20,000 were present at it. The whole 
proceeding was regular; and, bating 
some ill language to two persons, Pem¬ 
berton and Dickenson, who dissented 
from the resolutions, the crowd disper¬ 
sed without any breach of the peace ; 
but a meeting intended for an ill pur¬ 
pose miuht pass off peaceably, and the 
true mode of discovering the motive and 
intent with which a meeting was beld, 
was to look at the speeches deBvemd at 
It Upon that part of the case the iSvi- 
dence affected the defendants in differ¬ 
ent degrees The lekrned Judgfe f hen 
went at considerable length over the 
evidence given at the trial, and over 
the Sj[>eeches as pubhshed sabseqhbntly 
to the meeting by the defcndaqti>, Ed¬ 
monds and*^Ji^oUer. Five H&ndred 
seats in the House of Comihods were 
desenbed as being sold to the btiSt 
i^der.<^-Wa8 t^ai assertion, or was it 
tmt, calculated to diminish thefespoct 


which persons would otherwise feel 
for that House ? That there might be 
some instances in which, contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution, corrup¬ 
tion was employed in ilturning mem¬ 
bers to the House of Commons, might 
be true; but here the imputation ex¬ 
tended to 500 seats out of 653. r Ho 
(the learned Judge) put it tq the heai^i. 
of the defendants themselves, wheth^ 
such an assertion was not calcpla^da 
to bnng the House of Commons into 
contempt. As to the principle of uni¬ 
versal suffrage, ft was the pectthai 
blessing of the British constitution that 
every man was virtually represented in 
Parliament Members were chosen by 
particnlar places; but the moment 
they we^ chosen, they became bound 
to act, not merely for the benefit oi 
their constitttOnts, but for the good of 
the puhhc at hs09r»^If every man had 
an inherent right, however, a natural 
right, independent of the law, to vote 
for Members of Parliament, why were 
women to be excluded from the same 
free right ? The learned Judge theii 
adverted to the motion for a new trial, 
and commented on the facts and argu¬ 
ments which bad been adduced in sup¬ 
port of that application His Lord¬ 
ship proceeded -t—The Court had at¬ 
tended to the affidavits which had been 
laid before them. It was the most un¬ 
pleasant part of Its duty to inflict pu¬ 
nishment upon individuals, particularly 
where that punishment affected their 
innocent families. His Lordship wish¬ 
ed that before persons subjected them¬ 
selves to danger, they would think on 
the sitnation of those who were de¬ 
pendent upon them. The Court had 
not forgotten the family of the de¬ 
fendant Edmonds; and they t^ished, 
that the Conduct of the defendant Ma¬ 
dox had been such as to strengthen 
the claim which his family alsd gare 
him upon their meraful consideration 
The affidavit of Major Cartwrightlfx- 
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lubited the feelings of an extremely 
good heart, strong principle^ of reliw 
gion, and great attachment for the 
country to which he belonged. The 
learned Judge Umented to see that 
upc^n one subject, and perhaps upon 
only one, there was, to a certain de- 

f r^in the mind of that gentleman a 
e^Stpni an unfortunate delusion, as 
^ th^ rig^s of adult men to vote for 
&eir own representatives The major's 
preference of imprisonment to j&ne, 
was a preference which deserved to 
yreigh, and would iiteigh, with every 
well-constituted ipind ; but the Court 
was bound to look at the ms^or’s age, 
and to judge more prudentjy for him 
than he had done for himself. The 
Court, taking all the cmcnm^ances of 
Ihe case into considor^ton, did order 
and adjudge—tliat die defendant £d>. 
monds should be impmoned for nii}.e 
months; the defenulint Madox, for 
eighteen, and the defendant Wooler, 
for fifteen months, in the jail of Wai^ 
wick ; to find securities for their good 
behaviour dimng five years, themselves 
in 4>0QI. each, and two secuMties in 
200 /. each. The ^tence of the Court 
upon Major Cartwri^t wdS->-that he 
should pay a fine of 100/. to the King^ 
an<l be imprisoned until that fine be 
paid. *■ 


O’BaiEN iOtt coNSPtatiiQ, with 
F ttaNKjuiK, on FnErdpjm, to ex¬ 
cite PIS AFFECTION. , > 

Court of Kmg* s Bettoh, Feb, 21. 

This was an indictment against the 
defendant, for conspiring with a person 
“named Forbes, aim Fletcher, alias 
Frankhn, toexcitedisaffection amongst 
Ins M^esty’s subjects, by the pubhep- 
tion pi certain seditious placards ai)d 
documents. There was a second count. 


for causing certain individuals to be 
punished by those publications. 

The case on the part of the crown 
was stated by Mr Pearson ; Idr $cai* 
lett and Mr Carney conducted the 
fendhnt’s case. 

The first witness called was Art^j^ 
Seale j he seated that he resides in the 
vicinity ^f Tottenham-court-road ; 
knows a person of the name of Forbes, 
or Ffetpher, or Frankhn; fest knew 
him by the name of Oliver, and after- 
ivard$ by the name of Flctcher.->did 
business for him} had seep him on the 
li^ pf applied to witness 

to print bills for hiip, received that or¬ 
der on Saturday evemng, and on the 
Sunday evehmg foRowmg, worked off 
between fo,^ and five hundred bills for 
him*. A hill was here handed to the 
witness, which he stated to be one of 
those that he had printed at that time. 
It was addressed to the unpolled Elec^ 
tors of Westminster, and dated .July % 
1818 Witness remembered the chair¬ 
ing of Sir Francis Burdett, that w^s on 
the, 11th of July, on Monday, and 
Fletcher was vrjith him on the Satur¬ 
day preceding $ witness had some con¬ 
versation with him about certain hat, 
labels whieh he had printed for Fletch¬ 
er, and Fletcher said, ** Let thn fools 
wear them, and they will the more easi¬ 
ly b® cut down A paper was wre 
.handed to witness, m manuscript, which 
lie said he had received from Fletcher, 
who wrote It at bis (witness’s) own 
desk t he prmted fiOO copies of ft by 
Fktft^'s own order, about tbit'begm- 
ni% pi September, 1818. file papei 
aRttded to by the witness was then read 
It called upon the peppfe fo remember 
that tb^ great weie not ifidr only ene- 
niies,|lfe. Other handbills were pi oved 
in limner. Q eljop c occamon, 
Franktitt, when he .came to take the 
bills awayj^Ca^me in a^backuey chariot; 
the chanot did mrive up^^the door 

of wjti^ess'a printingtoffic^ut drew 
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im about ieven doors from it. He 
(Tranklin} came on Monday^m a hack¬ 
ney chariot; he had been* at hia print¬ 
ing office the Saturday before with the 
ipimuscriptp from which the bill vi^as 
printed ; he does not know whether on 
that first occasion Fletcher came in a 
hackney coach, but he came in a hack¬ 
ney coach to his printing-office about 
a quarter past seven in the evemog; 
there was an elderly gentleman sitting 
with him lu the carnage^ whom be did 
not then know, but i^om he now 
knows to be Mr O’Brien ; he remain¬ 
ed in the coach while Fletcher went in¬ 
to the printing-oMce, and is sure that 
the chariot in which he says that per¬ 
son was the one which brought Fletch¬ 
er ; the coach came up the road from 
St Giles's Witness knows a person of 
the name of Hockley ; he was at wit¬ 
ness’s house when Frankhn came there 
on the Monday 

The hand-bills to the ** Non-repre- 
scnted,” ** the Leicester Jury,” 3cc, 
were next proved. 

Witness had some conversation with 
Franklin about this last production. 
He asked Fletcher of what possible 
use it could be to forward a paper to a 
Jury which, through fear of assassina¬ 
tion, might make them acquit the de¬ 
fendant ; and Fletcher observed, tha,t 
the trial was all a sham—that the minds 
of the Jury were made up, and that 
they were determined to convict Sir 
Francis Burdett. The next bill which 
he had printed for and delivered to 
Fletcher, was dated about the 25th of 
August 1819, and he had printed four 
hundred of these bills. It commenced, 
**.£vil to him who evil thinks,” and it 
was on the subject of the Queen's plate 
Witnessproceeded to state,that Fletch¬ 
er always tenJ^uaw^y with him the ma¬ 
nuscript, with the exception of the one 
which witness preserved. Witnessonce 
objecteAko pfint certain hat labels, and 
Fletcher told him that he had tirothing 
to feari that in every thing he did he 


should be sure of proteetlatr. Whed 
witness gave the last bill to him, 
Fletcher said, that while the Quken’s 
business went on he should have more 
to do, and added, that he would, in the 
course of a few days, bring dowliCopy 
which he wished no one td do but wit¬ 
ness himself , ,r 

Cross-examined by Mr 
He first learned that the name of' this 
man was Fletcher after Mr Pearsi^i 
bad taken him ; he always thoughtiOe- 
forethat period that his name was Oli¬ 
ver ; he called him Oliver to his face 
up to that time j it was on the Sunday 
morning after he hadheen taken that he 
first learned from Pearson that his name 
was Frankhn; he never saw him after 
that Sunday morning; on the 21 st of 
July, the hackney chariot drove up 
to his printing-office; saw Franklin 

S et out of It; it stopped about kven 
oprs from his printing-office; saw 
Franklin get ^ out of it, and wmk to 
his printing-office, and afterwards re- 
tunied to uie carriage with a gentle¬ 
man whom he had reason to believe 
was Mr O'Brien ; had since learned 
where Mr O'Bned resides; welit to hiS 
house one day; no one shewed hka 
that house ; he does not think Mr 
Pearson desired him to go there ; no¬ 
body in particdlar ordered him tb go 
there { does not think Mr Pearson a^- 
ed him to go ; he, witness, said that he 
should vtnA to see Mr O Bnen before 
he would positively swear to liim ; ne¬ 
ver saw him before the mght he came 
with Franklin in the hackney coach, 
nor since that night, until Monday even¬ 
ing last; went to O'Brien's with Mr 
Hockley, on Monday last, aboul^ half 
past three o’clock,*and walked up and 
down Craven-street, until a little'after 
five. He then saw O’Bnen in a gen¬ 
tleman’s* carnage coming from' the 
Strand towards his own house; follow¬ 
ed the carnage and saw O’Brien get 
out at hIs own house; this was abOOt 
five O'clock, and he is satisfied that it 
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* waifitlie Bwe^g^tleman whom he had 
before ^eea in'hackney chariot wijtR 
Franklin 

John Jones is a bdl-stJgker j resides* 
,jm No 1, Gardiner*s4ane» King^-street, 
Westminster | remembers a gentleman 
ttv'ned'of fortyt who came to him in 
thenar ldl9» for the purpose of ejn- 
plo^ g hi m to post some bills relating 
kfi thelwestmmster meeting C he was 
d ruddy-faced} jolly-looktng maU} not 
qm^e hvc feet seven; he asKed him if 
he were a bill-sticker, and told witness 
\hat he had been recommended to him; 
this was on Sunday afternoon ;'he want¬ 
ed witness to go ^ith him that even¬ 
ing, and witness refused to as it 
WAS Sunday., he afterwards brought 
about 100 bills to witness, and desired 
ilim to s^ck them »p>jmd h^ accom- 
p^iied witness, wh^ pWed them up ; 
he paid witness s^lings, and told 
him that he would ’gute him mpre, and 
he alterwards received from him ^e^en 
shillings , he called an^ag^n employ-^ 
ed him; said there was noUuiig to fern, 
** that 1 was as safe as Lord Sid- 
B;iQUth/’ Witness on one occasion or¬ 
dered his daughter, to wiiitch him, and 
aeg to nrhat place he went. 

Ani|a4dnes is daughter of the last 
witness; she proved that she had, by 
her father's desire, watched a gentle¬ 
man whom she had before seen at her 
father’s house, and who went td No 31, 
Craven-Street, Strand, the house of Mr 
O’Brien, 

John Hockley knows a person who 
caUa himself Fletcher; remembers the* 
ehalrmg of Sir Francis Burdett on July 
13, ISjS j saw him the Saturday be¬ 
fore^ the chairing of Sir F. Burolett; 
Witness saiy Fletcher that day in Tdt- 
tenham-court-road,and was afterwards 
fipipl^syed by him. Remembers the 
Smrthfield meeting, and a few days be- 
fprethat meeting hp again saw Fletcher 
m Tottenham-court-road, about eight 
Qfclock at night» R was dark | the 
Wps were lighted; be saw bim pear 


Mr Seale’s printing-office ; he was in a 
carnagd!, which came frdm'&t'Ollcs’B; 
it Wopped before it reached Sel^de’s ; 
he saw Fletcher get out; h^or# this 
he had seen Fletcher by day-light; he 
weiA into Seale’s house; there was a 
gentleman in powdered h4ir in the Car¬ 
nage i he had seen that gentleman "on 
Monday h^st in Craven-street; that 
gentleman was Mr O’Bnen | he saw 
Fljlitchef coming out of Seale’s; the 
cl^not was then statiding as it was left, 
the horses were turned down towards 
Channg-crosF; they beeii turned 
towards Chandg-cross, he thinks, af¬ 
ter Fletcher came out of the carnage. 
When Fletcher came out he went on 
to a distance from the carnage, on the 
opposite side nearer to Channg-cross, 
to a tobacconist’s Fletcher got into 
It, add witness got behind the carnage 
and went with it to Channg-croSs. 
The chanot drew up there, and Frank¬ 
lin and the gentleman vrhora'^hC had 
seen before got out of it. He saw 
them both distinctly. When they got 
out of the chanot they called another 
coach, and Fletcher went down to Far- 
hament-street, and the other gentle¬ 
man went up towards the Strand. 
Fletcher moved a large brown paper 
parcel, which he had carried from 
Seale's, to the coach; and he after- 
wardfi lemoved it to: the coach which 
took ,him to Parliament-street. The 
carnage stopped at the Parliament 
Cofice-house, about two doors from 
"CharieS'Street. Fletcher got out there, 
and l^fned down Charles-street .Wit¬ 
ness jmilowed him to Hownmg-streejt, 
and Flet''her entered a house about the 
middle of Downing-street. He re¬ 
mained there for an hoUr, and witness 
did net see him come out. ‘ Wficn 
he retui^ned he got into this coach, 
which dfCve to Nor A uail!^ft*riand-fi!£ttet. 
Strand. It named very hard thalfiBay, 
He got out atl^ofthumberland-Court, 
went tjirough it ipfo CravCnTS^et; he 
had'thit pimccl virhh hlm,"^ and vi^t in- 
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to No. 21, Craven-Street, the house of 
Mr O’Buen ; it was about twelve 
when he went to O’Bnen^s; he knock* 
ed and drew his stick along the rails, 
and a servant came into the area ■And 
asked who was there’ and he ^id, 
** Betsy, let me in.” The servant came, 
opened the door, let him in. 

Cross-examined.—Witness was very 
wet, and at Channg-cross he got be¬ 
hind the second coach $ he got to Nor¬ 
thumberland street about ten minntes 
after twelve; he knew it was after 
twelve, for It was half past twelve when 
he got home He saw the strange gen¬ 
tleman with tbepowdered head on Mon¬ 
day last, but he had not" seen him more 
than twice; he went to see him on Mon¬ 
day last, because Mr Pearson told him 
to see the gentleman again. It was 
about eleven o’clock on Monday, in the 
Strand, while riding in a coach, that 
Pearson told both witness and Seale to 
go and see if they should know the gen¬ 
tleman again. He was going into his 
house when they saw him. Mr Pear¬ 
son told him that the cause was to be 
tried on Wednesday. 

Sarah Haddan lived in the service of 
Mr O'Brien, entered his service Jan, 
26, 1820, and left it the 2d of Janu¬ 
ary, 1821 Witness knows Mr For¬ 
bes, whom Mr O'Brien considered as a 
fnend of his, as one of his own family 
Mr Forbes came frequentlyto her mas¬ 
ter's house; knows that Mr Forbes 
was called MrFrankhnbyMrO’Bnen, 
and never by any other name than For¬ 
bes or Franklin, but he had sons who 
visited there, and who were called 
Fletcher. WitnessremembersMrPear¬ 
son inquiring often for Franklin some 
tibe in October last, at her master's 
house; her master was at dinner when 
Mr Pearson csdled, and witness having 
seen him, hFIold her that IfiS^pected 
no such person as Franklin there on 
that day; Mrs Q'Brien frequently 
questiien^ her as to the appearance of 
the ;^tlcman who called, and witdess 


said that It WBsdnsk and ^ oouM not 
see him, but she thought he had tlm 
appearance Of a gentleman; witness 
remembered that after this occurred she 
went to bed one SuUcky night at twelve 
o'clock, having left a man hearth aikl 
a good fife $ no paperhadbtien burnt 
tl^re during the evening, said no one 
but Mr p'Biiea was up when she ^nt 
to bed; she found in the mordtng e 
quantity of burnt paper; it was entire¬ 
ly consumed, and there was not^- 
maming a bit larger than half a-crown; 
her master’s family at that time con¬ 
sisted but of her master, a b^, and 
herself; she has never had a difference 
with her master, and has left his ser¬ 
vice* 

Cross-examined by Mr Scarlett — 
O’Bnen* stopped her wages, and she 
went to Mrl^ntier's office for the pur¬ 
pose of taking steps to recover them, 
and there fotTira Mr Pearson ; she 
has employed Mr Harmer to recover 
her wages, and she believes that Mr 
O^Bnen has paid her all the wages he 
would pay herw The gentlemauly-look- 
ing man who came gave his name as 
Johnston, and that gentleman was Mr 
Pearson* 

William Turner was jottmeymati to 
Arthur Seale for nearly two years, and 
assisted in printing several of the bills 
which were already given in evidence. 

Charles Pearson, attorney, having 
deposed as to the Queen's Plate Com¬ 
mittee, he spoke of the advertisement, 
purporting to proceed from the Queen's 
'Plate Committee, and watched some 
person, whom he could now say was 
Fletcher, from Seale's to Mr O’Brien's; 
he had then a parcel with him saw 
him afterwards m Conversation w<ith 
Mr O’Bnen, in his parlour; O’Brien 
came out a little before, and Ftnnkhn 
proceeded to asubscription-house in St 
James’s-street; witness followed him 
from tbetioe, and lost him MCharing- 
eross; he ap|died afterWar^ at Bow- 
street for a warrant againsthim, andwent 
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* to MaiidB-hiti'to II Rotue which he heard 
was Frftnhlm's. Wmt wjthVickeiyoa 
the Monday following to MrO*BnMi’«, 
and having detained admittance after 
difficulty, Vickery proceeded to 
March the hous^, while witness remain* 
ed in the hidh during that time Mr 
O'Bnen frequently protested with great 
w^toththatheknewnothmgof Frank- 
lin/raough witness had tom him that 
Ve had seen him in company with Mr 
O’^nen on the Thursday before. 

Mr Scarlett addressed the Court for 
^tbe defendant, and said, m his opinion, 
no evidence against his client was pro¬ 
duced, and be really had some curtosi- 
ty to know on what grounds theO^and 
Jury had found a bill against Mr O’¬ 
Brien. One of the greiiU: objects of 
those seditious placards wasth libel the 
Whigs, and MrO’Bricn was, there¬ 
fore, anxious to call those noble indi¬ 
viduals, who wertHWhigs still, as to 
whether they Wieved Mr O’J^ien ca¬ 
pable of abusing thoM irohle persons, 
as he was stated to have done 

The Duke of Bedfordhrst knew Mr 
O’Bnen in 17841 frotti what he knew 
of Mr O’Bnen formerly, he could not 
^mk him capable of writing such se¬ 
ditious placards, fcnrauch foiu purposes 
as those of not and disorder. 

LordHolland.—Has known Mr O’¬ 
Brien since he was a boy; formerly he 
often saw him; from all he^tirer knew 
of Mr O’Bnen, he thought him the 
last man who would write any thing 
libellous of Mr Fox 

Lord Ersktoe knew Mr O^Bnea 
about ten years after 1778, when he 
was called to the Bar; he has seen Mr 
Obrien btely, and he owed it to Mr 
O^Bnen to say, he once had a difference 
with him, and that on that occasion he 
' behaved as a man of hononr; that in¬ 
creased his repute, in his Lordship’s 
opinion. 

Sir James Mackintosh knew Mr O’¬ 
Brien from about I78t to 1804 1 since 
tliattime hts aequamtaace was «ot as 


great with him as before ; emce 1812 
he has not seen him often ; fro^ udmt 
he knew of Mr O’Brien, most’cerdSUh- 
ly he should’uot think huq iij^y to 
write a hbel on Mr Fox. 

At twenty minui(es before nine, the 
X-ord Chief Justice proceeded to reca¬ 
pitulate evidence, and stated to the 
Jury,«s hu opinion, that no distinct 
ewdeuce of participation m the guilty 
designs of Franklin or Fletcher was 
traced to Mr O’Brien- 

The Jury consulted about five mi¬ 
nutes, and, without leaving tlie box, 
proftminced a verdict of Not Gudty. 


pROCEEOiHOS BEFORE THE LoRO 

Mayor, RXi^iiTiVE to the Con- 
axiTUTioNAi. Association. 

Manston-House, June 18, 

Mr ShenlFTarkins presented an in¬ 
formation from Joseph Tyler, book- 
eeller, Wych Street, ^again8f!*^hom a 
bill preferred by the Association had 
been thrown out by the Grand Jury) 
against Charles Murray, as member of 
an Association of an illegal nature, 
coming under the Act for the more 
effectual suppreseioi] of societies, esta¬ 
blished for seditious and treasonable 
purposes, and for preventing treason¬ 
able and seditious practices. The Lord 
Mayor appointed a future day for de¬ 
ciding whether or not he would receive 
the infomiation. 

Jutie 27* 

* 

Mr Thackeray opiued the casemp- 
on the part of the mfonnant, by ob¬ 
serving, that he thought litUe more 
was neoaiBary foHunAirdo, under the 
pecuharcircua^stances of the case, than 
to caiicvidence in support of the aver¬ 
ments iH the information. words 
•of the Act, in his judgment, were so 
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Bvfficieotly Glear» as not to o«ed a 
Ibogthenea speech to shew their ap> 
phcstion to th«(, present defendant t 
but» as certRin objecticrna might be 
nused as to the Operation of the Acti 
and it might be contended to extend 
only to societies for a sedittoui or dis¬ 
loyal purpose) It would he proper he 
^ould make a few remarks* to diew 
that this Association was stnctly with¬ 
in tlie operation of the statute. He 
disclaimed) for himself and his fnmid> 
Mr Parkins, all personal motives of 
hostility to the defendant, or any of 
the members of the Associatioit, rpany 
of whom he knew to be highly respect¬ 
able, and with some of whom he was 
bound by the ties of relatxanship. He 
declared himself equally hostile with 
the members of the Associatioa to dis¬ 
loyalty and sedition, and considered no 
more destructive to the peace and 
happiness of the community. His only 
object, and that of his fnend, was to 
pnt a stop to the proceedm^s of an 
Association, which they cbnsideredtp 
be contrary to law. It might be ar¬ 
gued, that the societies, which it waa 
^ object of this statute to suppress, 
were enumerated in the Act, and there¬ 
fore It would be absurd to endeavour 
to include, as under the operation of 
the Act, this Association, established 
for purposes avowedly of a*very differ¬ 
ent nature and tendency; but he would 
contend, that it would have betpi very 
unwise in the legislature not to have 
foreseen, and they did foresee, that 
other •societies might be estabhshed 
with plausible nan^s, and apparently 
with praisevrorthy wewa> whose pro¬ 
ceedings it might be necessary to guard 
aghinst or control, besides those enu¬ 
merated in the preamble of the Act. 
It ought not, therefore, to teinifeiared, 
that the wHbW object of the'statute 
was set forth lathepBreamble; that it 
never was so intenikd was for, 
in formefTimes, acta Were pas8ed^^w}tl|« 
out any preamble at all In hu opi¬ 


nion, the preatnhleof^hlsAol^^d re¬ 
ference only to the ^rtt seotiou^e, and 
that the enactments^were cener^l, af. 
fecting aU societies within the descrqi- 
tive words of the Acl^ l^e only ex¬ 
ception be coojd discdver, was lo fow 
vour of freemasons’ fodges ^ but 
in their case, the lodge must be regisn 
tered} and would it be said, thati^o- 
ciety, with the great nsme of jtoM 
Wellington enrolled among its men^ 
hers, ought not also to be registered 
Did It not imply, that there was some- 
thing suspicious m Its i»ture, although 
It had assumed a plausible designation f 
—The learned gentleman here quoted 
the address of the Association, cuid 
contended that it amounted to a decla. 
ration withm the meaning of the Act. 
It annouiihipd the exiiytence ol the evil,- 
and the remedy necessary to be appli¬ 
ed, and formed a combination for the 
jmrpose of supprewmg and preven^jg 
tim miscbinfs complai^d of, ttot- 
img to Oppose the seditious ; a^ alfq 
resolved upon a system of cqri^spoQ- 
deaoe with ^hqse^^liwing at a tk^aqce. 
The Society ndvfQnahers in4wd 
exempted jtrpm the Act$ but,this 
would not exempt the Npble Duk|^ 
uidass he.'who never quakjed before 
should be made-a Quaker, by Im 
prehensions of the penalties ox this 
Act. The Associatiou itself dppiejf 
that it-IS established for moral pur¬ 
poses; Sodeties for those purposes, 
they declare, are already estabhshed ; 
and if their object be really to put 
down hbelious and indecent pubhca- 
tions, why, he woidd ask, have they 
not prosecuted on both sides ^ Why 
had they not prosecuted for libels 
against the Qaee% and why had hot 
such cancatures met their vengeance ? 
One hbeller of the Queen had, indeed,'^ 
been proceeded against, the Xiev..Mr 
Blacow, but that was not the act of 
this Association. They sought out 
the^ poor, ati^vu^ bookseUer, who 
might be ignorant of what he ebld, 
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^nd t^om|>efled to'thfr>«ale to procure 
so «apf«tenoe, ‘Volute thi» libel, which 
wits diiHvered ik>th Che pdlpit^ they al¬ 
lowed to piisA unnoticed The learned 
..^^utletnan remarked oit the ang- 
^tioti to his jCordshipttoaj^point an 
asaiasoi*} whifeh h^ deemed each an k- 
shTl aa^-onjc^t to have aabjected the 
peimi making it to be committed^ 
He wished omy for a decision upon 
the legality of the Association^ and 
tlfarefbre he'calldd only for the mild¬ 
est penalty ; and concluded a speech 
pf about half an hour, by adjunng h» 
Lordship, as he valued his public cha¬ 
racter, and as he would be answerable 
at a higher tribunal, to give that deci¬ 
sion which h$ bdieved t6 be the law of 
the land 

Mr Parkins iras then e^ed, and 
swdrti. 

Previotis to hil ekamination, Mr 


Adblphns-asked hUiriF he was to have 
any share to the |»ena1Cy in tmse* of cod- 
vietion^i as it was now mi^towed that a 
penalty was sought for ?* 

Mt Parkins repl^ tSartamly not^, 
Mr Parkfhs was Uted ekamitted by 
Mr Thackerdy^KneWthe Associa- 
tk>fl; they met at No 6«New Bridge- 
street ; there was a brass plate, with 
the words ** Constitutlornal Assoma- 
don," on the door; 'saw ayoUng man, 
whom he since knows to be Orton, 
at the door, who introddt^d him up 
stairs; saw the defendant, Sharp, there; 
asked him to give him the latest list of 
subsenhera, -which he did very polite¬ 
ly ; and also a copy of a circular let¬ 
ter, signed by himself, and a pamphlet. 
Being asked m what capacity lie ap¬ 
plied to Mr Sharp, and what induced 
him to ask for the list i 
y Mr Adolphus objected, and some 
thnd was spent m argument between 
the learned gentlemen--'Mr Adolphus 
contending that the witness should 
confined to give his evidence only->to 
what passed between •the ddPendant 


and himself, and not as to hmmotivay 
or the character in which he appjieds 
to Mr Sharp, which |pras so ruled hf 
his Lordship!* Under this restnetmn^' 
the evidence of Mr Parkins went no 
farther, than as to the receipt of copies 
of the address of the Association^ wkk 
the list of subscribers anneaeA 

On his ero8S>»examination by Mk 
Adolphus, be said he bad ntvh at-r 
tended any me^ui|r of the Associa¬ 
tion { did not go tor the purpose of 
getting evidence for this informatioa, 
bnt for general information ; did not 
redoUect whether or not be bad appli¬ 
ed to the Lord Mayor before he aa«rc 
Mr Sharp, but rather thought be had t 
never told Sharp he thought the As^ 
sociatioh a good one. » 

The printed address of the Associa¬ 
tion was then put in » evidence,^ and 
certain parts of it read, pavticslarlyv 
the name of Mr Sharp, as honorary sa- 
cretary, and again in the list of sub¬ 
scribers, and the declaratory resolu¬ 
tions. 

Mr Shelion, the clerk of the peace 
for the city of London, proved that 
the Association was not registered «t 
his office. Not one society, except the 
freemasons*, had been registered with 
him under the Act in question. 

Mr Adolphus read from his brief a 
list of about twenty public societies 
of different descriptions, none of which, 
MrShelton said, were registered. This 
closed the case for the informant. 

Mr Adolphus now said, that he was 
gkd -the time had come for him tp an¬ 
swer the attack which bad been made 
on an Association, with which some of 
the highest and most lUustriottS indl* 
viduak in the land wm« connected | 
brought forward, too, for the purpose 
of disgraecmg them, lu the shape of a 
proceeding by an hifollhiJf. But t^ose 
who built thmr present safety and fu¬ 
ture reoown^auf the suppression of a 
Coiis^ittttionid Aasomation^Ormed of 
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sach individuals, would, he trusted, be 
disappointed in this their desperate at¬ 
tempt If, however, the object of this 
attack was to descant itf terms of ob¬ 
loquy and reproach on the illustrious 
individuals who supported this Asso¬ 
ciation, the object had certainly been 
attained, and that too without any 
danger of retaliation. It was easy to 
throw stones at such individuals, whose 
exalted rank and station afforded many 
points of contact $ whilst the assail¬ 
ants, from their msignificance, were 
only to be found, on looking for them, 
in impervious holes and inscrutable 
corners He would not waste the time 
of his Lordship, by re|dying to such 
trash as roses sme&tng sweetly under 
whatever name, and the Other shabby 
and threadbare quotations that had 
been made use of, nor the sneers that 
had been attempted to be thrown up¬ 
on the Association. Had it been the 
real intention of the prosecutors, or 
the informers, to put an end to this 
society, or had that alone been their 
object, they should not have seen it 
attempted to be accomplished by a 

P roceeding before a Justice of the 
’eace ; (he spoke it in no disrespect, 
for It was in that character that hie 
Lordship appeared on the informa¬ 
tion,) but they would have seen a 
jury of honest men impanelled, and 
the matter fairly tried before the si^es 
of the law It would have besn put 
in the hands of laivycra, men ox prac¬ 
tice and of established weight. It 
would not have been left to be sup- 
jported by the Rijppant assertions of 
one, whom he had never seen or heard 
of either in a Court of Justice or else¬ 
where He (Mr Adolphus^ was sur¬ 
prised at the hardihood wi^ which 
they had on this occasion ventured 
charges scT utterly dfstitute of evi¬ 
dence or truth. Not one word had been 
given in evidence to proti^ the existence 
of any fbeeting •whatever, of any com¬ 


bination> or of the ** unlawful, treason¬ 
able, or seditious purposes’’ of thi^ As¬ 
sociation The witness had Seen Mr 
Sharp in a room, but Mr Sharp did 
not form any meeting He admitted, 
the correctness of the Observation, tl^t 
an illegal society was not the less lUe- 

g al, becanse the Duke of Wellington 
elonged to it The law viewiSO all 
with an equal eye $ and the poot man 
of the pot-house, who became a mem¬ 
ber of his benefit club, had equal 
vantages with the most illustrious 
But he would guard himself from ad¬ 
mitting, that attacks ought to be suf¬ 
fered with impunity upon those on 
whom a stain was a wound, and disho¬ 
nour not to he endured^^whilst those 
who assailed were beneath reproacli. 
His Lordship had been told most hajT- 
pily, that his decision would make the 
jOuke of WelliBgton gvake f He con¬ 
gratulated thenrwn the excellent^ of 
iAe pun, which was well worthy of the 
quarter from which it came ; but he 
could not think that the bar was so 
low, that any member of it could be 
father of it He would tell them the 
ongin of the joke: During the French 
Revolution, at a Jacobin club,Mar^t, 
a celebrated reformer of those days, 
mentioned to the club, ** 1 waited on 
Dumourier, and wfien I entered the 
loom Dumouner trembled Du- 
mouner tremble 1 ” said some one pre¬ 
sent, ** Dumourier would not tremble 
at the sight of 10,000 such fellows as 
you 1 ”—** The Duke of Wellington 
quake I” said the learned counsel, ui a 
tone of ineihible qontempt, ** he would 
tell them, that neither their words noi 
their blows would reduce him to that, 
although It was part of the system to 
throw dirt at jmen of exalted rank, to 
render their situations less tenable.’* 
As to the allusion which had been 
jaziig to his having recommended an 
assessor, he must say that he did it as 
a mere matter of suggestion, and with 
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all that genuine and sincere reject 
which he paid to every civil omceri 
before whom he had the honour to ap» 
pear He was one who thought re¬ 
ject to the magistracy the first duty 
of the subject. The •* class*’ was al¬ 
ways respectable, and respect ought to 
be paid to It, although the individual 
mig’M be^unworthy of it; and he dis¬ 
played bad taste, ir not bad sense, who 
could pensure a ** classand he (Mr 
Atfvdphus) would not follow any ex¬ 
ample set him that way by any per¬ 
sons, however high their stations might 
be The learned gentleman then ad¬ 
verted to the statute under which the 
proceedings had been instituted, and 
asked whether any evidence had been 
given, to shew that the objeois of the 
Association were as had been descri¬ 
bed ? If this society, in defiance of the 
obloquy cast upon^its members, and 
the machinations set on foot against 
them, proceeded with firmness to re¬ 
press that blasphemy with which we 
were inundated—^if, in defiance of pla¬ 
cards and paragraphs, th^ dragged to 
light and punishment those whole trade 
was to blaspheme, from the God who 
made us, to the meanest officer of so¬ 
ciety, in such a cause, and with such 
objects, he thought that the society 
deserved the support of all good and 
honest men. Want of confidence, de¬ 
spair m the attack that had been made 
upon this society after so much prepa¬ 
ration, so many consultations and meet¬ 
ings, was visible in every feature* They 
appeared tremblingly alive to the ob¬ 
jections that would be made to it, and 
they had carefully recapitulated them. 
But* he would proceed to remark on 
the facts set out in the information, 
Tud the shabby and desperate attempts 
that bad been made at proof, after he 
should have made some observations 
on the origin of the Act. It would be 
recollected, that this Act was passed 
in the year 99, a jear memorable for 


the situation in which the country was 
placed At that time, societies were 
formed by tlifjse who wished to bring 
about a revolution in this country, ui 
which only a portion of the members 
were permitted to bfc acquainted with 
the general management; these were 
controlled by others, and those in their 
turn by an executive directory, (in the 
manner of the Executive Directory, 
which was then the form of govern¬ 
ment in France), having a director who 
governed the whole, but who was kept 
out of sight. It was against societies 
of this nature, having the character and 
intention of liostility to the established 
institutions of^the country, that this 
Act was dit«bt«^ ; and at that time. 
It ha^ng been shewn by the Abbe 
Barruel in Fiance, and by another 
person in England, that, under the 
name of freemasons* lodges, societies 
of this nature were held for the pur¬ 
poses above-mentioned ; they \iere 
therefore obliged by the Act, to re¬ 
gister their declarations. As to the 
societies for charitable purposes, they 
were lawful before, and were never 
made unlawful by any thing that had 
been done since The society was 
charged in the information with being 
an unlawful combination and confede¬ 
racy. He then took a view of the Uis- 
Xorj of the Act, and quoted the pre¬ 
amble, to shew the nature and descrip¬ 
tion of societies intended to be sup¬ 
pressed, which were clearlv designa¬ 
ted, while the objects of tne present 
Assoaation were entirely opposite 
He denied that the address of the As¬ 
sociation could be construed into a de¬ 
claration undei the Act, and reman¬ 
ed thlit the word “ teat” was omitted 
in the information, because it was 
known tM: there yras go Xest subH&n- 
bed or assented to He instanced Hie 
case of a society, which Should be 
formed for the entouragemofttpf home 
manuftictures, the members of which 
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^ould assent to a declaration to dine 
toj^ether» and to have a ball, where 
every one must appear in.the manufac¬ 
ture of the country T£us would be a 
declaration not required by law ; but 
would any one venture to say, that this 
was an lUegal combination i This con¬ 
struction would equally afieot numbca'- 
Ims valuable socieuei and institutions; 
and let it be remembered, that this ob¬ 
ject was now avowed, as the learned 
mntleman had contended, that let their 
mteata be wicked or charitable, they 
wete aU equally within the meaning of 
tbe Act. Thus he might claim an ac¬ 
quittal, on the high ground of the 
pnnciples of the Association, and a 
denial that any test existed among 
them ; but there was not even a tittle 
of eviiknce in support of the facts set 
forth m the information. The exist¬ 
ence of the Association bad not been 
pi^oved* No evidence had been given 
that they had ever met. Mr Parkins 
had seen only Mr Sbaip alone in a 
room, and solitude and society he had 
always understood were direct oppo¬ 
sites. No proof had been adduced but 
the list of subscnbers $ and persons 


might be snbseiibsrs* add yet net 
members. Even in the list Sham 
was set down as secretary, and ft seL 
dom happened that the secretary was a 
member of a society t pobody thought 
that the Clerk of uie House of Coim* 
moBS was therefore a member; the 
very printed address had not been^roi- 
ved to have been issued by the ^cie« 
ty { the manuscript should have been 
produced, and evidence brought for¬ 
ward, tracingit tothedefendant.—^he 
learned gentleman concluded, by re¬ 
peating uiat he had a nght to claim a 
decision in his favour, upon the high 
ground that the Assoaation was not 
within the meaning of the Act; but 
even if that should fail hKin, upon the 
total ab^nce of evidence to prove the 
facts stated in tbe information. 

The Lord Mayor consulted for a 
few minutes with Mr Newman, when 
the latter gave the decision, that hm 
XiOrdship tnought there was not evi¬ 
dence before him to induce him to pro¬ 
nounce the Association an illegal com- 
biuatiop, and therefore he wmiss^ 
the iofoimation* 
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Tfios. Flikbell pou ubbl AOAiirrr 
THE QuEBK. 

Exbteb AtsiXfis. 

GnttdhaUt March 19, ^ 

The ihfonration charged the de¬ 
fendant with having piibhshfed a seam* 
dalous and mahetoos libel against the 
Queen,.contained in Ihe Weetem^Lu* 
nunaryai July I’l, 1820, in the follow¬ 
ing wordsShall a woman, Vfho is 


as notoriously devoted to Bacchus at to 
Venus-->shBU such an one as would, if 
found on our pavement, be committed 
to Bndewell and whipped, be hdd Up 
in the light of sudFeting innocence, and 
enthroned in our hearts on the pro¬ 
stration of our boasted pnnciples 
Mr Eer^nt Pell briefly stated the 
case for the Crown. The words se¬ 
lected fay his Majesty’s Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral as the subject of thieinfoemation, 
were embodied in a dissertation of hiuch. 
greater length, which it was right the 
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SHtij itfhpuld ’heaf^-M^ere the Learn* 
ed' $erjg[%ant read the article in the 
Western Lununary of J uly- M,fn which 
the Libel #aa contained^ This/ he 
saidy was the paper on which the July, 
under the obhgation of their sacred 
(nithsy would have to pronounce; and 
unless 800 ^ species of procf, some tme 
of atn^^umentwith whicn he was whoHy 
Unacquainted,'^should be adopted for 
the defence, he was sure they would be 
bound*to consider it, as he himself did, 
a fodl, scandalous, and malicious hbel. 
• Proof of publication was then addu« 
ced, and Mr Sergeant Pell said this 
was his case 

Mr Coiendge rose for the defendant. 
If in hts conscience he went along with 
the JLeamed Counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion, as to the character of the alleged 
hbel, and the probable reiuk of the 
case, he would not waste the time of 
the Jury, or that of his Lordship, hy 
^nother word, but would ramrve his 
a^ments for a future'opportunity* 
However the prospect of being engu* 
ged lO this case might haVe been Mat¬ 
tering to him, as he apptoachedit, the 
nearer view was alarming* It needed 
aol the‘disparity that existed between 
himself and the Counsel for the Crown, 
to clothe this case with drsadvaflftages 
to the defendant j for the information 
charged hup with having published a 
foul, slanderous, and mmuiSOUf libel t 
and such a charge was infenor only to 
those that affected the lives and pro- 
pm-ty of individuals, because i£ attack¬ 
ed the r^utation. And against whom 
was the defendant charged to have 
pubhiheddua libel? Against a woman 
who,of aU oikers vras in a sitiutioa on- 
titled to commiseration—an tndtvidual 
ofj^lted rank, the Queen of this 
im^ty empire. He would not justify 
the passage which formed the ground 
of ton information—it was an intem¬ 
perate sentence ; and if the defmdant 
would have hndhim jaatify it, he must 
have sought another advocate. The 


evidence of crime, howeveff ^tested ota 
the Intention of a party; and if ixw 
could shew tbsm, from a train 
cumstances, that Mr Flinddl'^bad no 
malicious intent, he would be<tntitled 
to their verdict. In doing this h« 
should be compelled to enter into w 
painful detml or ^rticukurs^ which he 
deeplydeplored should ever have taken' 
place, and which he wished could be 
forgo^n.—The Learned Counsd, af¬ 
ter dhtclatming tbeviBiuenceof any 
personal feehngs, proceeded Co narrate 
the circumstances that preceded the 
late trial of her Majesty. He particu¬ 
larly dwdt on the Report of the House 
of Lords, whichcast a reflection on the 
Queen's character, ten thousand times 
more serious than any thing the de¬ 
fendant had said; and a bill was brought 
into Pariiament, that, for the cha^eS 
It contained, out-heroded Herod. The 
libel, in comparison with ft, was milk 
and water. Was Mr Flindell to take 
no notice of this ? Was he to be the 
only one to remain unmoved on the 
subject ? But he should wrong hts 
miuse if he stopped here. It was ge<( 
nerally thought that those who favomii 
ed the Queen’s cause were connected 
on ocher political points; and it was 
Mr Fhndeirs intention to oppose them; 
an injury to the person of the Queen 
was not his intention; he thought on¬ 
ly oftthe idbl^hom the party nad set 
im; for m the same breath as he makes 
the accusation against her Majesty, he 
tells yen, that ber.answers to 
ses were written by the same persdns as 
the addresses themselves. He should 
not, however, bedeahng cfmdidly, if he 
did not admit, that the line of defence 
he was pnrsniQg did not, cpver the 
whole of the alleged hbel; yet, if the 
Jury fbmidl^tfaat ti^ t^hje^^h 

intemperate PSis not wnttep in 
spint, th^ a verdmt in his 

favour. He^dbrougbttlnynitsterto 
a hslspceiof evidenceTT^aop^ fide they 
had the bane proof of publicsftion, cn 
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otlvif a liuKiHKniS ftects of ':exi»n«’> 
jKSoiK If ti)eevidfftioesi|»peaK!dtothetn 
«6 iMdandtdi thattkeir ipjfida wavet&ii 
they should acquit; for the sttU small 
etilce ‘bf toetby «ra<i of more avasl than 
the lobdett tones Of justice. Could nei-* 
ther of the Jury go home and tfay, ^ I 
lUkWtdons^ned an honest, mditstnous 
amo, the father of twelve eluldreiri to 
akhotigh thereasobsm bia fa¬ 
vour r^eed a ^Ubt in my miad whe* 
ther hit isrror was -the efiect of.^fntecB>» 
|brmiOtoirguib?*^ TheLeamedCoun- 
6el concluded by spying) he knew of no 
occurrence more heart-rending to an 
honest Juror, than the refiectioii that 
he had given an ineonnderate verdict. 

J Mr Sergemii Peil rose to reply He 
codldaot conceive how the Jury were 
to ctmuider the defendant thO'imiocent 
ffekdrej^resented by bis Learned Priend. 
iAit^thfr very^time when the defendant 
to^tllhed this paper, the Queen of 
England was, according to his Learn¬ 
ed Friend's statement, in a Mtuatioa 
that ought to have excited the greatest 
coirimiseratKm ; this was a btoad ad- 
tnk^on of hss Learned Fnend, but it 
%a« nothing more than the truth. On. 
that day, Whmi her Majesty was sur- 
rdundeo by dangers that almost reach- 
c^d her life, th^ defendant bad descti* 
fa^d her as abandoned to'the utmost 
ptodigacy, a fit mmath for U'^^son. 
khd deserving of a degrtfdiBg famish¬ 
ment, fnfiictra only on the most noto** 
^fcak^Crmnnais His Learned Ffibod 


ofthis throne, aSdt^byhk PrivF^eiiaiK. 
cd^ had made represencations ^ the 
itaftUre sMttded to, every subjeet anthd 
hutgdoilr hid a right to do thejsamei 
Thu was sacred groynd-wet was not 
for him to call in questionthe motivae 
Of such high ambority,<or tq^impoj^ 
the wisdom of hts coUncdsiI ^Yet Mif 
Flmdell had gone far beyond -even 
that description. Good God 1 was it 
in Englmid, a country where a charge 
was not considered as implication of 
gmlt, that a person charged with i 
crime should be prejudged just on tho 
eve of being called up mr trial ? Was 
that justice ?—was that according to 
the spirit of the Constitution under 
which we live ? What would this in¬ 
nocent tpan—this father of a numerous 
family say, if one of his children were 
about to be charged with a onme be¬ 
fore a trdiunal of his country, -whiyh 
God forbid—what would he say of that 
man, the justice of his mind, or the ho¬ 
nour of his feelings, who should aif 
tempt to corrupt source of justice, 
and poison the minds of those who may 
be called on to pronounce on his guill 
or innocence i The hberty of the preset 
tnvaluableiiAtt was, had unfortunately 

g one beyond what may be termed its 
'gitinttate botlndi. God forbid he 
should ever live to sbe the day when lU 
power should be cramped beyond a 
cessary restritftion—he would lather 
see It iie^uous than dead. It could 
not be ascertained where its limits bet- 


hid SdMtted It wto a c^rse pubhea- gan. Or udHtrc they ended—Entish 
Hon, that'ntflect^ no credit on the Jury were its guardians, and would 
^tte of He agreed with best protect this invaluable blessing by 

Ms Lehmed'l^etK!) that tt was as restraining irwhiai tt 
fcbarse, as thlbetkl a aeutaoce Ct was licentiousness j for where there was li- 
tW pot forth from the pr^ j but, centiom&easfhmrewascdme. Hewokild 
thdd|flf vulgkr, It was not' malig- call their atiefttiow to the strongjaot. 

fhoyghjthe :emapt##ere rough, gauge ofkhe hbel, amd ieaveitwWthc 
lhtl%oufarf%iflieted 1^ ttii^IlkNiot be Jury to aay, if it were not of thefboh 
Iliis deadSly^ His Learhid Friend had ihfbaiuAni, and malicioos descnptioti 
itotafflentsrdbnaCircunisfincewWchhfe chargedus theinforBiatioii.«-*< A wo* 
ifdfiftfteed be Hi»rd with some^degree rtmn asuOtoHoiwlydevoted to Bacchak 
of aarpnsc—that because the King op- as to Venus.” 11 was frise—he Would 
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it to be vn snfoutu}^ 
9d Bifd ictndBloua hbeL He did not 
&i4 in any of the charges which had 
beenbrought against her Majesty, that 
the was ** notoriously devoted to Bac> 
ohns /’ he had, indeed, heard the fil¬ 
thy whisperings that were abroad, but 
he treated them as they deserved. 
** GfiaU such an one as would, if found 
on our, pavement, be committed to 
Bndewell and whipped, be held up in 
the light of suffering innocence ?*’ 
The^e was a coarseness here—a degree 
of personal bitterness that did no cre¬ 
dit to the heart of any man. The con¬ 
trasting her Majesty with her daugh¬ 
ter, in the same paper, also went be¬ 
yond any thing of human guilt he had 
pyer heard The L>earned ^ergeant 
made some further observations on the 
libel, and concluded with enforcing 
upon the Jury to find the defendant 
Guilty. 

V The Judge, in his address to the Ju- 
, pnnctpally directed their attention 
to the injustice of prejudicing the pub¬ 
lic mind against a person charged with 
an ofience Tbeoiwnce of the defend¬ 
ant was precisely of this description, 
had It was his duty unequivocally to 
state, that he considered it a libel. 

The Jury deliberated a few minutes, 
and returned a verdict of Guilty, but 
strongly and unanimously recommend¬ 
ed the defendant to the clemency and 
consideration of the Crown. The Judge 
said, he Would take care thst their re¬ 
commendation should be made jjtnown 
in the proper quarter- 

Court ^ Benehf May 98, 

The Solicitor-General moved for 
juf^gment upon Thomas Fhndell. 

(. defendant put in a long affida¬ 
vit, stating that he was fifty-four years 
of age, that be bad twelve childrea* 
nine of whom were dependent upon 
him for support, and that if he was tm- 
VOL* XIV. Jt* 


priiQfied for acny length of thpe at n 
place distant from that where he caring 
on his busin^ji, it would be rttkoiis t# 
hqnself and fomily. 

He then addressed the Court in line 
ttgation of punishmflent, whih the Sot 
licitor-General spoke in aggravation* 

Mr Jultice Bayley pronounced judg¬ 
ment. He said, that the defendant bad 
been fo^nd guilty of what was truly 
desenbed as being a foul and infamous 
libel upon her Majesty the Queen—n 
libel too, which was publiahed at a phi 
nod well calcukted to aggravate the 
chaiucter of the ofibnce. It was at a 
tune when a Committee of the House 
of Lords had recommended an inquiry 
into certain cohduet imputed to hcf* 
Majesty; the defendant 88*4, that, as a 
public purnalist, he felt authonst^ by 
the report to publish the libel in ques¬ 
tion ; but he should have known that 
inquiry was not m itself identified vhth 
guilt—he should have known, that 
when a form of proceeding, in further¬ 
ance of that Report, was ordered by 
the House of Lords, where witnesses 
were to be seen, examined, and their 
testimony sifted, it was his bounden 
duty to have abstained from crimina¬ 
tory remarks upon her Majesty, Until 
the result of a constitutional invetu- 
gatiofl had decided upon the caSc. 
There was nothing mofe important to 
the due administration of justice, than 
that the party whose conduct was im¬ 
pugned, should go unprejudiced before 
a constitutional tnbunal. It was tim 
wisest and most leading maxim cff the 
laws of this kingdom, that ai person 
^ould be presumed ranocem until the 
contrary appeared in due course of 
law. The d^endant had not only 4^ 
regarded this maxim of law, winch k 
ought to have beqn his fi»t duty po 
have obeyed, but had added OpipMr 
charges against her Majesty, wh^k 
wcre^^operly de«gnated lu 
ment as bmng calculated to d^wniie and 
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planner the chptiaeter of her Majesty, 
the Queen. The defendant had said, 
that he bad uniformly .syupportcd the 
reigning family upon the throne, he 
should have fecollected that her Ma¬ 
jesty was the conaUrt of the Ktiig who 
sat that throne, and that she was 
nearly allied to the royal family fot* 
which he professed so devoted an at¬ 
tachment. The Learned Judge in con¬ 
clusion said, that the Court had taken 
seriously into its consideration the very 
strong recommendation of the Jury, 
who must have known the defendant’s 
character in his Neighbourhood, and 
that that recommendation had materi¬ 
ally weighed with them in pronouncing 
their judgment, which was—that the 
defendant should be imprisoned in the 
county gaol of Devon, at Exeter, for 
the apace of eight calendar months, and 
that at the expiration of that terfn he 
should give sureties to keep the peace 
for three years, himself in 500/ and 
two sufliLient sureties in 250/. each. 


Tub Rev Richard Blacow, for 
Libel on the Queen 

Lancaster Assizes^ Friday, Sept. 14 

Mr Tindall stated the pleadings. This 
was an indictment against the Rev. 
Richard Blacow, foi a scandalous and 
malicious libel against the late Queen 
The first count charged, that he had 
composed and pleached the words 
charged as libellous; the second count 
charged that he had composed and 
published the words in a pamphlet, en¬ 
titled *♦ The Substance of a Discourse,” 
&c. { the third count charged, that he 
had composed and published the words 
set forth in tt?e indictment ' The de¬ 
fendant pleaded Not Guilty, up<m 
which issue was joined , 

Mr Brougham —May it please your 
Lordfhp, Gentlemen of the Jury,— 


It is my ^ainfhl duty to lay before 
the particulars of this Case, and it'*ia 
yours to try it; and my part shall bd 
performed in a very short time indeed, 
for I have little, if any thing, more 
do, than merely to 'read—i^at I 
not characterise by words of ow?ri, 
but what I will leave to yoU,and may 
leave to every man whose mind js not 
perverted, to affix a proper description 
of I read to you what the defendant 
composed and printed You have heard 
from my learned friend,— and if you 
have any doubt, it will soon be rema 
ved,—to whom the following passage 
applies. Of the Queen it is that the 
passage is written and pnnted — 

“ The term ‘ cowardly^* which they 
have nqw laid to my charge, J \ hink 
»you will do me the justice to say, does 
not belong to me ; that feeling was 
never an inmate of my bosom , neither 
when the Jacobins raged around us , 
with dll their fury ; noi in the present 
day of radical uproar and deluMob. 
The latter, indeed, it must be allowed, 
have one feature about them even mote 
hideous and disgusting than the Jaco¬ 
bins themselves They fell down aod 
worshipped the Goddess of Rcasow, a 
most respectable and decent sort of 
being ** 

And you know. Gentlemen, that 
she was a common prostitute taken 
from the stews of Pans 

A most respectable and decent 
sort of being, compared kfith that 
which the radicals have set up as the 
idol of their worship. They have ele¬ 
vated the Goddess of Lust on the pe¬ 
destal of Shame, an object of all others 
the most congenial to their lasts?, the 
most deserving of their homage, the 
most worthy of their adoration 
ter exhibiting her claims to thfitf fa¬ 
vour in two distant Quarters of the . 
globe, after compassmg sea and land ' 
with her guilty paramour, to gratify to 
the full her impure desires, and 
pollating Che holy scpulchfcitself 
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Ihcr to which she w;is carried 

in njpck 'majesty astride upod' an ass, 
she returned to this hallowed soil so 
hardened ui sin* so bronzed with in- 
fhmy} so callous to every feeling of de- 
or of shamet as to go on Sun¬ 
day Ia8t”-r 

HcrCy, gentlemen, the-Rev. Preacher 
alluded, not to the public procession to 
St PaCtl's to return thanks, or to other 

{ irocessions, which might, partly at 
east, be considered as pohtical, but to 
her laee Majesty’s humble, unaffected, 
pjous devotion in the church of Ham¬ 
mersmith. 

—“ to go on Sunday last, clothed m 
the mantle of adultery, to kneel down 
at the altar gf that God who is ' of 
.purer eyes than to behold iniquity,’ 
whfTi &ne ought rather to hav| stood 
barefoot in the aisle, covered with a 
sheet as white as * unsunned snow,’ do- 
, mg penance for her sins. Till this had. 
«been done, 1 would never have defiled 
fiif hands by placing the sacred sym¬ 
bols in hers . and this she would have 
beep compelled to do in those good old 
days when church discipline was m its 
pristine vigour and activity.” 

(Jentlumen, the author of this hbel 
IS a minister of the gospel. The libel 
IS a sermon -the act of publication 
was preachingthe place waa his 
church j—the day was the sabbath;— 
the audience was his congregation Far 
be It from me to treat lightly that of¬ 
fice of which he wears the outward 
vestments,and which he by his conduct 
profanes A pious, humble, inoffen¬ 
sive, charitable minister of the gospel 
of peace, is duly entitled to the tribute « 
of affection and respect which is ever 
cheerihUy bestowed. But I know no 
title to our affection or veneration 
wh^CvMS possessed by a meddling, in¬ 
triguing, turbulent priest, even when 
he chooses to separate his sacred office 
from his profane acts; but far less 
whc)9 mixes up both together-— 
vrh«a he refrains not from entering the 


sanctuary with calumny— >«heu heppt^ 
only invades the sacred circle of 
mestic life with the torch of slapd^t 
but enters the* hallowed tbreshoid of 
the temple, and casta it flaimngon iJm,. 
altar—when he pollutes with rankvCSi^ 
lumnies the air which he especmlly i| 
bound to preserve holy and pure—*, 
when he oialces the worship of God th^, 
means of injnnng his neighbour, and 
polluting the Dock committed to h» 
care Of the defendant's motives I say 
nothing. 'X care not what they were { 
for innocent they could not be. 1 care 
not whether he wished to pay court to 
some patron, to look up to the bounty 
of power, or whether it was mere mis¬ 
chief and wickedness, or whether at 
was a union of interest with spite. But 
be his motives of a darker or hghteir 
shade, innocent they cannot havebeen%< 
and unless the passage I have read pro¬ 
ceeded from mnocency, it would be a 
libel on you to doubt that you wiH 
find It a libel Of the illustrious and 
unfortunate individual who was the ob¬ 
ject of this attack, I forbear to speak. 
She 18 now removed from such low 
strife, and there is an end, with respect^ 
to her, of, 1 cannot say, chequered, for 
her life w'as one continued course of 
injustice, oppression, and animosity, 
from all who either held or looked up 
to—all who either possessed or court¬ 
ed, emolument and aggrandizement 
but the grave has dosed over her an-; 
relenting persecutions Unrelenting I 
may well call them, for they have not, 
spared het ashes. The evil passions 
which beset her steps m life have not 
ceased to pursue her memory, and with 
a resentment more implacable .than 
death But it is yours to vindicate the* 
insulted laws of your country. If your 
verdict will have no effect on 'the 
fendant, if be stiU gb on tinbepentifig^j- 
and unabashed, it will at least teach ‘ 
nthers or deter them from violating thflF 
decency pf the law, • , • 

Mr Thomas Bui gland Johnston.-*- 
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Hi m a printer at EtverjiooL B}a« 
.J 0 OW applied to me for printing of h» 
^ sermon. Timt was the smmon now 
ksnded me. Dtiraig the time the 
t Ipnnti^ was going on I saw him re- 
• ^ealedip^ 1 dravered to him the proof* 

« isheets. I Imre one in my custody. It 
::4^ontani8 a few marks made by him. 
The wonl»^^cmis'’>m altered to “junc¬ 
ture " It was delivered back with, that 
' aktrzttim to me by Mr Bltcow.' The 
' sermon was afterwards printed by me. 
Jlr Blacow paid roe for the printing. 

By Mr Bl^w.—-Ido notknow the 
ankigators of this prosecution. 1 don’t 
know at whose expence it xs earned on. 
1 know Mr Brougham. He oifered 
himself a candidate for Xiiverpool some 
^ years ago. 

Mr Justice' Holroyd —What has 
to do with your defence ? 
n «Mr Blacow —1 wish to shew that 
ft Me Brougham is connected with those 
in Liverpool who instigated the pro¬ 
secution 

Mr Justice Holroyd,—That is im¬ 
material. 

Mr Blacow bowed with great sub- 
inu8ion» and said he would do nothing 
which his lordship thought irregular. 

Cross-examination continued —Mr 
Broi^ham is a member of the Concen- 
fn&lrociety I know Egerton Smith, 
the editor of the Liverpool Mertur^f 
{lerfectly well I have known him nine 
or ten years His character and prin¬ 
ciples are perfectly well known to me. 

Mr Justice Holroyd.-r-That can 
base nothing to do with yopr defence. 

Mr Blacow,—My lordr I wish to 
^ ^ show the spirit of the party in Liver¬ 
pool, with whom Mr Brougham is 
*Connected. 

Mr Justice Holroyd.—If I allowed 
ou to go into such inquiries, 1 should 
e guflty of per’^erting justice. 

Mr Blacow.—My lord, I shall ask 
Bothii^ which your lordship shall 
' or wnpropet « 

«l^s-exaiDinatiOQCO&tP)uedi>»When 


I WBff^mtgaged in ptkdogihsfSenRoi), 
you undou&edlyhad'freqtient'conver¬ 
sations with me ires|iecting its''princi¬ 
ples and tendency.r^Tbesubii;Mce of 
your motives, as you stated them, was 
to expose the views of the whigs 
radicals. You never shewed l^t^iarness 
or hostihty towards thcQaeen oqthese 
occasions. You often expressed your 
regret that she had connected'herself 
with a desperate faction in the state. 
You often lamented the danger to 
which the country was exposed from 
the intrigues of that faction and the 
dread of its consequences There was 
a procession in Liverpool a few days 
before your sermon was preached, in 
honour of what was called the Queen’a 
triumphant acquittaL 1 was not near 
the procession. I cannot testify Whe¬ 
ther there was confusion and uproar in 
consequence. 

Mr Blacow —It is my desire that^ 
the whole sermon should be read. ^ 
don't wish the notes, except pm-heps 
one note. 

Mr Brougham —If the wliole ser¬ 
mon be lead, 1 shall insu>t upon the 
notes being read, . > * 

Mr Justice IIoli oyd—Do you yvish 
the whole discourse to be read,as bear¬ 
ing upon the charge against you, and 
material for your defence I 

Mr Blacow.—Yea, that is my de¬ 
sire 

Mr Cross here read the sermon, con¬ 
sisting of thirty pages. In one page 
were the two following notes >— 

(Note to ' guilty paramour *)—See 
.Tuvenal’s account, in bis 6th satire, of 
'* Ilippiah'sjourneyingsin the self-same re- 

f ion of the world, by sea and laud,* with 
cr paramour Sergius. But such parallels. 
It should seem, however opposite or strik¬ 
ing, are not to be adduced, while tijte ad¬ 
vocates of ' iijured innotence'^ttm * un¬ 
sullied purity* feel no scropie w^feeter lu 
holding up to public exocmtlon, os the 
very antitype of Nero himself, one, whose 
forbearance and generosity of character— 
whose great, noble, and truly magnam- 
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place himiu theift9TRnt 
kufik of Pnneesj who hare adomea uid 
tbcix eiialted stations , and who, 
ever since jthe iceptre of power was lodg¬ 
ed m hia hands, has swayed it with so 
iquch honour tohinisdf, such ^ory to his 
country, and such inestimable advantage 
to those who have the happiness to hve 
under his mild and auspioouB rulq and 

government." 

• 

(Note to * Mocic-Majesty astride upon an 
a»8*)— 

EAter Jerusnleni on an ass, 

Then on die stage act Colainbme; 

Attend with Bcrgami at mass, 

• Then to bt Paul’s—oh I Carohne' ! *’* 

Mr Cross got through the printed 
sermon in about an hour's tune. 

Mr Blacww next read a speech in 
insmuscript} which occupied |pout two 
Hi^rs and a half. The Jury having 
heard the* #hole of that discourse^ he 
would now proceed to state hts mo¬ 
tives, and then he would conclude with 
^ some reflections. He entered on this 
•fubject with great reluctance, owing 
to an event so awful and sudden as the 
Queen’s death That event ought to 
'havethushed all angry fbelings. But 
Mr Brougham was the first to disturb 
har ashes Alas, alas * On that party 
death made no impression. The tnalig. 
nant feelings which were brooding in 
their hearts vegetated in their breasts, 
even beneath the cypress. The hydra 
of faction had reared its terrific head 
on the day of her funeral. That dis¬ 
closed the unparalleled malignity and 
atrocity of the designs they bad enter¬ 
tained. Her Counsel were determined 
to carry their vindictive feelings be¬ 
yond the tomb- Her mantle was on 
th^r head^ and they were endeavour¬ 
ing to raise trophies on her tomb. 
This was a posthumous effort of their 
•mahee ; nothing but the lowest and 
/,lppat maligoant feelings of revenge 
' ; 0 ould have drawn lifm into thtsCo'urt. 
tBlaspliemy and sedition had raised 
' themselves benes^ her banner $ trea- 
bad be^ distilled from htr 


pcni^Previcmdy tb KertHslyhe had al¬ 
ways fdt the warmest mtevest m her 
fav(»nr, and supposed that it wna only 
kvities and*'indiscretions that were 
brought to the country vtith ^vsedo- 
cipeitt celerity on- the wingl tffithc 
wind- Favoured as she had beeit by 
the late King, and widowed as she had 
been from ibe first years She was m this 
country, he had felt great interest^ in 
her. He felt for her perhaps with 
greater sincerity than hervaunted {m>* 
^ssional champions. But wKct the 
foul, filthy, and abomtaabld charges 
against her were established— 

Mr Brougham.—I should not wish 
unnecessarily to interfere, and 1 have 
stayed long before I offered any inter¬ 
ruption ; but surely this is not to be 
endured. 

Mr Justice Holroyd.—No cvidbhice 
would be admitted of what you assert, 
if yon could produce it; and we. must 
not, therefore, hear assertions resorted 
to. 

Mr Blacow.—When the foul and 
filthy — 

Mr Brougham —He ss just repeat¬ 
ing the very terms 

Mr Justice Holroyd —No, sir/you 
must not use such language 1 anl 
sorry to interrupt you on your de¬ 
fence, but X cannot m law hear such 
assertions. 

Mr Bla<:ow.— Surely I may shew 
what my motives were. 

’Mr Justice Holroyd.—You cadnot 
make assertions of guilt, when proof 
would hot be admitted You state 

your own opinion and belief. 

Mr Blacow —Thtt^ls itty opinion. 

Mr Justice Holroyd —Irat ybOmay 
not prove your opinion from he^pa- 
pers, or other sources. The law will 
not allow tt. * 

Mr BlaOOWi—The highest ^e^rt of 
law tried the question, and a ver« 
diet. ^ 

Me Justice HoIro'fdii-f.#'W^don*'t le¬ 
gally know what was dotfe lWre, 
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Mr Blacow.—.^Appeared the high*, 
verdict that coaid be given. 

Mr Rrougb3ni.-«-*There was no ver¬ 
dict. 

Mf BUeoiiv.-r-No ingeouity could 
pervert the evidence of her own wit- 
neeiea; and then hefelt indignation and 
disgua^«,in place of pity and respect. 

there was a mock procession in 
the place he lived in The howling 
tempest desolated the land. Then, and 
not till theni it was that he took up 
his pen. Every man who had a spark 
of loyalty, a gram of religion, a par¬ 
ticle of affection for his country, was 
bound to arrest the progress of the de¬ 
solating Storm. He was satisfied that 
It was 1)18 duty to bnng all the ener¬ 
gies pf Uie pulpit to bear upon it. Fat¬ 
ty politics were far beneath their no- 
ttWjK but there were Christian politics 
which bad a strict claim on their at¬ 
tention. ( Here the defendant quoted 
file several passages of Scripture that 
are usually applied to politics.) With 
all the systems of dissenters, disloyalty 
and disaffection were interwoven ; and 
if they were not checked, they would 
soon revive in an Ohverian dynabty — 
Haviqg made these remarks, he would 
go on next to shew, that the symptoms 
which had preceded the French Revo- 
luuon had begun to appear in tlus 
country when he preached his sermon. 

lyben bad men conspire, good men 
must combine.” In their ranks he tpok 
hts againstthe raging waves, and 
the blpodrhoundSf and^fiOOO other 
figurative horrprs, {t was a cool and 
^Uierate act^ he^did. He had yet to 
learn rhe hea4 and |ront of bis offend¬ 
ing. He had supported the sacred 
shmld of protection, the banner of the 
Sovereign,against the standard of anar¬ 
chy, tumujt, and rebellion.,If the mo¬ 
ral desolatidn h^d nbt been turned by 
the pen, whete woqld the diadem* 
where the s^ra oif nob4ity, where the 

mitres hii^beeni The. democratic 
mob, under the many-heated iponater, 


the majesty of the people, wou^flbavf 
triumphed. ** Thank God, who gave 
me courage to do my duty m afflic¬ 
tion,” &c. j( quoting the fine peroration 
of Burke to the dectqrs of Bristol). 

** this will be my consolatiqn.*’ if 
they would lend an ear tq the fiction 
which brought him there, to the ;|d- 
vocate who had had the audacity 
threaten the Peers— 

Mr Justice Holroyd —^That is quite 
irregular. 

Mr Blacow.—It was so reported in 
the newspapers 

Mr Brougham —If it was, it was 
most falsely reported , but it never 
was so reported. 

MrBlacow —It was not contradicted; 
and It was on the lips of every radical, 
Mr Justice Holroyd.—You caqpot 
assume it as a fact. 

Mr Blacpw next spoke of** such rep¬ 
tile), as Wood and Waithman, who had 
talent only to weigh a drug or mea,- > 
801 e a yard of tape—regular traders iit*^ 
guile and dec^tion.*’ 

Mr Justice Holroyd.—If you go on 
so, I must stop you. 

Mr Blacow.—Then I cannot go on. 
Mr Justice Holroyd.—-No sland^s 
are to be repeated here 

Mr Blacow —As public men ^ 

Mr Justice Holroyd —Not on ano¬ 
ther transaction 

Mr Blacow then said, Mr Brougham 
had been guiRy of a moral degradation, 
which he hoped would never again be 
seen at the bar. But the good and 
reat old Chancellor nobly replied to 
im, ** jPmf justitm mat cerium /' he 
was like a venerable oak ip hia native 
soil. Mr Broqgham had^'Cndeavopred 
to intimidate by his threats, lyhcii hn 
could not cajole by h» sophistry. 
That was the practice of his ferpjsiopii^ 
school. He borrowed the word fiyim 
Mr Creevey, of Wbig-radjcal 
riety—for |.iveipool had the hoWlS-: 
of giving giat statcsnpian birth, fThp 
Reverend defendant again plimg^an-^ 
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• to tho vortex of the French Revoli^- 
tfaw, itttd odmpaifson td'‘th«t 
dlofua monster Nero ) They crept in¬ 
to Parliament, after all, through ;,the 
cr«^nil 1 ie 8 of rotten boroughs Mr 
Erou^am, and Sir Francit 
and others’of that p^tilent ^faOtiod, 
^eiT-members of the Conjrentrie Club* 
that/ horde of ferocious persons* He 
(M^’Blaeow) had not defamed the 
Queen ^ and he was prosecuted, pot 
fbr defamtng the Queen, but for the 
many editions of his sermon against 
the vhigs and radicals. When it 
4ecnt through two editions, a full con¬ 
clave of raging Liverpool radicals re¬ 
solved to prosecute him. { Here 
tations of proceedings m tb<^ Lords 
and Commons were repeatedly chpck- 
ed^in vam.) In the picture Jjetween 
the‘ferocious Nero and our g;eaerou8 
King, was it not a direct bail to rebel¬ 
lion ^ This had been the inlmition of 
the radibal factiofn in liking vup the 
'Queen’s base The well knOuPb jolir* 
Atl of this faction was the LiverMol * 
Mercury, the common reoeptadi 
sedition and blasphemyi' ana attabks 
on private character. He‘(Mr Blacow) 
knew the faction. They haAfury on 
thoir bps, vengeance in theib ’feeaets, 
and blood on their hands. (l%e Re¬ 
verend Defendant next entered into a 
long history of his effbrts to deprive 
an Atheist of paribh oi&ces, and of hts 
failure, through the conduct-of the ^ 
well-knowh Colleague of a Radical* 
Counsel for the Queen, and Member 
for Nottingham.”) 

Mr .lustice Holroyd.—No, «r. 
MrBlacow,—As public characters-^ 
Mr Justice Holroyd.—As a man of 
education, conducting your own d&. 
fences and professing xeal for submis¬ 
sion to 'authority, 1 am surprised that 
you ban go on so. 

Mr Bkcow again reverted to Neroj^ 
and'the comparison to him, alluded to^' 
blaiiphemles against mmiiters, and add 
the Queen’s *answera, to use a wbll- 
knowu expresnon of Mr Scarlett’sj, 


smelt of blood. Why was tlm pfOse- 
dhtion brought against himf aftdrthe 
Queen’s* demise ? Why waaBg 
ed *' He nex^lauded the Judges df 
land, and lamented the audacious 
ders even upon them,'attd bondtided 
thrt part by exdarthmg—■” Per{sh‘'iliSl 
arm th^t’^Onld not be raised at sudf^ 
crisis f sildfit'foT ever be the tong ^ 
that Would tmt sjpeak.” " He defamed 
not the Quisen. It was^uttbi ^ Impbs-' 
Bible, if he had had the elOq^Uencd of 
Sir Hdrbourt LeesTin 'Ireland, or of 
that msKi of straw John Bull, ^aidSt 
wluohrl^ understood Sir*John Copley 
sefhiS'face. (The tetswruptions were 
inCesSant here and upkvaihhg) His 
arm had dropped from the'shoulderO 
blade before*4e had suffered the fingof^ 
of pollytiOU;»^Co touch the sacred syp^ 
hols of Christ’s body (He nextproll> 
posed to read passages madh'StrtU^iefr** 
than he had used, from a yOlOitie call¬ 
ed “ Gynecocracy,” but he was pre¬ 
vented from tliat course as irfblevant. 
He pleaded the example of Hone and 
Carhle, and complaint that the whole 
of hiB defence would be cut up ) 

Mr Brougham explained, that Hone 
had quoted parodies, not to shew tha|; 
others had not been prosecuted, btA'^ 
to shew that he was not guilty qf-i 
profane or blasphemous paitni^ iu-" 
aftnuch at parodies as liable to that’' 
charge had histti written by, persons of 
undoubted piety, and ornaments of the ^ 
chbreh.* 

Mv Blacow—If racks, tortprea,'^ 
even the gibbet were his reward, 
would not abatk ohe word of whW be' 
had said The image oflbe « Fcdbatal 
of Shame” he borrowed;ih!ftbl( letter 
tn a JEondon paper-^ot *1116 'leading 
journal j no, it was not from TM Ttmes^ 
the most false, most pesttlential, most« 
licentiotis, moat inflammatory paper- 
that ever diSjmced any coUUtr^ j'-nor 
from'Jbkn ^Ui the rays of who)ie,ho« 
nest truth dispelled the iqtsta bf delu¬ 
sion wkjich aptfrdliy hiftl^'rai^d! But 
honest Jdhn wUs sometioiss besitk him'* 
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j||^fQtbeattickedevenMrBroiig1uini» 

trhose malignitf novr riitikled an the 

f jioomy recesses of has eeng^ul heart; 

ut they would deliver ,him (Mr Bla- 
cow) from his merciless grasps and let 
laim and Jo^ Bufi %ht at out Jahn 
Mvlh by interrogatories, put cross- 
grained <^ueationSf Of punty of 
Mr Brougham’s family hh knew no¬ 
ting s but the Duke of Wellin^on 

g 'id to the mqb, May all your wives 
! like tlw Queen.^ If theeap fitted 
Mr Brougham, he might take it, 

Mr Justice.Holroyd.—It IS ipate ir- 
tegular. , , 4' 

Mr Blacow,-»But the letter be a}« 
bided to was in the Couner^ which 
prided itself on decprous and gentle¬ 
manly limgaage, and wMch admitted 
noMiuig low or scandalous. had 
^een happy to borrow from its well 
attempted page. He mentioned this to 
shew that there were some other rea¬ 
sons for jSxing Mr Brougham's legal 
harpoon in iiim. Hp had probed Uie 
apple of his eye wlten he had praised, 
tne King's ministers. Hone was pro¬ 
perly acquitted^ because he had not had 
the intention for which he was prose¬ 
cuted; so ought he (Mr Blacow) to 
be now acquitted. 

Mr Brougham —It is quite untrue 
that yotf alone are selected. Bills Ure 
found hy the Grand Jury against 
others, it is well known. 

Mr Blacow—Before God, he so-« 
lemnly swore he was not guilty of the. 
charge. TheCommonCouncilofBod- 
don was a viyierous brood, a nest of 
pefitilential and mountebank 

4mders m dux|^alty. When they talk¬ 
ed of her i^ineUt virtues/' the very 
stones of thb khnse would start,from 
theirbedsandspeak. (Ag^n be^trug- 
gled to go into the evidence b^foire the 
' Lords, bul after n^ucb petulaut resist¬ 
ance to the autho rity pt^tbe Court# he 
,^,wa6 reetramed ) who instigated this 
^ toal ? JS^Tis It Al^rman W<^—rBlily 
^ pf tfii^ and 


wjftdMU# and fine writings 
—the Escort Committee thfc 

Common Councfis^ Ho, it vm» the 
W|Mg-*Radicalt^beclttsehehad **^eoi}- 
founded fheir politics, and frustrated 
theur kuuvislr tricks."* If a London 
Jury acquitted Hone, sUcely a Lan¬ 
caster Jury would acquit, bims^(Bla- 
cow.) The Queen left nothiug ul her 
will to Alderman Wood; and it was 
said that Mr Brougham had said of 
him, that except the identical, animal 
who eats thistle, there was not a more 
stupid animal, from which he suppo¬ 
sed he called him Absolute Wisdom. ’ 

Mr Brougham.—^Tbere is not a syl¬ 
lable of trum iq that. 

Mr Blacow was very glad to hear 
it The Whigs in of&cd Were always 
tyrants; out oS oifice always traitors. 
They were as ready to cast off the 
Queen when she should have answered 
thtir pui^oscs, as that old craay-head- ' 
ed goat Lmrd Erskine, to cast off his 
concubine. 

. Mr Brougham —I O! There’s a 
mimater of the gospel! 

Mr Blai^ow then eulogntd the Con- 
stitutic^l Associauon, the joyous ac¬ 
clamations of ibu Irisby and poured 
forth a fervent prayer for every eaWi¬ 
ly and eternal blessing to George IV. 

Mr Justice Hidroyd, m tfae$ most 
guarded and temperate languaglb# gave 
his opinion that it was ahhel. The 
r^epithets were most abusive and dero¬ 
gatory. Could he be ignorant that he 
was traducing and vilrfymg the Queen ? 
By a particular statute they were to 
judgewhether the defendant was guilty. 
As a clergyman bf the church of Eng¬ 
land, holmng himself out as very loyal 
and very deshoua of the preservation 
of the stati», be gave hit opinion of the 
Queen's guilt, left not toe people to 
their own refleettons, and thus he'4%* 
turbed the peace. But it was for them 
to judge whether it was a hhel drroot. 
They tto^lay ont of tbesr nunda 
all o^er^ pMndftatioftS; aad lo form 
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spnion tcnsj^tinfg tRl» qlKC- 
ttoQ of thft innodence. 

Ttittetnly qaesiion whether the pub- 
lioatton >aeiid«d to degrade the Q^n, 
lo traduce her, and was published^th 

* ntent^to vilify her, and to break the 
peaces In hts opinion it was a libel. 

> The Jury retired for a quarter of an 
kbilr, a&d found a verdict of Guilty. 

a 

* Ctmr^ ^ King's Bench^ JVbu. 26, 

• 

Mr Blacow was brought up to re« 
»er^4Mudgment He declined reading 

* an amdavit, or saying any thing in mu 
KigatioB of punishment 

Mr Brougham.^! really fed it tin* 
necessary to address many wotas to 
your LiOTd^ips. You have heard the 
libel read, of which the defendant has 
been convicted ; but youf Lordships 
have not heard the defence which he 


firtt tfttie of ttiiw 

ViCted of a mmilar 6f{l&hi!5e. ‘ ‘' V 

Mr Justice Be9t.-.-HavbVott UttV'afc 
fidavit to ihte ? ^ 

Mr Broughamhave, 

The sentence of theCdurt wiUtih tl^iD^ 
upon its files, and 1 have an affidam 
to prove th^t the dcfendaut'is the 
son who Vas convicted, dnd received 
that sentence. If the Court shall think 
fit I iiHU ’put it iu. (An affidavit #as 
handed in J , ' ' 

Mr Justice BeatjT*J*n«* affidavit 
should have been read Wore, in order 
to afford the defendant an oppotiiiaity 
ofVeply. 

Mr Brougham.—I not ’the 

smallest objection that the* defendant 
should be permitted to rejdy. ^ 

The Chief-Justice —In point of re- 

f nlarity, this affidavit ought to have 
een read before the defendant was 


made for himself upon his trial; and I 
will venture to say, that l^dre never 
jvas in this country exhibited a scene 
coindecorons, so degrading to the cha¬ 
racter of a man, and more especially 
tU tke character of a clergyman—a 
scene distinguished by the utterance of 
such ^se and foul cafommeS. 

^ Mr Justice Best.—This is not re¬ 
peated on the notes which have been 
read to the Court. 

Mr Brougham.—Tdr that very rea¬ 
son I wish to inform your Lordships 
of wiiat did actually occur, and 1 ap¬ 
peal to the learned Judge by whom the 
case was tried, with great effect, whe¬ 
ther he ever witnessed a more disgrace¬ 
ful exhibition in a court of justice. 
As to the libel itself, it is sufficient for 
me, in praying the judgment of the 
> Csurt, to request your Lordships' at- 
(tention to the Slanders—the vile, gross, 
and indecent slanders, of which that 
"ihbel is composed, and which were de- 
r Itvered by a clergyman of tlie chUrch 
. of England from the pulpit, in his vo- 
ib ballon of Mituitcr of the Gospel—as 
’MweU as to tlut fact, idmi it not the 


called upon The affidavits dn both 
sides should be read m the first' in¬ 
stance Perhaps it is hardly worth 
while reading tins affidavit 
(The affidavit was withdrawn ) 

Mr Brougham then made a short 
speech in aggravation of punishment. 

Mr Justice Bayley proceeded to pass 
sentence on the defendant m the fol¬ 
lowing words —** It is iny painful diu 
ty to he called upon to pass on you, 
the Reverend Richard Blacow, a cler¬ 
gyman of the church of EnglaUd, the 
sentence of this Court for a libel, first 
uttered by you in your capacity of a 
clergyman, in a place set apart fot very 
different pu^oses, and afttrwartjs print¬ 
ed and published as part of a' sermon 
preacned in the church of 6t*’lklark. 
It « in itielf a very grii|t pvil, that a 
place so sacred should be perVerted to 
sUch purposes. It ov^ht to have been 
with very different ^Kngs that the 
minds of those who attemed shoutST 
have been Impressed, nor stiodld you, 
upon so solemn an occaaffiqjhit^ min¬ 
gled With Cfarittian^ distfdccion, any 
ob^Kattc^a.'bpbih 'liring' bharacters. 





* alL hav&^sfiGiaieplt laaks ol >our 
Q^B to correct} Without coinm^iting 
npofi the faints of others. It is do 
aiiiall aggravation of thf case, that 
there ^id not exiat an unanimity of 
opinion on the topic that is the sub¬ 
ject ol this hbel. It wasy therefore;, at 
the tinvi^ you ^ixentioned iti calculated 
to produce different feelings ^i d#er- 
ent ninds^ but not such ieeh^gs as 
oi;^ht to prevail in a house of Gti^tstian 
worship I the nature of the place itself 
is one of the great stings in this case— 
that which gives to it a feature of pe¬ 
culiar aggravation. I must say, that 
you have exercised a wise discretiop^ 
in having dechned to offer any thing 
this day in mitigation of the offence of 
which you have been convicted; and 
1 hope that determination arose from 
a copvietion, that, on looking back to 
yopr conduct, you saw nothing in it 
for which you could offer i^uy defence. 
Taking all the circumstances of the 
case into consideratiop, the sentence of 
the Court on you is, that you do pay 
to tlie King a fine of One Hundred 
Pounds, that you be committed to the 
custody of the b|%rshal of the Mar- 
shalsea of this Court for the term of 
of six calendai months, that at the ex¬ 
piration of that time, you do enter in- 
to sureties to keep the peace for five 
years, yourself in the suni of 
two sureties in the sum of 10^ l^h. 


Masy^Ann Carj;,isl 8 ;oa ^^143- 

PUfiMOUft hlBMt, 

t 4 ' 

Court ttf King’s 24;. 

• * ^ 

This was an indictment upon the 
prosecution of the Society itx the 
*<£uppre8sioa^f Vice.^ It was charged 
that some of the Jury were nfembefs 
of this Society, or of the Constitutional 
So^ty , All* howevm-A dppted,it. 

Mr Gurney staled* that the dvAnd- 


apA stood iadicted fpr selUc^ta^ifm- 
phlet, entitled An Appendi^i^ti;* 
the Theological Works oi Thoj^l^ll, 
Paine ’* She was the .sistpr of 
ard Carlile^ and, after the conviction of 
that individual and of his wife,i Carried 
on their business at the shop in Pleet- 
street* How long that shop* wfiicb 
was a disgrace to the magistracy ol^ 
the City of Loudon, would be ajlqw- 
ed to remain open, he (Mr Gurney 
could not tell; but he trusted that 
the conviction of the pijesent defend¬ 
ant would be one step made toiiprds 
the removal of the nuisance. TliOjeL* 
frontery with which arrangements 
wej^.t^de for continuing the sale of 
Mr pride's libels, would be best 
known to the Jury by ah advertise¬ 
ment which appeared in the Ilepubh- 
can of the ^th of October» IB2Q. 
The paragraph was this —.<* In con¬ 
sequence of t^e verdict of guilty fqnnd 
against Cavlile for selling the L^k 
^ the first volume of th^ 

she would be liable to ba¬ 
nishment for agam servmg in the shop* 
according to our glqnous copst^u- 
tion The busmens will therefore now , 
be earned on by GarbU^^j 

sister, of Mr Huthard Carhle, ibr tl:fe , 
benefit of*the infant children, or rather 
for the benefit o|,jthe whole family. 
Should the house lu Fleet>streei^ again 
be exposed to the vicdence of the legal 
thieves, the business wdl be rc>opened 
as nea; to dm spot as possible, and due 
notice wdi be given* As kind of 
business depends upon periodical pub¬ 
lications, we gaa bagui any wheie at 
half an hqur’a notice, and defy the 
Vice Somety or any other society. If ^ 
one web he destroyed, a few hours 
wiU weave another, and a stroag^t;^ 
than before.’* , 

James KignaU bad purchased tl|e * 
libel. After giving the book, thp.d^ 
fendan;: had Symptoms of alani(, 

but had potfiritbttauduig recetved tktv,. 
money. 
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' wswj^e in. It dehiea Oii 

of the prophecies tod 
spoke of the Scnptures as a mass of 
vfleked falsehoods, &c. * 

'' Mr ‘Justice Best asked if the de- 
feardant had an/ thing to offer. 

“'The defendant put in a written 
bhok, and requested that it tbight be 
ritad: ' 

The defence, which was volumi- 
hcAiS was then read by the officer of 
the Court. It set out by stating, that 
the itfticle in question had been copied 
fromlan AmeriLan newspaper; and by 
adverting to the doctrine laid down by 
the present Lord Chief JusticCt that 
Scripture might be analysed, prtMded 
It were done^temperately and wdfiiout 
reviling. By finding the defendant 
guilty of libel, the Jury wmdd find 
that the Christian religion could not 
bear examination ; and such a finding 
would go nearer to destroy it than all 
the pamphlets that ever "had been, or 
eser could be, published against it. 
The Jews publicly denied the bistott- 
ca! truth of the Old Testament; and 
seetV qf Christians too numerous to 
namV, differed asvVidely from what the 
la# caljed Chmtianity, and from each 
ottler, as they could differ from Jews 
or Mahometans. The nttnost 
latitude that discussion could assume 
would never do harm^o truth or to 
honesty The defendant then stated 
that she was a servant at fixed wages 
to her brother, and proceeded to speak 
of the laws of the country. The com¬ 
mon law was common abuse*— 

> Mr Jnstic^ Best could not permit 
the laws-of hia country to be reviled 
in his presence. He begged that the 
defemrant would take her manuscript 
and expunge such objectionable blat¬ 
ter. 

^''The defendant.—1 have no other 
defence. 

Mr Justice Be8t.-4.I shall he happy 
fo hear any thulg'wbh^h you can Urge 


to the Jury, to shew woirk'ki' 

question is not a libel, or that you are 
not the publisher of it.^ Take the toa^ 
nosCript, andeut out the ol:^ectionidlile 
parts } Or let your friends do it for 
you. , " 

Defendant.—I have no other de¬ 
fence, -if you will not take that. 

Mr Jiistaoe Besf.—Let it be read | 
but if h goes on in the same strain, I 
must stop it. You had better retire 
with your friends, and get the thing 
dpne.* The Court wSl wait for 
yon. * i 

Defendant.—I have no friend to da 

It. 

Mr Justice Best.—There are plenty 
of gentlemen in Court, who I am sure 
will assist you 

A Juryman intimated that thp d^ 
fendant was only doing herself harm 5 
It would be better that she should take 
the learned Judge’s advice 
The defendant repeated that she 
had no other defence, but left the 
Oaurt 

A pause of a few minutes followed 
and the defendant returned with the 
following words written upon her 
book —** If the Court means to de- ' 
cide that an Englishwoman is not to 
state that which she thinks necessary 
for her defence, sHe must abide the 
consequence of that decision " 

Me Justice Best —1 have decided 
1)0 such thing. 1 have said, and 1 say 
ag|in, that 1 am ready to hear any 
thing you can say in your defence. 1 
would advise you to retire agaig, and 
to consult your own feeling^, rather 
than those of the persons by whom 
you are surrounded. 

The Jury again interfered. » 
Mr Justice Best.—There is not a 
gentleman behind the bar, ! hm sarci 
who will not relddy assistvyou. 

The defendant dioSe to abide by 
her determination. ‘ 

Mr. Justice BeSt, \p apntaiing up 
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*' die Cfiset told tlie Jury that the {publi¬ 
cation was a libel 

The Jury, without any. delibera¬ 
tion, found a verdict oF Guilty. 

Cauri ^ Ktn^s Bencht Nov, 13* 

Mr Cooper moved for a new trial of 
the above cause. He read an affida¬ 
vit from the defendant, stating, that 
she had been prevented from reading 
the greater pari of her defence^ but 
for whidi, she was convinced that she 
would have obtained a verdict of ac¬ 
quittal. 

Mr Justice Best stated the particu¬ 
lars of the case, insisting that he had 
not stopped the defendant. He had ad¬ 
vised her to apply to some friend to 
revise her defence § but she returned, 
saying she bad no friend, although it 
now appeared that Mr Cooper him¬ 
self, who was engaged to plead for her 
in another cause that very day, was m 
the next cofiee-house. 

The Judge then said:—I wish to 
have these mcts brought fully before 
the Court, because it must not be said 
that I stopped this woman in her de¬ 
fence* I wished every thing to be 
brought forward that could properly 
and Seemly be urged on her behalf, 
but I thought at the moment—and I 
thought stiR more afterwards when 1 
found she was provided with Counsel 
in the next cause—1 thought that she 
elected m that case to nrake her qwn 
defence, because she meant to make 
such a defence at no gentleman at the 
bar could be foiiinl to make for her. 
She meant to defend herself against 
one blasphemy by ottering a hundred. 
That was the evu^nt course she was 
pursuing), I thought it my duty to 
out a atop to It* 

Mr CoOpef said, that tbe^learfied 
Judge (Mr Justice Best) had Oertain- 
^ lyaddedsevtxaloircumatances to those 
'soBtemedlii Uqf^^d^Etndaai’a al^vit | 


but he kid stSM^ nothing ^loMoh'ims 
not concurrent with that affidavit. He 
(Mr Cooper) was still in a comhuon, 
therefore, he apprehended, to gd On 
with his statement of facts) but he 
wished, in consequence of somethihg 
which had fallen from the ledrned 
Judge, to say a few words in tbs'way 
of explanation. The learned Judge 
(Mr Justice Best) had held tl& 'de¬ 
fendant evidently to have a friend tn 
(^ourt, because he (Mr Cooptr) was 
employed by her in the ensuing tuuse* 
He (Mr Cooper) begged dibtinofly tq 
say, that if upon the occasion in ques¬ 
tion be had been applied to by the de¬ 
fendant, he would not havt^interfcred. 
He woqld not have taken any part in 
a cause in which he had neitW been 
retained^nor instructed In the ensu¬ 
ing cause he certainly had exerted him¬ 
self for the defendant to the utmost of 
his powers $ and he should have felt 
himself unworthy of his situation at 
the bar, if be had failed to do so. 
With the natpre of the charge against 
his client lie had nothing to do; all 
parties were taken by law to be inno¬ 
cent, until they were legally proved to 
be otherwise $ he (Mr Cooper) bad 
done his best for the defendant, as be 
would ever do for every perldn who 
•should trust themselves to his hands; 
and if there u^eany persons so wrak 
and 80 silly—like children at the play 
—as to mix up the actof with tlm cha¬ 
racter m which he appeared, to such 
persons no feeling but contempt was 
due, and with no other feeling should 
he (Mr Cooper) ever regard them,* 
Once more Im submitted, that, the 
learmd Judge having (no doubt froni 
the purest motives) stof^ed M* A. 
Cailue's ddfenoe^ she (M. A. Cmlile) 
had not reemved the benefit ofufpjl 
and impattiid Imanng, and she ‘Wasv^ 
therefore, enjtaled to a new'tnil. * 

The Lord Chief Justice.—Boes 
your Mr Cooppr, stailk with 
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^ My‘pUlltciiUliityf wtub other iritatters 
(bcaidee those reid at the tnal) «rere 
, Motataejcl in the paper put in by the 
HtidEendant ? Does she set out any mau 
ilevs m such' a way as to Mable us to 
decido whether they are such Kt ought 
S lo>be submitted to a^Jury i 
'Yir">iMr Cooper.—No, xny lord; nor, 
> fa Lapprehendf is it necessary that she 
' l^oiild do so. The defence) as I take 
y4tV> must be presumed to be conrect tin- 
til tl^ contrary is shewn. It will be 
angered, no doubt* that as far as the 
, realing of the defence has already 
gone* objectionable matters have been 
found $ but I say that a far greater 
portion of that part so read was foufad 
to be without objection ; so that as far 
as regards the probability of the na¬ 
ture of the remaining part* fhe weight 
of evidence is considerably in my fa¬ 
vour, The Court (Mr Cooper conti- 
. flued) would remember, no doubt, the 
1 recent case of The King u Davi- 
«aon " In that case, when the defend- 
suit indulged himself in improper ex- 
1 {pressions^ the remedy resOited to had 
< heeita fine. Davison had been fined, 
I but his defence had not been stopped 
dtogethdr; and if the same course 
had been taken in the present case, it 
would have been a practice far more 
favourable to the defendant,, and more 
congenial (Mr Cooper submitted) to 
principles of justice 

Mr Justice Bayley.-—Does that 
course, Mr Cooper, afford an adequate 
remedy’ Mischief may be produced 
to the minds of an audience by the ut- 
^ terance of seditious and blasphemous 
principles, which no subsequent indic- 
i V tion upon the utterer can remedy* 

.' * Mr Cooper observed, that by that 
r t holding, no defendant would be ena- 
f bled to read an address, or barrister to 
^fcdelwer one, without being subject to 
a command from the Judge to revise 
<lt. 

The Lord Chief ,Tuitice.<-4*No speh 
consequence can follow, ff you look 


at the 'whole case, you wtil fiereeSve 
that none such can. 

Mr Cooj^er believed that be had tbe 
whole case dpon his afBdaviU ' 
The LordChief Justice —Thewhole 
does not appear upon the affidavit. 

Mr Justice Bayley —I am nowabout 
to suppose an impossible case—a'case 
at least wksdi 1 belwve to be impmi8i« 
blp. 1 will Suppose a gentleman at 
the bar to have written a speech which 
he intends to deliver* ^It turns out, 
after he has advanced some way in hia 
discourse, that there arises one very 
objectionable passage. A judge would 
perceive that the cOnnsel uttered such 
passage not m the heat and flow of 
oratory, but coolly, deliberately, and 
in a prepared and written argument. 
Then would not a judge, in such'a 
case, be well warranted to presume, 
at least, the possdnlity of the recur¬ 
rence of similar matters m the cn- 
sumg part of the speech ? And would 
It not become hts doty to require a 
pledge from the speaker that no such 
further offensive mAters should oc¬ 
cur^ 1 

MrCooperapprehended that a judge 
in such a case could only caution coun¬ 
sel not to indulge in similar strictures. 
The speaker must go on at hts petal* 
In the present case, however, the de¬ 
fendant had been precluded from going 
on at ail. She was sent out of Court 
to revise her defence, and she found 
nothing to revise. 

Mr Justice Bayley.—Does she state 
that in her affidavit f 
Mr Cooper.—She does, my lord* 
Mr Justice Bayley.—she com¬ 
municate tothe Jud|^,apon her return 
into Court, that there w«re no fuAher 
offensive passages iuhA piper ? 

Mr Cooper —I was tiot in Ceart, 
my lord, at the*time.* ^ 

The LordChttf Justich^Does she 
venture to say in heraffi^wit, that she 
toI4tbe learn^udgeiyAbif hewottld 
suffer her defence^ to be proceeded m, 
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he shoold find no more pifiensive pa8> 

sa^es contained in it ^ 

jSlr Cooper.—Site say’s, my lord, 
that there was nothing which she 
thoueht oHensire. X trust that will 
be sufficient 

iThe Lord Chief Justice i-r-Tt is not 
sufficient ; she may think blasphemy 
not offensive. 

Mr Cooper.—Still, my lord, she c^n 
only depend upon her^own opinion. 
How, otherwise, is she to know what 
will be objectionable ^ 

The Lord Chief Justice requested 
that Mr Cooper would go on, the 
Court had not lost all cqmmon under* 
standing 

Mr Cooper had no doubt that their 
lordships possessed, not merely com¬ 
mon, but very eittraordinary under- 
standing To return, however, to the 
case before the Court—the learned 
Judge had said to the defendant at the 
trial, « Any gentleman at the Bar 
will assist you in reducing your de¬ 
fence,'* No gentleman at the bar, 
however, had ofiered h» assistance, 
and such he (Mr Cooper) feared was 
the proscribed state of the defendant, 
and persons in her situation, that no 
gentleman at the bar was very likely, 
upon such an occasion, to volunteer 
his services. 

Mr Justice Beotw—Sir, yon take a 
very incorrect estimate of the bar. 

Mr Cooper trusted that he did not. 

Mr Justice Best was sure that he did. 

The Lord Chief Justice was of the 
same opinion 

Mr Platt thought himself bound to 
state, that he had personally gone out 
of Court, and ofiered assistance to the 
defAidant, and that his of&r had been 
refused, ^ 

Mr Cooper was very glad to find 
himself mistc^ih The offer did infi¬ 
nite honour to the gentleman who had 
made it He again submitted, that 
there oughtto be.a new trial ^ 

Mr Justice Bayli^y.—'Does the de.' 


fendant swear that die defenci^ , 
prepared by herself? ,t 

Mr Cooper.—No, my lord. , 

The Lord Chief Justice—No, 
that she even knew its cqntpntsL , ■, 

Mr Cooper thought that she 
he presumed to have known jts f:on* 

The Lord Chief Justice.—Pernhp^ 
it would be more charitable to predt^p/B 
the other way 

Mr Cooper concluded by recapitu¬ 
lating the points upon which his mo¬ 
tion was grounded. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —The 
struggle m the present case, like that 
which has occurred in some fofmer 
cases, 18 this—that persons charged 
with blasphemous libels may, in the 
face and presence of a Court of Tus- 
tice, utter, or cause to be uttered, just 
so much matter of the same offensive 
description as any officious friend will 
take the trouble to put together The 
attempt is, in other words, to make ar 
public court of law a public theatre 
for the promulgation of blasphemy. 
The defendant upon the present iii- 
dictment desires to read that which it 
would be disgraceful to any judge ^ 
sit to hear The learned Jpdge i 
sires the defendant to withdraw and to 
revise her paper, in order that her de¬ 
fence majr proceed in the only way in 
which It can be permitted to proceed. 
TKe defendant then does withdraw 
with a friend whom she has in Court | 
and, on her return, she does not say 
that the remainder of her paper con¬ 
tains nothing of the kind before ob<. 
jected to ; hut she says, “ This is my 
defence j I am an Englishwoman,** 
&c, which is virtually as much as tell- < 
ing the Judge —** I will not say whatl , 
the contents of my paper are ; but be 
they what they may, I insist upon their 
being read.** It would be a great pia^ ,, 
grace to the law, and to those who ad-, 
minister it, if there was such a power 
left to a dei»ndanC* In the preheat 
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dkMl f aM ^^rffectlj^'cfear, that if th#' 
defendant was prevented from Ur^n^ 
any thing necelsfary to her cadse, ahe 
was sO prt;vented by her 'own miacon- 
doct; 1 thtnlc tt was imperative lipon 
the Jtidge to prevent her from defend- 
iilg herself against a charge of one 
blasphemy by the utterance of others; 
and t therefore think that no new trial 
shoild be granted. 

Court of King’s JBenckt Nov. 16 . 

ry Ann Cathie was brought up 
for sentence 

Mr Justice Bay ley (after delibera¬ 
ting with his learned brothers) pro¬ 
nounced the sentence of the Court 
nearly in the following terms Mary 

Ann Garble, you stand here to receive 
the judgment of the Court, for a libel 
reflecting upon the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments. Every subject of Great Bri¬ 
tain is entitled to hold whatever opi- 
uTons he pleases ; but none can be al¬ 
lowed to impeach established faith, or 
to endeavour to unsettle the belief of 
others. Your counsel, in his very ju¬ 
dicious address to the Court, has treat- 
ed*ydmr opinions as erroneous, and 1 
behfcve that every tnan who thinks up¬ 
on the Subject will*come, sooner or la¬ 
ter, to the same conclusion. For my¬ 
self, I can only say, that, after much 
deliberation and research. Such is the 
conclusion at which I have arnved. 
The Court has no fears for the safety 
of the Christian religion It does not 
^believe that the rock upon which 
Chnstianity stands can evm" be shaken 
by exertions like yoUrs. But the Court 
hasii duty to perform to society; to 
the poor, who have not the means of 
examinatiDn ; and to the young, who 
may neglect to use the means. To 
"^bose persons, whose greatest enemy 
yoi< are, the Court is bound to give 
Its protection. The example of your 
family has not deterred you from of¬ 
fending } and It would be dreadful in¬ 


deed, if, for your partfctila^ proilt,*^b^ 
could be allowed to* poison the mmda 
of a Whole community The Couit* 
taking into consideration the circum^ 
stances of your case, does order ilHa 
adjudge, that you, Mary Ann Cirlde, 
do pay to the King a fine of 5001 . f 
that you be imprisoned in Dorchester 
gaol foi a period of twelve months 
that, at the ei^iratioTi of that time, 
ou do find suineties fhi’ your good be- 
avionr during five yearSji yourself in 
1000 /., and two other persons in lOOf. 
each j and that you be further impri¬ 
soned until your fine be paid, and your 
sureties provided. 


Mary Ann Carlisle for a sedi¬ 
tious C.1BFL. 

* 

This was an indictment at the in¬ 
stance of the Constitutional Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr Gurney said that the present in¬ 
dictment had been found by a Grand 
Jury, at the instance of the Constitu¬ 
tional Assoaation, against the defen/' 
dant, Mary Ann Garble, for hbe).' 
The learned counsel then commented^ 
upon the obstinate guiltiness of Mr 
Carlile and his family. The libel pur¬ 
ported to have been written by Rich¬ 
ard Carlilc in Dorchester gaol; and it 
was entitled, A New Year’s Address 
to the Reformers of Great Britain.** 

James Rignall purchased the libel 
from the demndant, at Richard* Car- 
hle’s shop, in Fleet-street, on the 9 tli 
of March last—Was empldyed by Mr 
Murray, secretary to the society—H%d 
been employed m a number of other 
similar jobs—Received his directions 
usually from Mr ^sistant-sew# 

cretaty—Had received from to tf. 

—Had been in Uie customs, but 
had no other present meanR of liveli¬ 
hood.* 

The alleged Ubel was then put 
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read. It waa'ccmtained in a pam- 
entitledf An Address to the Ite^ 
jormcrs, pnuted with her name to it. 
The first count set out t^e following 
alleged libellous matter To talk 
about the Bntiah constitutioni is, in 
jny opu^ion* a sure proof of dishones- 
tfm Britain has no constitution. If 
we speak of the Spanish constitution^ 
we have something tangible ; there is 
a substance pod meanmg as well as a 
sound. In Britain there is nothing 
constituted but corruption in the sys¬ 
tem of government Our very laws 
are corrupt and partial, both in them¬ 
selves and in their administration. In 
fact, corruption, * as notorious as the 
sun at noon-day/ is an avowed part of 
the system, and is denominated the ne¬ 
cessary oil for the wheels of the govem- 
snent It is most pejfnicious oil to the 
interests of the people ’* The second 
count set out the following nutter 
** Reform will be obtained when the 
existing authorities have no longer the 
l^wer to withhold it, and not before. 
We shall gain it as early without pe- 
titionmg as with it, and I would again 
put forward my opinion that some¬ 
thing more than a petitioning attitude 
is necessary At this moment 1 would 
not say a word about insuirecuon, but 
1 would strongly rccomtnend union* 
activity, and co-operation. Be ready 
and steady to meet any concurrent 
circumstance ** 

Mr Cooper conceived that this pub¬ 
lication was altogether unworthy of 
notice, and could never have done any 
harm, but for the prosecution now lu. 
Stituted. cWould »t ever have come 
under connderstum of the Jury (a 
{hibhcation five hundred times greater 
than any it could otherwise have hoped 
^to arrive at |) would it ever have been 
canvasied^hh dtschssed, and consider¬ 
ed, and printed in half a dozen shapes^ 
and made palatable and readable by 
ad|nixtufls with mattw more latei^str 
iog than itself^ hdt for the bases §or^ 


did, prying, yet nlly conduct of 
soi^disant Constitutional Society^ and 
their ntost worthy emissary—that en¬ 
lightened judge of hbcl or no libel—i 
the informer Rignall, the cudevant 
honourable ofBcer of his Majesty^# 
customs i Really, if the pubheation oi 
the libel was a crime, the prosecutota 
themselves were the most eminent cul¬ 
prits. And they were so activ^ too, 
so earnest, so zealous for the common 
weal J Here was a government, with 
no trifling powers at its back ; Iwck- 
lered with soldiers, with police nhigis-F 
trates, and with lawyers ; able, one 
would think, to contend, even imaliied, 
with half a dozen wretched scnbbleis} 
but no, the generous, disinterested, 
noble minded Association, ** burning 
to bleed in battles not their own,*' 
stepped forward to meddle in that 
which no way concerned them Why, 
all this was no doubt very loyal and 
very public spirited , but might it not 
bp earned so far as to be a httle idi- 
pertinent •* fluch particular attention 
did sometimes become troublesome | 
and there were circumstances which 
made its convenience in the present 
case a little doubtful Why, Mt Gar- 
lile*8 shop did not stand in a comer* 
It was known; and the present libel 
(as it was called) was known to the 
law officers of the Crown. Either the 
Attorney* and Solicitor-General had 
done their duty, or they had not. It 
was to be pretnmed that they bad 
done their duty $ and they did not 
stand forward as prosecutors upon tho 
present occMion. In fact, the pubfl-' 
cation impeached was not deemed b^ 
the Attorney-General to be wort^ hw 
attention $ a Jorlton, then, was it 
worth the attention of the Couitl 
What! to ask a jury to find thi^ to 
be a libdl s^fuch oven the law officei^ 
of the Crown could not find to A 
libel ? Sorely (even for a Constitutkiilltl 
Society) that was too impudent a dh* 
mand. But really the thing wcut fure 
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liiall^ |i|britlfa^ endfiAtieof toy 
w i|uelcion« €«eept 
tio^td^Ageott^sf tlie ANomatiott 
veodiQgr except# that 
Yfbkhdbe ddka^tat had beto,toii^ced 
W%iie a^s em^oyed to destjPAy hen 
possible tbit a Bntish jury 
permit a aociety first to giill 
tdto the commtsBion of 'Crtmej and 
tb^* th prosecute them for it ? The 
^ teitipters tuyimg accusers ’—Good 
Heaven*) such •conduct was charsc- 
tenst^c of devils^ not of men } but the 
llparntd counsel would drop thi prc^ 
Clous society altogether $ they .were 
really tog mean for any thing stronger 
than ridicule i Tlie learned cooU'sel 
urged the general inexpediency of p^ro- 

* cetdiniga of this nature. Tro^ceutton 

* for state libel was neither wise iror ine» 
cessary It wasmischievousy inasmuch 
as It Invariably strengthened every 
opinion against which it was directed ; 
It was tniachievous^ becauie ita^^raci* 


Whea the Jbry im' 

hour^ a written comnawiitotbii wai’’ 
dehvtsrtd‘ froip^ their Foremaii to Mt 
Justice Beat. *Upotf rca^g tbi |ia<« 
p«f» bis Lordship directed"dii«6^ 

Jury sbould'W Conducted fntb^Coifll^ 
aed^ oft theiif, usstoiblmg ir the “bo^fet* 
iiu|uired' «f there was toy thsag 
uhich he couldf assist them. ' 
roreman.i«*%l^ lord# we cannot 
agree ; there i« jsio probftbibtj of our 
dpiiigso» ’ ’ , 

bw Jbstice Betd.«Af iNb 'fftrry for 
it» ge&tltoito; but^ F’ ddtolt assist 
you. ' 

A Jurynian.*4^h^h||^l think the 
Foreman was ptohMfti^ in troubling 
your iordsbipt i^tn a little more dis¬ 
cussion we might liave agreed 

Another Jurymwi said—My lord# 
there is obstitmey. 

flecond Juryman —This is invidious. 
1 am not the only one who stands out; 
there are four of us 


cd %lmndred readers to the libdk when# 
let It alpne# ftod not tos would Iiaws 
been found- Governments were not 
c«dtoget«d by iaxpenny pasnphletife 
Hpmebad notjallcn a viettm to libels. 
Atibensiftid out beto levelled by a pa¬ 
per war Rousseauii Helvetius# and 
Voltsitre»had been dburgedwith giving 
birth to the Frcnch Revolution i but 
take awAy the corruptioft'df the Court# 
the oppressums of the nobility# the 
licentiousness of the nch, and the 
wretchedness of the poor } and Rous¬ 
seau and Hclvetius might Itove mmm 
tlteftjselv;^ ^blmd before a bsad bad 
bi^itoSfl^Ssn fiMSthCrance of thei|)<doe- 
to can: would have takeU' 
thb tr<Ae to Hstea to 

Justiea Best went carefully into 
thNijtoftttotoef the psmipfhlet, andex- 
p^gisfd.hia decided. ppiiHC 9 i» that it 
the top^daftgcKWtt dc* 
SCfJptAPtk - ' ' 

Ju«y# ^momtots' 

p’^uhatioftt left> ^ C^prt at. half 


.•The Foreman expressed his opu^a 
that'^they should not agree | 

Mr Justice Best—-GentWmefti yoil 
most see the impropriety of this ptfb% 
lie discussion j you had better retire# ^ 
and endeavtor to agree among youV- 
selves. 

The Jury again retired, and at eight 
o'clock desmed their families might be 
mforiin^^kbat ft was not likely they 
would return hbftie before the morh- 

-“Mf Justice Holroyd, finding that 
the Jury could not agree, and the 
COnasel on bbth aides relrasmg to ctoie 
to any terttts, seat a commumca^n tb 
the^former, auggesfmg the propriety 
ol WKhdr^ug a tini, 

gendbmen, after somb htilrdilbi^sioftt 
consented to. The Jury'weto^ibuch'^ 
eabausted during tlM dight,%ii^' fre- ^ 
quently applied forietrtohto^tt^hkha 
of course, could not gnteie^ 

Next day the he^d[^cclared 
that thep agree, 

a negofMtioD totle pdlllsM'^nd it was ' 
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agreed that they should be diseharged 
without returning a irerdf/:t^ 


JpaK Hunt tou JLib^el ok thb 
, Hoo$|s Of Gommqnb. 

Cmrt qf icing's £tmc}h JF‘eb„ 21. 

The deleodant in this case is the 
propnetot; of the Examiner weekly 
newspaper, and the present was an in* 
formation filed ag^amst hun by the Au 
torney-GeneraU for a libel in that pa¬ 
per, on the 2dth qi duly last, reflect, 
ingonthe tiou8f(^x^fCommons. 

The alleged lioel, after descnbing 
the majority of the members as greedy 
place-hunters, pensioners, and needy 
adventurers, asserted that the House 
contained a far greater number of pub¬ 
lic criminals than public guardians, 
dtc 6cc. This was the libel complain, 
ed of. 

The Attorney-General stated the 
case to the Jury, and urged the mis. 
chievous tendency of such publications 
as that now brought undtr their con¬ 
sideration He disclaimed any per¬ 
sonal motives in this prosecution, he 
now proceeded against the defendant 
in the discharge of hia public duty % 
and having done his duty, he now call¬ 
ed upon the Jury to discharge theirs. 

The usual pi oof of pubbcdtion, and 
of the defendant being pr.ipiietor of 
the paper in question, w'a«> put in 

The defendant proceeded to address 
the Jury m his own defence, and rtad 
a long Written paper^ Xn which he dis. 
claimed any other motive than a wish 
to bc^flt the public , he denied that 
he bbelled the House of Com. 
mons^qivt^t hejiad any intention of 
vilifying'l^d degrading it; be had 
only applied the same epithets, and 
given saQse description of it, as 
had previoudy done by Atany po¬ 
litical characters 


The Chief Josnoe, iu supifiiH^ 
commented on the aatoreand mischlfi^)' 
vouB ^endencir^of the publication m 
question, declared himself deoi-ri» 
dedly of opinion that.it was a libe|. 

The Jury retired, and beiag 
out some time, thi^ came intoCqurt^^ 
and put a question to his lordshipj^sia^ 
to the necessity of there being a pfpof 
of malice to constitute the onehcf, , 
The Chief Justice said* the matiye 
of a man's act must be inferred from 
the effect which his act was likely to 
have. If a man were wilfuHy^o dq 
an act which might in its effect cause 
the death of another, he must be pre- 
sumed to have malice in his hedrt 
The Jury again retired, and in a 
few mqjutes returned with a verdict of * 
Guilty<. 

May 14 . 

i 

Mr Denman moved for a rule to set 
aside the trial, on the ground that^T^u 
of the Jurymen had not been ongiiially 
summoned. After a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion, the Lord Chief Justice stated, 
that this could not be a legal ground, 
unless some injustice could be proved 
to have been suffered in consequence. 
—Rule refused. 

May 28 

Mr Hunt was brought up for judg¬ 
ment. He began with protesting 
against the nomination of the Jury by 
the Master of the Crown-oflice ,, but 
he was told, that this was a point witfi 
which the Court had nothing to do, 
and which could only be amended by 
the legislature, 

Mr Hunt said* then he must 
bis motives for publishing the 
sed libel. The Jury had found 
their veriKct, that his object was 
bring the House of Commons intofha- 
trsd and contempt. He must again, 
as he did at the trial, deliberately af- 
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trtd^HHi|hTOtttitfinpt/,l» hid 
tdi^iiiiiM tftlrhw*V«^ tcst^ 
porri6«‘dC^tJ^ Cdtisntutldfi. 
iiht'4(t tIi4I^Wadcht< bat lit tbh'^boh'ttp- 
tiA%y tbiSfeifctiyedP'i^ ‘mtr^' 

l;H»tltlw«jDcn afi\J tret, that he'^nanw' 
hi^bdmblt’elPoVta'; and’if th'e resul[t 
of h!a t«al depended upon th|!^t^»f 
‘State of^bns fedCngs, attd the motives 
of his conduct, tht Cbijrt’ wduld^have' 
no more right to Head Mtn’“fc6 j^son, 
than fo incarcerate ihe fh^^stridds 
gardener, «rht>, at this season, #aS trtit- 
ving to pi^otect his fruit-trees from' 
blight and injury. His motives for 
putting forth* the offending matter, 
originated in a belief that suodl calls 
upon the ‘public attention might give" 
rise to measures whl^b would tescue 
the House of Commobifrorn that very 
hatred and contempt, into wluch.h*^ 
behfrVed it was rapidly ^hhittg' If 
he iliras wrong in this oj^tOn, he 'Wat 
wtbng' with many eminent British 
Statesmen^ one bf whom, Ldrd Cha¬ 
tham, waS'sd strongly convinced of 
the corruptions of Pa^lfedieid^," that 
he di^etned 4hem no l^Hger endurable, 
and tfbtehitily asserted, that uhleis they 
were reformed from within, they would 
be reformed from without with a ven¬ 
geance The truth of the paragraph 
prosecuted had not been controve^d, 
and therefore faoW could a man’s mo¬ 
tives be fairly impeached, when heivas 
found only putting forth wril-kncfwh 
facts respecting cun' of the puhlife in- 
stnutions? He would venture fd" asi 
sert, that no pubtic writer^ 'still fesl 
the hbYnble mdi vtdual before the Conrl; 
could possibly bring an upright and a 
tWily couiututional Houire of Com- 
mpitf into hatred and cdnitetup'^f he- 
' daule, Iroder such a state of f hii^g^. 
the dpintOne of the Wtfter tnu^ be ut- 
twly dufregarded ‘ It thif it 

was only the public exposure of the 


that hdikc*, oi«t>r iratr 

moat emgient speakers had denounced 
as notonotts, uHn^ constituted hia pre¬ 
sent offence* In, sayintr that the sale 
ofiMs^ai* 

the £dy ad- 

venturers in the P^liamei^a^ market, 


he merely del 


^a^ of some 


of Its own distinguished members. 

Thd tJhi^ .mstice.-^^cmbistcntly 
wftli dVr duty as ‘Ju^ges/^We cannot 
allonr any* of thebranraes^fhe legis¬ 
lature to be thus defamed ^ 

Mr Hunt said,* that h?. was "merely 
pntting the case'^pothetically , and 
if he only echoed jthe ophnons of the 
members of the House itself, publicly 
expressed, surety the Kbertf of the 
press peimitted nftn so tO do,^* 

Mr Justice Best.—^We don’t know 
uhat passes m the HoWSe of Cdmu- 
mons. ^ 

Mr’Justicfe Bayley —The Hohee pf 
Com|nons has peculiar puviljeges,’ and 
ffs members may say in that House 
wlmt would not be permuted otit'' '6f 
it. " In my j^ord Abitrgdou*^ and^f 
Creevey’^ cases, it was held, that even 
those who have the privilege of Par¬ 
liament, may not reiterate out" of Par¬ 
liament "what the privileges of the 
Hotfse mtg^ Watraat witHin its walls. 

' Mif it to *be undeV- 

at$kiid^'t^t%^^li$hingthe supposed 
||^l,'he'Wd[8 ffoing no more than ^at 
he bonceiVed tnbe a publication of the 
truth. AaapbOcf"ofthat,itpthmgiiad 
beetai offeiSed'od the other side to shew 
folsehoodP'of his statements'^ He 
had ^biih hcrmO*e''Bi^'whaChc cou- 
iseivtd tdfbe his 
thfif^Ctbrfl^oums^^im 
riprefs Ifts'determtMt^TO^^ the 
Janghage of truth, Ih^u^^eiiwairedd- 
vinced, that a wabd h|F b^^i&'kpfrtt, 
even in the mblfhtmd^^^jiiidividual, 
was the 

the Brimh nationbeen 

***I*'!*i' * 
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sauaficd, that the BntitktiaUon «ould 
never hecome a flaunshing, t>v remain 
a great or respectable |^hf>ple».wfthout 
an adequater^om ifiJ^liamlnt f and 
he should deem himself >1>elow con** 
tempt} if the feat' of that puniahment 
about to beundteSbed} ahomd ever de¬ 
ter him from laising his feeble voice in 
supptwt oi sttdi a change m the con¬ 
stitution off*arliament; as would make 
It the constitutional organ of the peo¬ 
ple, instead’^f h^ng a well-contrived 
instrument for the advancemeni of in¬ 
dividual and selfidi interests^ He notv 
fearleS8l|r awuited the judgmentof the 
Court. 

The €k>lfcitor.Odtteral diortly reph- 
cd, by admitting the lawful exercise of 
the hberty of tlie press, and temper¬ 
ately animadverting on the character 
and conduct of that branch of the le¬ 
gislature, but insisted on the necessity 
of abstaining from all irreverent and 
indecorofisto'ms, disrespectful siod in 
snltuig to the House of Commons, and 
defamatory of its political character 

Mr Justice Bayley, after a abort 
pause, delivered the judgment of the 
Court. The law, the learned Judge 
said, licenced fair argument and rea¬ 
sonable dtscussion I but the hbel in 
question stated, in language of gene¬ 
ral declamation, not iirgiitmenU*^ but 
conclusions The professed 

by the defendant for the House^of 
Commons was a contradiction in tiHrtns, 
for what respect could he felt for a 
House tif Commons such as 'be had 
dc*scribed<f The eenttnee of the Court 
was, that'the defendant ehould he im¬ 
prisoned in the Hoh«e of Corpinetton, 
, Coldbath-d^dsi fmh a term of ime 
ytar, to gtve seottntie^ at the end of 
that penodkforjhie good b^aviour du* 
u Tiug thi»ej^ears< 7 dumself in 50Q^* and 
two otlier persons io>250f< ^ 


'Oot'BY 9<m Lininb, at ishb msTANCE 
tfW EHG CoKtftttrUVf OKAI. ASbOCUI.* 
Vxo». , ' 

T — ^ ft 

Coittf Benckt Zhse. 14. 

■’ Before the case was entered upon, 
Mr Scarlett put m an 'objection to the 
Jury,that Alderman Garratththe She- 
nfif by whom it bad been stryck, was 
a member of the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation>and was therefore a prosecu¬ 
tor. After some discussion, WilUam 
’Fisher and Francis. Tattoo, Esqrs 
were named to try tins question. 

Mr Scarlett addressed a few words 
to the Jury, merely to mfqrm them of 
the qUigstion they had to decide. Mr* 
Alderman'Garratt, the piesent Sht- 
rifF, i» the course of his duty, return¬ 
ed the Common Jury, and he (the 
Aldermau) was member of a society 
calling li^f “ Constitutional,” and 
prosiKutmg the present indictnltnt. 
That Mr Gairatt was a member of 
that society, would be disttoctly pro- 
veih His name, in fact, appeared in a 
list of auhsorhiers furnished by the so¬ 
licitor for the prosecution^ tio theysoU- 
citor of the defendant; and that hst 
had smoe been printed and made pub¬ 
lic. The i^derraan was a subscriber 
at the commencerneut of tlm prosecu¬ 
tion ; but something would be set up 
about bta having since withdrawn his 
name. That something so net up, he 
Mr Sciwlett) shouhL at once put 
own. J£ Mr Garratt bad withdrawn 
bis namoTrom the lists, he had not 
withdrawn<'his monej^ from thf funds 
of tha^^Cfcty^t mid the mon^y; was 
the mm wbtchomdiled the society; to 
act.' A fnwtuer could never to 
be B so long AB he le^ his 

mQttef.^i^&mi and a 

> hahk^eEi|Leehewithdrew.sthi«>pgh’ 

out. ^etsd tit^sactionawhtch'had been 
ttodmla)Mm>tn h» time of o:^c. 
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• . William Nettlefold being called and 
examined) said, 1 am attorney to the 
defendast Ktuhift ease* Itafipeaitidait* 
the Ctowhi-eifice) toia^kethe Special 
Jury, and I then demanded from Mr 
Murray a list of the member* and sub- 
scntieTa th&CofwtittttiQnal Society 
Mr Murray admitted that the society 
were the pn^aecntors) and aeflt mcf on 
the 29tK of May» the lift I have tfi my 
handt«*Io that hat I find theiname of 
Garratt pceumng twice. There la a 
Sir George Garratt* and a John Gar* 
ratt* styled an Alderman Opposite 
to Mr 3ohn Garratt'f narne^ there ap•^ 
pears a anbscriptioa of 5/. 5s. 1 have 
no doubt tluti the Mr John Garnattf 
there named, as the present Sheriff* 
John' RoheMS knew the person of 
'Alderman Garrsitt, and wasatj3uild- 
hall at the time when thenldermaftwas 
chosen Sheriff, At the conclusion of 
the first day’s poll, Mr Garratt stated 
that he had been a member ofTthe 
*< Constitutional Association '^but 
that) since he had been chosen alder- 
maO) he had thought it incompattble 
with his duty to remain aofiong them ^ 
and he bait therefore ceased to be a 
member. Witness was at Gmldhall on 
sevet^l followittg days during the poll 
for Sfienffs; nadeithef-onth^ first or 
second dayafter that to wtiich he bad 
already alluded, he heard Alderman 
Garratt retract his former declaration. 

The witness was pressed upon his 
cross-examination) and upon his re¬ 
examination) and also by the Judge, 
to give the wprds which Mr Gaifatt 
had used } hut he ootidd only, he fud, 
give the sum and substance. Bemg 
taxed) On a mbsequent dayv his 
declatation, that he had abandoned the 
Bridge* street Soci^y, Mr Alderiaan 
Gamtt did retract that declaration^ 
Mr Gurney, coiwideeapg< that the 
Bhetiff had ready noihmg to do ivkh 
thd choice jof the jttFy,'eaaealtuiie^adr- 
pnsed at thrcouHeerhich MrScaiiett 
had taken. The objectioO) if it could 


be made out, was, notwithstanding, 
suffictentu* ThelcarnedgentUmaii then 
commented t^n the incoBclocive na¬ 
ture M ilie evidence addiKXMl,jand:prd- 
posed, to set the matter boiB|dete)y^ 
reft,'by caBing John Garrait, ®8<|. 
Ah^r^n and'Sheriff. <> 

Mr SmudHt aafimitted, that MrGaiv 
ratt was not a competent witness. The 
objection being'to the Sheriff’s ^return, 
the Sheriff could not $n person give 
support to hrar own acU Besides, by 
supporting Mr Gorne^’s'cj^ and ob> 
watmg his (Mr Scarlett^s) ubjectimi, 
Mr Garratt would fiui^heif^ the indict¬ 
ment, of which he was a prosecutor. 

The Lord Chief Justice said, that 
he would endeavour, if possible, tore- 
collect some authority. ^ ^ 

Mr Scarlett confessed that he could 
furnish none > 

Mr rindall) during a pause of some 
minutes which ensu^, observed, that 
jurvmen had been allowed to giveievi- 
deuce as to their own competency. 

The Lord Chief Justice thought 
that the cases were dissimilar. 

No authority whatever occurring 
upon the point, the learned counsel 
were driven back to argument. 

Mr Gurney contended, that the 
4 |uestiion before the tners was sierely 
a collateral issue, and an issue an which 
Mr Garrattjccmld have no tntmest. 

The Lotdj(^<tf Justice.—I think 
not. ^ 

Mr Scarlett begged to be under¬ 
stood, m what be Was about to aay, as 
easting fio imputation upon Mr Alder- 
mdh (^rrati To shew that he mlfapt 
any thing ratfam* than an offence, he 
tvmild beghi with citing ^ tiase, in 
^Whii&h a ^namesake' ofilst^U^ins^k mart 
named Robert Scaii 0 tt»j*lg^'P^ the 
subject of criminal psd^ei^tii:^ in a 
court of justice. which ap-. 

peared in Coke’s RepO!^, this: 
Robert Scarlett bocamb a member of 
the Grand Jury of the eioitnly of Es¬ 
sex ; aiM he was'indif^ b^ore the 
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^ll^lEluit of Stai:-Cl»amber, upon a charge 
ofbavuig su btcotne a JMcnabci pf the 
,<3,ranJ t-o aid in the btuling of 

coitaui which be (R. 

SicarkU) was pepsonaliy interested It 
appeared^ therefore, that if a person, 
knowing hi|p8elf«> be interested, vo- 
luntardy, apd by his own set king, 
did that otface which the law required 
should b<* performed by an impariial 
hand, be subjected himstlf, fur such 
act, to public piosecution Now, put 
the case that a man became Sheriff* m 
order, by returning pariicular jurors, 
to aid and support a pailicular indict* 
ment, he would, for so becoming she¬ 
riff, be actually punishable , and such 
a sheriff (the case was merely a case 
supposed) would clearly have an inte- 
lest in a collateral issue lik< the pre¬ 
sent, He would be called to give evi¬ 
dence lu a collateral issue, whtn the 
effect of his own evdence mignt be 
to purge *umself from lmsdem^ anoiir 
The Xiord Cliiet lustice — J:iUppc>- 
sing such a case, Mi Scarlett, as you 
have iraagiued, could the vcidict upon 
the collateral issue be admitted alter- 
wards as evidence upon an ludictmcnt ^ 
Mr Scailctt cJeaily apprehended 
that It might 1 he issue w ould be 
tried before a court of competent ju¬ 
risdiction , a verdict of acquiilal would 
be an answer to the indictment t and 
therefore a verdict of guilty would be 
evidence. Such a veridict would not 
only be evidence, but conclusive evi¬ 
dence A court of law mu^t take it 
111 the same way that the House of 
Lords took thu verdicts of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal courts. Without reference to the 
proceedings upo^ which those verdicts 
had been obtained.^ - ^ 

The Lord Chief Justice,, in the ab¬ 
sence of all authority, thought the sa¬ 
fer course would be to treat the wit¬ 
ness as iricohipetcut. J^e by no means 
meaut to pledge himself a^i to th^ law 
upon the point, and wished distinctly 

t 4 


to be understemdthat hisdecmofi eonkU 
afford DO precedent The question dcr 
served mu^h scriquscQusideratiQn, and 
he was only desirous, at present of 
taking the sakr side. 

Ml Scarlett merely understood that 
Mr Gurney withdrew his witness on 
account of the novelty and uncertainty 
of the cose. ^ 

Mr Gurney—Certainly^ Call Mr 
Sliarp. 

Mr Sharp got into the box^ 

Mr bcarlctt —I mean to object to 
you too. You arc a piosccutor in this 
< ase ^ , ' • 

Witness.— I apprehend that there 
can be no doubt of that* 

Mr Scarlett —1 apprehend, my 
Lord, that it is the witness’s interest 
to complete that which has been be¬ 
gun bfy the Sh^^riff, 

Mr Gurney said, that the point wa<» 
a good joke, but his learned friend 
conld nui be serious 

Mr Scailctt was quite berious 
Lord C!n*f Justice —1 Junk, Mr 
Scarlett, you are going too far Such 
an objection vvoulcl c xcludc every wit- 
nchs. 

Mr Sharp was then examined by Mr 
Gurney. * 

Have you attended every meeting 
of ibe CO nmittee of the Constitutional 
Socurtv since January last ^—I huve. 

In the mouths of May and June was 
Ml J •hn Garratt a member of the so¬ 
ciety ^—In May cei taiiily, and, 1 think, 
in June. 

Did he cease to be a member some 
time before he was elected Sheriff 1—• 
Yes. 

Had he ever attended any meeting 
of the society ?—No. ^ 

Has he done any thing but give 
$L 5s* I —Nothing. ^ 

Cross-examined by Mr Scm-lettH^ 
W^at iure you ?—I am the hounrary 
as^staut,secretary to the Assoeiatnon. 
You^o sat mean to aay thift that u 
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i I ««fk you what you 
dt<c.wa^hat^8 your bi^unesa ?—t mean 
to say that I bold that situation 
Yea; is&it wbat business do you fol¬ 
low ^—1 am of no business. 

You live on -your fortune ?—I live 
on means that I posses#. 

Were you ever in any husiness ?—-I 
was in the Manchester trade. 

' HQvlf long ago Two years. 

You flay that Mr Garratt became a 
member of this Association, by sub¬ 
scribing his money ^—Yes. 

That was the case with a great many 
•people, 1 believe Yes 

Have you returned the Alderman his 
money ^—I am not aware that the mo¬ 
ney hail been returned 

What has become of it *—It has 
gone into the general fund • 

Are you treasurer No , Mr Al¬ 
derman Atkins IS. 

A lid what do you mean by M** Gar- 
rati*s ha\ .ng c eased to be a member 
I mean that Mr Garratt addressed a 
letter to the committee to that effect. 

I am not aware of any other circum¬ 
stance 

The Lord Chief Justice —V\ hat act 
did he do ^—He addressed a letter to 
as secretary. 

Have }Ou the letter !*—No, it is at 
home. 

Ml Scarlett thanked Mr Gurney’s 
witnes'ies for the support they had 
given to the defendant’s case 

The Lord Chief Justice summed Up 
the evidence The question was, whe¬ 
ther, at the time of hts returning the 
. Jury, the Sheriff had, or had not, been 
a prosecutor of the indictment. The 
indictment was preferred on the 17th 
of May ; and on the 29th of May, Mr 
Garratt’s name appeared upon the list 
of the Assoaation. The name stood 
^ Mr ** Alderman Garratt It was 
'* otear, tlierefore, that- Mr Garratt was 
iMcmber subsequent to the tnne at 
he became an alderman. The 
evidence had clearly proved to the 


Jury, that at the tun# of the finding 
of the indictment, and for some time 
after, the Sheriff was a member of the 
prosecuting Association ; and the bn- 
ly q[ue6tton was, whether, before hw 
return of the present Jury, he had 
withdrawn himself from that situation. 
The fact of his having been a member 
being in proof on the one side, it was 
incumbent on the other side to shew 
the withdrawal, and to shew that with¬ 
drawal by very satisfactory evidence. 
If the triers were satisfied that Alder¬ 
man Garratt had withdrawn himself 
before the return m question, they 
would find their verdict for the prose¬ 
cutor , but if they wcie not fuUy sa¬ 
tisfied upon that point, the safer course 
would be to find for the defendant. 

The question was then formally put 
to the triers, whether Mr Garratt, at 
the given time, was or was not a pro¬ 
secutor of the indictment} to wnich 
they replied without hesitation, that 
he was 

Mr bcarlett supposed that Mr Gur¬ 
ney would not call upon him in the 
other prosecutions 

The Lord Chief Tustice said, that 
all had better stand over. 


Tiir pROPBJETOKS OF JoHN BULL, 
for Libfi. on Laby Caroline 

WHOTTEaLEY. 

Court of King's Bench, 

Mr Scarlett moved for a rule tb shew 
cause why a cnmmal information should 
not be filed against K-obCrt Thomas 
Weaver, the printer, and Jofm Arrq,w- 
emith and Shackell, tJfe ^irtJpnetors of 
anewSttnday newspa^ifirealledtbe JbA» 
JBuil, for publish^g, iii^^V. of that 
paper, a wicked, scandalo^ ^nd defa¬ 
matory libel on the dsemotf of the late 
Lady Caroline WirofctC 8 le;) 5 j^ The libel 
was ifentained m a plragrapir beaded 
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“Queen's Visitois,** and imputed to 
ij»Ay Cd’oljac Wrottcsley, that, du¬ 
ring htr lift, sht had been detected in 
a criminal intrigue with, a menial ser¬ 
vant It appc,*ied from the affidavits 
pf Bn John Wiottisley, that the late 
Lady Caroline WfottCbley died in the 
year lbl8 , that, at that pet tod, she 
had been twenty-three years married 
to deponent, that tJie liad been the 
mother of fourteen children , and that 
from her infancy to the hour of her 
death there had never been a,bhad< of 
reproach upon hei character The af- 
Bdavits of the Countess of Tauker- 
ville, Lady Carolines mother, and of 
Lord Ossulbton, and the Honourable 
H Grey Bennet, two of lier brothers, 
equally bore testimony to the infamous 
falsehood of the charge attempted to 
be cast upon her memory. It appear¬ 
ed, from further affidavits, that the li¬ 
bel Ui question had been ciiculatcd 
with the most uoremittnig assuluitv, 
particularly in those plates vvhdre it 
was likely to meet the eve of the rd?- 
tives of the deceasi d Mr Si arl ti, 
after commenting, (in terms ol wdl- 
mented seventy,) upon the conduct 
of the libellei, stated, that it would 
scarcely be ncctssary to cite casts to 
the Court, to show ttiat libels upon 
parlies deceased, as well as upon living 
individuals, were criminally punish¬ 
able. 

The Court had no doubt whatever 
upon the point, and granted a rule to 
show cauoe. 

‘ Jul^ 27. 

The Soht^tor-G^^neraly for the. de¬ 
fendants, feeling tliat this was a gross 
libel, and that po available defence 
could be made, allowed a verdict, of 
Quilty to be taken.. 

.rtt- a ' 

November 24. 

The defendai&s were brought ttp 
to receive judgment Affidavits were 


read from Sir John Wrottesley, the 
Countess ot Tankerville, Lord Ossul- 
ston, af’d Mr H. Grey lienoel, slating 
the highly respectable character ot the 
dtctabfd, and the utter falsehood of 
the calumny. 

The defendants then put in affida¬ 
vits, e\prt‘v3mg oontntiori for the lu- 
‘scilion of the article; that they had 
been ignorant of its falsehood, and had 
not been personally concerned in its 
insertion « 

The Sohcitor-Generil (in rnitum- 
tioji) said, that he had very few oh- 
servationsi to make in addition to the* 
statement contained ui the affidavits of 
the defendants. C^.uainly, aa their 
coiiii t'l, he did not stand before the 
Court for the purpose eif jus^^ifyirig, or 
in the slightest d(egrec exeubing, the 
libel which had been selected as the 
subject of the present charge Such a 
course would be inconsistent with his 
own ftclings, inconsistent with the ha¬ 
bits of his life, as well as incoMsistert 
wjih the lustnictions he tnd reccivcS, 
not now for tlu first time, but thiougU 
tlie whole com se of these proectdings, 
fiotn the first moment the motion for 
the (imnnal infoimationhadbecn made. 
After that moMou iiad been made^Jife 
defendants had dune him the honour 
of consulting him as to the course it 
would be proper foi thtju to pursue. 
He had staled to them the nature of 
the pioceedings m such cases, and the 
differeutcourses whicli might be adopt¬ 
ed, when tiiey, without hesttation, had 
desired him not to attempt to show 
cause against the rule. Afterwards, 
when the case came on to be tried, for 
the defendants bad not suffered judg¬ 
ment to go by default, preferring to 
put a plea of not guilty on the record, 
in order to afford an opportunity of 
publicly confessing the error, he (the 
Solicitor-General) had, by their m* 
structions, expressly stated their con# 
tntion and regret for a publicatia(a^3» 
the falsehood of which they had every 
reason to concur. It was quite impoa- 
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Bible that the Coart Bhould .not feel 
that the Bituatton ot the propnetor of 
H newspaper was* one of great anxiety 
Tt very stldom happened that a person 
standing m fht bituation of propnetor 
w?'. himself the conductor of a news¬ 
paper He was compelled, therefore, 
to trust to the care, the ■vigilance, and 
the judgment of the individual whom 
be enjplovcd to conduct his paper for 
him The indjvidu?l8 chosen for these 
offices d^ert genei ally men of literary 
habits, and the name of the person 
ergagid m the present instance had 
•been‘dt->«.lost.d in the aftidavits Their 
Lord^litps would not fail to recull^t 
also, that there was somtthing of Ifi* 
dulgcrue due to the proprietor and 
publibbtr of*a newspaper for an acci¬ 
dental shp, when the rapidtty with 
which the matter for publication was 
collected and sent to pi ess was taken 
into consideration , when they consi¬ 
dered that a newspaper was composed 
of a great variety oi articles^ got to¬ 
gether in haste, and often published at 
so late an hour as to prevent that cool 
and careful examination which, under 
other circumst incts, would naturally 
be afforded, biich (the learned Solici- 
tclAQereral said) were the general ob¬ 
servations which he connected w'lth 
the case; but it would be material to 
look at the situation of the particular 
defendants Two of them were certain¬ 
ly proprietors ot the John Bull^ but 
so httic did they know of its contents, 
or of Its conduct that although the li¬ 
bel was published on the 15th of Ja¬ 
nuary, yet neither of them saw it un¬ 
til several days after. The third de¬ 
fendant stood in a different situation 
He.was, in fact, but a servant, and had 
BO authority or power either to admit 
or ejepunge an article which was given 
to him to be printed. His office was 
merely of a inechanical description, 
and It was clear, therefore, that he 
could not be influenced by personal 
mahgntty.-^Tlie learned Sohcitor-Cre* 


neral then proceeded to Urge the Other 
topics contained m the a'P^aavits of the 
defendantsie palliation of thcir offence, 
and concluded, (after denying every 
thing like malicious motive,) by sab- 
mittmg them, with humility, to'the 
judgment of the Court 

Mr Puller, on the same side, ad¬ 
verted to the supp’-ession, as far as was 
in their power, of the libel by the de¬ 
fendants. ** 

Mr Scarlett rose on the part of the 
pro'ecutron It was at all times (the 
learned Counsel said) an unpleasant, 
sometimes an invidious, and perhaps it 
might in time become a dangerous 
duty, to press for pftmishment against 
offenders like the difnidants For ll■'s 
part, if he could believe that cither the 
persons on the floor, or the author of 
the libel, felt any' ot that contrition <■ x- 
pTcssed for them by their counsel—if 
he had any tcason to think that they 
had offered reparation for then sl«ri¬ 
der, or that they were even desirous of 
offering it, he should feel happy lu re- 
linqinshiug the duty ilnpostd upon 
him, Without adding one ward in ag¬ 
gravation of punishment But he had 
(the Itarned counsti continued) no 
such btlii-f m the piofession of the de¬ 
fendants ; he did fill the most perfect 
conviction, that, fiom the hour when 
the libel had’ been written, up to the 
curient moment, not one step had been 
taken by them, other than with a vk w 
to save themselves from punishment; 
and, under that conviction, he should 
proceed unhesitatingly to the discharge 
of his duty He knew' very well, that 
on all euWets connected with libel"*# 
It was difficult to distinguish between 
the author and publisher He was 
aware of the usual topics urged on be-‘ 
half of defendants tn-Biich cases ; such 
as the necessity of secitnn^the fre^s- 
dom of the press, and even of tolera¬ 
ting some httle licentiousness, as al¬ 
most necessarily growing ««ut«of that 
freedom. He (Mi iSiarktt) felt the 
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fall fbn:e of ail sacb coai^eratsoni I 
bat he found none of them applicable 
tdrtbe case before the Coart In the 
dflbberate mahce of the present de¬ 
fendants, there was none of that sin¬ 
cere, though tiitempe'^ate zeal, for 
which even the SoHcitor-General him¬ 
self, m Beres case, had been dispo¬ 
sed to make allowance , none of that 
weU-meanty though indiscreet excess, 
thifbugh which a political writer—fan¬ 
cying his dream the saltation of man¬ 
kind—forgot all consequence in the 
cause of his fellow-creatures, the li¬ 
bel was such as could not, even in ima¬ 
gination, benefit the public , and it di¬ 
rected Its lutent to the destruction of 
private happiness If the defendants 
on the floor were to evade punishment, 
or to escape with a mitigated punisb- 
m,ei t, from any distinction drawn be¬ 
tween tliera and the author, by what 
possibility (Mr bcaiktt would ask) 
was the author ever to be got at ^ He 
knew not whither the usual machinery 
of newspaptis was such as had been 
dischisi d by the affidavits of the de¬ 
fendants , It uas a subject with which 
he had little acquaintance, but the 
Court would see, that, upon the sys¬ 
tem described, the most profligate in¬ 
dividual might defame the most virtu¬ 
ous m the land, and screen himself by 
the mtduj'n of such respectable gen¬ 
tlemen as the defendants. After con¬ 
ducting their paper (by burning all 
manuscripts) in such a way as effectu¬ 
ally to conceal the authors of slander 
from the Court, it was presumption m 
such persons to ask for pity, because 
they were mere publishers. The learn¬ 
ed Solicitor-General had observed up¬ 
on, the last affidavit made by Mr Har- 
mer, and had suggested the possibility 
of reply in mitigation of it Why, 
there was nothing new in the matter 
of that a^avit; the attention of the 
defendants had been fully called to its 
conten^j.^or it bad been distinctly 
sworn upon the motion for th^ rule, 


that the first number of the J(An Butt,' 
containing those infamous imputai^oht 
upon the character of JLsdy Caroline, 
with which the Court had already been 
disgusted, had been left by the mail- 
guard at the bouse of Sii J. Wrotte^ 
ley And what were the deffinoes which 
these hheiters set up ^ Mr Weaver siid, 

I would not have put in the libel if 
I had known it to be false.** Had it 
ever occurred to Mr Weaver that it 
might, by possibility, he scandalous ? 
Because ms reasoning powers might 
then have carried him to the conse¬ 
quence—that he ought not to put it m 
unless he knew it to be true But 
Mr Weaver w'ent farther .—if he had 
known it to be false, he would have 
remonstrated with the editor. Why, 
then he had, it appeared, the power of 
remonstrance It was to be hoped that 
their JLoi dships would leac. h Mr Wea- 
vtr that, possessing so much power, 
his forbearance toti - tcise ir had been 
most unwise But, to com< to the far¬ 
ther ingenious excuses pi 'pounded. 
The defendants had no intention, they 
said, to wound the feelings of the Tan- 
kerville family Tlun, why had the 
libel been published •’To what end? 
For what purpose ^ If malice wMjfftft 
the motive, what, m Heaven’s name, 
was the motive ^ That was a fact which 
the defendants had not bten so obli¬ 
ging as to state And was it to be en- 
duicd, that, without motive assigned, 
such a libel should be published, and 
the publisher should say, I had no 
malice against the parties ^ ’ He (Mr 
Scarlett) wished that the ingenuity of , 
the Solicitor-General could point out 
a single demonstration of that repent¬ 
ance m the defendants, on the abun¬ 
dance of which he had so eloquently 
enlarged. Let it be shewn by one sin¬ 
gle paragraph published since the libel, 
that the defendants had expressed con¬ 
cern or contrition for their crime Did 
the Court believe, that if any auch pa¬ 
ragraph had appeared, that paragraph 
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hfkvc bem «c^ oiA tn the 
hdairH^ of deie^nts ? j^nd how 

|heri did'tbe case'Standf The, persons 
«Kn jthe dohr admitted their legal re» 
BpQiisibihty^ th«y admitted that they 
weee cooscioua of having acted impro> 
perly# but tlu^y had taken no steps to 
atate that consciousness to the world. 
They had taken no steps, no, nor 
would they,—yet these persons claim¬ 
ed^ the consideration of the Court’ 
There were some newspapers bold 
eitough to say, You threaten us 
with prosecution^ but we despise yonr 
' ihre'^ts Such persons must be taught 
that -the threat could not with impu¬ 
nity be despised , and if ever a private 
libel could deserve punishment, that 
punishment*was merited by the publi¬ 
cation before the Court Allowance 
might be claimed forparty fcelmg, or 
for anger, which even a supposed sense 
of injury might create. In cases like 
■■those some motive was apparent; and 
a man miglit sometimes forget-his pru¬ 
dence in that which he deemed just to- 
wardshunscU, oi beneficial to his coun¬ 
try. But wliat could be said for the 
cold-bloc'ded slanderer who invented 
Rories without foundation in fact, or 
\jfho Stated circumstances which might 
^ easily be enjihined m such a way as to 
wound and to injure honourable per¬ 
sons ^ What pkd could be urged by 
that most malignant libeller, who would 
^ eien rake up the ashes ot the dead, if 
he Could sting, by such baseness, the 
benrU of the living > Their Loidships 
V^ere told that it was not the author 
“ who stood before them He (Mr Scar¬ 
lett) maintained, that the defendants 
atood exactly in the ntuattoQ of the 
author They wittingly and wilfully 
refused to give the author up, and the 
Court was bound to punish them in 
lus stead 

Mr Justice Bayley, after delibera- 
’ ting wstb his learned brothers for a 
cpnsider^le tune, pronounced the 
ji^gment of the Cojort.*-..** IRobert 


Tbaniaa Weaveiv Wdham ShackeU^ 
and Thomas Arrowsauth*—You* ace 
now called up to recerve judgment^ af¬ 
ter being faufld guilty of a Ubd^ ahd. 
that on the character of a deceat^ kt. 
dy. In any case, to make a newspaper 
the vehicle of private attack, n mdftt 
reprehensible , but when it is so made 
on the character of one who is dead, 
and on a point so deeply affecting her 
honour, it is the bitterest pang tliat 
can be inflicted on her surviving friends. 
Two of you state your ignoiance of 
the nature of the paragraph at the 
time of its insertion, and it would 
have been but prudent on the part of 
the other, if, when he did see it, he 
had remonstrated with the editor, or 
had held some communication respect¬ 
ing It with the propru tors It would 
have been wise, too, if he had preser¬ 
ved the manuscript, so that, in case of 
necessity, the real author might have 
been discovered, and punished if he de¬ 
served It It appears, that in a former 
number of your paper matfci was pub¬ 
lished attacking the memory of this 
lU-treated lad) I call your attention 
to that fact, in order to obocrve, that, 
after such matter nnd once found i.s 
way into your columns, you ought to 
have been very careful indeed how you 
permitted a second paragraph to go 
forth. I find no btitumept m the affi¬ 
davit of Weaver, that, against the ad¬ 
mission of that first article, be remon¬ 
strated with the editor, nor that he 
ever made any remonstrance, even af¬ 
ter the publication of the libel lu ques¬ 
tion. It does not appear that, when 
application was made by the prosecu¬ 
tors, Mr Cooper, (this‘editor,) was 
given up as the hand who had oom- 
‘ posed the paragrapbi or that any search 
after the original manuscript was made. 
It IS a most improper of con¬ 

ducting a journal, to receive attie^s 
from persons unknown, and then to 
destroy the manustr^ts «hrtn^lves,in 
ord^r that no ehie to the authors may 
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re|^n To dwell upon the nature of 
your offence is uiinecc^ssary, ity con¬ 
trary to cvcrj' interest of society, that 
public new spapcrs should became the 
vctiKles. of pnvvite scandal and the 
attack complained of h^re is prcuhar- 
ly unpaidoiiable, foi it is made upon 
ont who has gone to her account, and 
you might have allowed the dead to 
sleep m peace The Court, having ta¬ 
ken into consideration all the cliciim- 
stances of your cast, doth order a id 
adjudge, that you, R. T Weaver, do 


pay to the King' a fine of 100/ , that 
you,T Anowsmrth and W BhackcIU 
pay each a fine of /}00f ,, that each and 
all of you be kept in the custody of 
the Marshal of the Marshalsea for the 
space of lune months , that you then 
find two securities, each in the sum of 
260/. , that you enter into your own 
personal recognizancLS in the sum of 
'500/ to keep the peace for hve ye^rs, 
and that you be further imprw>oUed 
until the same fines hi paid, and recog. 
nizances entered into ” 


CRIMINAL TRIA*I..S 


Messrs Cinus’riE \^D Trail, ior 
1HE Dli-l with Mr Scott 

0/(i Haileyf Apn! 13. 

The Lord Chief- Justice Abbot and 
Mr Justice Park having taken their 
seats on the bench, Messrs Christie 
and Tiail, who appeared to be about 
twerity-hve )ears of age, then suren- 
dertd in form fb Mr Shelton, the clerk 
of arraigns They w'ere immediately 
placed at the bar- 

The Lord Chief-Justice said, that, 
on referring to the indicti.iert, he ob- 
bcrvtd the name of a third peuon, Mr 
Patmore, included therein, and wished 
to know if that gentleman was also 
forthcoming to take his trial 

Mr Gurney said, he understood that 
gtnUiman was not now in Court 

Mr Justice Park desired that Mr 
Patmore should be called on hi8 re¬ 
cognizances ^ , 

^ Mr Slieltbh replied, that »o recog¬ 
nizances had been tntered into by the 
parties. 

The indictment, charging the'^pn*. 


soners at the bar with the wilful mur¬ 
der of John Scott, Esq on the lOth 
of February last, at Chalk Farm, was 
read to them, and they severally plead-* 
ed Not Guilty 

The July being sworn, 

Mr Walford rose to state the case 
for the prosctution. He commenced 
by asbuniig the Imy, that it was difit-^ 
cult for him to fir d adequate language 
to convey any idea of the painful ft cl¬ 
ings with which he rose to state the 
evidence he had to adduce in snppoit 
of this indictment against the gentle¬ 
men at the bar. It was impossible foi 
him, when he recollected the rank in 
society 111 which these gentlemen mo¬ 
ved, and when he reflected upon the 
fatal consequences which might ensue 
to them upon this trial—it was, he re¬ 
peated, impossible for him to behold 
their situation without emotion. 'Fhe 
man who, standing there, could do so, 
must have firmer nerves than he pos¬ 
sessed He siiould, however, endea¬ 
vour to discharge the painful duty 
wluch devolved upon him, as clearly 
and as succinctly as he was enabled to 
10 
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do by tbeatt^uction* which he held 
in lu^ hfind. He jimst, however, pre- 
mbe hi'! statemetit of the facta of the 
case, by entreating the Jury to difuntaa 
altogether from, their mtnds all prevj- 
oU'i btatemeuts which had reached them 
rcbpccting this nitUiucholy transaction 
He truited they were fully sensible that 
their verdict must alone be founded up¬ 
on the evidence which would this day 
bo legally submitted for their consi¬ 
deration. 'I hat could alone bt the pro¬ 
per and legitimate source of the infor- 
niatKiu upon which they would be war¬ 
ranted in acting 'I his prosecution was, 
he said, instituted by the relatives of 
the deceased In bringing n forward, 
they wi re actuated alone b^y an anxiety 
to have the matter calnily and dtliDt- 
rately investigated. They tlisclaimed 
all M idictivc Ic^ling, and were only 
anxious that the facts should be exa¬ 
mined befote the piuper authorities, 
and oiigh conclusions drawn from them 
as the law authorised U so happened, 
that of the naluie oi extent of the pro¬ 
vocation which had led to this unhap¬ 
py affair, the Jury must umaiq unin¬ 
formed Upon that pait of the t’-ans- 
‘wtion he had no evidence to offer 
The'dcceaocd Mi Scott was a gentle¬ 
man well known in the Uterai y world , 
and at the time vyhen this unfortunate 
affair happened, was editor of a well- 
known periodical woik called “ The 
Loudon Magazine *’ Mr Chiistie, one 
of the gentlemen at the bar, was, he 
understood, a conveyancer The other 
gentleman, Mr Trail, was also of the 
profession of the law, and a barrister 
He had already informed them they 
must remain ignorant of what had 
passed between the principals lu this 
unhappy affair, whatever it was, it 
probably occurred in si cret in such a 
manner as to preclude the possibility 
of ijts being made maticr of evidence. 
From what would appe^ir Kfore them, 
tlicy would find that a medtcdl gen¬ 
tleman, of the name of Pettigiew, re¬ 


siding in Spring-Gardens, was request¬ 
ed by Mr Patmore' to meet him and 
Me Scott Jthe same night at Ohalk- 
Farm, in Kia* capacity as a surgeon* 
He went, according to the direttioo 
of Mr Putmore, to the Hampstdftd- 
road m a post-chaise, with Mr Moms* 
his pupil When thej c ime to the ave¬ 
nue leading from the Ilampstead-road 
to Chalk-Farm, they a'.ghted fiom the 
chaise, and after passing through the 
avenue, ascended the hill behind the 
house Mi Morns, who went first, 
would inform them that he thought 
he heard a shot fired as he ascended 
the hill. It did not appear that Mr 
Pettigrew heard this shot, but they 
both distinctly luard the knocking and 
piimnig of pistols, and they observed 
four or five gentlemen standing in tVie 
field bc) Olid the hedge, two of them 
apart from the rest At tliat moment 
they heard another shot, and saw one 
genthman fall They immediately pro- 
ctei’cd over the hedge into the field, 
w'ert the parties vveie, and saw Mr 
Scoit on the ground, and a gentleman, 
whom they supposed to be Mr ChriSi- 
tie, speaking to him, in extreme dis- 
tiesb and agitation They beard Mr 
Scott say tridt ail was fair, and the 
other gentleman who was speaking to 
him rcnidik^d, with gnat emotion, 
that It was a pity he shauhl have b<.cu 
pet milled tO tire a s cond timt, having 
fired his first pistol down the field. 
The attention of the nitJical gentle¬ 
men was then directed to Mr Scott, 
and Mr Pettigiew thought lnhat the 
best step he could lake was to have 
him amoved to town, ajid he set out 
himself to Mr Scott s lodgings to^re- 
pare for lus reception Afti i waiting 
in town some time, he was surprised 
that Mr Scott had not arrived, and he 
concluded, w'haff ultiihatcifi^i ovis^ to 
be the fact, that he was •found too 
weak for removal. He immediate ty rc- 
turund to Chaik-Fatm bct the de¬ 
ceased In the course of that night, 
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X)aidiogt an eminent |^lty»ic^o» 'WM 
calltd to Chaik^Farro, attend Mr 
Scotty and the latter foadea cpinqanni- 
caUon to tlie Ddctcir, respecting what 
occurred on the ground, and the pat¬ 
ties engaged in n i<but, for rea^n* he 
would state, he alvocld abstain from 
now relating that conversation. Ac¬ 
cording to law, the declaration of a 
naan bdieving himself to be dying, was 
evidence against a pri .oner The law 
held, that what was stated by a man 
on the bniik ot eternity, was equiva¬ 
lent to wdiat was said on the solemnity 
of an oath, and, therefore, sate evi¬ 
dence for a ji'ry. TNiow, a question 
would here aii'e, wbtther at the time 
Mr Scott made ihis declaratio*^, theie 
was rcison to btlkve that he thought 
himself in a Oimg stale. That he felt 
himself ui ,T»eat danger, was clear , but 
It would be for the Court to sa\, W'hen 
Dr Datlu'g was calltd, whetici the 
deceased at the time felt hi'' danger “o 
imminent as to entitle his d'claration 
to the force of Uoal evidence lie 
should thtiefore aosiain fiom saying 
any thing mon upon tJiat pjint until 
they heard the witness. Mr Scott con 
tinned at C’ .dk-raifr fiom the mght 
of Fiida), the loth i;r Ftbruaiy, till 
he died Tucjc wire the ciicumsta.i- 
ces w'hicli he 1 d to detad to them iti 
evidenc*^ , and he snmdd now say a few 
words upon tlu law of the cast If 
two parties quarrelled, ^nd, in the beat 
of passion, oi before ih< ir ft clings had 
time to cool and -ea"on to resume her 
influence, went forth in a hostile man¬ 
ner towards each other, and that one 
of them loit hia lift, the law would 
deem It not murder, but manslaughter 
But if (no m<iiur what was the pro- 
\ocation 01 original circumstances at¬ 
tending the quarrel) a sufiicient tune 
had eldp««a between the provocation 
and the catastrophe, so as to afford 
presumption that the passions had 
cooled,"tfien the* law allowed nokmiti* 
gatici) of Its seventy, and the paities 


infipltcated wctimed'alHhe pcdhltieipof 
committing wilful naurder. The law, 
which was framed to restfam the im* 
petuosity of human passion, aibwed 
no man to become the .avenger of his 
own quarrel, the law provided redress 
for any injury that could be iodjicted 
upon any man, and all were bound 
to resort to that law for redress — 
There remained but one coqstdera- 
tion more, and that was, whether any 
doubts were entei tamed m the minds 
of the Jury as to the prisoners at the 
bar being the pereons, engaged m the 
transaction , if so, they were, of course, 
bound to acquit them On this he had 
no exptnation It would rest with the 
fury to take all the fdCt8*of tlic case 
into tbtir most serious consideration, 
and to retuin that vei'dic*^ whu.b rheir 
own consciences, after mature dthbe- 
larion, dictated 

'ihe fiibt witness w'as Mi Thomas 
Joseph Pettigrew He h .d not, he 
said, been acquainted with the decesf- 
bfcd, but he km w, for many vears, Mr 
Patmore, who calltd upon him on PTi- 
day everting, the 16th Febrmiy, and 
slated, that, in consequenie cl bomt- 
thing which had ansen out of 'an aft 
ft’r bet wet n Mr Scott and Mr Ilock* 
hilt, Mr Patmoie rcquesttil him ^M-r 
P< ttigrcvv) to atur d in tli- titighboiir- 
hood of Cnalk-Farm on the same even* 
itig He went there, accoidinglv, m a 
pogt-cb?i'e, accompa. ltd by his pupil, 
W. B Morns He got to the lane 
leading to Chalk-Farm about eight 
o’clock on the same evening It was 
motm-hght They proceeded through 
the lane towards the fields, and at 
last reached the top of the hill 
then saw some gentlemen in a field, 
two of them walking backwards and 
forwards, and two others by tlie side 
of the hedge. He then heard the 
knocking of pistols, the pnmin^ of 
them, and flashing of pans. Boon 
afterwards both pistols were firedt 
He heard the sound, and taw' the 
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flafth* H«, next’ R«ard «n exdama'* 
tion from one of the gentlemen, aa if 
wounded* Witnesa got over the hedge, 
and found Mr Scott on his knefes on 
the ground. He pointed out to wit¬ 
ness his being wounded on the right 
side; the other gentlemen were sup¬ 
porting him. At that time there was 
no conversation. Witness partly un¬ 
dressed Mr Scott, and examined the 
woun4* Mr Scott was fun ting One 
of the gentlemen (which of them he 
does not know) came up and took him 
by the hand, and expressed a wish that 
he had hmifaelf, rather than Mr Scott, 
been in his situation This was when 
Mr Scott was fainting, upon his re¬ 
covery he said—Whatever md} be 
the issue of this case, 1 beg^ou all to 
bear in remembrance that evtry thing 
has been fair and honourable ” l)uring 
the time witness was txaminiiig the 
wound an altercation took place be¬ 
tween M) Patmore andT another gen¬ 
tleman He did not distinctly hear the 
whole of the corvtrsation, exetpt that 
Mr Patmore said, “ Wh> was it nut 
commuiiieati diomc^*—Ikm wnothing 
of it.” A geiuktiian, dur'j’g this . 1- 
lercation, came up to witness, and ask¬ 
ed him if the wound was oioital ^ He 
answertd, ht ftartv' it was, if it enter* 
ed the cavity of the abdomen The 
gentkmau was in gieat agony, wring¬ 
ing his hands, and exclaimed, “ Good 
God ' why was 1 ptimitted to fire a 
second time ^ I fired down the field 
I could do no more,” Nothing moie 
passed on the spot The wound was 
the cause of Mr Scott's de'ath 

Cross-examined by Mr Gurney.-— 
The gentleman alluded to did say, that 
when he fired down the field the first 
time, he was obliged to fire the second 
time in lus own defence—he appeared 
certainly tii great agony, and manifest¬ 
ed the most humane solicitude for Mr 
Scott Witntss left them m the act of 
carrying him to the house 

Witness said^ in answer to questions 
by tht Judge, trie night wa'» not siiffi- 


tircatlydealr tq distinguish the^ysoirtf 
of either of the two‘gCnt!eiqea vfhom 
he saw in the. field * ’ ” 

£Wilkam Bevdl MbmV; Hfigh' 
Watson* landlord of the Chalk-P%]^ 
Tavern} James Ryan, the ho^tlif;' 
and Thomas Smith, a carpenter, wOrt 
next examined in succession Them 
collective evidence 'went to substan¬ 
tiate the statement of the learned Coun¬ 
sel, who conducted the prosecution, 
relatively to the movements of the 
parties, and the care taken of the de¬ 
ceased] 

Dr George Darling examined —Is 
a physician, livingin Brunswick Square 
He was called on by Mrs Scott to at¬ 
tend Mr J Scott, m the middle of the 
night, between Fnday and Saturday , 
he found him sensible, but he certain¬ 
ly was in great danger Witness com- 
munitated to him bis opinion. M** 
Si ott asked if the v ound was fteces- 
saiily mortal, and bt via inswircd, 
that It was not necci anly mnnal He 
wao told, that it was just possible hiS 
intestines might not h m bttii perfora¬ 
ted, in which caoe ret over^ wa*" possi¬ 
ble Mr Scott then inquired of Sn - 
ntv)U Guthne, and said, “ 1 have only 
one question to a* k—Is my wound nc- 
ctssanlv mortal •* The answer given 
was, *‘Not ncccssai'K ' This was be- 
forethe ball was ext' acted Mr Guthrie 
added, that it was a rase of the gr 'at- 
est dangci, but he had seen recovery 
tiom similar wounds Mi Scott re¬ 
plied, ** I am satisfied ,* and laid hts 
head down on the pillow agaiff Mr 
Scott made a statement to witness of 
what took place in the fitW The con¬ 
versation respcctnig his state of d#»n- 
ger took place at the first visit on the 
following morning (Saturday morn¬ 
ing) before the b^U was extracted.* 
Mr Gurney lift it*to 'ifift Court, 
whethei Mr Scott’s statement, under 
the circumstances, could ^e referred 
in evidence • * 

The Toid Chief-Justice, Mr Jus¬ 
tice Park, and Mi Common SLigtxni, 
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cowtilttd together for a short tbit* 
when his lordbbi^ delivered the opi¬ 
nion of the OoUrt, that tlie statement 
cotiid not be received, as it did not ap- 
pi ir that Mr Scott thought himacif at 
the point of death at the time h ben he 
made the declaration} he had been 
toi that his wa> not neces¬ 

sarily niottal, unUss the intt'>tjrit'» wc re 
pcrforaltd Then might have been 
‘'till a hope that that had not taken 
place which uiid i«d the v\ouhd mor¬ 
tal The declaration could not, there* 
fore, be uctivcd lu tiie sense of that 
of 1 dyi 1 ^ man 

Mr W ilfoiii having closed Ins cast, 
on the part of the piosecution, 

Mr Gurney left his place in Court, 
ind comtnumi.ated for some moments 
vv.tll the defendai'ts* 

The Lord Chief-Justice then in¬ 
formed Mr Christie, that tht peiiod 
for his defence had arrived. 

Mr Christie, in a voicr ahnost inau¬ 
dible, fi om emotion, said, that he 
should mtiel^ eall witnesses to his ge¬ 
neral cliarat ter imd hibits of life. 

Mr '^i'lail, to a similar i"timation 
from the bern h, replied in the same 
terms used by Mr Christie. 

Mr G’lriie} then cdled, successive- 
Iv, the Rev rend 'ihoinas Gnfliths, 
Mr Robe, t Laker, surge in, Mr Du¬ 
bois, iii bsrnei. Mi Cjroorre, Mr W 
Ford, Mr WtottK, and Mi /\mos, 
harristtis , Dr J.i kin-, M ister of Ba- 
liol College the Ueveund W K'l- 
«hoU, Mr Tat', tin Reverend W 
Knight, Ml li (Swam, attorne*v-at- 
law, Mr Hc’ring, couveyanter. Mi 
Rus-ttll, law Btadelit, the Revtrend 
T ^Williams, Mr W James* Mr E 
Blount, Ml W Colmar, special plead- 
tr, MrComull, vnd Mr John Balfour, 
M P , and Dr Ueldhat Jt The majo- 
^‘ity of '^cst ‘gt .itllmen deposed to 
long and uitmate acquaintance with 
both tl c dtfendants $ and all bore wit¬ 
ness to'thc 5‘ewia! humanity aikd be* 
iievolti'te oi 'i ir diip..! lUKUib 

Tl he Lo d C 'i ' U ' i.stiee then, aftei 


Stating to the Jury the natutt of" the 
indictment proceeded to mst met them 
as to the law of the case. The accusa¬ 
tion chaiged three persons as Pidiiig 
and concurring in the dtath of Mr 
Scott; two individuals only appt artd { 
but if tht fury beluved that the indi¬ 
viduals at the bar were really two of 
thobt who had aided in the tommissiom 
of the crime, it mattered not by whose 
particular hand the pistol had betn 
dischaiged. The distinction, in cases 
of duels, between manslaughUi and 
murder, had been very clearly and cor- 
rtttly marked cut by the learned 
Counsel fo’* th< piostcution if par¬ 
ties, in luat of blood, went out and 
fviught with d. idly weapqus, tht n the 
law, allow mg foi the frailt’v cf buraan 
nature, tletmtd the pai ty killing guilty 
of manslaughter only , but if, yielding 
to a false notion of hoi our, tluy went 
out upon deUbtriition and in i ool blood, 
to fight, tht^ the death ol one man 
fixtd the crime of murder upon ail 
toactrned ; upon seconds (frequently 
the more c ilnable paitics) as well as 
upon piincipids The first questiou 
then was -Wtie the pnaoneto at the 
bar two of the pvrlics known to h^ive 
been in the fitld it the time whm the 
‘ihot was hied ^ and was the duel fought 
in htat of olood or upon delibtiation ? 
His lordship then lecapttulatt d the 
main points of evidence, and upon that 
cvidtocc' left the fact of identiiv to tl e 
Tury. It was possible he laid, that 
lliertalptrpttratoisoftliecnmf mig’ i 
have escapeu from the held before the 
arrival of Mr Pettigrew, and that the 
prisoners at the bar might huve ap¬ 
peared accidentally nt the moment; 
still the onus uf shewing that such had 
been the case lay in some measure up¬ 
on them. Upon the second point, his 
lordship continued, the ftehng under 
which (assuming theidentiiy) the duel 
bad taken place, there was little in > 
pioof before the Jury. Of the tiroeor^ 
place at which the quarrel^nigtnatcd, 
thcic VS'as no ividtncc, and althongh 
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b^ween the time at which Mr Fati* 
more first applied to Mr Pettigrew, 
and the time of the meeting at Chalk- 
Farm* there was certainly spaceenough 
for reflection ; yet it wa$ possible that, 
at the moment of Mr Patmore’s ap¬ 
plication to his mrgeon, the meeting 
might not have been contemplated by 
Mr Trail or Mr Christie The decla¬ 
ration ol Mr Scott, at the moment of 
his iail, ihat all had been done fairly 
and honourably, was, although the law 
would not recognize such ideas of ho¬ 
nour, entitled to the attention of the 
Jury; and there was another circum¬ 
stance arising out of the words of Mr 
Christie, to which their consideration 
should be direpted* The wordeto which 
his lordship alluded yrere these ** Why 
was I allowed to fire a second time I 
I fired down the field at first—what 
could 1 do more i 1 was compelled to 
fire in my own defence ’ Now, the 
circumstances were not siich as would, 
in law, acquit a man as having fired m 
his own defence; but the words might 
have an opeiatton upon the feeling un¬ 
der which the second shot—for that 
was the shot which did the mischief— 
Hadjaeein fired. The parties might have 
met deliberately and in cold blood, and 
under those circumstances the first fire 
might have taken place. Had death 
followed that fire, such death would 
have been murder $ but it was possi¬ 
ble that Mr Chnstie, having forborne 
to take aim the first time, might have 
filed his second shot under an impulse 
of immediate anger, produced by the 
’failure of his pacific proceeding; and, 
in that case, although bis adversary 
fell, the crime amounted only to man¬ 
slaughter. The Lord Chief-Justice 
concluded by recommending to the 
Jury, in a case of doubt, to take the 
side of mercy { and by observing (up¬ 
on the excellent characters which the 
prisoners had. received) that, uofoiw 
Wtanately, men of the most esem- 
TOft. Xlf. PAftZ H * 


plary humanity and benevolent &ehng 
were too often led to tidce part in 
transactions which led to the loss of 
life on one side*, and to remorse and re¬ 
pentance during life on the other. 

The Jury, after a deliberation of 
twenty-five minutes, returned a ver¬ 
dict of-—Not Guilty. 


Mawasseh Gouldstein foh for- 

oiNQ Prussian Dollar Notes. 

Old Bailey f S^U 19 

Manasseh Gouldstein was indicted 
for feloniously forging and counterfeit¬ 
ing diverse Prussian notes for payment 
of one dollar, purporting to be trea¬ 
sury notes of one of the ministers and 
officers employed in the service of the 
King of Prussia. The prisoner’s age 

IS 6!;2. 

Mr Law stated, that in some counts 
the instrument was called an order, and 
in otlicrs an undertaking of the Prus¬ 
sian monarch or his minister, 

Mr Bolland stated the facts of the 
case to the Jury, He commenced by 
reading an extract from an act passed 
in the 43d of Geo. HI., which pro¬ 
vides that any person convicted of 
forging any promissory-note Or bill of 
exchange, with intent to defraud any 
foreign prince or minister, shall be lia« 
ble to transportation fora term not ex¬ 
ceeding fourteen years. It was imma- 
tenal whether the instrument was eom- 
poded tn the English or a foreign lan¬ 
guage, or in both together.- In June 
last year two persona appeared in tl^ 
city of Berlin, of the names of Lobband 
Simeon, and were detected in uttennw 
copies of the forged mstrunaent whio% 
formed the subject*of tKe piCiAnt in¬ 
dictment. A large number, some tibou- 
sands, of thenotes were fouj^m their 
poneasmn. The King'vrf id 
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Qrder to prevent tlie deterioration of 
his currency, conbidwed it necessary to 
endeavour to tlibcover the manufactu¬ 
rer of those note';. It having bttn in¬ 
timated that the retis were manufac- 
tuied in this count y, thf King of Pros 
sia commanded tire director of his po¬ 
lice, Mr Echa'*d, to pi iceed to Eog- 
land^Mth S.incon On the 10th of Tii- 
Mr Ecln-d arrived in Loudon with 
SirriwOii was supplied with 

money by Mr Echard, and on different 
occasions pu (.huitd parcth of forged 
notes from tlie pnso ei, amounting 
altogether to oOOJ, OOOO, or 7000 
notes On the last occus’on, when Si¬ 
meon puichased notes from the prison¬ 
er, he met him by appointment on the 
Str ind-bi idge Fo) and Clements,two 
police officers, watched Simeop, to 
whom they had pieviously given two 
5/. notes, to pay for the forged notes, 
and when th'^y saw him give the money 
to the piisoner, the) ran up and seized 
the latter I oy found tne two 5A, notes 
in the pneoncr^s hand, wlso said that 
he had iccened them m payment for 
some watches which he had sold to 
Simeon some time before. Foy asked 
him hcthcr he had any of the K.ng 
of Piussias notes about him, he said 
no , and when searched none were 
found on him The prisoner was then 
asked if he knew where the forged 
plates were He replied that he did 
not, Foy, how'cver, who had been 
watching the prisoner for some tim?, 
and had frei^uently observed him go to 
the house of Mr Newman, an engraver 
in Widegate-street, Bishopsgate, took 
the priso ler thither Here the learn¬ 
ed gentleman observed, that he fully 
acquitted Mr Newman of all blame in 
this transaction. The plate was com- 
jiosed m a language of which Mr New¬ 
man t«raTenfmIy Ignorant, and he un¬ 
derstood that It was an admission to a 
theatre at Berlin. When Foy arrived 
at Mr he found tht plate at 

w'ork^ which he seized. If) in pdditipn 


to the facts which he had aLeady sta¬ 
ted, It could be proved that the pii- 
soner employed Mr Ntwman to en¬ 
grave the plates from which the forged 
instruments were struck off, and that 
he caused a peculiar species of paper 
to be manufactured for the purpose,he 
thought tiu Jury could entertam no 
doubt of the prisoner's guilt. 

Mr Bollaud then call.d the follow¬ 
ing evidence — 

William Newman deposed, that he 
was a copper plate engiavei, living at 
No, 27, W idegate-stn ct, Bibhop'^gate- 
street He knew the prisoner, and had 
somecommunicatioii with him inMarch, 
or April of the piescnt year He had 
known him personall) foi 20 yeaia, but 
had never done business for him When 
the prisoner called on him lu Mai ch, he 
said he wanted a little business done m 
engraving AVitness asked what it was, 
and the prisoner then shewed him a 
print like one of those in Couii, aed 
asked him whether be couM ei grave 
It ^Witness replied Yes, and a-»ked wh it 
it was. The prisonei replied, a Priij- 
sian ticket Witness asked, what tic¬ 
ket ^ when the prisoner replied, 4 tic-, 
ket of admission The witm ss sa / 
the word “cnirent,' which was the 
only one he could make out, and Wcia 
going to ask a question about it, when 
the prisoner said, “ God bless me, do 
you think I am going to give you ai^ 
thing wrong to do ’ You know mw’ 
Witness replied that he did. Witnem 
then agreed to engrave the two plates, 
and to priint 30,000 copies He wanted 
them done in a fortnight. Witness re¬ 
plied that the time w'as too short, but 
thathe would print ]0,000in a fortnight. 
The job was to be done for abo*ut 3/. 
a thousand. The witness pulled proofs, 
and the prisoner not approving of the 
paper, agreed tQ find his own paper. 
Paper was included in the charge of SI. 
a tWusand. The witness struck off 
ten thousand copies from the plateau 
ahqu^ a fortnight or three wcel^?, The 
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frisonoir used to come to the shop and 
remove the pnnted copies from time to 
time. Thtite plates were usfed because 
one was worn out; but only two plates 
weip necessary to complete the impres¬ 
sion. After the plates were struck off, 
a line of letter-press was inserted in 
r( <1 ink This was also executed by 
the w itness, he being a letter-press as 
well as 9 copper-plate printer. About 
7000 or 8000 copies were struck off 
before one of the plates was worn out. 
The witness told the prisoner that he 
couM* not afford to provide a new plate 
for the money winch he Was to receive 
for the work. The prisoner then said, 
he would give him two guineas if he 
would get a mew plate. The plates 
were kft with the witness. The line of 
Icttei-piess which was introduced, was 
also in the original copy furnished by 
the pn>»oner About August the pri¬ 


soner told the witness that be had got 
a fresh order for 5000 The prisoner 
himself brought the paper cut ready 
for receiving the impression. About 
2000 of the latter order had been done 
when Foy came to the shop At that 
time the impressions were lying .tbout 
the shop The prisoner called at least 
thirty times duiing the execution of 
the two orders, and appeared very anxi¬ 
ous to get the impressions (The wit¬ 
ness identified the plates and impres¬ 
sions from them, and also the original 
from which the plates were made ) 

A number of other witnesses were 
called 

Mr Platt, counsel for the defendant, 
rested chiefly on an error in the indict¬ 
ment 

THfe Jury with very little hesitation 
found the defendant Guilty 
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PrsPrCTINO TUP LtOALITY OF THE 

Maruiam BFTwi EN THE Marquis 
AND MAiicmoNE&a of Doneoal 

Conmioi^ Courtf Juty 28 

Dr Swabey —In this case a cita¬ 
tion had issued under the seal of the 
Court, against Charlotte Anna May, 
falsely calling herself the most noble 
the Marchioness of Donegal, citing her 
to appear and answer to the most no¬ 
ble George Augustus, Marqun. of Do¬ 
negal, in a Suit of nullity of marriage 
by reason of minonty A decree, also, 
to see proceedings, had issued against 
Arthur Chichester, Esq, and George 
Hamilton Chichester, Esq., as the sons 


and next of km , and a similar decree 
was served upon Arthur Chichester, 
Esq , M P, and the Rev Edward 
Chichester, Clerk, as the nephews and 
two next in succession to the estate and 
dignities of the Marqmsate of Done¬ 
gal. These two latter gentlemen,had 
appeared tind affirmed their protest: 
they had been made parties in the 
cause, and protested against’such ha- 
btlity. The learned counsel, after sta<a 
ling the history of the proceedings 
which have been had in this singular 
cause, said—that, upon the pai^^f hisr 
client, Mr Arthur Chichester, m P , 
who was called upon by the process of 
the Court to see proceedings in. this 
case, he*was to allege, that Mr Chi¬ 
chester being interested in the entail of 
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tSie Marquis af Donegal's estate, ia the 
event of the Marquis’s death fvithout 
lawful issue, found himself under an 
obligation to appear on every general 
session, and oii the by*day of every 
term—rfe dfc tn diem —during the de¬ 
pendence of this suit To that process 
he bad already appeared under protest, 
and It was for him (DrSwabey) to 
submit to the Court the difHculty un¬ 
der which he laboured now to proceed 
under the terms of the decree 

JLord S to well desired to know what 
was the obioction of the learned coun¬ 
sel ^ 

Dr Swabey stated, that unfortunate¬ 
ly the term had now elapsed, whereas 
thisbeing a proceeding tn poenam, could 
only be heard, according to the ancient 
and invariable practice of the Gburt, 
either upon the regular days of session 
during the term, or upon the by-day 
after the term 

Dr Ltushington, on the same side, 
informed the Court, that a minor bad 
been cited who had not yet appeared 
to the citation 

Dr Philhmore had understood that 
It was agreed on all hands, the last time 
that this case was before the Court, 
that the argument was to be entered 
upon this day. 

Dr Adams, who appeared on behalf 
of the Marquis of Donegal, also under¬ 
stood the arrangement m this way. In 
the course of the argument which he 
should have to o^r, he should only 
addi;;e88 himself to disprove the charge 
of collusion between these two noble 
parties, which he hoped satisfactorily 
to do. That charge appeared to rest 
Spoil the fact of the Marchioness of 
Donegal's having taken out a decree to 
see proceedings Counsel being agreed 
'‘to talfi^the case, the pleas and acts of 
Court were read. The Proctor for A. 
Chichester, Esq M, P, set forth that 
Mi party‘was^tttidu^ cited in this case; 
that on the 8th of August, the 
marnage of the two real and only par- 


t 1 f I 

ties iq the cause fooh place^ by Virttie 
of a licence, in which it was stated that' 
Charlotte Anna M,ay'viaB a minor, 
about 18 years of age ; that such marf 
riage was about to be bad by and with 
the consent of Sir Edward May, Bai^t. 
(then E- May, Esq,} the consent of 
whom was so given as her reputfed fa¬ 
ther ; apd that m the month of June 
1819, the invalidity of such marriage 
being matter of general notoriety and 
publicly talked of, another marriage, 
which was then about to take place 
between George HamiUon Chiches¬ 
ter, Esq (calling himself Earl of Bel¬ 
fast, as eldest son of the said Marquis 
of Donegal) and a lady of highVank, 
was broken off by reason thereof- It 
was further alleged, that Dame Eliza, 
beth May, for whom a commission of 
examination de hene esve had bten ob¬ 
tained of the Court through the re¬ 
presentations of Counsel as to her ad¬ 
vanced age and very precarious state 
of health, was at that very time goihg 
about to routs and parties, and paying 
and receiving yisitii , ** that^ the said 
Marquis and Marchioness of Donegal, 
notwithstanding the institution of thee 
resent amt of nullity of marri«tgc, stfll 
ved and cohabited togetherthat 
such sutlliadbeeq instituted ‘‘collusive* 
lybetweenthe Marquis and Marchioness 
for the purpose of obtaining from this 
Court a sentence in favour of the said 
reputed but invalid marriage and 
that their proctors were instructed, 
under the pretence of conducting a 
suit for the annulling the same> to adopt 
any and every step that might tend to 
s^curq for their parties such a sentence. 
The other 'allegations were of a gene¬ 
ral nature; that the said marriage was 
aB traUo void and of none eSect; 
that improper means had been resqrted 
to to stop the mouths of witnesses; 
and that George Hamilton Chichester, 
Esqx oabmg ^himself Eayl oi» Bfdfast, 
bad declared that he had ^dpted ever^ 
measure which might prevent the vali- 
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’ djty pf 8pch, marriage being now in¬ 
quired into Their alle^tions* c/r the 
major part of therdi were denied Ih de- 
taji, by the proctors for the noble par¬ 
ties in t!ie suit, and for the next of 
ktp. 

Dr S wabey then addressed the Court. 
The protest of Mr Arthur Chichester, 
M P , was not against the jurisdiction 
of the Court, but against his liability 
to be made a party in this suit, either 
as nephfew of the Marquis of Donegal, 
or as next entitled lU the entail of his 
lordsbip’a estates, failing lawful male 
issue of his lordship's^ body. This 
suit was brought under the act of Geo* 
II for the better preventing of cian- 
destine marriages. By that act, the 
mariiageof a* minor, without the law¬ 
ful consent therein described,*was de¬ 
clared to be ipw jjdcio void Such a 
marriage, therefore, required no de¬ 
claratory sentence of voidancc what¬ 
ever, It had been permitted, however, 
since 1760 (the 34th of Geo II ) to 
the parties to go for such a declaratory 
sentence, and the same permission had 
been extended, beyond the parties 
, themselves, to parents and guardians $ 
'^tW,law presuming that these might be 
interelfcd in the decision of such ques¬ 
tions. It was evident that these suits, 
in the intention of the law, could only 
be brought inter vvoos, and those, the 
parties immediately contracting the 
bond of matnmony. With them the 
question at issue was, whether they 
had contracted verum mainmontnm ; 
and such was the nature of the ques¬ 
tion here put at issue between the Mar¬ 
quis and Marchioness of Donegal. Btit 
bis client, Mr Chichester, could hUve 
n6 interest in that question. He might, 
indeed, be consequentially interested 
in his temporal estate, supposing the 
event of the Marquis or DortegaPs 
death ivithout lawful male issue. But 
if the iharriage should he declared to 
be invalid, the Marquis might marry 
ngain; and have lawful issue. There¬ 


fore, the interest of Mr Chichester, at 
the highest could be eOntiagejat mere¬ 
ly, and was not absolute enough to 
constitute h'lm a party in this Cause. 
Supposing that after publication St 
should suit these noble parties (be¬ 
tween whom, the learned Counsel de¬ 
clared, he must say that he saw Uomo 
sort of consent and collusion) to drop 
this suit, would It be competent for 
Mr Chichester to continue it ? By no 
means, for he was not legally or osten- 
sibly'U. party to it. Neither would Mr 
Chichester in any case have any title to 
intervene ta the suit, nod |ay, ** Let 
me see fair play, because I am conse¬ 
quentially intere'ited” It followed, 
therefore, that he was not legally lia¬ 
ble to be made a party in it. The de¬ 
sire and will of the other parties, and 
thei/citing him to see proceedings, 
were not enough to cbitne him with 
such a character; and still less could 
his contingent interest in the entailed 
estates of Lord Donegal do so Here 
was a suit professedly and legally “ *«- 
tervivos ” and the mavim of law was, 

* Nemo liter cs e&t vivtnlts’' A> 
which should of necessity and in law 
involve M r Chichester as a party, could 
only be instituted after the death 
one of tlie other parties. At present 
ho had a right to protest against being 
drawn in to be one in a suit which 
might be to him vexatious and expen¬ 
sive The learned Counsel, in an able 
and extensive speech, adverted to the 
case of Dalrymple v Dalr) mple ;** 
and quoted at some length from Ough- 
ton—(Title 193.—“ Quod, causae 
tangentes matrimoinum postulare so- 
lent, et quomodoin curnsEcfciesiasticis 
propositse bint, et de forma earundem 
mstituendi and from the I06th 
canon, as promulgated in the yefr 
1603. Fmally, he contended l^at tbm 
Court had no jurisdiction in this rnat- 
ter, it being deposed that the Mar- 
chione|8 of Donegal ha^ been resident 
for the last four years^ and did now 
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reside, m Ireland. In all cases he should 
hold that the rule must obtain actor 
spgmlur forum ret If th\s proceeding 
bad bten laid even in thef Higher Court, 
It might be doubted whether, if the 
letters of request were not signed, it 
could be removed thither from the 
Insh diocese, the words of the statute 
being express in providing that all such 
cases should be heard before the ordi¬ 
nary of the diocese wherein they 
should happen to arise 

Dr Lushington followed on the same 
side, but our limits prevent us from 
giving any report of hia able speech, 
or of the speeches of the learned coun¬ 
sel, Drs Burnaby, Phillimore, Adams, 
and ,1 Adams, by whom he was fol¬ 
lowed 

Lord Stowell said, that as this point 
of jurisdiction had been started, with 
fioinethiug of surprise to the other par¬ 
ties, he should allow them a short time 
to consider it in, and give his opinion 
next week, 

August 1 

After hearingfaither counsel. Lord 
Stowell was of opinion, that the sti tarn 
of authorities was in favour of the bind¬ 
ing a party by his voluntary appear¬ 
ance, and that the |urisdiction of the 
Court in this matter was estabhshid. 

Dr Swabty intimated Mr Chiches¬ 
ter’s intention to appeal to some othei 
Court. 

Vtfie-Chamelloi’s Courts Aug* 4 

Application was made by Mr Ar¬ 
thur ChicLester, for a writ of piohibi- 
tion, dll ected to the Judge of the Con- 
wstoridl Court, against proceeding in 
the above case 

** Thf; *noTioc) was'strongly supported 
by Mr Wetherall, Dr Lushington, Dr 
Dodson, and Mr Blake, and resisted 
by Dr Wnllujiorc, Di Adanjs, Mr 
Blake, M. Stephens, and Mr Ikll. 


The Vice-Chancellor pronounced 
his decision. This was Dns honour 
stated) an application on the part of 
Mr Arthur Chichester for a writ of 
prohibition directed to the Judge of 
the Consistonal Court of London, re- 
slraining him from proceeding in a case 
of nullity of marriage, instituted by the 
Marquis of Donegal against the Mar¬ 
chioness. It was a case, undoubtedly, 
which, from its extreme importa»ice, 
would require the most mature dehber- 
atiou, but his honour was disposed 
to give his opinion now—.first, because, 
from the advanced age of some of the 
witnesses, any delay would expose the 
pdAies to the risk of losing the benefit 
of their testimony , and next, because, 
the case having been so minutely con¬ 
sidered," and so ably discussed by the 
Counsel on both sides, it must be the 
fault of the Judge, if he could not at 
once come to decision upon the ques¬ 
tion In the month of May last, the 
Marquis of Donegal applied to the 
Judge of the Consistorul Court of 
London to issue Ills wiit of citation 
against the Marchioness of Donegal, 
whom he described as resident in the 
parish of St James’s, Westminsteii to 
answer him in a suit of nulhty4»t mar¬ 
riage If that writ had been dii ected 
to the Marchioness as living in Ireland, 
then on the face of the record it was 
clear that the Court had no jurisdic¬ 
tion in tlie case. But the writ was di¬ 
rected to the parish of St James, West- 
minster, and she appeared two days 
after, and pleaded to it, thereby ad¬ 
mitting that shewas living in the parish 
of St James, and not taking advantage 
of the non-description. Being instruct¬ 
ed by her legal advisers that this w'ould 
not determine the rights of her chil¬ 
dren, although It would establish her 
own as against her husband, and that, 
according to the forms of the Kcclesi- 
astical Courts, she had a right to call 
upon Mr Chichester, as a party inte¬ 
rested m the result of the sun, to ap- 
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pear in it, in order that she mifjfet esta¬ 
blish aofainsc hHn« as well as her hus¬ 
band, the facts of her marriage, he 
W'as, at her instance, served with a writ 
oi citation, to which he appeared un¬ 
der protcbt upon two grounds, Ist, 
that he was not a proper paity, as ha¬ 
ving no intf rest in the suit , and 
-that It ivas instituted by collusion be¬ 
tween the Marquis and Marchioness 
To this an answer was put in, stating 
that he was a proper party , and de-^ 
11 ) ing all collusion Mr Chichester le- 
plied to that answer, insisting that 
there must have been collusion, other¬ 
wise It was impossible that a party who 
had been constantly resident in Ireland 
for tiie Iasi ^our years could appear in 
London to a citation in two days after 
it had been served upon her Although 
this fact seemed to have been at first 
onh introduced as an argument to shew 
the cxiatcixe of collusion, it was after¬ 
wards urged as a giound of objection 
to the farther prosecution of the suit 
'I he*Tiui'^e having decided against the 
objection, Mr Chichester appealed 
fiom that decision to the Court of 
Arches Undoubtedly the authority 
of, tl]i 4 very leained and able Jut^ge 
(Lord^ Stowell) who had pronounced 
hi-j opi lion upon tins question, must 
weigh considf I ably with him (the Vice- 
Chancellor), yet he must decide the 
case upon his own judgment, rather 
than upon the weight ol his lordship’s 
authoiitv There weie two questions 
for hi8 honoui to decide:—First, it 
was Stated that Lady Donegal herself 
Was still at liberty to allege want of 
jurisdiction m the Court, and there¬ 
fore Mr Chichester must be at liberty 
to Ho the same ; and next, even if she 
be not, having, by appearing to the 
writ and pleading, precluded herself 
from so doing, still her conduct did 
not deprive Mr Chichester of the right 
of objecting to the junsdiction of the 
X^ourt ; and a was a most important 


principle to decide whether the act of 
a prineipal party could conclude aa<i4- 
tervening party, and intervening too 
against his consent. Fust, then, as* to 
the Marchioness being still at liberty 
to object to the jun^dictiou 'I he want 
of jurisdiction may arise from two 
causes —1st, from the nature of tlie 
subjict, which lb a defect that cannot 
be cured by any subsequent consent, 
and, 2dly, from its local ji r.odiction, 
which was the case alleged here, it be¬ 
ing admitted that the Court had juiis- 
diction over the subject It appeared, 
indeed it hardly admitted of a question, 
that this was a Co^’rt of limited juris¬ 
diction , and It was plain that it could 
not have juribd’Ction beyond ,t:b own 
limits, by the common lia, as well as 
by the statute of 23 Henry VIII , 
which was evidently enacted merely in 
aid of the comrooii law, which it en¬ 
forced by certain penalties The same 
thing might be said of the canon Jaw 
Ills honour did not, therefore, place 
great weight upon them, except mere¬ 
ly as tvidenee of the principh Now, 
as to X^a ly Donegal’s hav.ug appear¬ 
ed to the jurisdiction ; if she chose, 
might have objected, that she was li¬ 
ving in lieland, and consequently was 
not reiident within the juiisd'etion of 
the Court But she did not think fit 
so to do , and when she appeared to 
plead, It was an admission on her part, 
that she was properly described as li¬ 
ving in the palish of St Jai ics, Webt- 
minstei. It was said, tint notwith¬ 
standing this admibsioii, she had §inght 
to retire from the jurisdiction of the 
Court at any time before sentence was 
pronounced He (iIil. Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor) was bound to say, that no autho¬ 
rity had been cited to him which at all 
touched that question. 'Ihcre were 
expressions m one of tlie casr^ qvtoltd 
which were coiibistent with il, but in 
lus honour's opinion, the light of au¬ 
thority, if any therewgs, stfias the othr* 
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v4y. He WM t^erefone to coh«i«kr 
this case as a case to be decided on 
prmoiplc. They had, evety day, pwnts 
arising in the Courts Of'Law, and of 
Equity, in which the same pnnciple 
was decided—namely, that where a 
party appeared to a suit and pleaded, 
and admitted facts, he could not after- 
artu’da w'lthdraw himself, and (as it is 
termed in Scotland) recoil from those 
facts. The Marchioness, therefore (his 
honour thought,) was concluded from 
objecting now. Then came the impor¬ 
tant quebtion, whether, because she had 
concluded herself, she bad also con¬ 
cluded an intervening party And this 
appeared to be a most important point 
at first sight. But the object of the 
law being for the benefit of persons 
living out of the limits of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Court, she might waive her 
right to such benefit if she chose But, 
then, could she waive the lights of 
others^ Undoubtetlly, if it could be 
made out that Mr Chichester could be 
prejudiced in any possible way , 'f he 
(the Vice-Chancellor) could fancy a 
case in which it could prejudice him, 
it would go a great way to affect his 
opinion But he could conceive no such 
case. If the jurisdiction of the Lccle- 
Biastical Courts depended on the lo¬ 
cality of the subject, then, indeed, if 
Lady Donegal had transferred the suit 
from the Conrt at A to the Court at 
B, a thud party ought not to be af¬ 
fected by her act. But their jurisdic¬ 
tion depended on the locality of the 
persoir. Now, how were the interests 
of Mr Chichester to be piejudiced by 
the proce<>dings being instituted m 
London, instead of Ireland ? So far 
frbm Its being an inconvenience, it was 
a great convenience to him to have 
those interests tned there^ rather than 
elsewhere. His honour^ therefore, 
confining himself to those two points, 
IMS of opinion, on authority and prin¬ 
ciple, ^haf'the Marchioness of tDone- 


f al Was nOwpMcldded from ^jetting, 
aving submitted to the junsdictioti, 
and that Mr Chichester Was bound by 
her submission. 

Motiott refused. 


Lord Erskine AGAiHfiT Lady Ers- 
KINE. 

Consistmy Cowit May 25, 

The counsel for her ladyship sta-, 
ted, that this was a cause originally 
instituted by the noble peer for a sew 
paration, ott the alleged ground of in¬ 
fidelity by his lady. An appearance 
was given for her on tlie first session 
of Michaelmas Term, 1820; a libel 
or plea, on the part of his lordship, 
charging vai lous criminal acts, was af¬ 
terwards given in, and admitucl to 
proof without opposition, and several 
witnesses were produced and examined 
upon It In the course of the ftfllow- 
ifig Term, two separate pleas had been 
given in by Lady Erskuic j the first 
!>eing what is technically called an aU 
li gallon of faculties, stalingthe^mount 
of his lordship's mcome/’in order to 
obtain therefrom a sniitable allotment 
for support during the pendency of 
the cause j the other was an allega¬ 
tion, with some documentary proofs 
annexed, charging his lordship with 
enminakttes siolUar to those which he 
imputed to hia wife Both those alle.* 
gatiOBS Were also admitted to proof 
without opposition. His lordship 
had not yet given his personal answers 
to either; but un the fatter plea, char-^ 
ging him with ittfidehty, various wft- 
neases had been produced, and had 120 *. 
dergonc examination. Among these 
latter whs one Mary Ann Buck, a 
young person, niece to her ladyship 
Against this wiUnesa it had been found' 
necessary to obtain a compulsory dc- 
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* crre to i^bhge her to otfeenA A de* 
of'^confrODtation to compel his 
lardsbtp to oppesir end bo confronted 
with the witnesses, had also been ta** 
ken out; and both decrees were ser¬ 
ved on the respective individuals, and 
returned into Court by the proper of¬ 
ficer with a special certihcate of ser¬ 
vice,' 

The evidence of the witnesses taken 
by secret examination, as is customary 
in these* Courts, had not yet been made ^ 
public ; but on the first Session of this 
Tern], Lord Erskiiie^s proctor decla¬ 
red that hiB lordship did not mean to 
proceed any farther, and prayed that 
the Court would allow him to be dis¬ 
missed from the suit. On the part of 
her ladyship, this declaration and 
prayer were opposed, and both parlies 
were accordingly assigned to set forth 
the grounds of their application in an 
act on petition 

After this introductory statement, 
the act of petition was read, and an 
affidavit by her ladyship’s proctor 
and hts clerk was tei^erc^; but the 
counsel for the noble lord opposed 
lES being read. They stated, that it 
related, pfinapally to the supposed 
emises Vluch had loduced the witness, 
Mary Ann Buck, to delay appearing t 
but she having afterwards appeared, 
U became quite irrelevant. It was in¬ 
deed irregular at first. The proper 
mandatory.to execute the Court’s de¬ 
crees, IS the Court’s officer, and he is 
to explain their servux, and not the 
praetor of either party, or the proc¬ 
tor's clerk. Here the witness, being 
of teader agfc, and standing in the pe-* 
cubar ntnation in which she did, was 
naturally averse to appear A coia- 
pulsory decree was therefore served on 
her, and if she had stdl kept back, a de¬ 
cree and nwdts might have issued. 
The affidavit was made on the 8th of 
May, but slie appeared and was prOf, 
duced for examination on the ICkb, 


mold tbift affidavit was notmadd tiU^tbe 
lltb, ii 

The Court then intimated andesite 
to know whj’ ft was brought in at>dll, 
aftei the compulsory decree had had 
its efiect ^ 

Lady Erskine’s counsel said, the af¬ 
fidavit was, in fact, delivered to the 
opj^tte party before tbe lOtb of 
The officer having made a re- 
tUlk to the compulsory decree, certi¬ 
fying that the witness still kept back, 
It became perfectly regular in the 
proctor to make an affidavit, stating, 
on the best information he could ob¬ 
tain, the belief whicli he entertained, 
that she was kept back by his lord¬ 
ship’s means Nor was it only regu¬ 
lar at the time of making it, but it 
was relevant to the present act on 
petition ; for in that act, the proctor 
for Lord Erskine referred to a notice 
sent to him by the adverse proctor, on 
the 4<th of April, that if his Ibrdship 
did not proceed m the cause, Lady 
Erskine would apply to the Court to 
be dismissed. This was, in fact, only 
the usual notice to urge a dilatory 
complainant to expedite the cause; 
but It bad been attempted to raise an 
inference from either, that Lady Ers¬ 
kine was thereby bound to agree to 
tbe dismissal of the suit; or, at least, 
that Loid Etskme was led to suppose 
that from that period she would pro¬ 
ceed no farther. Now, on the con-- 
trary, it appears, that from the 8th of 
May, be w as not only aware that she 
was proceeding to compel Mary> Ana 
Buck to appear; but that tie waa 
charged at least on suspicion with an 
atted^pt to tamper with the witness, 
and keep her back from ^tiUe. THe 
learned counsel said, t£ gavetbem great 
pam to allude to sueK matters, but 
thar duty to tbeir’clicot* demanded il 
They would have been minified in ma¬ 
king them the ground of amove formal 
plea, a»d demanditig'^hfs'lordshiit’s an- 
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swcra to them \ipon oaths but they 
wm sati^hed to state them on alUda- 
V f leaviiijr It to Im loidtihip to rtpti 
ihi itT putdtion in any way he tlioujTht 
best, but ht had not attempUd to rt- 
ptl It in any way 

To this It VI as iv plied by the oppo- 
Rtte tounael, that his lordship had been 
advised by them to take no of 

a mere surmisi takt.ii up at iKlw^or 
fourth hand, and, thert.fo»-e, deserving 
no notict b) the ( ourt—that the af¬ 
fidavit was rtalH made with no other 
view than to gioiaid a further appli¬ 
cation for compelling the witncoa to 
appear, winch end had been fully an¬ 
swered by her appearance 

The Court said, that it should not 
admit the affidavit Only two pur¬ 
poses were alhged for its introduc¬ 
tion , one to compel a w.tmss to ap¬ 
peal, who had since appealed, the 
other to throw imputatiouj of a seri¬ 
ous natuie on one of the parties in 
this painful cause If such imputa¬ 
tions w'ere well lounded, they eertaia- 
ly ought not to be brought forward 
on a mere loose afpdavit) which the 
noble loid cannot be compelled to 
answer, but they should have beeu 
put into a more tormal shape. 

The main question of hn ioidship’s 
right to be dismissed, in the present 
stage of the cause, wa» then proceed¬ 
ed on , and the id verst counsel eou- 
teiidtd, that it was absurd to suppose 
that a party having brought an at< «- 
sation against another, and that other 
liaving put in a formal plea of recrimi¬ 
nation, and examined witnesses upon 
It, the first accuser could be at hbstty 
to put an end to the business a\ his 
pWurt. Lady Lrskine here may 
prove her allegation against hia lord- 
ship ; and if she does, and his lordship 
fails in his pfoof, ^le wiU be entitled 
to demand a sc'par^ion from him, with 
a proper alimony aiuted to the circum- 
suncls. * ' • 


Lord Erskine's counsel contended, 
Uiat wheie the second allegation vv?j 
meitly defensive, and did not formally 
deny the guilt chaigcd in tht first ni- 
stanee, these principL'. would not bold 
Here Lady Liskim not only dot'j riof 
dtry the guilt, but she is charged with 
tonfessiiig It, and she does not evtii 
deny that Moreover, she phads that 
since the alleged acts of iitudility on 
her p'irt, Loid Erskine has toluata- 
nly continued his ncircourse, now 
this can only be pleaded as a condona¬ 
tion, end as such is equivalent to an ^ 
admission of guilt T ht ease is dif- 
feicnt where a party from tht begin¬ 
ning stands on the gioui'd of uu'o- 
etnee Again, if the lady has conui- 
ved at her own dishononr, slu cannot 
claim a separation Now it is alleged 
in her plea, that Lord Erokiue fie- 
quented houses of ill-fame f'-oni Octo¬ 
ber, 181H, to tlie time of the pita in 
Etbriiarv, 1821, and also ktpt up an 
illicit mtereovrse during that tune with 
one Eluabctb rennuig*. 

The e ases reftrri d to on both sides, 
were those of Chectle i> Chettlc, n 
the Court of Archts, 7th June, 
and Best », Best, Consistory gf Ro- 
thester, Si4>th May, 182L 1 he-form¬ 
er was a <iuit by the husband fur adul¬ 
tery, which was leplied to by achaige 
of adultery and cruelty ; but ilie Court 
rejected the articles pleading cruelty, 
as no bar to the original suit Tht 
latter was a ehjige of cruelty , hut the 
husband alleged adultery, on which it 
was allowea, that he might, if it were 
proved, obtain a divorce 

The Court took time to deliberate 
on the question, whether his lordship 
might be allowed to retire from the 
suit. 

Next day, tlie noble lord address 
ed the following letter to the editor of 
a Mormiig Paper — 
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Sm, 

I have read -with the utmost supu 
prise, in several newspap-'fi, the re¬ 
ports of what passed on Friday last in 
the (onsistoiitil Court, in the suit 
which 1 prt*ft.rrcd against Lady Ers- 
kine for adultery Not having been 
myself present, I do not know wht- 
thtr they, or any of them, arv c >rrect 
or incorrect, but 1 feel myself bound, 
in justice to my own character, to de¬ 
clare tLiough you to the public, what« 
the case actually was —I had prefer¬ 
red (jas 1 have just stated^ a suit against 
Lady Erskine fot adultery , but, m 
the course of it, circumstances having 
come to my knowledge which fully 
convinced mg of her innocence, I di¬ 
rected my procloi, Mr Ntcholl, to 
withdraw my suit, which was a''cord- 
ingly done, and afterwards delivered 
to him and to my senior counsel, I>i 
Jiwabey, a written paper to that ef¬ 
fect, and entreated them that this rea¬ 
son might be stated in open Court, iti 
justice to Lady Erskine 

We had also agieed on a deed of 
separation , butbecuise I would not 
e'tecute it until the had been witli- 
dt awiu that my motive for withdraw¬ 
ing l{mightnot be misinterpreted, the 
suit was continued by Lady Erskuie's 
proctors against me, which gave the 
opportunity of reading my paper m 
Coint, or of having the effect of it 
stated by my counsel; but, from the 
repoits of what passed in several news¬ 
papers, 1 found, to my great surprise, 
my counsel maintaining Lady Lrs- 
kine's guilt, though the evidence still 
continued secret, and though I had 
inati ucted them to declare ray fullest 
conviction of her innocence ; and im¬ 
puting also to me the bast ness of co¬ 
habiting with her, believing her to be 
guilty, though no such allegation was 
before the Qjurt. Being ignorant of 
what passed m Court, 1 impute nei¬ 
ther malice iioi mistake to any of the 


several reporters; but knowing that 
my pioctor and my learned Counsel 
must confirm what I hav. stated, it is 
my intention to attend in the Court 
on the '5th of June, bti' g the nc'ct 
Court dij, to jubijfy my conduct to 
the world 

In the paper above-mentioned, w hicU 
I desired might either be read, or the 
purport of It brought betort, the Court, 

I stated, that having now a full con¬ 
viction of her innoceucL, I should think 
It wicked to submit to the Court foi 
Its judgment, and to the world through 
the puhlicalion of the evidence, what 
in my conscience I belie.ve to be un¬ 
founded. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Erskine. 

Sandaijt May 27 
JuHP 3 

As soon as the Court me t this moi n- 
ing. Lord Erskine, in purt.uance of the 
public notification vihich he gave in 
his letter la the newspapers some days 
ago, appeared in Couit, anu took his 
stat on the bench nevt Sir William 
Scott, the presiding J idge 

As soon as tht pnntor had read 
the names of the distinguished parties 
in the suit, 

l)i Swabey rose and said, that he 
was counsel in this ouit for Lord Lrs- 
klue, and he w'as instructed to inform 
the Court, that the nobL loid being, 
since the institution of these, proceed¬ 
ings, perfectly satisfied of the inno¬ 
cence of Lady Liskmc, had determi¬ 
ned, in justice to lur ladyship, and to 
his own feelings, to withdraw his syit 
for a divorce Certain proceedings 
were now pending between the parties, 
which, the learne(|^ doctor said, he h^- 
ped would terminate the raaUftr at is¬ 
sue, by a deed of separation, which 
was then drawn The^Covirt w as 
,iwarc*lhat Lady Eiskhie had also up- 
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plted fpr alimony^ .aqd a separatioo^ 
and her t>uit was st^ill pending. Lord 
Lrski.ie was,however,anxious to state* 
that he meant altogether to withdraw 
his application* even if her ladyship 
w ere ad vised^o continue htr suitagainst 
his lordship, should the adjustment 
now gomg on out of Court, not ttr- 
mmate in a deed of separation between 
the parties , so that notwithstanding 
this abandonment of his lordohip's suit* 
Lady Erskinc might, if so advised by 
her counsel, still pursue her apphea* 
tioti to the Court, if the proceedings 
now carrji^ on between the parties 
did not en^in a deed of separation 
He therefore prayed, that the assigna. 
tion granted by the Court should be 
allowed to stand oyer till the next 
Court day 

Dr Adams said* that, as counsel for 
Lady Erskine, he could of course liave 
no objection to the application made 
on the part of Lord Lrskinc, that the 
assignationdeueedby the Courtshould 
stand o\cr until a future day. Up¬ 
on the othci matters referred to by 
Dr Swabey, he (Dr Adams) should 
perhaps better consult his duty by say¬ 
ing nothing upon the present occa¬ 
sion. 

Sir W, Scott then ordered that the 
assignation should stand over till the 
next Court day 

Lord Brbkine then rpse, and, w^tH 
evident emotion, observed, that he at¬ 
tended this morning in Court, for the 
purpose of declaring his concurrence 
in what had fallen from his counsel. 
He was the more anxious to do so* 
and he made the declaration loudly 
and openly, because there was no per¬ 
son m this land, in whose good opinion 
he was more anxious to stand well* 
than IQ that of the learned person who 
presided m that Court*. The noble 
lord then bowed to the, Court* and 
resumed his seat. , 

iSu ^Wihianu Soptt as the 


matter now stopd* he trusted ,the 
j^rned counsel who advised L^dy 
Lrskme* would concur, as far as they 
could, according to their sense of the 
justKfC of the case* in recommeudiMg 
such a course as lyovld spare the Court 
the painful necessity of deciding^upori 
this case. He (SirWm, Scott) had 
an ancient regard and friendship* for 
Lord Erskine, and must always hiel a 
deep luteicst in whatever concerned 
Lord Ersiuue* or the peace of his fa¬ 
mily* 


Marquis of Londondebry* for 

WINDOWS BROKEN \.l THE Qu^KN'S 

Acquittal. 

This was an action against tlie Hun- 
dredof OssulstoQ*for damage done to 
the noble plauitid s house ni bt James's 
square, upon several occasions pt tiding 
the proceedings against her Majesty. 

i\|r Gurney stated the case. 
mischitf had been done upon several 
day 6—to wit, upon the 6th and 7th of 
June, and upon the lOtb, 11th, and 
IStli of November, 1820 Actipns 
like the present, the learned counsel 
said* became mattcis of public duty ; 
for the true mode of preventing the 
outrages of mobs was to convince tltem 
that their attack did no real mischief 
to the individual agamift whom it might 
be directed. 

Uicbard Pigott atated that he was* 
at the time specified in the record* in 
the employ of the Marquis of Lon¬ 
donderry. On the night of the 6th 
June, a mob of 1,50 or 200 persons as¬ 
sembled before his master*s hous^. 
They knocked at the door and called 
for lights f they then threw stonef^ 
and SIX panes of ^ass were brokep. 
On the 7th June* a mob of from $0^ 
to 400 condaqted themselves ip a st* 
milar manner. ^ 
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C!rd8s.fe«am^nf d.—.Vi’IttMJiift badBow* 
street officet'sdh the house j ind, upo^t 
the attack being ^nadfr, they saHied 
fen'll! and dllpersed the moB. 

Ch^tlefl Evatis, porter to the Mar* 
quk, said, that on the lOth) Hth* and 
1 'Jth November, a very numerous mob 
assembled before his master’s house, 
knocking at the door, breaking the 
windows, and using very abusive lan<* 
guage ^,51 panes of glass (some of 
them plate ^ass) were broken; wit-^ 
ness could not have gone into the street 
without endangering his life. 

Jolui Smith was m the Marquis’s 
house on the 6th of June ; as soon as 
the mob commenced their attack, wit¬ 
ness sallied out with the servants and 
the Bow-street officers to ^disperse 
them. 

Thomas Middleton was in the mob 
on the 10th November, in order, if 
possible, to mark and apprehend the 
assailants. The darkness Of the Uight 
prevented him from distinguishing the 
particular ptrhons who threw stones. 

Cross examined —Witness was sent 
for to the bouse of Lord Londonderry 
before the mob assembled As soon 
as *!^y ajppeared he wefat among them, 
bectmSe he apprehended mischief 

Michael O’Bryan, a glazier, piQved 
the repairs perfo» med. 

Mr Thomson, for the Hundred, of¬ 
fered no defence 

The Lord Chief Justice told tlrii 
Jury that the case was proved The 
ambunt of the claim was 2^' 

A Juryman wished to khow whe¬ 
ther the noble plaintiff could recover 
for his^ plate glass broken, or merely 
the yalue ot an equal quantity of crown 
glass 

The Lord Chief Justice said, that, 
Whai^Ver glass a man might have in 
bouse, if It was broken he was Un- 
* titled td be paid for it 

The Jury objected to the magnitude 
of the panes 

The Lord Chief Justice observed, 


that a man was not Bound to keep 
small and inconvenient panes of glass 
in his windows 

The Jury then found a verdict for 
the plawitiff—Damages, 2^/ gy. 

After the verdict was delivered, the 
Jury said they had understood that if 
a shopkeeper had a pane of plate glass 
broken, he could only recover as for 
crown glass 

The Lord Chief Justice said, he 
knew nothing of what was done else¬ 
where. The law, in the case before 
the Court, was as he had delivered it 


Mu Ellistok ipoa the Represen¬ 
tation OP Marino Faliero 

Coart of Ck<mc^^, Afvtl 27 

The Attorney-General began by 
reading the bill which had been enter¬ 
ed, calling on lus lordship to prevent 
Mr EUiston, or any other person or 
persons, from performing, on the stage, 
the tragedy of Mattno Falitro ^ and 
he then recited the affidavit of Mr 
Murray, on which the application was 
founded. The affidavit set forth, that 
the copy-nght of the tragedy was his 
pfroperty; that he had not given Mr 
Ellibton permission to perform it $ end 
that, to the best of his belief, Lord 
Bjrron had not granted any such per¬ 
mission. The learned gentleman thea 
observed, that, from the very short pe¬ 
riod during which these papers were 
in his huads, he had not befen able to 
search for cases applicable to this ques¬ 
tion. There was, however, ttUase, ul 
which Lord Kenyon held^, that re^ 
ting a subject from memory, did not 
amount to a pti^lvcatkm, under the 
statute of Anhe. * • * 

Mt ShadweH.—.That waa an action 
law. - ^' 

Tfa^Attorney-GeOefsAamytfed this 
to be the fact; but he called on his 
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lordship to cotieider, if the inrjiinclion 
v’*‘!e sustaitifd in the present instanee, 
w hetlicr the Court wOuM not be com>- 
pclled to interfere iri msity cases where 
biicU interference was not now thought 
of It had alvvayt betn understood by 
the manageis of thca’rcs, when an au¬ 
thor gave a play to the public, or, in 
other words, when he published it, 
that they were at liberty to perform 
It '(’his was done e'cry day, and in¬ 
junctions niiafht, in consequence, be 
applied for against diffeient theatres, 
because it had bten geneially suppo¬ 
sed, w'heOj|,a play was once given to 
the public, It might be recited on the 
stage with the same Irecdom that it 
might he recited in a private room. 
Jn an ingenious book lately published 
on the subject of it junciions, two par¬ 
ticular cases til re lueutioned—that of 
JioriH and Hams, and that of Ma¬ 
thews and Taylor With respect to 
tl c second case, he was not acquaiot- 
id with Its peculiar features , but 
there w'ere very remarkable circum¬ 
stances connected with the first case 
Mr CoUman, it appeared, had agieed 
that all his dramatic prodoctions 
should be acted at the Hayiiiarltet 
theatre, of which he and Mr Morris 
were propiietors, and that he, un¬ 
known to Mr Morns, had furnished 
Mr Hams, of Covent-Garden theatre, 
with a farce called X Y Z, >n violation 
of that compact, which the defendant 
acted, knowing that the compact had 
been entered into. But no two cases 
< ould be more dissimilar than that and 
the present, emce the application for 
the iiijuniition, in the case of Moms 
and Harris, proceeded on the act of 
fraud. 

Mr Shadwell.—The circumstances 
in the ca'.e of Mathews and Taylor, 
were these :~Mal1iews cichibited to 
the public an iffutiion of his fancy, 
which never was to wntiBg. 

Ml* EU5ton*-iThatU incorrect. If 


was in wrkirtg f and its Composrtfkin 
was paid for, ^ 

Mr Shadi’tell.—^o matter Ih the 
course of the entertainment, he intro¬ 
duced to the public several jocular 
matters, which a person, having an 
extraordinary memory, got by heai t, 
and recited after him 

MrElliston —In that case, the com¬ 
plaint was for publication, not foi act¬ 
ing. 

The Attorney-General would con- 
tendj under the novelty of this pro¬ 
ceeding, that when Lord Byroa gave, 
this tragedy to the public, (the object 
of writing d tragedy being to have it 
performt d,) the defendart, though he 
had no right to publish ,it as a nook, 
might lawfully have it acted. Every 
body had a right to read the tiagedv 
to as many fneiids as he pleased, and 
the performance, though not a read¬ 
ing, but a public recitation of it, was. 
not such an invasion of property, as 
entitled the plaintiff to relief in that 
Court What injury had the opposite 
party sustained ^ 'Jhey did not state 
in their bill any injury. Mr Murray 
did not venture to say that he was in¬ 
jured by the performance: On the 
contrary, one would natuially sujipose, 
that the success of the play would ra¬ 
ther increase than injure its sale If so, 
he submitted that the plaintiff ivas not 
entitled to this equitable relief If he 
called for redress, it should be in con¬ 
sequence of some injury done to that 
property, which be had acquired by 
assignment, and as nothing of that 
kind kras alleged, as he merely prayed 
for the injunction, and such further 
relief as the case required, it appeared 
to him that there was no foundation 
Cn which his lordship could proceed, 
'fhe plaintiff further declared, that 
no permission or authority was given 

VI? VT 

by him, or by Loid Byron, as be ve¬ 
rily believed, to perform the tragedy.” 
His clients did not affecbito say that 

i ^ 
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‘lUcH cpnaent was give n, beciiuse they 
never apprehended that it was neces¬ 
sary to ask foi It. lit did not mean to 
argue, that his lordship ought to be 
U'fluenced by any injur) or inconve- 
luence that Mr Ellihtoo might suiter, 
if the in)unction wtic continued , be- 
t lust, li the Court had the right to 
.itCeiFeie, he must, like all others, sub- 
init to the injuiy. Rut he might be 
jllowtd *to say ♦ that li the right did 
o ibt, the luim y iniiicted on him would 
bt very considerable lie had gone to 
much exptnee to bring it forward, and 
It Ind betn leceived with all that ap¬ 
plause which a work oi this kind was 
likt ly to excite ^'he pt rfonnance was, 
Hi fact, more calculated to be benefi¬ 
cial to Mr Muriay than injurious If 
any apprehension had been efitertain- 
cd, that It would not be well received, 
that appreheunon was now completely 
removed, by the favouiabk maimer in 
which It had been ticateJ by the pub¬ 
lic. Undoubudly, his lorddiip had a 
light to rest]am fiom publishing the 
tiagtdy , but if the C^jiut had a right 
to prevent the defendant from acting 
il—tiom p'u suing a com se which had 
been followed in a gieat variety of 
casc^ where pejsons published plays 
•whioh were acted, although they gave 
no consent that they should be pti- 
formed in any theatre, the practice, he 
apprehended, would be novel Under 
dll the circiunstauccs, he hoped his 
lordship wouM di*solve the injunction 

Ml Philhinore followed on the same 
Bide. 

Mr Shad well, on the part of the 
plaintiffs, said it appeared to him that 
Mr Elhston had, in express violation 
of Ms loidship's ordet, drawn up on 
Tuesday last, acted this tragedy He 
did however, mean to make a com¬ 
plaint against him for having perform¬ 
ed the play If it were true, that for 
8001 ^ time he had been in puasession of 
tjbe tragedy, and that he had gone to 
cxpcnce in producing it, perhaps it 


would be harsh to complain ,against 
him on account of the performance. 
Leaving thai^ aside, he wx>uld proceed 
to argue a question wtucU certainly 
was of very great irnomUiice to au¬ 
thors. liow-stood ,tlie case ^ Lord 
Byron having written a work, sold it 
to Mr Murray. The Attorney-Gene- 
lal Said, that when a poem was written 
in the fonn of a tragedy, it necesbanly 
implied a poem to be acted. But there 
was no such implication, and it dul not 
apply to this case more paiticularly ; 
becauM., m the bill announcing the per¬ 
formance, It was stated tliaj the trage¬ 
dy was written in a maninr not fit for 
the theatre Now it could not be sup¬ 
posed, that A poem, which came from 
the author s pen, not fit for the theatte, 
implied a poem that was to be perfoi na- 
ed on the stage. The play-bill of the 
Satli April stated —Those who have 
penis.d ‘ Minno Fahero,* will have 
anticipated the necessity of consider¬ 
able cuitailments, awaic tint convti- 
sations or soliloquies, however beauti¬ 
ful and interesting in the closet, will 
ficqiitntly tiie in public rccual ' So, 
therefon , the dcLnuant, willing to oa- 
tisfy whdt appeared to him to be the 
taste of the punlic, did not bung the 
tragedy forward as the author wiote 
It, but used hib own disci ction in adapt¬ 
ing iL for the stage And having cui- 
taded it in many parts, having omitted 
many passages which lie admitted to he 
beautiful, be performed the tragedy as 
the woik of Lord Byron. Now, those 
very alterations niigiit cause the trage¬ 
dy to be censured by tlu public, while 
the work, if left as it otigm^Uy stood, 
might add to the author’s fame, al¬ 
though It was represented contrary tb 
hib feelings. 11 was, however, said, 
that no injury had been done, but 
when an individual bad «propeiiy, ifc 
mattei of what description, it was to 
be used as he thought fit, and not as a 
third person deemed proper.•Hislearn¬ 
ed friends seemed to think, that no 
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person ought to ap^ly to a Court ^ 
Equity for relief, un^sa he could «hew 
all the damage that might arise from 
the act of which be complained. But 
this was not necessary, and here it 
was very easy to sse, that much injury 
might be done to an author, by the 
representation of a play on the stage, 
which he had never intended to be 
produced there. The piece, in this 
case, was not what came from the au¬ 
thor himself; and the public exerci¬ 
sed judgment only on what they saw. 
They might discover faults in the per¬ 
formers } they might be displeased with 
the embelh^ments of the theatre; they 
might pcrcrive various errors, for which 
the author was not accountable, but 
the consequence of which must be, 
that the^play would suffer in the re¬ 
presentation. If so, would not those 
who published also suffer m a pecu¬ 
niary point of view ? Would not the 
public judgment be warped against 
the play, on account of the manner in 
which It was represented ^ And could 
It then be so saleable as it was before ^ 
The Attorney-General observed, that 
if the representation of tlie play was 
prohibited, the public reading of it 
might also be prohibited He went 
along with him in that proposition* 
He saw no objection to private read¬ 
ing, since the book was bought for 
private individuals, any of whom might 
read it to his family or his fnends, but 
not for hire. It was the reading to the 
public for hire that constituted the 
publicity of the case, and took it out 
of the general observation of the At¬ 
torney-General. What he meant by 
hire was, where every individual, on 
p*aying a certain sum, had a right to 
attend, if he pleased. But it was a 
very distinct case where the auditory, 
fiowever nuiherpu^ attended by the 
express invitation and permission of 
the person who recited the work. The 
AttoVneytGeueral argued, that whit 
vras done with respect to the farce ^ 


X Y Z, was not an authority f luid 
Imw did he make it differ from thus 
case > He said, that by the agreement 
between Mr Coleman and his partners 
in the Haym^rket theatre, they bad a 
right exclusively to represent X Y Z 
at that theati^. The fact was, tliat, 
in equity, they had purchased X Y Z ; 
but the person who had an equitable 
right, did not stand in a better situa¬ 
tion than the assignee of the j^roperty 
in this case. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Was that 
farce published ^ 

Mr Elhston —It never was. 

Mr Shadwell contended, that whe¬ 
ther it was published or not, made no 
^fference in the right to the property. 
In the case of Mackltn v. Thomas, an 
injunction was granted against the de¬ 
fendant on the application of the plain¬ 
tiff', who was authoi of a farce called 
LovC’-a-la-Modej which at the time 
was not printed It appeared that 
some person of astonishing memory 
attended the performance ot the farce, 
and contrived to carry oft' the very 
words of It. The defendant proceed¬ 
ed to act It, and there an injunction 
was granted, though the farce faad.not 
been published He, however, tbpk it 
that the recital in that case was cbnsi- 
dered a publication, since it made the 
farce.known to all who attended the 
defendant's performance In the case 
of Mathews, lo which Mr Barber was 
concerned, the words were taken down 
with a view, as he understood, to reci¬ 
tation } and then the Court granted 
the injunction, to prevent the recita¬ 
tion of that which had not been print¬ 
ed, although it had'been recited Now, 
when the Court granted that injunc¬ 
tion, they must have considered tlmt 
the public recitation by the defen^Ut 
was a publication. And if such reci¬ 
tation by the defendant was so consi¬ 
dered, they must equally have o^«i- 
4ered the recitation by the plaintjffrut 
u pulidicatiQni The two things were 
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Kfio^roqal Tfceirecitationbf'thefpkm- 
tafi^ wad that by the d<!fendanty roust 
eac^ he Rooked* on as a pubhcation ; 
and #«o, fatre was a case where an in> 
junction-was gtanttd to prevent the 
perforjnanoe of that which had al¬ 
ready been pablishcd 'J'he case of 
Colraan and another, in the 5th Term 
Reports, was an ottcjn under the sta¬ 
tute of Anne for the penalty, and 
there tjfe onlj question wa*, whether 
a theafricsl it prt M,iitatioij came within 
the meaninsf of the statute, and the 
Coiitt h'ld that It did not He, how- 
I vt.r, jhd not -stand on that statute, 
but on the right which the Court of 
Chancery had exercised long before, 
andtndependqnt of the statute of Anne 
In the case of Maoklin and Richards, 
and in a long senes of cases, the Court 
interfered to protect the property of 
authors independent of the statute. 
He said indcptndeiit of it, because 
they gave relief where the'parties ap- 
plyfing had not brought themselves 
within Its meaning In those cases 
the Couit had acted on a general prin¬ 
ciple, without reftrtnee to the statuU 
He thought, in the present instance, 
hts lordship bad done nothing but 
whac was consonant to the principles 
and practice of the Court; but*he was 
aware, if his loidbh>p felt a doubt on 
the snhiect, he would send the ques¬ 
tion to be dt cidcd by a court of law. 
His client w as quite ready, if the mat¬ 
ter must be u> decided to proceed im- 
mediatt ly 

The I.ord Chancclloi —The only 
c|uestion is, what is to be done in the 
meantime ? 

Mr Shadwell.—While on this point, 
though nothing was said about it m 
the alhdavit, he might be allowed to 
obsOive, that Lord Byron's woik was 
published on Saturday moniing Now* 
it-was for his lordship to pidge, what 
eKjilnse could have been incurred in 
getting up a play, from Saturday 

^ ‘ -VOt, XIV. PART II 


to WedftiESdayr eveimig- it 
was quite obvtotrs, partieiilaily when 
they considered the intcnrening Sun¬ 
day, that nS great expense had been 
gone to in bringing out the tragedyi 
They could not sujipose that Mr El- 
liston had arty part of the play ready 
before the day of publication , and the 
expense incurred in the course of three 
days could not have been considerable. 
No expense could have been incurred, 
^during that time, sufficient to affoid a 
plea tor allowing IVl r Eiliston to per¬ 
form the tragedy pending the decision 
of the question. 

The Attorney-General.—My learn¬ 
ed Ft lend begati with alluding to Mr 
Klliston's infraction of your lordship’s 
order. 

The Lord Chancellor—it is but 
justice to Mr Llliston to say, that he 
called on me, and intimated the way in 
which hi stood with respect to the re¬ 
presentation on Wednesday night. I 
stated that the injunction was granted ; 
and 1 think Mr Shadwell quite right 
in not complaining under all the cir¬ 
cumstances. Mr Eiliston aflordcd the 
same facility in the case of theCobouig 
theatre. 

The Attorney-General —Mr Elli- 
ston IS, I am sure, the last peison who 
would willingly infringe any older of 
the Court. 

'1 he Lord Chancellor said, in the 
case of Matlu ws, the Court mtcrfeicd, 
because, tfoiigh the woik was not li¬ 
terally published, yet, as the defendant 
had performed it lor momy at differ¬ 
ent theaties, he had, p70 fania^ pub¬ 
lished It, and the injury •w'as, that 
those who attended that species of ep- 
teitainment, had just as good a right 
to imitate it, if they could do so, as 
the defendant had„ The Co'uit theje 
said, that though the autlior hat^given 
the right of listening to his perform¬ 
ance, even to those who could takt 
a^ay tfie words, they iX'oufd nol per- 
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’ thit fhenri to be published in the same 
way The question then was, whether 
the principle did not applj here ^ If it 
could be so contrived that%case could 
fee made < ut for the dtcijion of the 
Court of King’s Bench, whether any 
action could lie for perfoimuig this 
piece, admitting what the ptiform- 
ance was, and siibjec t to any arrange¬ 
ment between the parties, it wou'd be 
the best c^'orse that could be pursued 
The Attorney-General intimated, ^ 
in answer to what had fallen from Mr 
Shadwell, that, for months before the 
tragedy was published, it liad been 
announced as forthcoming, that the 
scene where it was laid was known , 
and that, therefore, Mr Elliston had 
an opportunity of getting the neces¬ 
sary dresses lu readiness 

Mr Shadw'ell—As to the question 
of the intennediate reprcstntation, 
while the matter is pending, my clunt 
has no objection to come to an under¬ 
standing, if Mr Elliston will make an 
afitdavit that none of the persons who 
acted in the play had any knowledge 
of itF contents, so as to be able to study 
It befort. Saturday morning 

riiL Lord Chancellor —X don’t look 
at that at all If you drive me to de¬ 
cide in the first instance, I must do so 
in tlie best way I can The difficulty 
18 , how to provide satisfactorily for all 
parties, until the question is decided, 
if a man pirates a work, an action on 
the case is brought, an account of the 
profits of the salt is kept, and the pro- 
cttds aie paid over to the proper per¬ 
son Blit here it is veij difficult to as¬ 
certain tho damage suffered. The bet¬ 
ter way w,ll be, if the King’s Bench 
decide that an action can be sustained, 
to appoint some third person to say, 
what Mr'Murray Jjas lost, and what 
profit? Mr EJlhston has made 

Mr Shadwell—It is not the da¬ 
mages wc Jook to} I will state what 
IS the*fact. • • 

The Lord Chaaccllor—1 canndt 


agree, thut ifevery man writtib a 
tragedy intends that it shall be per¬ 
formed. 1 should be extremely sorry 
if we were obliged to see all the trage¬ 
dies that are written,. 

Mr Shadwell —Lord Byron is by 
no means desirous that his play should 
be represented , and Mr Murray, who 
publishes for him, feels very anxious to 
comply with his wishes 

The Lord Chancellor—T^at line 
of conduct does Mr Murray great cre¬ 
dit With respect to the subject itself, 
all 1 can say about it is, that a propo¬ 
sition has been thrown out, and if )ou 
trust me so far as to look into the sub¬ 
ject, I will to-morrow send yo\i my 
decision If, in the meanjime, you can 
enter into an arrangement, let me know 
It I shall then have lost nothing, ex¬ 
cept so much time 

The Attorney-General —Wc are 
satisfied with wlut your lordship pro¬ 
poses ' 

Mr Shadwell stated, that his client 
was anxious to have the question set¬ 
tled once for all 

The Lord Chancellor —I will pre¬ 
pare myself to detidi , and you shall 
have the result, if }ou send to my 
house at one to-moriow i 

The^Attorney-Geueral said that the 
play had been well received Therefore, 
noinjury had been done to Lord Byron’s 
feelings It was very true, the tragedy 
had been curtailed ; but that was the 
fate of all plays—not excepting those 
of Shakespeare He hoped his lord- 
ship would not be troubled to decide 
The Lord Chancellor —It is a very 
important thing to so respectable a 
publisher as Mr Murray, that^ this 
subject should be settled once for all. 
But my opinion will not settle the law 
once for all And if I determine to 
continue the injunction, 1 would ne¬ 
vertheless send the parties to a court 
of law, to see whether an action^ill 
he in a case of this nature. 

Mr Shadwell.—We must go to a 
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‘ Uw on a cm, fiot, by way of 

ac^oiu 

The A 4 orne 7 .GcneraL>.>There can 
be up action. There are no facts on 
which to join issue. Your lordship is 
aware^ that the* play has been adverti¬ 
sed at one of the minor theatns, for 
Monday. ^ , 

II was intimated, that an injunction 
was preparing for that theatre. 

Mr fihadwcll.—My client has so 
much 'dealing wiUi authors of emi- 
ncncej that he wisnes the question to 
be set at rest. 

Alter some furthei conversation, it 
was agreed* that if the Lord Chancel- 
loi delermimd to eontiuuu the injunc¬ 
tion, a case should be made out for the 
decision of the Court of King’s Bench, 
in Older to settle the law uporfthe sub- 
J‘ ‘'t 

I he question* we believe* was not 
again biought forwaid. 


Murray a( ainsi Rundlll, zor 
C oPYKiotn oe Cookery Book. 

Court of Chanceryf No’o, 3. 

r Horn* on the part of the plain¬ 
tiff* piayed his lordship to dissolve an 
injunction which the defendant had ob¬ 
tained, to restrain hie client from pub- 
libhnig a work on a very interesting 
subject* Cookery The circumstances 
of the case were as follows —Some 
time previous to the year 18()o, the de¬ 
fendant, Mrs Rundell* who was a lady 
pf great respectability* had composed 
and collected several leceipts and ob¬ 
servations on the important art of 
cooking, of wduch she was generously 
anxious that society should have the 
beoefft. Her only object was to make 
the book hud its way into the worltl 
with that sort of eclat which was cal¬ 
culated to insure its becoming fasbion- 
ablp; and* therefore* her first object 


sftna tp find out pome per^a through 
whose auspices she could introduce it 
to the west end of the town. She had 
the ^od ^tbne to find a gentleman 
of all others the most likely to pro¬ 
mote the circulation of her literary la¬ 
bours on this ancient and important 
art and mystery j^Jpon the shelves of 
Mr Murray it would become the com¬ 
panion of the works of the most cele¬ 
brated poets, historians, and philoso¬ 
phers, and with them she fancied it 
‘ would descend to posterity This, to 
an author* and a female author* actu¬ 
ated by the laudable va.-ity of seeing 
her work so ushered forth to general 
attention* was sufficient reward She 
tllerefore assigned her manuscripts to 
the plaiutift, Mr Murray, the book¬ 
seller, with liberty to publish it for 
lus own use and benefit, with this 
lestriction, however* that hci name 
should not appear as the author Mr 
Murray found, that the receipts were 
in many respects imperfect, and re¬ 
quired classification ; he* therefore* at 
his own expense* placed the manuscript 
under the revisal of a person to render 
It fit for publication He also suggest¬ 
ed to Mrs Rundell the propriety of 
making several additions to the work* 
which she accoidingly made When 
the work was at length ready for pub- 
hcatiuii,^it was found that a title-page 
was wanting, which Mrs Rundell had 
omitted to furnish The task of com¬ 
posing one devolved upon Mr Murray, 
and the book* which was destined to 
add BO largely to the comfort and hap¬ 
piness of the people of this country, 
was ushered into the worM under the 
title of A New System of Domestic 
Cookery* founded upon principles of 
economy* and adapted to tlie use of 
private families* ^ a Lady*** This 
publication was efiected Aitirelyid^tlTe 
expense of Mr Murray, and the pro¬ 
fits of the work did not at first make 
an adequate return for .the^moacy he 
bad expended upon How'ever* the 
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sale inci cam'll, and jn 1807 Mr Mur¬ 
ray tliouj ’it he might venture to pub¬ 
lish a tCi ond edition of the book, with 
many aluiations and iinpe'ovcmt.nts, 
among which was the dddiiion of ara¬ 
ble of contents, which he employed a 
person to compose He aLo lequested 
Mrs Ruiidtll to furnish him with some 
obii rvations on carving, aud the fan 
autlior accordingly dished him up an 
essay on that su’^ject Mr Murray, 
howiver, was not satished with the 
maimer in which this essay was served 
up, and he vias compelled to give it 
to another disciple of Apitius, to he 
set in proper order Anxious that 
evciy jmfcijiblc light should be thrown 
on tlic bul'jcct, Mr Murray caused nine 
plates to be drawn and engraved, illus- 
tratneofthesubhmcmystirjofcarving 
Thi plainlilF, too, added diverse new le- 
ceiptb of Ins own, together with some 
most inti resting matter, under the title 
of “ Udib of 1’ ari. for ramily Diniiei s ' 
In short, he made an cntinl) new' ar¬ 
rangement of the work lor the second 
edition, winch was published m ISOy, 
and in doing this, he incuncd great cx- 
ptnst The plaintiff had since that 
tunc p'lbluhed several ntw editions of 
the book, w'lth many farther improve¬ 
ments, so that he calculated that one- 
fourth of the matter coutainid in the* 
ia^t tdilion of the work was supplied 
by him riicie was now a great de¬ 
mand for the book , w Inch demand, it 
was bnt reasonable to infer, was oe- 
easio td solely by the impiovements 
wl ich Mr Murray had effected upon 
the woi k, and to the exertions which 
lie had made to circulate it. The learn¬ 
ed Counsel said, that he now came to 
the point which had induced him to 
address his lordship on the pit >ent oc¬ 
casion It appeared that Mi s Rundell, 
a5ic<-_^having X>r so lhany years suiren- 
dtieo up to Mr Murray all right in 
the work, wished now to resume the 
powea whKh jhe had abandoned, and 
aad obtained an injunction fiom his 


Honour the Vice-Chancellor, prohibit¬ 
ing Mr Murray from publishing the 
work It was somewhat diiheult to un¬ 
derstand what were the grounds ol this 
conduct on the part of Mrs Rundell He 
(Ml Horn) thought he should be able 
to satisfjhislordbhip, by the evidence of 
a letter of Mrs Rundell, that that lady 
had lesigntd all property in the work 
'riiis letter was wiitten in answ'^er to 
one addressed to Mrs Rundell,by Mi 
Muriay- That gentlenidu being at 
Lchuburgh in Seplembct, 180H, in 
which eiey Mrs Rundell was also re¬ 
siding, thought himself bound ri'gra- 
titude, as the work had turnetl out 
more profitable than he had txpu,ted, 
to make the lady some acknowledg¬ 
ment Under the influend of ih’s feel¬ 
ing, he BcHii her the following lette r — 

“ My DeakljT Mauam, 

“The unexpected occuntrue of seima 
business induces me to solicit voui pai- 
don for being obl.ged to de lay the plea¬ 
sure of attending you until Monday 
morning In the meantune, 1 am hap¬ 
py to avail my self of this first oppor¬ 
tunity of sending the inelosuie, winch 
I trust you will feel it as highly ho¬ 
nourable in you to receive, as it is gra¬ 
tifying in me* to have such means fiu 
offering Although your gift to me 
has proved far more valuable than I 
expected, yet it has added little to the 
gratefulness which I ha\e so long en¬ 
tertained for a f 1 lendship w Inch it is my 
highest piide to maintain, and which 
must ever render me your obliged ser¬ 
vant, 

“ John Mukra\ ” 

The Loi d Chancellor.—^I’hat’s good 
cooking. 

Mr H orn —The enclosure spoken 
of in the letter wai, a draft on Mr Mur¬ 
ray’s banker for 150^ Mrs Rundell 
n turned an answer to Mr Murray in 
the following terms 
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My deau Sir, 

“ Your very handsome and most un- 
CKpected present I have just iccuved, 
and tan truly say J never had the 
smallest idea of any return tor what I 
considered, and wluth really was, a free 
gift to one whom 1 had long regai ded 
as ,my friend If m truth you have 
found my little work productive so far 
above your expectations as to render 
your Tiery obliging enclosure any satis- 
fatticm to your own feelings, I will not* 
afiiont voui noble sentiment by return¬ 
ing It; although your persuasion of its 
bi mg honourable to my poor abilities 
18 really ne^-essary to make me believe 
i do not err lu accepting it I beg to 
icturn you nay best acknowledgments, 
my dear sn, and to assure yop of what, 
howevei, 1 hope you do not doubr, 1 
am your obliged friend and obedient 
ocrvant, 

“ iM \uy Eliza Rundell " 

It might bo seen fiom this letter, 
tliat Ml 1 Rundell did not aceept this 
money f»om any mercenary motive; 
she did pot receive it in the shape of 
j^ayment, but as a tehtimony of merit 
which could not fail to be agreeable to 
t)je*ft eliugS of an author He could 
not tonccive how it was possible for 
Mi s Rundell, after writing that letter, 
to comv into a court of equity. The 
defendant might contend, either that 
she ne\cr did give the work to Mr 
iVIui ray, or that if she did, a legal as¬ 
signment was wanting, and this ques¬ 
tion might be decided at law, but she 
does not choose to meet the case at 
law, but has brought it into equity 
He.considercd it a breach of good faith 
towards Mr Murray for the defendant 
to come into equity to ask relief. 

Mr Heald then addressed the Court 
for the defendant, and contended that 
Mrs Rundell had not dispossessed her¬ 
self of hc'r right to the work any 
act of hei own, and that by suneiing 
Ml Muiray to publish ii for fourteea 


years, she had done so with the view, 
that at the end of that period it would 
again revei|t to her , nor Was it to be 
contended that Mr Murray’s ** cra¬ 
vings of appetite*' ought not to have 
been satisfied in fhe fourteen years, 
when the very extensive sale of the 
woik had fully repaid him every ex¬ 
pense he had been at, and given him 
in addition very considerable pruhts. 
The work, of which so much had al¬ 
ready been said, was generally admit¬ 
ted to possess considei able merit Even 
the reading of it did not fail to give 
one an appetite. 

The Lord Chancellor,*—Then hand 
the book up to me 

Mr Heald then proceeded to argue, 
that there had been no legal assign- 
ment of the work to Mr Murray, be¬ 
cause, as his lordship knew, the Act of 
Parliament required the assignment to 
be drawn out in writing, and attested 
by two witnesses , and in that case the 
assignment would hold good tor only 
fouiteen years, unless rtiiewed at the 
expiration of that term Tlieiefore, 
if there had been a regular assigntnemt 
of the work to Mr Murray, instead of 
a gift, as m the present case, the right 
of publication would have devolved to 
Mrs Rundell at the end of fourteen 
years. How, then, could it be con¬ 
tended/ that Mrs Rundell was placed 
m a different situation fiom the effect 
of a gift than if there had been a legal 
assignment ? 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
all Mr ^Murray’s injunction implied 
was, that Mrs Rundell had no right 
to publish the work with Mr Murray’s 
embellishments. The question was, 
whether Mis Ruudell should publish 
the work without the emb^hshments^ 
or whether Mr fVturray ^should p^b Ush 
the embelh^i^euts witfiout tii^vork 
embellished. It might be necessary to 
consider m this case whether Mj: Mui¬ 
ray had a right to exclude Mis Run¬ 
dell from publishing the work, and m 
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the view of the ea<ie which he at that 
time took, it appeared to htm that 
though Mrs Rundell uot suc¬ 

ceed in restraining Mr Mill.ay from 
publishing the original work, }ct that 
gentleman could irot succeed in re¬ 
straining her, or any other person, 
from publieihing it 

Mr Heald said, be would be satis¬ 
fied, for his part, to talte what had 
fallen from his lordship as judgment 
in the cause He called upon his lord- 
ship to maintain the injunction on the 
same argument which he had before 
urged, namely, that if Mr Murray had 
obtained a legal assignment of the 
copyright, the right of publishing 
would have returned to Mrs KundeU 
at the end of fourteen years The 
learned Counsel then observed, that 
Mr Murray had been fuUv remune¬ 
rated for everj expense he nad incur- 
redf^in pubhshing the work, though it 
would appear that he bad not yet aa- 
tisded his craving appetite. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
question was not, whether or not Mr 
Murray possessed the copyright, but 
whether Mrs RundcU ought not to ob¬ 
tain a remedy for lier alleged gnevaiv* 
ces, at law, instead of equity. With 
regard to what had been said respect¬ 
ing the profits which Mr Murray had 
obtained, U ought to be considered not 
only what he had gaintd by the ex¬ 
pense and troubb he had employed on 
that work, but also what he might 
have gained if he had employed the 
same trouble and expense in,another 
work exclusively his property. 

Mr Pepys also addressed the Court 
for Mrs RundeU. Be observed, that 
when Mr Murray's case came origi¬ 
nally befiY^e his lordship, it stood on 
qqite diffelreny grounds to those oi) 


which It was now supported Mr Mur¬ 
ray, in his bill, had stated, that one- 
fourlh of the book was his original 
composition; but being called upon 
by Mrs Rundell’s answer, to point out 
such paits as were wntten by him, he 
was compelled to acknowledge, that 
his whole work was the production of 
the title-page, the index, and the ta- 
hie of contents. The title-page was 
Mr Murray's greatest achievement. 
Be said, that he believed the sa}e of 
the work depended in a great measure 
on having an attractive title , and then 
be described the manner in which he, 
with infinite labour, composed the ti¬ 
tle page He (Mr Pepys) could fancy 
he saw Mr Murray nsiqg from the 
completion of bs arduous task, his 
eye glistening with rapture, and his 
whole frame labouring under the ef¬ 
fects of the inspiration which had cna- 
bie<J bm to perfect bs masterpiece of 
composition The learned gentleman 
next stated, that Mrs RundcU bai) 
given Mr ^Murray the copyright foi 
the first fourteen years only, as a re¬ 
muneration for the expense v^hich he 
incurred in publishing the book $ it 
never was her ijateutiou to abandon all 
future claim upon the wurik* It was 
admitted tint Mrs Rundell had the le¬ 
gal title. Mr Murray had never at¬ 
tempted to try the question at law, 
and the qjueatian now to be decided 
was, wnetner the Court would grt- it 
Mrs l^qndeli tne lehef she yvaa cntitkd 
to, or would compel her to seek a re¬ 
medy at hkw for every invasion of h^i 
copyright. 

[fhe Lord Chancellor finally stated,^ 
that lip d^ not consider a court m 
equity the proper place to decide thg 
questional and that it ought to be tricjl^ 
in a court pfjaw. 
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JANUARY • 

Loss OTS" THF Abfona Transpout. 
—Extract from a letter of o*c of the 
persons saved —**1 have the melaticho- 
ly task of informing you of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Abeona transport, of Sii8 
tons, in which I had embarked with 
other seitJer^ to the Cape of Good 
Hope j and of the dreadful fate of the 
great majonty of the persons oh board 
her. 

** On the 25th ultimo, in latitude 
4*^ 30' north, Iingttude 39' west, 
about fiftein minutes past boon, the 
alarfti was given that the ship was on 
fire It proved to be in the lazaretto 
abaft, the receptacle of all the ship's 
stores and provisions Every nerve was 
exerted in handing water to the first 
mate and seamen who were down in 
that place ; but all proved useless, for 
the people lu a few minutes were dn- 
ven up from below by the dense stnoke, 
and the rapidity with which the fire 
communicated to every surrounding ob¬ 
ject.* In ten or fifteen minutes from the 
first alarm the case was hopeless, the 
ship being in a perfect blaze from the 
main-mast aft on the lower deck; and 
from the excessive heat of the upper 
one we momentarily expected the fire 
to penetrate it. The skiff and two gigs 
were down, and the long boat alitiost 


high enough for clearing the side, when 
the flames rushing up from the after¬ 
hold communicated with the mam rig¬ 
ging, flew up to the mast head like 
lightning, and blasted every hope of 
getting her clear 

**The panic and confusion were such, 
that the long-boat proved too heavy to 
be launched by the few who were suf¬ 
ficiently collected to attend to the or- 
ders given, and on the falling of the 
mam arm-yard she was stove Seeing 
now all was over, and the people were 
throwing themselves ovei board and 
into the boats, J also jumped over, and 
happily was picked up by the gig 
Our anxiety was now to save as many 
lives as our three small boats could 
possibly swim with; and 1 rejoice to 
say, that forty-nine were miraculously 
preserved. 

“ A few minutes after I quitted the 
wreck, the mam and mizen masts fell; 
the flame, rapidly advancing forward, 
drove numbers of the poor wretches oa 
the bow-spnt, where it was our hard 
lot tobehol'd them frantic, Without be¬ 
ing able to render them the least as¬ 
sistance. You will judge how the boats 
were crammed, when husbuds, who 
had wives and childien still cTm ginjg tP 
the wreck, e^wcbumed against more be¬ 
ing received I 

“ We kept close to thesivrecjc till 
day-light neiKt iiU)rmng* in the hope 
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that any vessel which might be passing 
would see the immense body of lire, 
which continued ragingtill about three 
o’clock in the morning,'when every 
thing disappeared* A little before day¬ 
break the carpenter discovered a vessel 
close to us. We seized our oars, and 
were on board of her in a few minutes 
She prove d to be the Coadeca da PontCt 
a Portugese merchant ship, from Ba¬ 
hia, bound to Lisbon 

“ This dreadful accident was occa¬ 
sioned by Mr Duff, the first mate, for- ^ 
getting his wonted prudence in taking 
the candle out of his lantern, to sec 
something more clearly with, when a 
spark ft om it, or the candle itself, fell 
on some of the combustible matter 
around. His giief at having been the 
cause of such destruction, made him, 
when solicited to save his life, decline 
It. * No,* he said, * I pity those in the 
boats the most; for with us it wiU 
soon be over ; but they will be eating 
each other in a few days.* 

<< Parental affection never shone with 
greater lustre than on this occasion; 
mothers and fathers,apparently regard¬ 
less of themselvesjt caught up thetr 
young children, and threw them into 
the boats ; and in one family (Barre's) 
the eight juniors are preserved—one a 
child of fifteen months old—while the 
noble parents, with their eldest son and 
daughter, arc numbered with the dead 
Another circumbtance of a great stml 
deserves to be recorded. A Mrs M‘- 
Laren, with her husband and four chil¬ 
dren, upon the fiames advancing, re¬ 
treated into the fore channels, when 
recollecting that her husband was a 
good switnmer, she implored him to 
save his own life, and leave her and 
their children to the fate that awaited 
them, as^e could not avert it; and her 
uiuhes weretattendnd to ** 

rhcPn.ioefIKofHessf Homhourg, 
formerly Princi^, Elizabeth of Eng- 
lanU* i isi'd ^y Frankfurt on ;hc 23d 
idtimo, piutvtaing frbift her rcoidente 


sMt Hombourg, accompanied by her 
husband. She was on her way to 
Louisbpurg, near.Sttttgard, on a visit 
to the Queen Dowager of Wurtem- 
berg, likewise a Pnneess of England. 
She will remain there* during the ab¬ 
sence of the Prince her husband, who 
sets out for Vienna, whither he is go¬ 
ing to solicit the post of Commander- 
in-Chief of the expedition against Na¬ 
ples, which is still vacant, General 
Sommanva, who was destined tb fill it, 
having been appointed to replace the 
Duke of Wurtemberg in his command 
in ^the interipr of Austria The eti¬ 
quette of courts would not pei nut the 
M#gravine, as an English Princt ss, to 
appear at Vienna, where her hubband 
could only be received in quality of a 
GeneraUin the Austrian service. It is 
remarked, that the Landgrave of Hesse 
Hombourg IS the only G<.rmaii Sove- 
reigu who has offered to bcrve in the 
Austrian army against the King of the 
Two Sicilies This is, co^idered as 
the homage of gratitude which the 
Princes of that House pay to the Em¬ 
peror Francis, to whom they are In¬ 
debted for the sovereignty of their 
house and the acquisitionof a small ter¬ 
ritory on "the left hank of the Rhine 
Attempt to Assassinate Chto- 
NE|. Bjiownl at Milan —It is with 
feelings of the tno<,t painful kind that 
we lay the following information be¬ 
fore our readers j and it is with no less 
pain that we trace, in this diabolical 
attempt upon the life of an honourable 
|ind gallant man, the natural const- 
4|uence of thaQnfunated and malignant 
system of calumny and falsehood which 
fvaS employed against him by the Ra¬ 
dical Piesa in this country, only be¬ 
cause he was a too efficient agent in 
unveiling the conduct of the present 
idol a£ Radicalism 

This gentlem m, some time ago, came 
over, to England, where, having le|irnt 
the particular charges brought against 
him, liL returned lo Italy to collect de- 
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* ctsive jevidence for the refutstton of 
those calumnies Whilst he wan here, 
he did not conceal his belief that his 
hfie would be attempted in Italy ; and 
he mentioned, that he commonly car* 
ned pistols for l»elf>defence. 

He had nearly arranged hts affairs 
at Milan, and had already forwarded 
,all his papers to England, meaning to 
follow them himself m less than ten 
days, i^en, on the 9th ultimo, return¬ 
ing late at night and alone from the 
Opera, he was attacked by two assas- * 
sms, evidently with no intention of rob¬ 
bery*; For, though they disabled him, 
they did not attempt to plunder him of 
Ins watch, money, or other valuables 
The Colonel defended himself resolute- 
ly, and a violent struggle ensued, in 
which be received four wouifds irt the 
head, apparently with a knife, and one 
in the chest, evidently with a stihtto 
The last would certainly have been 
fatal, but for the thickness of his great 
coat, coat) and waistcoat. As it was, 
the weapon penetrated on the left side 
of the chest, and considerably injured 
the seventh rib. 

The Colonel^s friend and physician, 
Dr Cicen, was called in, who, on per¬ 
ceiving the naturp of the wounds, 
thought it necessary to requfrO the as¬ 
sistance of an eminent surgeon, Pro¬ 
fessor Faletta, of the Milan Hospital, 
and both of them continued assiduous¬ 
ly to attend their patient. 

Three of the wounds in the head 
were pretty deep, the other slighter ; 
but the most dangerous was the wou^ 
in the chest, from which, howeverhis 
medical attendantsare inclined tothfUk 
that fatal consequences are not to be 
apprrchtndcd It is attended with aCute 
pain, 1 estlessness, and difficulty of 
breathing; but these symptoms have 
been alleviated by bleeding ■ 

Upon the whole, the Colonel is go¬ 
ing on as well as could be expected , 
he lb M tliL hands of very skilfiil men, 


and will recdlve every benefit that care 
and attention can give f 

The assassins have for the present 
escaped, b^ the government: hai'ta¬ 
ken every “^tep for thetr apprehension. 

4 The above account is contained fU a 
letter from the Duke of Leeds to the 
Earl of Liver^ol; and a bulletin by 
Dr Cicen and Professor Paletta, up to 
SIX p M on the 10th instant, hai also 
been forwarded, for the satisfaction of 
the Colonel's friends It is hoped, that 
he will himself be able to write by the 
next courier. 

The following is an extract of a 
private letter, from a person confiden¬ 
tially attached to the household of Co¬ 
lonel Browne 

» 

* ** Milant Dec 12 

<* It 18 needless for me to attempt to 
describe the horror of a deed, which 
makes every heart shudder Still, the 
interest I am aware you take in every 
transaction, has induced me to address 
you. 

« On Saturday evening. Col B. at¬ 
tended the Duke of Leeds to the 
Opera-house Afterthe entertainment, 
the Colonel, unattended and unarmed, 
was proceeding home, when, on a sud¬ 
den, two ruffians assaulted him, oue of 
whom pierced him on the left side with 
a stiletto, and exclaimed, * O fatta /* 

^ —(It IS done.) A scuffle ensued bt- 
4:wcen them, in the course of which the 
Ckilond received four wounds on the 
head, and was thus left He was able, 
however,* to find his way home, and 
immediate* recourse was hid to several 
phystcians, who, to the exceeding joy 
of every one, ascertained t^at none of 
the wounds were mortal I am nbw 
happy to state, not only that this in¬ 
telligence has been repeate^l^ confirm¬ 
ed, but that he i^recovtnng 

The narrow which this gal¬ 

lant and mentorioUa officer had, may 
be fuather judjed of faom^the follow- 
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iiig CM*cuQratance >-»At itie battle of 
Vittoria, where he served as one Q^Ait]|e 
Dokeof Wellington’s-Aidrde-Caiospa, 
he received a severe wouitdlin tthe^b^ad* 
wluch never closed^ but ov^ wR^h he 
has since worn a silver plate, that haci 
been let into the fracture. Had any one 
of the four wounds indicted upon him 
by the assassins, been given in that 
part of his head, the consequeiicesi m 
all probabihty, would have been itn- 
inediately fatal 

— The Gazette of Saturday contains - 
loyal and affectionate Addresses to the 
King from the bishop ^and clergy of 
the county palatine of Durham j the 
dean of St Peter’s, Westminster, wrth 
the lord high steward, high baihff, de¬ 
puties and burgesses of the city; the 
mayor and commonahy of Tenterden, 
Kent; the ministers of the presbytefy 
of Chanonry, the provost, magistrates^ 
and common councilof Kirkcudbright, 
the mayor, aldermen, and inhabitants 
of Liskeard, the mayor and corpora¬ 
tion of Huntingdon ; the inhabitants 
of Trowbridge} the provost and town- 
council of Nairn; the provost and 
town council the royal burgh of 
Forres, in North Bnjtdin , the chancel¬ 
lor, principal, and professors of the 
college of Aberdeen} the noblemen 
and freeholders of the county of Sel¬ 
kirk ; the provost, magistrates, and 
other inhabitants of the royal burgh, 
of Dingv^all, tlie portretve and other 
inhabitants of Teignmouth j the vicar, 
churchwardens, and otheis, of Well¬ 
ingborough ; the magistrates, clergy, 
ship-owners, and others, of South 
Shields and Wefttoe j the mayor, al¬ 
dermen, add burgesbea of Warwick; 
the magistrates and burgesses of In¬ 
verary , the noblemen and fiecholders 
of the cOfinty of Ayr; the noblemen 
aad^^eholders of rifie county of Mo- 
a^rthe magistrates and town-council 
or Pitt-’iiweem ; the magisti ates and 
tiwn-founcil qf New^lDalloway; the 
magistrates and other inhabitants of the 


royal burgh of Tain , and^he.ml^bi-^, 
tant householders of Edmonton 

23d.^—This morning, at about ten 
minutes before seven, Admiral bw, 
George Campbell, G C B., comniaud- 
er-in-chief at Portsmouth, was found 
dead in his dressing-room by his v'aht, 
who had left him only a few minutes, 
previous. He was lying on the floorji, 
with a pistol by his side This melan¬ 
choly event has astonished the whpJe 
town, and caused the deepest concern, 
bir George being of a humane and 
charitable disposition, and of exempla¬ 
ry domestic habits. He had the ho¬ 
nour of being highly esteemed by the 
King. On his going on hoard the y acht 
to pay his respects to his Majesty on 
his arnvalhere, the King observed, that 
he did aot intend to go out of the 
yacht during his stay, and, turning to 
Sir George, added, in a famihar tone, 
which he always used with this gallant 
admiral, ** I shall not even go on shore 
to sec vOu, George ”—We are entire- . 
ly at a lose to account for this fatal ca¬ 
tastrophe. Sir George was fifty years, 
of age, he entered the navy very early 
in life, was made a post-captain iq, 
17^1; rear-admiral in ISO!'; ]wee ad-, 
miral i|i^ J i admii at qf the * 
white HI He was a^ppoipted 

ost-admlral at this station in lol7, . 
IS term would have expnedlin April 
next. A coroner’s inquest has been , 
held, and it has returned a verdict of 
Lunacy 

We understand that Lord Melville 
immediately sproraoted his nephew, 
Captain the Hon. G.P. Campbell of 
the Racehorse, to the rank of post- 
captain, as an expression of the higl^ 
sense entertained by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, of the character and,,coun| 
duct of the.,decea8cd. Sir B. Bloom-, 
field, we.hear, has expressed the Kjtqg^a 
sorrowful feelings, and his kmd 
gracious wighe8,to Lady Camphet^^ii^ 
the deeply afflicting event ,, 

I—AuumberofthetnerchantB,ba^' , 
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JanO 

era, ‘Stt of London, iia'Hng, at a pn> 
▼ate meeting,' voted and et^acnbed a 
loyal Addrearto the King, the political 
principlefi of which did not accord with 
the feelings of m jny other members of 
that respectable body, a requisition, 
numerously signed, was {d’esented to 
the Lord Mayor, to call a meeting at 
the Mansion Hpuse on the 24!th, for 
the p^irpose of voting an Address more 
suited to«the views of the requisitton- 
ists Qn that day, accordingly^ most 
of the merchants who signed the re> 
qmsitipn attended, in order to propose 
or suppjort resoluDonsfounded thereon, 
but the opposite party, who signed the 
formei'loyal declaration, also attended 
in great numbers, and a more noisy and 
nbtous scene nas never t^en witnessed 
in the city The principal speakers 
were Mr A. Baring, Mr Bosanquet, 
Sir William Curtis, Mr John Smith, 
( banker,) and some other eminent mer* 
chants ; but from the noise kept up by 
the opposing party, nothing of their 
speeches comd be heard Resolutions 
were passed, containing professions of 
loyalty to his Majesty, attachment to 
the constitution, and condemnation of 
the conduct of Ministers,. A shew of 
hands was taken on the previous ques* 
tioo, which had been moved by Sir W. 
Curtis, but it was deaded that a roa* 
jonty of three to one were iH favour of 
the resolutions 

27th —At twelye o’clock, the Kmg, 
according to appointment, received the 
deputation, consisting of the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, Recorder, &c oi* 
Dq^hn, chained to present the Ad* 
dress of the corpoi ation of that city 
to his^ Majesty The members, dressy 
ed in* their robes, ai rived at Carlton 
Palace jp grand style, and were intro¬ 
duced w his Majesty, seated upon (he 
throne; *t‘he Address was read by J 
GreCae, £sq», tke newly elected Re¬ 
corder of Dublin, and muiitgiaciously 
tcccived This is the first Address fiom 
the corporation of the city of DUblih 


ever reosived by th€ S^vdt^gn on the 
throne. , ^ 

^th.—The Caxton piin f frig-office, 
LiverpoM, ^tuafe on Copperas-hifi^'ha^ 
been ^completely destroyed by fife, with 
neanrly the whole of the stock which it 
contained 

Between one and two o’clock in the 
mo|n!ng, as the captam of the watch 
was going Ms round, he discovered fire 
to issue irom a window in the north- 
end of the building. He immediately 
|rave an alarm, and a crowd soon col* 
keted on the spot. Prom the first, the 
destruction of the plendses appeared 
inevitable The fire raged with extra* 
ordinary violence, ^nd spread with 
amazing rapidity through the whole 
range of the budding The paper in 
the different rooms fed the fian#s, and,^ 
in little more than half an hodr after 
the 4iscoyery of the accident, the three 
i^per Stories were in a perfect blaze 
l^e devotmng element soon worked 
Its way downwards to the third story,' 
arid about three o'clock the whole of 
this immense pile of buddings present¬ 
ed one sheet of fiarae The roof fell in 
soon afUrwaids. Very Uttle of the im¬ 
mense stock ou these extensive premi¬ 
ses has been saved. The conflagration 
was too rapid to allow time or oppor- 
tunity for saving any considerable part 
of It. Copper-plates to a contliderable 
amount have, however, been saved, as 
well as most of the account-books, 
bills of parcels, dec. Some paper was 
also saved, but in so damaged a state 
as to be unfit for use All the types 
and presses are destroyed. We have 
not heard bow this awful calamity ori¬ 
ginated. The son of Mr Pisher went^ 
as usual, through the different rooms, 
between eight and nine o'clock, and at 
that time ail was s^fc. The^uildit^ 
was heated by steam, and ^e maiMilffio 
attended the engine, tfl|0 went round 
the rooms wi^diout a candle, and hC‘ too 
found dll safei'' It 1$ supposed thb car 
lamity was cabled by the snuif from a 
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candle, which, being thrown careleaaly 
on the floor, or left burmng in the 
Boufferd, after smoulden^g for several 
houta, set fire to dome'pap^r itfi^ar to it, 
and eventually involved the premise in 
flames The establishment tlius unfor¬ 
tunately destroyed, was the most ex¬ 
tensive periodical publication wasre- 
house in the United Kingdom. 
stock and premises were’insured for 
36*000/ ,but we know not whether this 
sum will cover the actual loss By the 
calamity, nearly one hundred individu¬ 
als are deprived of the means of gaming 
a livelihood by their industry 


FEBRUARY. 

t 

2d —The tumults among the colliers 
in Shropshue have led to fatal Conse¬ 
quences. On acconnrl of the reduction 
of iron and stagnation of trade, the 
wages of the men were reduced 6d. 
per day Discontent immediately ma¬ 
nifested Itself, and a large body of 
men marched to Madley-wood, Daw- 
ley, 3cc , stopped all the works, inju¬ 
red aud destroyed the machinery, and 
compelled the workmen to join the 
ranks of the turbulent. On Friday 
se’unight it became absolutely neces¬ 
sary to frail out the two troops of the 
Wellington yeomanry, under the com¬ 
mand m Colonel Clndde, in aid of the 
civil power t and they proceeded to 
disperse a body of about 3000 rioters, 
a'iiembled near the Old Park Iron 
Works, three miles from Welhngton 
The not^t havuig been read, and an 
Ijour elapsed, the mob still remaining, 
some ot the ringleaders were taken 
into custody f but when the consta¬ 
bles anowiluary wpre conducting their 
prWners towards the town, a general 
attack with stones and cinders was 
made hy jhe colliers upon them, fkim 
the ‘suinnuts*^ of twCf- cmdcr-hills^ on 


each side of the road The abrupt 
ascent of the hills rendered a charge 
impracticable, so that the cavalry were 
obliged to use their fire-aims) one 
man was killed on the spot, many were 
wounded, some dangerously, two of 
whom are Wnce de^d. The cavalry, 
however, succeeded in securing six of 
the eight prisoners, i^ho were lo\lged 
in Shrewsbury gaol. In dispersing 
the mob, several of the cavi^ry were 
severely hurt by stones and cinders. 
On the following day the military 
force was increased This circum¬ 
stance, and the fate of some of their 
companions, intimidated the rioters 
from doing further mischief the 
iron-works j but parties have spread 
themselves ovier the adjacent country, 
and are begging, while others, more 
desperate,arc committing depredations 
upon property. Several persons have 
been stopped and plundered in the 
neighboui hood of the woiks Verdicts 
of Justifiable Homicide have been re¬ 
turned on those killed or dead of then 
wounds. Some of the colliers on Thurs¬ 
day last returned to their work 

6th.-r-CouNTTr Mfetinos.— The 
following 18 a list of the county meet¬ 
ings m Scotland, at which loyal address¬ 
es to hia Majesty have been voted — 

Aberdeenshire—For the address 91 
Against It 14 

Alajonty - 7? 

Ayrshire—For the addrcbb b(» 

Against it . 15 

Majouty ——51 
Edinburghshire—For the address 111 
Against |t ‘JV 

Majority —H4 
Fifeahire—'For the address 85 

Against It 35< 

Alajority —50 
JCurkcudbright—For the addresif 5a 
for the amendment 15 
Majority -—37 
Lanarkshire—For the address 90 
for the amendment 91< 
Mafonty — 4 
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I’erth'Jiu’e—For tbc address ^ 87 

Agunst It . , 3 

Majority 84 

Renfrewshire—^For the address 63 

Against It 44 

. Majority ——IS 


Argyllshire, Banffshire, Berwickshire, 
Caithness-sbire, DnmfneS’&faire, Dura- 
barthiishire, Haddingtonshire, Inver¬ 
ness shire, Kincardineshire, Linlith¬ 
gowshire, Peebles-shire, Roxburgh- 
shirt, Ifoas-shire, Selkirkshire, Stir¬ 
lingshire, and Wigtonshtre, 
mous . 

0th. — Kings Visii to Drury- 
Lane —The King having graciously 
signified his intention to visit this thea¬ 
tre on Tuesday night, the royal box 
above the stage, in a line with the first 
circle, was ‘fitted up m a style of the 
utmost splendour and magnificence for 
tlic reception of his Majesty and par¬ 
ty From the front of the box, cover¬ 
ing the centre pannel, hung a repre¬ 
sentation of the royal arms, emblazon¬ 
ed on a ground of silk, and above was 
erected a silken canopy surmounted 
by the crown The interior of the 
box was fitted up m a similar style, 
and a splendid chair of state was pla¬ 
ced ]n front for the accommodation of 
hi3 Majesty Two yeomen of the 
guaid, in full state uniform, bearing 
halberts m their hands, attended his 
Majesty on this occasion, and were 
stationed on the stage on each side of 
the royal box Nothing could exceed 
the demand foi places, from the mo¬ 
ment It became known that hia Majes¬ 
ty was to honour this theatre with his 
presence; and the concourse of per¬ 
sons who assembled in the streets 
around the theatre, in the hopes of 
gaining admittance, for a long time be¬ 
fore the doors weie opened, was great 
beyond all precedent. The crush in 
Brydge ’s-street, Russcll-strect, and 
Vinegar-yard, was so great, that it was 
with much difhculty the shop windows 
were saved from being broken It 


would be vam to attempt to desiihibe 
the scene which ensued upon the open- 
mg of the doors of the theatre. Until 
seven ciclock the eittenor vestibule 
was Pronged with company,—parties 
of ladies and gentlemen, indiscruni- 
nately mixed, struggling to make af 
passage to the pay-box. Many com- 
anies of ladies and gentlemen, who 
ad previously secured places, were 
obliged to return, after several fruitless 
attempts to make their way through 
•the-crowd The interior of the house 
presented a spectacle of an equally no¬ 
vel descuption. The pit was in a state 
of overflow on every side. The gal¬ 
leries presented the 8|ine appearance ; 
and the lobbies of every tier of boxes 
were filled with individuals disappoint¬ 
ed of obtaining places, endeavouring 
to persuade, and in some cases to force, 
the box-keepers to open the box- 
doors. Sums of money greatly ex¬ 
ceeding the price of admission, were 
offered to procure seats of any kind ; 
and such was the unexampled anxiety 
to obtain a view of his Majesty, that 
most of the boxes, from the dress cir¬ 
cle up to the third tier, had a cortege 
of the most respectable and genteel 
persons, contented to occupy standing 
accommodation, the door of the box 
being opened for the purpose of af¬ 
fording them a view • 

When the doors were thrown open, 
the rush was terrible , the shrieks of 
ladies who had imprudently ventured 
into the thickest of the crowd were 
heard, and caused the most painful an¬ 
xiety, Some gentlemen at great ha¬ 
zard mounted the railings,* and with 
much difficulty succeeded in opening 
the windows which overlook the pit 
passage, thereby causing a ijpe venti¬ 
lation, which did% much^ s^ice ; by 
this means also many females, wbwfSw 
the impossibility of obtaining entrance 
to the theatre, were enable^ to escape 
from the intolerable pressure Wlthm, 
although not without the loss of their 
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Dtres-e rent m jpKsteiki iii> the «confuuoft 
which pren^aM jftHWHigit the 
coatenduig £or ^ 

Hia MajestjT* attended hf the Dukes 
of York and Clarence, with tb«Air re¬ 
spective suites, entered the royal boxes 
at seven o'clock* Immediately u^n 
hts appearance the whole of im¬ 
mense audience who crowded the pit, 
boxes, and galleries, simultaneously 
stood up uncovered, giving vent to 
their feelings of loyalty and attach¬ 
ment to the person of their most gra- 
, Clous Sovereign, in such an overwhelm¬ 
ing torrent of rapturous and tumultu¬ 
ary applause, must entirely baffle 
the power of the pen to convey ade¬ 
quately to the reader. This scene of 
enthusiastic rejoicing, accompanied by 
the universal waving of hats and hand- 
kerchitfs from every part of the house, 
continued for nearly ten minutes Du¬ 
ring this period his Majesty continued 
standing and bowing to the audience. 
The curtain rose on his Majesty's en¬ 
trance, and exhibited the whole com¬ 
pany of the performers of this theatre, 
filling nearly the whole body of the 
stage. As soon as hia Majesty took 
his scat, the company and the orches¬ 
tra struck up the national anthem of 
** God save the King,” at the conclu¬ 
sion of 4i.ch Verse of which, a raptu¬ 
rous shout of approbation was set up. 

His Majesty looked extremely wefl, 
and, we are happy to say, appeared to 
enjoy the most perfect health and spi¬ 
rits He was dressed in a plain mili¬ 
tary suit of dark blue, with golden 
aiguillettcj!. The Duke of York sat 
op his right, in a field marshal’s uni¬ 
form, and the Duke of Clarence was 
on the kft of bis Majesty, in his uni. 
form as aHmiral of/he fleet At the 
baSu>of the Box were tiiel<»'d in wait- 
rag, and the master of the horse, his 
Grace the^Duke o| Montrose, as ivell 
as th6 other usual attendauts forming 
the respective suites of his Majesty 


([Fas. 

ami fo^al brochers^ Tha <'bcnEiiii|>a«e' 
that occupied by the royal party, was 
occupied by a piait of the voysl aintc,, 
consisting of general ofiicers io uot« 
form, and Admiraf Sir Edmund ’Kesi* 
gle. 

At the conclusion of the opera the 
company again came forward, and 
sung ** God save the King," aifudst- 
the most ecstatic bursts of applause, 
and long and loud continued cheenog* 
The farce was then about io'CQm.> 
mence, but the performers who ap^ 
peared were compelled to retire for a 
ttme,theaudienceinsistingupon “ Rule 
Britannia" being given j which demand 
was compked with, amidst the loudest 
cheers At the conclusion of the farce, 

God save the King” was repeated 
with uni&nimous and ecstatic applause, 
the audience standing up and joining 
in the chorus His Majesty remained 
till the end of the entertainment, with 
the whole of which he seemed to be 
much debghted On having the box, 
he bowed several times in reply to the 
universal cheers and plaudits of the 
house 

On the whole, a more gratifying 
spectacle has never on any occasion 
been witnessed It was an ardent tts- 
tunony of loyal affection and attach, 
ment, which does the highest honour 
to Bittish feeling. 

7th.—KiwG’fa Visit lo Covent- 
Gakden—H is Majesty reached thh 
theatre at within hve minutes of seven 
o’clock, and, on passing the iron gates, 
was cheered with acclamations of 
“ Long hve King George the IV. I" 

The concourse was ex^ssive, but, 
in ccpsequence of adopting the wise 
precaution of opening the doors" half 
an hour earlier than usual, the pres¬ 
sure watvcomparatively trivial. The* 
theatre was filled immediately on xta 
opening, and the spectacle which it 
presented was grand Every seat in 
every hna commanding but a glimpse 
of that which the King was to occupy, 
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bees tsken* a«|0v«iiy 
boir iirttae bouse was crowded' to ttu 
otrevftowdotigr bejbre t|ie commenoe- 
ment of tbe play. Nor was this a^ ; 
the ^laas of each door that looked to¬ 
wards the stage box, was struggled 
for by two, mree, or more sturdy 
Combatants, and in some places where 
scMMf favoured Individual had been ac¬ 
commodated with a chair at the out¬ 
side of a.box, he had the mortification 
to find that his situation, which, from 
us ineligibility, at first appeared se¬ 
cure, was soon taken possession of by 
iiew'COmers The galienes and pit 
were crowded to their extremest li¬ 
mits, and the most eager expectation 
was observable m all parts of the house, 
which frequently manifested itself in 
loud huzzas * 

1 he arrivals of the diffei ent public 
characters who attended in honour of 
the King, occupied the attention and 
plaudits of the immense audience till 
the rise of the curtain The Duke of 
Wcliiogton came about half past six 
He was with some ladies in the Duke 
of Yoik's box, on the right of the 
house He was immediately recog¬ 
nized, and received with the most uni¬ 
versal enthusiasm An attempt at faass- 
ing began with two or three indivi¬ 
duals when the applause had subsided, 
but upon <.hi8 ofience, the general ac¬ 
clamation was still more loudly renew¬ 
ed. His grace bowed repeatedly Lord 
Exmouth, who sat on the same side in 
the dress circle, was applauded oft co¬ 
ming in, and the same respect waa^Mitd 
to die Duke de Frias, and some Other 
of foreig^ ambassadors In fiset, 
the house was a great levee, with- the 
people admitted to take a share in 
leimg respect to their Sovereign. 

The play was 

ita commencement, the clamour, m 
canseq'uence of the crushing in the pit, 
was to loud that the playui s were ob¬ 
liged to pause ; but the^noise eventu- 
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allf aabsidtid* HfflilafMty'Pkdd gi^ 
aiMentiott to the perfotlasalice, rnid^'Cs- 
peaally to the musical part bf it.' 
this 8ub|ec^ he* frequently cemversed' 
With his right and left hand snpport- 
ers He applauded, the performer!^* 
and cheered them m several instances 
with the exclamation, ** Bravo i** 
Sometimes he used hts glass to look 
round the house He recognized the 
Occupant of one of the private boxes 
on the opposite side of the house, and 
Saluted the party with much affability 
and condescension, at the same time 
directing the attention of the Duke of 
York to the individualthus honoured. 
Between the acts he occasionally stood, 
always bowing to the plaudits which 
were reiterated at every interval, and 
frequently placing his hand on his heart 
while doing 80 At the«nd of the play 
“ Rule Britannia” was sung His Ma¬ 
jesty joined m the chorus, andlistened 
to thsrwhole with evident gratification 
The singers were retiring, when “God 
save the King” was again called for. 
The demand was vehemently enforced, 
and the singers returned When they 
got through the lines— 

“ Scatter Jbi^ enemies. 

And make them tall,*’ 

the thunders of applause whi^ bun^ 
forth made every thing else inaudible 
The first lines of the last stanza— 

“ Thy choicest gifts m store 

On G£Oit&£ be pleased to pour— 

Ijong may he reign 

were taken up in the eantw manner, 
and the vocalists on the stage were 
again obliged to pdUse We say on 
the stage, for at intervals tlw whole 
house lent their voices ^ 4Well 
loyal and patriotic strain.’ Dunn^'i^ 
progress of the pantomime, .the nstbi-^ 
irty of his Majesty wys strongly exci¬ 
ted by flie drolle)^ jrf Grimaldi^ and 
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tb« grotesque combinations o£ the 
piece. When it terminated^ ♦* God 
save the King” was again loudlj calh 
e4 and sung amidst a ^rct ewal of 
the acclamations. But in all the. in- 
kervajs of tUeplay^* the house had been 
m an uproar of applause The few 
attempts made to oifeudy and they 
were extremely few and partial were 
instantly overwhelmed with somethiiig 
of a generous shame that such feelings 
should disturb a British audience 

F/om the Times, 

We cannot ^lose our account of 
tlie proceedings of this important even¬ 
ing, for so Its probable influence on 
the national politics and even charac¬ 
ter may entitle it to be called, without 
mentiuniiig some facts that have come 
to our knowledge, and circumstances 
tliat have pass^ under our observa¬ 
tion, tending to illustrate the nature 
and compoaJtion of the audiencesfrom 
which the testimonies of loyal feeling 
have emanated The diiHculty and 
danger of gaming admission to the pit 
31*0 well known, and nothing cim be 
more reasonable, therefore, than that 
It should be U ft to fi ec and fair com¬ 
petition Yet we are assured that per¬ 
sons, the known or avowed supporters 
of the'^present administration, have 
been allow e>d, on both evenings, to 
take tbeir choice of stations, previous¬ 
ly to the opening of the doors We 
are aloo informed, that iti o oj the City 
niagi sit ales h£|ve been particularly on 
the alert in beating Up Jor rccruUt,^ for 
the expness puipoee of cheering his 
during hts visits to the theatres, 
and we have reasons for believing that 
a bcrutvi)>, something resembling that 
excrcise^iq the cisculation of tickets 
late loyal dinner in the city, has 
taken place with the applicants for 
boxes, aryl that the whole in the 
dres# circlewcD reseKed £nr 


persm^ 4epHn(leist u», or 
mthi thegon^mmnt ff^ices. 

We are driven, then, to, the pamM 
conclusion,,that the measures pursued 
by his Maiesty’s mimiters have 
t^r royal blaster m such aaiiuauou, 
that he cannot be receded evep mtk 
these tmpcifect demansirations of j<ty^ 
covnpnsed in the Ivnnted circuit 
plaudiouhe, hu my other than a Hail¬ 
ed audience s 

Obseroaticms by the Couiier, 

i 

We know that it is scarcely worth 
while to refute this piece of gratuitous 
malignity j but a few f irtb deserve tO 
be stated. Witli respect to Drury- 
lane, it is a truth which may be easUy 
ascertained, that nearly the whole of 
the boxes were idled by persons who 
had taken places fnto or, three weeU 
be/orCy for Miss Wilson’s peiformanee 
of Mundane Nay, in our hearing, 
one oi the proprietors of the theatre 
lamented this circumstance^ observtog, 
that if his Majesty Rad selected 
followiny night, it would have been 
of more benefit to the treasury of the 
theatre} but that on Tuesday mgtit 
they were sure of a full house. Here, 
therefore, was an audience promiscu¬ 
ously assembled, and the manner, con¬ 
sequently, in which they received tli 
King, is a decisive test of public opi¬ 
nion. It may almost be said, indeed* 
that the public weie taken by sut- 
prise, for it was not till late on Sun¬ 
day evemiig, (a day when news fiom 
a theatre circulate the least,) that^is 
M^esty seut his commands to Drui y- 
lane, and only one Morning Paper,of 
Monday announced the ciicumstance 
There viias, therefore, neither ti^me nor 
opportunity < lor < packing mr audi¬ 
ence,* even if there had exi^tcdi J^hc 
disposition, which it is ridiculoua Jto 
suppose. Then, as to the statement, 
that the pit vitas suffered to be pte-oc- 
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pefdcura wild, k WM kAdWn, 
would greet his Majesfy id d loyal 
rnatmer. With respect to Drurydane, 
we can ptodttee several pelaods who 
looked idto the pit whto the doors 
were opened, and a perwn was 
there, except about half<a>dozen orange 
^women The whole of those who fill¬ 
ed the pit, came in by the pay doors, 
as On other nights. With respect to 
Coventvgarden, though we do not yet 
know the fact so decisively, we have 
no doubt we shall be enabled to make 
the same undeniable assertion in its 
favour. One fact, however, we do 
know } that persons applied for places 
in the boxes, who, it was certainly 
known, would not be among the least 
vehement, in the expressions.of their 
loyalty and attachment, and they ap- 
plwd in wun. To what a desperate 
state the haters of loyalty must be re¬ 
duced, when they can venture upon 
statements such as these,*—statements, 
which almost every one who reads 
them, IS able to deny, from his 'own 
knowledge of their fabricated charac¬ 
ter. It IS worth while, too, to ob¬ 
serve the sort of testimony upon which 
the Timea founds its assertions. It be** 
gtne by stating, that it will mention 
* some facta which have come to t^tr 
knowled«e»w&A circumstances that have 
passed under their observaticiif &c., 
yet, each of its * £sct6,* sk thiey are 
called, and each of its * drcumstances,* 
are introduced thus—* we are atsidred 
that persons/ &c, * we are also tn- 
j^rtned that two of the city mtgis- 
thites,' (8^.,^nd ‘we have reasonsfbr 
believing^&c. These are wh« fehh 
Times calls ‘ facts* and ‘ circumstantes' 
that have passed under its * moH ohsor- 
wUton** Miserable task ! To be hunt¬ 
ing through all the tortuous paths of 
mdignant surmise, and wretched con¬ 
jectures—and for what ? To traduce, 
to degrade, and vilify a loyal, noble- 
annd^ people, who love their King, 
VOL. SIV. PART II 


and who have seized the first OMsntu- 
nky that was afforded them, of mai* 
festing that lovp, in a way which is an- 
nihilatim to the hopes of a We and 
desperate faction, who harm been tofiU 
ing these Six nionths>to produce a very 
difierent state of popular feeling'* ^ 
7th.—Tuesday's Gazette contains 
loyal addresses to his Majesty,from the 
freeholders and other inhabitants of 
Clapliam, Surrey} from the mayor, 
^aldermen, freemen, &c of the borou^ 
of Helleston, Cornwall; from the 
mayor,bailiffs, burgesses, Scc,of North¬ 
ampton I from the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Alcester, 
Warwickshire $ from the gentlemen, 
clergy, farmers, &c. of the parishes of 
Boxford, Assington, Mtlden, and Gro¬ 
ton, in the hundred of Babergh, Suf¬ 
folk ; from the inhabitants of the roy¬ 
al burgh of Stirling ; from the pro¬ 
vost, magistrates, and town council of 
the royal burgh of Elgin; from the 
Iwal 'and independent Grand Lodge 
of Ancient Druids of the town of Not¬ 
tingham; from the rector, curate, 
churchwardens, overseers, and inhabi¬ 
tants of the parish of Wold, North* 
amptonshue; from the magistrates, 
clergy, and mhabitanf s of Wmhngton, 
Somersetshire; from the provost, ma- 
mstrates, and council of Pkislsy; from 
the minister, churchwardenii, and in¬ 
habitants of the parish of Much Wen- 
iock, Salop; from the mayor, alder¬ 
men, freemen, and inhabitants of the 
borough of East Looe, and the clergy 
and inhalntaota of the pansh oi St 
Martins, near Looe, Duloe, and Tal- 
land, Cornwall; from the maj^strates, 
clergy, gentry, and inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Bradford, 
Wikshire; from the patronof the pre¬ 
sident, vice-president, ahSl^lain^nhd 
members of the D^yshireioyafT^ue 
Blue Club; froM^he inim1»tant8»of 
the dl|i8ian e^°Wl4lgtoii,«com]^stng 
the hundreds cf Wtnter^e, Bemp* 
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fttojie, and BteatHniraMWHn^on, So¬ 
mersetshire ; froto the high tthertif end 
freeholders of tb^ coocity of Denbigh ; 
from the bishpp^ dean, archdedlbon, ru¬ 
ral deans, prebendaries, and parochial 
clergy of the diocese of Chichester ; 
from the sub-dean and prebendaries of 
the cathedral church of Durham ; from 
the ministers and elders of the presby¬ 
tery of Biggar ; from the citx^iis and 
inhabitants of Rochester; from the 
vicar, chuichwardens, and inhabitants 
of the parish of Bamptou, Oxford¬ 
shire, from the mayoi, bailiffs, bur- 

g sses, &c. of the borough of Clifton 
artmouth Hardness, from the bish¬ 
op, dean^ and prebendaries, archdea¬ 
cons, chaticeDor, and clergy of the dio¬ 
cese of Winchester; and the warden, 
fellows, and masters of St Maryt Win- 
ton College, from the nobdity, gen¬ 
try, clergy, and freeholders of the 
county of Derby; from the mayor, 
recorder, bailiff, burgesses. See of the 
town and borough of Plymptoo-Rarle, 
Devonshire , from the landholders, te¬ 
nants, and others, of Eccles, in the 
county of Berwick ; from the free¬ 
holders, justices of the peace, heritors, 
clergy, &c. of the stewartry of Ork¬ 
ney, from the freehoidem and inha¬ 
bitants of the parish of Marlborough, 
With the town of Salcoipbe, Devon¬ 
shire } fhim t^e mayor, aldermen, ca¬ 
pital burgesses, &c. of the borough of 
Budbury, Suffolk; from the sovereign, 
burMssea, freemen, &c. of the town 
of Kinsale, and its liberties; from the 
gentlemen, clergy,^ i8cc- of the town 
and vicinity of BaUyinoney, in the 
county ofcAntnm^ from the county 
of.'l’yrone ; from the nobility, clergy, 
gentnr, and freeholders, of |he county 
of £uke<my ; from the gentryafclergy, 
&c. of ^ town of Barren, in the 
coiilnty of Clare ; ffpin the inhalmaitts 
of#thi, town of Donmaoway and its 
neighbourhood; from , the nobdity, 
gentletaen, ^«i%i<'ireehull^rs of 
the Queen’s County; from the iioble- 


men, mntleiiien, clergy* and finehoid- 
ers ot the county of Cork , from the 
corporation and inbabitantsof the town 
and borough of Ckmakilty, and its 
neighbourhood ; from the portreeve, 
burgesses, and freemen of the emrpo- 
rdtion of Irishtown, Kilkenny, frooi 
the noblemen, clargy, gemkiuen, and 
freeholders of the county of DeitriHr; 
from the nobility, clergy, gentry, and 
freeholders of the couoty of Longford; 
from the noblemen, gentlemen, clergy, 
and freeholders of the county of Wick¬ 
low ; from the corporation of shoe¬ 
makers of the city of Dublin, oi; guild 
of the Blesaffid Virgin Mary ; from the 
master, wardens, and brethren oi the 
corporation of tanners, Dublin; from 
the master, wardens, and eommcMialty 
of the corporation of apothecaries of 
the city ot Dublin ; from the govern¬ 
ors, gentkmen, cleigy, and freehold¬ 
ers resident within the parishes of Bal- 
tingUss, Ballymne, Donoughmore, 
Dionard, KiUranalagb, Kiltegan, and 
Stratford on Slaney, and parts of the 
parishes of Dunlavin, Hacketstown, 
and Timolin, m the county of Wick¬ 
low ; frord the bishop, archdeacon, and 
chapter,> and clergy of the diocese of 
Llsndaff; fmm tlie nobihty, gentry, 
clergy, and freeholders of the county 
of Salop; from the high sheriff, nobi¬ 
lity, magistrates, gentry, clergy, and 
freeholders of the county of Biint; 
from the nobdity,»gentry, clergy* and 
freeholders of the county of Armagh 
—V An alarming fire broke out m 
the Hill-faottse at Sunbury distillery, 

< near Edinburgh. The whole was so 
instantly in frame, that the ibof fell m 
almost immediately This part of the 
manufactory being fortunately sepa¬ 
rate from the rest, the fire wa« got 
under without spreading farther. -An 
unfortunate accident occurred^ ^pon 
this occasion. Some people had sta¬ 
tioned themselves on a very slight 
scaffolding* which, after some time, 
gave way, and six individuals ^ were 
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‘ prftdpkatM to the groimd*' from a 
eoniiderable height-M^aUiog in a clus- 
%er npon each other on a very rough 
piece of ground, foUr of them were se¬ 
verely hurt The pneimsea befeng to 
Messrs J. Haig and Son, and are rally 
insured in the Sun Fire Office. 

— An eKtraordinary case of suicide 
"BSs occurred in Italy t A Frenchman, 
l^ouis Cantre, of Nantes, has projected 
hiihselfinto the crater of Vesuvius* A 
memqrandum has been found of hts 
deliberate inteotian so to do. 

IStb-x-A fine steam vessel was 
launched from the building-yard of 
Messrs R and A Carswell, Ureenock, 
intended to ply between Leith and 
London, aud.to call at some of the in¬ 
termediate ports. She is called the 
Mountameer, and is a very strong as 
well as an elegantly built vessel-—ss 
104* feet keel, and will be propelled by 
two engines, each of 40-hor8e powers 
constructed by Mr Napier of Glasgow. 
The Mountaineer is intended to com¬ 
mence runniog by the beginning of 
April, and promises to be a great ac¬ 
commodation to travellers between the 
capitals of the two kingdoms, as it is 
expected, from the hoe form of the 
vessel, and immense power of the en¬ 
gines, that the passage will be s«com. 
plisbed, on an average, ill the short 
space of 60 hours. 

19th — A duel attended with fatal 
consequences, and which has made a 
great sensation in the literary worldi 
was fought on Friday evening, the 
16th February, in a field between 
6halk Faim^ Tavern and Fnmrose 
HilTTin tisfe vicinity of London, The 
parties in this unhappy conflict were 
Mr j^ohn Scott, the avowed editor ^qf 
the London Magazine^ and Mr Chri^ 
tie, a friend of the supposed conductor 
of iilackwood’s Magazine—Mr John 
Gtbson Lockhart, of Edinburgh. 

« The original cause of quarrel be¬ 
tween these gentlemen, had its nse in 
a senes of three articles which appear¬ 


ed in the London Mngdztne, dtsenis- 
mg the conduct and itkfahagement of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and regarded 
by Mil Lockhart as oflensive t6 his 
feelings, and injurious to his hdnoqi*. 
Mr Christie, as the friend of Mr Lock¬ 
hart, waited upon Mr Scott, to de¬ 
mand an explanation of the articles in 
question, and in fact to require a pub- 
lie apology for matter, which he con¬ 
sidered personally offensive to himself, 
or such other satisfaction as a gentle¬ 
man was entitled to This interview 
led to others, as well as to a corre¬ 
spondence, in which much warmth was 
expressed. 

To prevent miaapprehensioir of what 
had occurred, Mr bcott pubbshed hia 
statement of the transactions to which 
he had been a party This was follow, 
ed by a statement on the part of Mr 
Lockhart, which was followed by a 
second statement from the pen of Mr 
Scott, in which he treated the con¬ 
duct of Mr Lockhart with great as- 
erity, and defended the course which 
e had pursued with considerable 
warmth. Then followed a counter- 
statemwit from Mr Christie, which, 
we lament to say, led to the event we 
are about to describe In this counter¬ 
statement, Mr Christie applied, as 
from himself, epithirti^ to Mr Scott, 
that he could not, cmtsistmly with 
his own feelings as a gentleman, suffer 
to pass with impunity. He, in con¬ 
sequence, as soon as the statement 
in question met his eye, proceeded 
with his fmnd Mr Patmore to Mr 
C.’a lodgings, and demanded an apo- 
logy, or instant satisfaction. Mr C. 
refused the former, and expressed his 
readiness, without loss of time, to grant 
the latter. 

The matter having comd^to thi| 48 . 
sue, It was agreed that they Should 
meet, with as httle delay as ^ssible, 
at Chalk Farm | imd thitheir they pro¬ 
ceeded* as already ^ateSl, at nine o'¬ 
clock the same night. Mr Scott was 
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atleadSd hy h{8 fri)tfn(i' Mr Patmore, 
and by Mr Pettigrew, aTme<jlica! gen- 
tkman of Spring Oard€;jtis> The moon 
shone with brightness, so that 4ne par¬ 
ty had a full opportunity of seeing 
each other, and, having taken their 
ground, they fired two shots together 
The result of the second fire was fatal 
to Mr Scott, who received his antago¬ 
nist’s ball in his groin, and fell. Eve¬ 
ry assistance which the circumstances 
would permit was afforded him, and he 
was conveyed on a shutter to Chalk 
Farm Tavern, where he was laid on a 
bed in an almost hopeless state. Mr 
Christie and^ his second, Mr Trail, 
then retired. 

Mr Scott was never in a condition 
to be removed from the tavern to 
which he was carried, and lingered 
until Tuesday the 27th„ when he died. 


MARCH. 

Ist —A Coroner’s Inquest was held 
upon Mr Scott’s body ; and the evi¬ 
dence of the physician who attended 
him during his illness was laid before 
them Dr G Darling, the person in 
question, referred in his testimony td 
a memor^dunl which he made of what 
Mr Scotnsaidto him. Mr Scott, re- 
ferripg to Kis wound on Saturday 
morning, between nine and ten o’clock, 
said, ** This ought not to have taken 
place ; I su^ct some great miama- 
nagement—there w^aa no occasion for 
a second fire After a short pause, he 
proceeded-*-^^ All 1 reqmn^ from Mr 
Christie was a declaration that he 
meant no reflection on Uiv character. 
This he*qcfuaed, aud th# meeting be¬ 
came inevitahle the field Mr C 
behaved well; and, when aU was ready 
for the first fire, he Cjill^ out-—* Scott, 
you must not stand ; 1 see your 
head above the lioiYaoh; you give me 
aa advantage ’ 1 believe be coiild have 


Mt me thch if he liked, Aftisrthe pfak 
tois were relbaded, and every thing 
ready for a second fire, Mr Trail Cal& 
ed out—* Now, Mr Chnstie, toke^ 
your atm, and do not throw away 
your advantage, as you didilaat tiitoe.’ 
I called out immediately, f Whtttf 
did not Mr Christie fire at me?* I was 
answered by MrPatnfore, *Tottmn9l 
not speak $ ’tis now of no use to talk i 
you have nothing tiow for it )but fiJ. 
rmg' The signal was immediatdiy 
given, we fired, and I fell.** Deceased 
expressed' himself satisfied with Mi 
Christie’s conduct, whom he descri¬ 
bed as Very kind to him after he waa 
wounded. 

Mr T. J Pettigrew, the surgeon, 
who had, attended Mr Scott to the 
field, after describing the nature of the 
wound, stated that Mr Christie asked 
him what he thought of the wound 
He raplied, he feared it was mortal, in 
the healing of Mr Scott; when he ad¬ 
dressed Mr Scott, and expressed a wish 
** that be bad been in Mr Scott*6 n- 
tuation, rather than Mr Scott should 
have been wounded by him ** Mt 
Scott then said, ** Whatever may he 
the issue of this case, 1 beg you all to 
bear in remetnbranoe, that eVery thmg 
has been fair and honourable.** Wit¬ 
ness being asked if he did not hear ft 
said on tM gronnd by Mr Christie, 
tbit he had fired down the field t ’ rc- 

f lied,—“ MrClkriatie said, * Why was 
permitted to fire a second time > I 
discharged my pistcd down the field 
bdFore ; I could do no more * ** These 
expressions were made, in^consequench 
of some altercation Svhich tbok place 
between the seconds Mr Christie took 
Mr Scott by the hand after he was 
wounded, ahd witness desired ham to 
stand away, Mr Scott being at^that 
time about to faint Mr Patmore^nbi- 
ted to witness some days after thh oe- 
currence, that if Mr Christie and his 
fnend had agreed that he sboidd not 
return Mr Scott’s fire, Mr Christie's 





£mnd^wi» |lk)ui!i4» *i%r ihe-Aret ??o? 
have ^commfiiiieated ^ biflU 4he con* 
duct jittrtftedfby Mf Chfifttie* of which 
he (Mr Patfnore) wa« oa^ircly J^gno- 
rant. 

The Juryv after dehb^attng about 
half aa hour, returned a verdict of 
IVt^l Murder against Mr Christie, 
'^r Trail, and Mr Paimore. The co¬ 
roner accordingly issued bis ^varraot 
for theur apprehension* It is sa^ the 
arti^s' wiU delivee themselves up in 
ue tune to take their trials 

,5j;h •—WuiTBHAUn —* ISesterday 
rooming, soon after one o’clock, died, 
at the age of twelve weeks, her High¬ 
ness Elizabeth, only daughter of ms 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence, to the great gnef of his Majes¬ 
ty, and: of all the royal family*-—JLon- 
don Gasxiie, 

lOtb —FimcftM. or the Princess 
Elie th,—T his fnormng,at a quaiv 
ter past seven, the coffin was put n|to 
a coach and six belonging to his Ma¬ 
jesty, m which were two gentlemen of 
the Duke’s household, and set off for 
Windsor. Only one mourning coach 
and SIX followed The procession w as 
escorted by a detachment of the 10 th 
huasai s. The procession reached Wind¬ 
sor Chapel shortly after two o’clock, 
and the body was buried with the usual 
solemnities in the royid vault. 

11th —This morning, Robert Dal- 
rymplie, Esq a gentleman of distin¬ 
guished family and most extensiye pro¬ 
perty, residing, when in town, at l^o 
, 5, Manchester-square, having taken 
'tire^C^t, and dressed himself for the 
pufpose ^ going to churcht in a fit jof 
delmum, with a large pistol, blew out 
his brains in hia dressing-room. In¬ 
formation of the circumstance was sent 
to Mr Stirling, the Coroner, and on 
Monday mght a Jury was impanelled 
«t the deceased’s house, and the affair 
wal kept as private as possible. We 
wre^ however, able to lay before our 


readers the evi<|lence which wat taken 
kelbrt the Coroner. There v^edbout 
eighteen Jurymen present, and most of 
them ^ere private friends of the de¬ 
ceased 

Rjcbard Hollet,,butler to the de¬ 
ceased, had lived with him sixteen 
years j he was pretty well in health, 
during the last month, excepting the 
last two or three days, during wluch 
time he was low and desponding. 
About SIX weeks ago the deceasi^ 

‘ was unwell, and his spirits were great¬ 
ly depressed. He rose on Sunday 
morning about his usual hour, and 
breakfasted $ he was a very short time 
at his breakfast; indeed, lately he had 
secluded himself very much—had re¬ 
mained in his dressing-room longer 
than he formerly did, and as soon as 
he had taken his meals, left the table 
in haste, not seeming to enjoy h» food 
On Sunday morning, about half past 
eleven o'clock, he (witness) was wait¬ 
ing for the deceased to go to church, 
and expecting his bell to nng{ he stop¬ 
ped in the ball to open the door and 
let him out, and was alarmed at the 
report of a pistol, and at the noise 
caused by something falling. He ran 
to the deceased's room, and m a small 
cabinet adjoroing his dressing-room, 
he found him lying on his back, grasp¬ 
ing with his right hand a |aj|re pistol 4 
the place was filled with smoke, and 
the contents of the pistol had entered 
his head on the ngbt side, which was 
bleedingi, and terribly shattered. He 
alarmed tbe family, and raised the de¬ 
ceased's head till a surgeon came, who 
arrived almost immediate^; the de¬ 
ceased was unable to speak, though 
he raised his arms up and down s^e- 
ral times, and seemed in the^ost ex- 
crumatiog agony;. He eij^pired at 
past two on Sun^y afttrnooii, ^ 

The Rev, Hiomas Wright, lEctor 
of a place m Bunks, deposed, that he 
had Mown tb^^ileceaswl for 19 years. 
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In Sepleinber last, he went into the 
country with him, an4 spent six weeks. 
The deceased toole his gun on purpotre 
to shoot, but he was sb depr((^sed m 
his spirits, that he could take no re¬ 
creation, not* Join in the sports of the 
field. The ffreat change in his dispo¬ 
sition was the subject of conversation 
and Surarise among his fnends, for he 
was before that time the life and spirit 
of the company. He afterwards sel¬ 
dom joined in the company, but se¬ 
cluded himself, and frequently was ob¬ 
served to ejaculate '' Oh God 1’* and 
to mutter in an extraordinary manner 
in self-communication He had no 
doubt of the deceased being deranged, 
for he was a most pious and amiable 
man when in his proper senses, and 
would have been the last man to have 
committed such an act, if he had not 
been bereft of his reason. * 

General Pointz deposed, that he 
was the intimate friend of the decea¬ 
sed, who was a most amiable charac¬ 
ter, and truly religious He had re¬ 
gularly attended church, and partaken 
of the sacrament with bith. He had 
known him since 1796 He had been 
in a nervous state, and his mind was at 
times 80 absent, that, when questions 
were put to him, he gave no diiect an¬ 
swers, but sighed deeply, and appear¬ 
ed dejectt^l. 

The Jury took a view of the corpse; 
It was lying in the same position as 
when first seen by the butler; the 
pistol lay on the ground by the de¬ 
ceased’s side, who, before he shot him¬ 
self, had attired himself m an elegant 
suit of clothes.'^'Some of the Jury ex¬ 
pressed doubts of the deceased being 
in k state of lunacy After tome dis¬ 
cussion ^e following verdict was re¬ 
corded —deceased caused his 
owK death by shooting himself with a 
pistol, being at the Utne in a state of 
tempordry derangement." 

Lord Rduert SeyiboUr, and several 


noblemen and gentlemen, weropri!*ent, 
to give evidence if required, but it was 
thought unnecessary to cxainine them, 
The deceased has left an income of 
10,0001 per annum. 

At the age of twenty* Mr Dal- 
ryrople married his first cousin, Miss 
Browning, the grand-daughter of a 
gentlemau of pfoperti% residing near' 
Epsom, m Surrey. To this lady he 
was most affectionately attached ; but 
before they had been marned twelve 
months, she died of a decline His 
grief for the loss of this young lady 
16 not to be described, and there is 
little doubt but that his excessive me¬ 
lancholy for her loss (although after 
the lapse of more than twenty years,) 
was the cause of hia lamentable death 
He has b^en often observed to gaze on 
her picture for hours together, and at 
last has been heard to exclaim —** O 
God • what a loss Pve had !” He al¬ 
ways wore her miniature in his bosom, 
and in his will he ordered, that when¬ 
ever he died, his body should be operi- 
ed, and that the miniature of his wife 
should be tied round his heart, which 
has been done. 

— ClfARIT 'IBLE BENEPACnoNS 
The late Mr James Hayes, of Gteat 
Surrey-street, Black friars Road, Lon¬ 
don, has, by hw will, left the follow¬ 
ing extensive charitable donations, viz 

L.S00 bank stock to Bethlcm Hospu 
tal 

L 10,000 three per cents to Christ's 
Ilospit^, to be distributed in annuities of 
K.10 each, to blind persons, according to 
the late Mr Iletherington's deed-**! ” 

L-10,000 ditto to Cnmt’s Hospital) for 
the general uses of the charity 

L 5000 ditto to the London Hospital 

L 5000 ditto to St Luke’s Ho^tal for 
Lunatics 

L 5000 ditto to the Deaf and Dumb 
Charity , 

L 5000 ditto to the School for Indigent 
Blind 

L.5000 ditto to the National Socict). 
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' L,4p00 ditto to the parish of Barkthg* 

in Sussex. 

L 1000 ditto to the parish of lattle Il¬ 
ford, Essex 

t 1000 ditto to thep^h of St Cahrielj 
Fcnchurch Street 

LSOOO ditto to the parish of Chiist- 
dturch, Surrey 

L 5000 ditto to the Corporation of Sick 
and Manned Seamen, m the merchants^ 
service. 

L/200 to the poor of the Coini>any of 
Glastt-sdlcrs And 

L Too to the poor of AUhollows Stain¬ 
ing, Mark Lane. 


APRIL 

a 

1st*—An inquisition was taken at 
Eton, before the coroner for the dis¬ 
trict, at the Christopher Arms, oppo¬ 
site the college, on the body of Mr An- 
gerstein, a promising youth of seven¬ 
teen ytars, the son of J. J Anger- 
stem, Lsq M P It appeared in evi¬ 
dence, that the deceased was pursuing 
his studies at Eton College On Tues. 
day last he went in a small skiff on the 
Thames, and rowed about two miles 
beloyv Windsor bridge, wheir^e drop¬ 
ped one of his oars into the water | in 
leaning over to recover it, he fell into 
the river. No assistance being at hand, 
before any one could reach the spot, 
he had sunk to rise no more The 
body was not found for some days, 
but a reward of 1001 being offered 
for It, the fishermen found it and coo- 
veyecki^^to Eton. 

phis evening, about six o^- 
clock, a high pressure steam-boiler at 
Lochrin 4istillery, Edinburgh, burst 
with a tremimdous explosion, by which 
two of the workmen were killed in¬ 
stantaneously A gentleman fiom the 
country, who was viewing the pre¬ 
mises, also received some little injury 
Part of the boiler was thrown a dis¬ 
tance of 50 or 60 yaids, which, falling 


on the top of the maab-hpuse, 4estroy* 
ed the roof. No serious nusduef hap¬ 
pened in the neighbourhoodf^altbough 
the bnelts and*fraginetits were thrown 
a consmerable distance. ^ Many mirSt- 
cotous escapes were made , in parti¬ 
cular one, where ft safety-valve feU 
through the roof of a small tenement, 
at a distance of from 200 to 300 yards, 
in which a woman had momentarily 
quitted the spot on which it lodged. 
The names 4>f the unfortunate men 
•who were killed, are William Falconer 
and Hugh M*Kay; both of whom have 
left widows, the former seven, and the 
latter six children. 

10th -—The great number of steam 
vessels which are about to be employ¬ 
ed from the port of Leith, present a 
gratifying proof of the enterpnzing 
spirit of the age Two steam packets, 
upwards of 400 tops each, with 100 
horse.power, are now almost ready for 
sea, to be employed between London 
and Leith They are intended entirely 
for passengers, and arc to have upwards 
of 100 beds. It is calculated they will 
make the passage m sixty hours, inde¬ 
pendent of wind and tide One of 
them, the City of Edinburgh, was 
launched on Saturday the 31 st ultimo, 
from Wigiamaud Green's yard. Black- 
wall, and went oft tn grand style, be¬ 
ing the largest steam vessel ^cr built 
in Great Britain ; and the other, of 
equal sixe, wiU be ready in a few days. 
These vessels, we learn, will cost up¬ 
wards of L 20,000 each 
—- On Thursday the 5tli mstant, a 
beautiful steam packet was launched 
at Perth, intended to establish a more 
rapid communication betwiien Leith 
and the north of Scotland. This«is 
the longest vessel ever known to have 
been built in the Xafi and thflargest 
steam boat ever bdilt in SeitfEland. 

18 128 feet in length, 40 feet in breadth, 
coppered in the bends, with head, 
quarter galleries, and is be prppeU- 
ed by two engines, iO-horse power 
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each Tbb Tcasiel f^ 

Monday laftt, ytjber^ li$i jengtp«» «re to 
be {ut on bo9r4^ ,We understand that 
the enterpnaing ownera have^ootber 
of similar diniensioiiB bulging, with 
the view of ^stahlishiog a regular com- 
tnunicatioi^ hy both snipsi along8(;^t]Mf 
whpte coast betwixt Leith and Xnven* 
ness. There are steam vessels plymg 
on the Caledonian Canah and» vmos it 
is finished, the tounatf embarking at 
|^ondon,on board any of the magnifi’- 
cent and powerful steam vessels Utely 
launched there for the northern trade, 
may visit Edinburgh, Aberdeen, In¬ 
verness, and Glasgow, and reach X<i« 
verpool, in these conveyances alone, 
within ten days. This circuit is about 
1200 mdea, and, in good weather, 
could easily be made in 150 hours; 
thus allowing tlie traveller 90 hours 
ashore out of the ten days The pas¬ 
sage money, including provisions* in 
best cabin, would be below L«3, Ss. 

11 th.*—Extract of a letter, dated in 
the Convent of Augustin^, Manilla, 
October 18, 1820 *— 

** I address you from^this convent, 
in the deepest state of affliction and 
distress. The hornble> and afflicting 
events which have passed in Manilla, 
since the 9th of the current month, 
have thrown ^nto a state deli- 
num a^ stupor,, which almdlt de¬ 
prives me of the faculty of commum- 
catiflg what I would wish to relate, 

** On the 1st of this month a tre¬ 
mendous gale of westerly wind, accom¬ 
panied by a heavy fall of ram, occa¬ 
sioned a rise in the waters of the lake, 
far above its usualieveLand inundated 
all the lowlands of Manilla On the 
2 d» the water began to subside; and 
in consequence ot the dreadful com- 
motioif^n the lake^ prpoeeding from 
th|^torjieitW^luch {toured into it from 
the BUI rounding mountains, as well as 
from the mass of filth and nastiness 
which iiadbeen left on its ban|ts, sent 
forth a mixture of water aad u^ection 


itt> tbasdr* .vlhM* has pr^Ui^ilR l^i- 
demiod dis^e, to whidh thowsaoi^ 
have fallen vibthpa- ^ ^ 

** The nati^^ {j^ulatiaa, eitWr from 
bbnd igooraiH:e»[ orlmfiaenced ui<th<&r 
opuHons by t^ose who do not wish the 
foreigners weU, i[for reasons ^wbichT 
wdl explain m a narrative i am prepaid 
nng of the fiicts,)L unegined that, thf" 
Trench residents had poisoned the lake 
and nver* which runs from tt tOvtards 
ManfUa—'making this a preh>Ree<'to 
assassinate and plunder not only the 
Trench, but aU strangers without dis¬ 
crimination. * 

« The hornble design was carrijcd 
into effect on the 9th of the current 
month in Bmondo, the suburbs of Ma¬ 
nilla, commencing first wAh the Treach, 
and ultimately with all strangers,.with¬ 
out distinction of nation, < , 

Twenty-five gentlemen, captains, 
and supercargoes, of the foreign ships 
now m Caviti, including, 1 deeply re¬ 
gret to sSy, my partners, Messrs Shiif- 
falitzsky and Duntzfelt, fell a sacrifice 
to the cruel kmfeof these barbarians; 
and, on the following day, sixteen Qhi- 
nese, who, as they tupposci wsere con¬ 
cerned in the poison plot. u > 

*♦ Ev<^y thing whidi they could 
find in the houses of the uufortunfate 
people, who had fallen victims to the 
fury of these barbarous wretches^ was 
either burnt or earned off. 

The Ims is estimated at 40Ck000 
dollars ; and the different residences 
of the poor innocents, who have been 
so crodly massacred, presejnt the most 
dreary aspect of rapine, murj^r, and 
devastation, not to he desenoedv >tnd 
never never to he forgotten. 

** The government, though perhaps 
not so eany as might be expectediaf- 
forded all the protection in its power, 
by conducting those who had the gdod 
fortune to escape, into the citadcd of 
Manilla, where they now remain | and 
1 have been humanely and kindly^ re¬ 
ceived mto this convent.** 
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idsy^'MKi’tli^ilppoititea ier ietele>* 
bratioD of hi8 Maje»t]r^tfi>irtfe^ay, the 
tgimt -^i.V^>1fe9j generally cekbrated 
lAirougbiotic titt cottntryi with vwfj 
^^moiAfltrMnon of loyalty andhlattheb- 
tanant to hia Majesty^s perioR The 
pvocee^ngs at Edialnirgh afhd Oka- 
gbw, on the occasion^ #efe of a )rery 
bo^iveroua natutfe, and have been nt- 
iknded With lamentable conaeqtiencea. 
In the tormel’ dtyi one boy was feifled, 
and aViotlier dangerously wounded* by ' 
the bursting of fire>4(rifiSy besides many 
minor casualties. A number of vaga» 
bonds shanked and pelted the soldiers 
whoohad fired z/ea-‘d&‘yote in honour 
the occasion* and porters' baskets 
were tkrowh into the midst of the 
babd^ Some volunteers wAe so an¬ 
noyed* that they were obliged to turn 
round and attack the mob, which they 
did with the butt-end of their muskets* 
tkud gave and received many brtkses 
They succeeded m carrying eight or 
nine prisoners to the police-office A 
^ few panes of glass were broken by a 
mob of sailors snathe evening* who 
brought one of the land-waiters’ boxes 
from Leith in procession* and then 
bttpit If. In Glasgow, squibs and 
rockets rendered the streets danger¬ 
ous About nine in the evening* the 
popidare set two tar-baiYels on fire op¬ 
posite the gaol* and supplied the bon¬ 
fire with all the paling and other com¬ 
bustibles they could seixe. The po¬ 
lice-officers in vain tned to stop these 
depredations. A small party of the 
5tKd£agdbn guards were equally un- 
auccessimL The magistrates next came 
with a party of the list foot, but with 
no'better effeett They were attacked 
with sticks and stones, and some of 
them severely wounded. The X^ird 
Provost and the gaoler were cut on 
fh(* Imd, and several gentlemen near 
othem received hurts. Not one of the 
■f dvagootUkescdped without injury* which 
they boie with exemplary patience 


reififbfcM* end tu^ ]|^fbeCtpie^^o dllp 

e jrse the mob* endeavduring td avofd 
juthte hny one. In tlje <cddrse 
iMt ovc^ions, a Urge “party of tbh 
tnob, tetw* women, and chtld'ren* tum¬ 
bled otef e^ch other, and the cries 6f 
dktress were dreadful. Many atteml>t- 
ed to escape over the wooden bridge* 
which they blocked up by the pres¬ 
sure* and broke down by their weight* 
and a mingled mass fell into the wa- 
• ter; and* though it was too shallow 
to drown them* many limbs were bro¬ 
ken* and other injuries sustained by 
the fall. The police-officers, under 
the direction of the magistrates^ re¬ 
scued the sufferers* and took them to 
the infirmary, and other places of re¬ 
fuge Twenty-six are enumerated with 
broken limbs, and smaller hurts to a 
laager amount One man died almost 
'as soon as he was got out of the wa¬ 
ter A boy was shot in the brain and 
a girl lU the eye, by pistols wantonly 
fired in the streets by the populace 
SOth.—Saturday the SSth being the 
anniversary bf the birth-day of the late 
Lord Viscount Melville* the founda¬ 
tion of the Monument erecting to his 
memory in the centre of St Andrew’e 
Square* Edinburgh* by the royal na¬ 
vy and marines of the United Enmire* 
was laid by Admiral Sir D,lrid Mlilne* 
KC.B* and Admiral Otway, com- 
mander-tn-chief* assisted by other na¬ 
val officers An appropriate prayer 
was offered up on the occasion by the 
very Reverend Principal Baird. Hie 
current coins of the realm* an Alma¬ 
nack, and several newspapers* were de¬ 
posited m a crystal botfle* hermeti¬ 
cally sealed ; as also an appropnatb lu- 
scription in Latin* on the onp side of * 
a pkte of goldf^and anJ^glish tnlus- 
lation of it on the othg^de. *]^re 
was deposited at the same time* and 
in the same manner* a plate uf silver, 
with* the names of the domnMttee of 
management inscribed upon it. This 
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structure is tu ^ an oMCi represeuta* 
tioii of the celebrated column of Tra* 
]4n at Koine, and must consequfutly 
prove highly omamentit! to the s^eu- 
did metropobs of bootland * ^' 

—Recently,thej:own of Whitehaven 
was thrown into a s tate ofex t reme agita* 
tion, when it was generally known that 
the inflammable air in the colliery be** 
hind the North WaU, called WiUiam 
Pitt, had suddenly caught Are, carrying 
death and destruction to almost every 
living creature within the range of its 
explosion Six men, two boys, three 
girls, and live horses, fell victims p 
the fury of the blast; ^d three more 
pitmen were so severely scorched and 
wounded* that, yre sincerely regret to 
state, but faint hopes are entertained 
of their recovery This shocking ca¬ 
tastrophe, we know, from undoubted 
authority, is not attributable to ne¬ 
glect or want of judgment on the part 
of the stewards or over-men, but was 
occasioned solely by tlie imprudence 
of one of the workmen, who, in order 
the more readily to And a pick which 
he bad mislaid, unfortunately opened 
his safety-lamp. The poor man lived 
long enough to acknowledge his er¬ 
ror, and to repent his temerity.—Car- 
Itde Journal 

Houseless Poor.— The doors of 
this instift’tiun are now closed for the 
season. During the seventy-seven days 
It lias been open, 440 women and 
children, and 769 men, have been shel¬ 
tered, and about 50,600 meals distri- 
buted A considerable number of per¬ 
sons have received permanent relief, 
and many have been placed in situa- 
tioas of obtaining a livelihood ; some 
haw been removed to their respective 
parisbea,j(nd counties, and others re¬ 
stored to t^ir friends under circum- 
stantes of grelt interest. Thus those 
who have benevolently contributed to 
this society, have the gratiAcation of 
redieetJUg, tfiaMn slieltering houseless 


misery, they have saved many of its 
victims from impending rum. 

ArJiiCA.--^U had been long tynce 
resolved, in the council of the Bey, 
that a strong squadron should be ready 
at the beginiung of the spring to sad 
from the port of the Goletta, to cruise 
in the Mediterranean, and to plunder 
the Chtiatiaii vessels which might fall 
in Its way. Nothing had been ne¬ 
glected that could insure the success 
of this formidable entcrprize The 
squadron consisted of nine vessels, well 
equipped, and provided with every ne¬ 
cessary, and with numerous well-dis- 
ciplined crews. The brass cannon (not 
to mention those of iron) amounted to 
300. The 5th of this month all the 
vessels were assembled in the harboqr 
of the GSletta ; the 6th was Axed for 
putting to sea. The Bey, already de¬ 
vouring in imagination the riches of 
Christendom, set out from the Bai do, 
(the name of the Bey’s palace) and 
beheld with barbarous pleasure the 
various manoeuvres which the squadron 
performed m his presence. This re¬ 
view being ended, the vessels received 
orders to sail the following day. But 
in the night between the 5th and 6tb» 
a violent tramontane wind suddenly 
closed the mouth of the harbour, and 
increasing in violence and fui y dunng 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th, raised tne waves 
of the sea, and sunk and totally de¬ 
stroyed that formidable floulla The 
tremendous tempest did not leave any 
time to‘guard agamat it} idl the ma¬ 
nners, crews, and soldiers, perished ; 
and on the dth, the sea stilt agj^ted, 
shewed to the astonished spectators 
the broken masts and sails, and the 
floating corpses, as monuments of us 
fury. The Bey saw the flower of his 
navy and his army vanish before his 
eyes Three thousand men were sub¬ 
merged in this dreadful hurricane It 
seems that the storm diacliarged its 
greatest rage on the ships of the bar- . 
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bariaiMi; Imt the Eufopean vesseU, 
however, auffered from it Fortunate^ 
Ify all the crews and passengers of the 
latter are saved, except four persons, 
whose fate is no^ yet ascertained. 


MAY. 

Ist.—rThis day had been long fixed 
for the (laptism of the Duke of Botir* 
deaux, the future heir of the French 
monarchy. On this occasion there was 
a nuiqerous promotion in the aimy, 
and a distribution of crosses of the 
Legidn of Honour, more ample than 
had taken plpce at any time since its 
first institution The evening before 
was distinguished by a review of the 
Royal Guard, and the garrison of Pa¬ 
ns, held by the King in the Champ- 
de-Mars, and by spectacles given gra¬ 
tis to the people in all the theatres of 
the capital It was celebrated at the 
same time in all parts of the kingdom 

On the lat May, at one m the fore¬ 
noon, the King having heard mass in 
his apartments, proceeded to the me¬ 
tropolitan church of Notre Dame, pre¬ 
ceded by a train, the splendour of 
which enaced all that had been seen 
since the restoration The quays, the 
squares, the streets which he was to 
traverse, were filled with a prodigious 
crowd; the windows, the balconies, 
and even the roofs, were covered with 
people, and decorated with white en¬ 
signs and robes adorned with fleurs- 
de-lis, and other emblems suitable to 
the circumstance. His Majesty and 
the royal family were every where 
saluted by the liveliest acclamations of 
the crowd assembled, on their pass¬ 
age. The church, decorated within 
an4 without, with as much taste as 
magmfacence, was already filled by de- 
pt^mi^otis from the cities and the prin¬ 
cipal authorities, by the diplomatic 


body by an persons of tnsfickiition in 
the city, and by a muhitrtidir of beati^ 
tiful and finely-dressed womeir. The 
ceremony was performed With alt the 
pomp peciihar to the Catholic religion. 
General illuminations, artificial fires, a 
private festival presented to the royal 
family at the Hotel de Villc, feasts gi¬ 
ven to different incorporations, as they 
were called, of the lower ranks, occu¬ 
pied, dunng several days, an immense 
population 

• —. The Earl of Buckinghamshire^ 
Captain Johnson, sailed from Green¬ 
ock for Quebec, with 600 settlers, 
from Renfrew and Lanark riiires. On 
the 11th, the Commerce, Captain Co- 
verdale, left the same port with 422 
passengeta for Quebec, chiefly from 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood ; and 
on the lOth, the ship David left Green¬ 
ock for Quebec, with 364 emigrants, 
chiefly country people from tjie coun¬ 
ties of Lanark, Dumbarton, Stirling, 
Clackmannan, and Linhthgow Thus, 
in the course of nineteen days, 1386 
persons have emigrated from the West 
of Scotland in search of subsistence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

jOth—The anniversary of the Li¬ 
terary Fund was celebrated by a din¬ 
ner at the Freemasons' Tavern The 
Earl of Chichester was in t^ chair, 
and a numerous party of nlblemen, 
gentlemen, and literary characters, ho¬ 
noured It by their presence The pri¬ 
vileges conveyed to the institution by 
the charter granted by his late Majes¬ 
ty, which enables its members to ac¬ 
quire real property, are approxinaatmg 
rapidly to the extent permitjed, which 
13 20001 per anhum. In annual sub¬ 
scriptions and donations, the distin¬ 
guished patronage before enjoyed bY 
the society, is nwintaine^n its fUu 
extent, and with them its means of ofi 
fording relief to the distressed indivi¬ 
duals who may claim its protection. 

23d.i-A numerous and nighly re- 
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spectable ioeeltng o|. iicib)eineiit>'aiidl 
^Qtlemeo W9» faeU yeyterdftf at tlia 
Thatched Taversi St James's 

Street* for the purpose of est^hhshtag 
aa “ Asylum for the Recovery of 
Health.” 


At twelve o*clockj J, HoHand, Esq. 
the treasurer, m the absence oS his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
(who was prevented attending by ur> 
gent public business,) took the chasr» 
and addressed the meeting in an able 
speech on the objects of the society, 
which appear to be the erecting ah 
asylum for those persons who, fnnm 
a sense of delicacy, acquired from a 
good education, and the habit of bet* 
ter days, or from honest feeknga of 
independence, would be averse to go* 
mg mu> hospitals, and would rather 
submit to the effects of severe disease 
and protracted illness. Under these 
circumstances, it is the intention of 
the society, that an asylum should be 
provided, which, without wounding 
any feelings of debcacy or independ* 
ence, might afford relief to the sick 
fjuniUes of respectable artisans, to fe¬ 
males living on narrow incomes, and 
well-educated persons reduced by the 
casualties of life. For, besides lodging 
and diet, they would have the bexi^t 
of experienced nurses, and medicinal 
aid of ise first quality, and from tbe 
most eminent doctors. Another im¬ 
portant object of the establishment will 
M the receiving persona afflicted with 
protracted disease, and requiring for 
their cure perhaps a yeai^s confine- 
inent, or more* to their beds, and con¬ 
sequently improper cases for public 
hospitals, where they would occupy 
the room of numbers who nught be 
relieved m the same tune* Divine ser¬ 
vice will be regularly performed 
by the domestic chaplain. U was sta¬ 
ted, that establishments like the pro¬ 
posed one have been successfully ear¬ 
ned on m France, under the Jlame of 


Moiisons cfe Sant^} and they have been 
adopted in Russia, Sweden, and other 
eOfuitrie^ wkhmiich aocseeSi ^ a 

Several gentleaieiiaddressed < itBe 
meeting, as to the organization of ihe 
society, and it appeared, that, durmg 
the last year, SlH I7as had'been ■stob.f 
scribed ; and the donations of yearly 
subsenbera amoosted to 107d> IQv. 
Among the tubscribert we noticed the 
names of the Duke of York, Princess 
Au^stus, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duke of Rutland, and a long list 
of distinguished personages. 

A numbenof eminent medimd gen¬ 
tlemen have offered tbeir gratuitous 
serviaes, and been accepted ' 

After several resolutions had been 
entered into, the meeting adjoumed. 

29th fatal accident happened 
from an explosion of fire damp in a 
coal mine, at Seraing, near Lcige, in 
the kingdom of the Netherlands.! M. 
Micha, a master miner* having de¬ 
scended to a part of the works 251 
ells deep, proceeded with twenty-u^ 
workmen to follow the course of>a new 
vein. They had not gone far, wbcnit^ 
slight detonation was heard, and a nm 
uute afterwards, a secohd very vmlent 
one, and at the same tune almost^ithe 
whole of the gallery fell in*, with a 
dteadful crash. The retreat of the 
workmen being thus cut off, an at¬ 
tempt was made to remove the earth 
that had fallen in, but this was found 
impracticable, as fresh stones and earth 
continued to descend as fast as the 
rums were cleared away. It was re- 
tjuisite, therefore, to open a new way 
through the solid stratum, which could 
not be accomj^ished till after forty- 
five hours’ incessant labour. Tkis nett 
passage was conducted with ^^reat 
judgment, for it led to the prease spot 
where the aemdeot had happened; 
twenty-three of the workmen ^werb 
found, but unhappily all quhe^Siadi 
Thrfoor others had not bi^n found. 
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Ist.—l>X 8 Bir.^lt it wklii £eelmg» 
of the oaoBt |»auiful kind^ that weiire 
eatMod apon to ii^ before our readen 
aomeoiroaihstances t:onnected with the 
raelaDcholy event which took place on 
the instant at Winater, tn this 
county^ Vanoua and contradscUnyt 
£aUe and injurtoua reports are in ciiu 
GulatiOh.respectmg die transactton to 
which we are allndtng { non u tt easy, 
in the present agitated state of tto 
public; mind upon this subject* to gam 
accurajce information on alfl tlfo parti¬ 
cular cnrcumstancea connected with it. 
Fol this reason, as well as with the 
desire not to p/ejudge a question which 
must soon receive a juclicial decismo^ 
we shaU* as bnefly as possible^ narrate 
a few facts which we have been able 
to collect from the different statements 
circulating throughout the county. 

Mr Ct^die, a Scotchman by binh» 
was formerly a surgeon in the nary^ 
and cftme about four years ago to re* 
Bide at Win^r* where he began to 
practise his profession. An attach¬ 
ment bad sttbmted for sometime before 
his death* between himself and Miss 
Brfttlebank, the daughter of an emt- 
net solicitor tn the same town, and ns 
she was in a delicate state of health, 
he had frequent opportunities of see* 
mg her in bis medical capacity. Mr 
Cuddle’s attentions to this lady met 
with the decided disapprobation of her 
family, and it was expressed to him in 
the strongest terms 

On Mondayi the 31st inst^* MrCud* 
die and Miss Bnttlebank were met, 
whili|^ widking together# by Mr W. 
Bntdebank* her brother* who took 
his ^ter away, after some harsh words 
had been exchanged between himself 
and< Bffr Cuddie So improper indeed 
did the language of Mr Caddie appear 
to Mr Wv Brittlebai^, that the latter 
sent schidlenge to the former ewthe 
evening of the same day. To this Mr 


Gtiddie>'rB4ar»ed not afiBwef, tmd'and- 
ther messenger was dispatched'to hiiK 
on the same errand the following 
inormn& who'was informed bjr 
Cuddle* that he should not meet Mr 
W. Bnttlebank, and. therefore should 
not reply to his note In consequence 
of this* Mr Spencer* a surgeon, resU 
dittg nt Bakewell* a fnend* as we are 
informed* of both the parties, was sent 
for by Mr W. Bnttlebank. He came, 
and atmut three o^clock in the after- 
boon, Mr William and Mr* Francis 
Bnttlebank* accompanied by Mr Spen¬ 
cer* proceeded to Mr Cuddle’s house* 
They were here joined by Mr Andrew 
Bnttlebank i when Mr Spencer* going 
mto the house, informed Mr CiMdie, 
that he must ekher make some apo- 
k>gy4o Mr W. Bnttlebank* or fight. 
It IS stated, but we will not vouch 
for the accuracy of this report, that* 
tn r^ly* he again declined to do ei¬ 
ther the one or the other. Subse- 
qnentiy* hoWover, he appears to bafve 
consent^ to give Mr W, Brittlebaak 
the satisfaction he required ; pistols 
were furnished by Mr Spencer to the 
parties; they separated to a distance 
of fifteen yards on the gravel walk in 
Mr Cuddle's garden, and, on a signal 
bemg g^ven, they fired Mr Cuddle 
unhappily received the shot of his an* 
ta^Bist in his bowels* and ^led the 
fouowiRg day* about one o’clocii^ in 
the afternoon. 

Mr Gosling, of Chesterfield, acting 
as Coroner* in Mr Mander’s absence* 
summoned a highly respectable Jury 
to hold their inquest, and a verdict m 
** Wilful Mnrder” was on Wednesday 
returned against Mr Brittlebank'sthme 
sons, Andrew* William* and Francis* 
and also against Mr Spencer. -Mr W* 
Bnttlebank is nob yet in ^stody* but 
the others are nowconfined in thiicoUU- 
ty gaol 

Such 18 the outline of tl^is distress- 
iagocchrreuce,whichhaiftreated kn un¬ 
usual sensation throughout the neigh- 
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bourhoody and in stating these flew paro 
ticulars we have studiously avoided all 
comment on them. Both paUiattng 
and aggravating areports are in exten¬ 
sive circulation , but, in justice to the 
accused parties, we earnestly recom¬ 
mend It to our readers to suspend their 
decision on this melancholy affair, till 
the evidence be laid before that tri¬ 
bunal which must so soon determine 
the guilt or innocence of the pnson- 
ers, whose youth and early promise of 
respectability have excited the sym¬ 
pathy even of those who condemn 
their conduct 

11th — Limerick —Yesterday even¬ 
ing, at the early hour of eight o'clock, 
a horrid and barbarous occurrence 
took place within a mile of this city, 
which, for atrocity, exceeds any thing 
that has lately been recorded. In 
the early part of the spnng, a da¬ 
ring attack was made by an armed 
mob, on a house on the lands of Dun- 
nigar, near this city, where Mr Tor¬ 
rence resided He had previously re¬ 
ceived a threatening notice to quit the 
lands, which he disregarded After a 
long and valiant resistance, aided only 
by his Wife, who displayed a courage 
beyond her sex, he succeeded in com¬ 
pletely repulsing the assailants, vmh 
the loss of one of their gang, who was 
earned tiff mortally wounded On the 
evening above mentioned, this brave 
but unfortunate couple vere met on 
the road between Limtrick and Dun- 
ntgar, by a body of men dressed m 
women's clotlies; they were immedi- 
alely surrounded, and in an instant 
Mrs Torrence was barbarously mur¬ 
dered Her husband was covered with 
wounds, but afterwards recovered. 

— The following correspondence 
(Nos 1, !2^3,) havin^passed between 
Mr Canning and Sir Francis Burdett, 
we declare it to be authentic. 

W. Brntincr, 

" ' d;)0UQ{/AS Kink^iro. 

June 11, 1821. 


(No. 1 ) 

TO SIB KRaMCIS BUROETT. 

** Gloucester Jjod^^ 1821. 

** Sir,— In a bearing yonr 

signature, and purporting to-have been 
addressed by you to the Chairman of 
a dinner of Parliamentary Reformcra 
on the 4th of Apni, which was pub¬ 
lished in several of the newspapers of 
the ftdlowing day, a liberty is taken 
with my name, as htth justi&abk (in 
my judgment) by differences of politi¬ 
cal opimon, as it is reconmleable with 
the ordinary courtesies of private life. 

** The obvious meaning of that pas¬ 
sage in your letter of which 1 com¬ 
plain, 18 ) to impute to me, that, in up¬ 
holding the present system of Repre¬ 
sentation in the House of Commons, 
1 am actuated by the corrupt and dis- 
hononrable motive of a personal pecu¬ 
niary interest. 

It cannot be matter of surprise to 
you, that 1 should feel myself under 
the necessity of requiring at your hands 
a disavowal of the imputation which 
that passage appear 3 to convey Should 
you be unable, or unwilling, to afford 
me a satisfactory explanation upon this 
point, 1 have then to demand of you 
the only other reparation which an in¬ 
jury of such a nature admits. 

“ It can hardly be necessary to state 
to you, sir, the reason why this de¬ 
mand has not been sooner made * but 
I owe It to myself to preclude the 
possibility of any doubt or nusrepre- 
8entBtion,as to the canses of that delay. 
The first and natural impulse of my 
own feelings, was to address myself to 
you, the mstant that I had read your 
letter m the newspapers 

But It was represented to me by 
the fnend whom 1 requested to take 
charge of my letter, that your then 
situation rendered it impossible for you 
to accept the second of the alternatives 
proposedto you(acircumstancewhich, 
I must be permitted to observe* consi¬ 
derably aggravated ^effenoe offered 
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'to me ;) that the utmost which I could 
obtain trcrm you was an engagement to 
afford me satisfaction) so -spon as the 
term of your confinement should have 
expired ; that the internal must he full 
of haaaid as to secrecy $ that without 
in miy degree impeaching cither your 
honour) or that of any gentleman whom 
you might select) the mere fact {which 
could hardly be concealed) of a com> 
municauon between mC) or any frteod 
of mine, and the King's Bench* could 
not fail to excite suspicion «aiid that 
such suspicion would necessarily be 
streng]:hened by my prolonging my 
stay in England, till the middle of 
May/after having repeatedly and pub¬ 
licly announced my intention of wait¬ 
ing only for Mr Lambtun’s motion of 
the 17th of April. * 

** Yielding) for the time {and I Jknow 
not how 1 could have done otherwise,^} 
to the force of these representations* 
it remained for me only to keep my 
own counsel) and to quicken, as much 
as possible) roy return from the Con¬ 
tinent. 

** I arrived here yesterday evening 
My first business on my arrival has 
been to communicate with Lord Wfl- 
Itam^entinck) who has the goodiiera to 
undertake to deliver this letter to you* 
and to settle on my behalf all necessary 
arrangemmts on the matter to whicn 
It relates I assure, upon my honour* 
that Lord William Bentinck is the on¬ 
ly person who has any knowledge of 
this letter) or of my purpose to write 

it. 

** 1 have the honour to be. Sir* 

“ Your moat obedient servant* 

($igned} * Gjbo. Canning " 

(No. 2 ) 

To irHK Right Hon. Gbo«ge 
Canning. 

St Jaine^*s-Plao€, June 8) 1821. 

“ Sir,—-I am not aware of having 
made any ufli}ustifiable allusion to yoU) 
or of having said of you in my letter 


to theChainnan the Reform Meet¬ 
ing, more than all political men* who 
benefit from the system which they ad¬ 
vocate* are fairly and necessarily sub¬ 
ject to.* 

The letter in question is now be¬ 
fore me ] and I am at a loss for a form 
of words in which I could have more 
guardedly marked the disqualification 
under which 1 conceive yourself and 
others to be from giving anthority to 
your opinions on jParliamentai y Re. 
form, and at the same time have avoid¬ 
ed making any allusion whatever to 
perjsonal character. 

Not having intended* and not ha¬ 
ving made (as I read the letter) any 
such allusion at the time* I cannot now 
hesitate* in a more particular manner* 
to disclaim having ever had such an 
mtentiOQ. 

1 have the honour to be* sir, 

M Your most obedient humble servant* 
(Signed) “ Francis Buroftt" 


{No. S) 

To Sir Francis BuRDcrr. 

** GlouceHfr Lodae, June 9, 1821. 

Sir,— Lord William Bentinck has 
just delivered to me answer, which 
you have transmitted to his lordship* 
through Mr Kmnaird, to the letter 
which 1 addressed to you on-Thurs- 
day. ■* 

** Lord William Bentinck’s opinion 
(with which my own feelings entirely 
coincide) satisfies me that 1 can have 
no other reply to mdke to your letter* 
than to express my acknowlegment for 
the frankness and promptitude, witK 
which you have disclaimed any inten¬ 
tion of personal offence. , 

** 1 have the honour to be. Sir, * 

** Your roost obedient servant, 
(Signed) ** GEOROB;*il6sNNiNa/' • 


To tJie above correspondence we 
think It desirable to add the^iarticular 
pas8age*tn the Hon. Barbnet’s letter, 
respecting which Mr Canning thought 
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It xieceiwrf to call Rnt tome eitpiana* 
tion 

** Gentlemen, that Mf Canning—I 
mention him as tlie charaptot^ of the 
part 7 ~—a pait for the whole—abould 
defend, to the uttermost, a system, by 
the ftocujt poGus tricks of whjch he and 
tiiji Jtmaly get eo much pti^ic mxmetft 
can cause neither me, nor any man, 
sarpnse or anger 

** For Viit i)ieir duty., all the learned think, < 
To CMpotm that cause ly whtch they eat and 
ditnf ” 

14th «->This morning the moat ia« 
tense interest was excited at the west 
end of the town, (London,) conse¬ 
quence of a horrid and blood-thirsty at¬ 
tempt upon the life of Major-General 
Eadon, at his residence in Berkeley 
Square, by a man named Wilham Pad- 
more, ^ respectable appearance, who, 
voder pretence of communicating some 
private business to the General, sought 
an interview, and with 'a butcher*8 
knife stabbed him in several parts of 
the body, by which his life » placed in 
the most imminent danger. The pri¬ 
soner was taken into custody immedi¬ 
ately after the act, and conveyed to 
Marlborough-etreet Office. On being 
called Upon for bis defence, he said, ** 1 
have bail cause for what 1 have done. 
I know the dreadful situation in which 
1 stand in consequence of it t but my 
determination was fixed, and my mind 
made up to abide the result. 1 must 
decline, for the present, saying more.** 
•^Mr Conant said, the evidence vras 
conclusive of a premeditated intention 
on the pa-'t of the pnstMicr, (who had 
been a servant to the general in India,) 
to commit the enme of murder, and 
he w^accordingly committed to New¬ 
gate, It afq)eared,^tpon a subsequent 
examination, that Fadmore had been a 
servant to General Eadon ^ and had 
harboured rooted mahee ^towards 
him, on account of some ima|pnary in- 


Juryke liad neeiv^ from htok 
Gcmral li movering 
— Dti^g this month tbe rtpoit 
was spread in Bavana, that the P4nco 
Abbe Hohenlohe St^ulingsfiurt had 
wrought nuraoulouscures m the neigh- 
bourhood of Bambergand W artzhurg f 
that he h^, by the efficacy of his 
prayers, cured the Prince Royal of 
Bavana of deafness, mid restored the 
faculty of walking to the Princess Ma¬ 
tilda of Schwartzenberg, who had mi£» 
lered so severely under sciattea that 
she had been imable to stand. In a few 
days the tmewn of these miracles was 
spread through the country, and from 
au quarters there arrrived at Bam¬ 
berg the halt, the lame, the deaf, and 
the blind, imploring the aid of the 
Prince Abbe’s prayers. And though 
medical men and writers disputed the 
reality of these cures, an immense 
crowd continued to besige his high¬ 
ness, both in his house, in the churches 
and in the square of the cathedral, 
where he publicly tned his miraculous 
remedies. 

Such scenes, amid a population much 
divided in worship and opinion, cotdd 
not pass without tumult and disorder. 
*1 he muntapal authority of the city of 
Bamberg, alarmed, made his report to 
the government of Bayreuth, winch 
did not permit the prince to continue 
his attempts at cure, unless m presence 
of a physician, a clergyman, and a po¬ 
lice officer, who ^ould draw up a re- 
ort of the result. At the same time, 
is fnends strongly advising him not 
to degrade his rmigious views by such 
exhibitions, tbe tniri|t:le-workingprince 
withdrew for some time from public 
notice; but having produced himself 
anew in public, anofredh disorders ha¬ 
ving arisen, from tbe concourse of the 
multitude, the magistrates of Bambefrg 
published a proclamation against it, 
ending with these words • " We add, 
that sffi the attempts of Prmce if oheu- 
10 
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kfl^, akiKl4f iMde bttficRre tl« comti;|it»« 
Mon, and the phyuetanshaiw been-iKith* 
attt tMy and that aH i^e pre¬ 

tended miratdea have taken place either 
pnvace^f or In ahe midst of a crowded 
populace, miltcut any exa«mnacio& or 
knowledge, ekhep of the pattent or of 
the malady ” After this tbe-prince re¬ 
tired from the city, on pretext of bad 
bcaltli, but It la alleged that be still 
GoOfinnes his cures in private, and hta 
€!xfunple has produced other intraclc<* 
workers in 'IMiunngia, Belgium, and 
even the French frontier, where the 
authorities have been obliged to refuse 
pasepbrts to a prodigious number of 
peasants, who flocked in ciowds to 
these scenes . 


JULY 

Death of BuONtPtRTE. 

Ijomim, Gtm tic of iiafurdaif.') 
i JCoionttU Offvce, Doxmung^iheet^ Ju¬ 
ly 4 —Captaui Ctokat, of the 20th le- 
jgimenU«rlived this day from St He- 
with a dispatch, addressed to the 
Earl Batburst, by Lieutenant, General 
Sir •Hudson Lowe, K C B, o^whlch 
fthe following is a copy 
‘ St Helena^ May 6, 1821 

. My Loud,— -It falls to my duty to 
Infonn your lordship, that Napoleon 
Buonaparte expired at about ten nu- 
outts before six o’clock in the even¬ 
ing of the 5th instant, after an illness 
which had confined him to his apart¬ 
ments smee the 17th of March last. 

He was attended during the early 
partpf his indisposition, from the I7th 
to the 31 St of March, by his own me- 
dM:al assistant. Professor Antommar- 
thi, alone During the latter pei lod, 
from the lat of April to the Sth of 
, May, he rectivV'd the daily visits of Dr 
Arnott, of hi&Ma)esty*820th regiment, 
generally in conjunction with Profes¬ 
sor Antoni match] 

Dr Sbortt, physickn to the forces, 

VOf.. XIV. FAUl II 


audrDr Mkehelh p^noipai’^ixodtatl-of¬ 
ficer of the royal navy on the ftCation, 
whose services,^Us wi3f as tbfiie of any 
other tj^edieal persona on the lalatid, 
had been ofiered, were called/ upomiQ 
consultat%onr by Profssaor Antommar- 
chis, on the 3d of May | but they had 
not any opportunity aflTorded to them 
of seeing the patient 

Dr Arnott waa with*him at the mp- 
mint of lus decease, and saw him ex¬ 
pire Captain Crokat, orderly officer 
in attendance, and Drs Shortt and Mit¬ 
chell, saw the body immediately after¬ 
wards. 

Dr Arnott remained with the body 
during the night 

Early this morning, at about seven 
o’clock, I proceeded to the apartment 
where the body lay, accompanied by 
Rear-\dmiral Lambert, naval com- 
mauder-in<]^cbief on this station ; the 
Marquis de Montchenu, commissioner 
of his Majesty the King of France, 
charged with the same duty also on the 
part of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, Brigadier-General Coffin, se» 
cond in command of the troops i 1 ho- 
mas H. Brooke and Thomas Green- 
tree, Esqrs. members of council m the 
government of this island $ and Cap¬ 
tains Brown, Hendry, and Marryat, of 
the royal navy • 

After viewing the person df Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte, which lay with the 
face uncovered, we retired. 

An oppoitunity was afterwards^if- 
forded, widi the concurrence!, of the 
persons who had composed the family 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, to as marly 
officers as were desirous, •naval and 
military, to the honourable the East 
tndia Company's officers and civil ae«- 
vants, and to various other indwiduals 
resident heie, to* enter, |ii« room in 
which the bo^y lay, and to view it. 

At two o’clock this day the bodj 
was opened in the presencjn of the fol- 
lowiag*inedtcalgentleHidb. Dr Shoitt, 
M D , Dr Mitchell, M D., Dr Arnott, 
M D , Dr Burton, M.D., of his Ma- 
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jcRty'^ 60 th r^giroe^, apd Matthew 
Ltving'^tone, Baq^ sur^ton in the East 
India Company’s service. 

Professor Antommarchi assisted at 
the dissection General Bertrand and 
Count Montholon weic present 

After a careful examination of the 
several inttinal parts of the body, the 
whole of the medical gentlemen present 
coneurre d ui a report on their appear¬ 
ance This report is inclosed 

I sh''ll cause the body to be interred 
with the honours due to a general of¬ 
ficer of the highest rank 

I have intrusted this dispatch to 
Captain Crokat, of his Majesty's 20th 
regiment, who was the oi derly officer 
in attendance upon the person of Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte at the time of his 
dece-ise lie embarks on board his 
Mmesty’s sloop Heron which Hear- 
Acfmiral Lambert has detached fiom 
the squadton under lus command, with 
the intelligence 

I have. See See 
H Lowe, Lieut -Gen 
To the Right Hon the Bail Ba¬ 
thurst, K G , &.C, &c 

Longtiood, *S7 Helena, May 6 

Reported Appenrancesm Disseciio?! of 
the Body Napoleon Buonapa>te 

On ^ superficial view the body ap¬ 
peal ed veiy fat, which state was con¬ 
firmed by the first incision down its 
centre, where the fat was upwards of 
one inoh and a half over the abdomen 
On cutting through the cartilages of 
the nbs, and exposing the cavity of 
the thorc^^ a tiifling adhesion of the 
left pleura was found to the pleura 
costalis. About three ounces of red¬ 
dish «Suid were contained in the left 
cavity, an<^nearly sight ounjts in the 
right The lungs wei;e quite sound. 
The pericardium was natural, and con¬ 
tained about an ounce of fluid. 

T^e heart was of the iiat^fial size, 
but thickly covered with fat —The 


auricles and ventricles exhibited no<- 
thing extraordinary, except that the 
muscular parts appealed rather paler 
than natural 

Upon opening tlie abdomen the 
omentum was found remarkably fat, 
and on exposing the stomach, that vis- 
eus was tound the seat of extensive 
disease Strong adhesions connected 
the whole superior surface, particular¬ 
ly about the pyloric extremity, to the 
toncave surface of the lelt lobe of the 
liver; and on stpar«ling these, an ul¬ 
cer, which pinitrattd the coalwof the 
stomach, was diseov(.’'cd one inch from 
tht pylorus, suflicieiitto allow the pas¬ 
sage of the little finger The mternal 
surface of the stomal.h, to nearly its 
whole cjftent, was a mass of eanttious 
disease or schirrous portions advancing 
to cancer thisw is partieeh'rly noticed 
near the pylorus Tiie eaidiae extre¬ 
mity, for a small space mar the termi¬ 
nation ot the ociophagus, was the only 
part appearing in a healthy state The 
stomach was found nearly Idled with a 
large quantity of fluid, riaenibling cof¬ 
fee grounds 

The convex ourface of the lift lobe 
of the liver adhered to the diaphragm 
Witl^the exception of the adhesions 
oetasiontd by the disease in the sto¬ 
mach, no unhealthy* appearance pre¬ 
sented Itself in the liver. 

Ihe n maind< r of the abdominal vis- 
ceia were in a healthy state 

A slight pteuharityiu the formation 
of the left kidney was observed 
(Signed) 

Thomas Snoii 11 , M.D. and Principal 
Medical Officer. 

Aucii Arnoii,M.D. Surgeoq,20th 
Regiment. 

CiiAHLi-s Mirctui'iiL, M.D. Surgeon 
ofHM.S Vigo 

Francis Bur ion, M.D Surgeon, 
66th Regiment 

Maxi HEW Livim.sione, Surgeon, 
H. C. Service 


* the words are nu o7ut healthy appearance,’* which is obviously 

St inisidK^ 
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The following are various particu¬ 
lars conriected with the last moments 
of this extraordinary man — 

E Hr act of a private Letter^ dated 
Si Helena^ Mdij 15 -—Buonaparte 
was buritd on the 9th in Sane Valley, 
a spot selected by himself, with the 
full military honours paid to a general 
of the hrst rank His tofEn was car¬ 
ried by "rcnadur# Count Moiitho- 
lon and^ Central Bertrind were the 
pall bearers, Madame Bertrand with 
her family followicg Nt xt c ime J^ady 
Ijowe'and her dai^thtci sin deep n. lurn- 
ing , then the piinor officerb of the 
navy j the staff" of the airny , lasi, ISir 
Hiids niLiOwea'id the admit al hunight 
. up tlu rear 'The Ghtli and 20ih ic- 
gimcnts, the ditilkry, volunteers, and 
maiines, in all 3000 men, weit sta¬ 
tioned on the surrounding lulls, about 
half-way' up, andwhtu tht body was 
lowered into the grave, three lounds 
of eltvtn guns were fared by the artil¬ 
lery His gra/e was about fourteen 
fett deep, vtry vndt at the top, but 
the lower part chambered to receive 
the coffin Otic lar^e stone covered 
the whole of the chamber, the re¬ 
maining space was filled up with solid 
masohiy clamped with iron. Thus 
trery prccaiuioi. is taken to prevent 
the lemoval of the body, and 1 believe 
It has been full as much by the desire 
of the French commissioners, as from 
the wish of the government of the is¬ 
land. The spot had pieviously been 
consecrated by his priest The body 
of Buonaparte is inclosed in thiee cof¬ 
fins, of mahogany, lead, and oak His 
heal t, which Bertrand andMontholon 
earnestly desired to take with them to 
Europe, was restored to the coffin, 
but It lemains in a silver cup filled 
with spirits His stomach his suigeon 
was anxious to preserve, but that is 
also preserved, and is in another silver 
cup 

** As every thing relating to so great 
a man must be of extreme interest, I 


should tell you, that after hfiving at¬ 
tended tiis funeral I piuda visit to his re¬ 
sidence 1 was sht wn his wardrobe by 
Marchasd; bis valet, and a more shab¬ 
by set-out I never beheld Old coats, 
hats, and pantalooiib* that a midship¬ 
man on shore would hardly condt scend 
to wear But M irchand said, it was 
quite an undertaking to make him put 
on anything new, and then after wear¬ 
ing u dll hour, he would throw it off, 
^nd put on the old again, 

“ J he last worda Buonaparte uttei- 
ed were ‘ tele —* armee *—What their 
con'nexion wis in hib nund cannot be 
asceitamed , but they were distinctly 
heard about five o’clock‘in the morn¬ 
ing of the day he died 

“ All officer s guard is appointed to 
w'atch over his grave 

“ Bertrai d, Montholon, and the rest 
of his house hold, will return to Eng¬ 
land in the Camel stoic-ship, which 
sails in about a fortnight 

Drawings have been taken by 
Captain Mariyatt, of the spot where 
Buonaparte lies buried, and also of 
tht procession to his funeral ’* 

** Friday afternoon arrived at Ports¬ 
mouth the Rosario sloop, Captain 
Fiedtrick Marryatt, from St Helena, 
with duplicate dispatches, and an of- 
facial account to governmciit*of the 
interment of Buonaparte, on Wednes¬ 
day the 9ih of May, in a bower of 
willows, in Rupert’s Valley. Captain 
Marryatt landed immediately, and set 
off foi the Admiralty He also brings,, 
we unders'^and, with Buonaparte’s pa-^ 
pers, his will and other testamentary 
documents We are informed he has 
left considerable property, and has most 
liberally rewarded his domestics, par¬ 
ticularly a faithful coachman, who had 
been the means of* preserving his life 
in% moment of imminent danger 
“ Counts Bertrand and Montholon, 
and Buoypaparte*^ other f^U«wcr8,and 
domestics, are to leave the island short- 
ly for England, in the Camel store- 
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fihip It IS Count Bertrand’s wibR, we 
utidet stand, to reside in England for 
the remainder of hw life The Rosa' 
no left St Helena eleven dajrs after 
the Heron, vir on the 18th of May 
Tht ships were thus employed —Vigo 
and Beaver, at St Helena , Btazen, 
Blossom, and Cygnet, at the Cape ; 
Menai, at the Mauritius, Shearwater 
on the passage thithtr 

** The Heron, which conveyed the 
official dispatches to govenimcnt, is 
ordered to bt got ready to return im¬ 
mediately to St Helena, with dispatch¬ 
es for Sir Hudson Lowe and Ad¬ 
miral Ijambert—it is supposed rela¬ 
tive to the* withdrawing of the tioops 
and ships from the island She is ex¬ 
pected to sail to-morrow ” 

The following is an extract from a 
letter, dated his Majesty’s ship Vigo, 
111 St Helena Roads, May 7 “ Yes¬ 

terday afternoon several of us went to 
Longwood Houst, where we saw him 
lying m state, in his full uniform, with 
the erueihx on his breast; his priest 
stood at the foot of his couch, weep 
ing, in deep mourning ; at the head 
stood General Beitrand and Count 
Montholon, similarly employed ; but 
what particularly claimed our sympa¬ 
thy, was the appearance of Madame 
Bertraid, who was in an adjoining 
room, weeping bitterly, and whose 
converse discovert d the strength of 
her attachment, and her deep regret 
tor the deceased The uniform which 
^ht had on was the same which he 
^wou, with all his stars and orders, af¬ 
ter the battle of Marengo." 

'iNOTtiLn Account Helena, 
May 11 —« Napoleon had been un¬ 
well a considerable time, and was con¬ 
fined CO his bed about forty days. On 
Tuesday, the 2d oi May, was the first 
time we thought liis case to be dan¬ 
gerous Wednesday, the 8d, he got 
worse, Thursday, his life^was de¬ 
spaired of l*nday, he was somewhat 
better, having taken a little refresh¬ 


ment Saturday, iii five in the morn¬ 
ing, no hopes were entertained of hie 
recovery -—During the day signals 
from Longwood were made every two 
honrs as follows —*• Continues the 
same’— ‘ No alteration,’ &c Until five 
o clock, when the signal was, * llis ex¬ 
tremities arc cold, and scarcely any 
pulse ’ In consequence of which the 
admiral, the Marquis de Montclienu, 
( French commissioner,) and hfs ai(^-de- 
camp, repaired immediately to Long¬ 
wood House to witness, it is presu¬ 
med, his approaching fate, which ter¬ 
minated precisely at ten minutes past 
SIX o’clock the same t vening 

Napoleon lay in state on the 6th 
and 7th instant, attirtd in his plain 
uu.fornvj with a star on his side, and a 
silver Cl OS'- on his breast, on a small 
brass tent bedstead, which he had with 
him in most of his campaigns Under 
him was his cloak of blue cloth, em¬ 
broidered with 'ilvei, that he wore at 
the battle of Marengo, which served 
aftei for the pall at his funeraL The 
room where the corpse lay was small, 
and covered with black cloth At the 
head of the corpse was the altar The 
priest, Marcschal Bertrand, Count 
Montholon, and all the servants, were 
in attendance , one and all exclaimed, 
he was the handsomest corpse they had 
ever seen. His body is not embalmed, 
but his heart u preserved in spirits 
Napoleon is buried in a very ro¬ 
mantic spot, situated in a valley, near 
a place called Hut’s Gate I here re¬ 
late the cause of his choice When he 
first arrived, Marshal Bertrand resided 
at Hut’s Gate, until a house was built 
for him near the ex-emperor's, who 
frequently visited the general’s family, 
and he (Buonaparte) would very often 
stroll down to a spring of excellent 
water, (considered the best water on 
the island,) and order a glass to be 
brought that he might drink. Madame 
and Marshal Bertrand were always 
with him, and he several times said to 
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them, * If It pleases Goi^ that 1 bhould 
die on this rock, have roe buried on 
this spot,' which he pointed out, near 
the spring, beneath some willow trees.’* 

T»£ ConONATION. 

For some time previous to the 19th 
instant, the day appointed for Ins Ma¬ 
jesty’s coronation, extensive prepara¬ 
tions had been made m Westminster 
Hall and Abbey, for the celebration of 
tins great national ceremony 

Westminster Hall, so well calcula¬ 
ted to display the magmhcence of the 
chivalrous festivals of the age m which 
It was erected, was fitted up in a style 
suitable to the occasion Two tiers of 
bpaciuus galleries were erects against 
the eastern and western walls of the 
Hall , over the principal entrance from 
Palace-yard, an orchestra was con¬ 
st! ucted in a 8|yle of architecture cor¬ 
responding m design with the noble 
Gothic roof of the building. The 
throne was placed at the southern ex¬ 
tremity ot the building, and erected 
upon a spacious platform, which ex¬ 
tended over tlu site lately occupied by 
the Com ts of King’s Bench and Chan¬ 
cery, The platform was ascended by 
three flights of steps, each extending 
across the Hall The first and second 
from the area were covered with enm- 
son cloth, and the upper flight imme¬ 
diately leading to the table, at the foot 
of the throne, was, as well as the floor 
Itself, covered with a nch carpet. On 
the right of the throne, at the east end 
of the Hall, the box was constructed 
for the female branches of the Royal 
Family admitted to the ceremony , at 
the opposite side, and also at the royal 
platform, was the box appropriated to 
foreign ambassadors and their ladies ; 
over the former were the boxes subdi¬ 
vided between the Earl Marshal, the 
Loid High Stcw'ard, and the Loid 


High Constable , and above tlie first- 
mentioned, boxes were fitted up for 
the suites of the floreign embassies 
The lower gallery on the east side 
was devoted to persons having the 
Lord Great Chamberlain’s and peers’ 
tickets, the upper*was divided into 
sections, for the public departments 
The lower tier at the west side was 
appropriated to peeresses alone, for 
about one third of its length, and the 
remainder to peers* tickets The iip- 
j>er tier was allotted to different offi¬ 
cial personages, pnncipally for the 
tickets of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lafn and Lord Chamberlain At each 
side of the Hall a long dinner table 
was placed, with marked seats foi the 
peers From the cantalivers, orna¬ 
mented with angels bearing shields, 
which support the antique roof, gilt 
chandeliers were suspended, to shed a 
light upon the dining tables 

Westminster Abhiy —All the galle¬ 
ries raised in this ancient pile, as well 
as the benches situated just before 
them on the pavement oi the aisle, 
were coveied with scarlet doth, form¬ 
ing a magnificent prospect to the eye 
of the spectator. Within the choir 
were the benches on which the Knights 
Commanders of the Bath, the Piivy 
Councillois, and Knights of the Gar¬ 
ter, not being peers, the Judges, and 
different Law Officers of the Crown, 
took their seats during the coronation 
In the centre of the cross was a raised 
floor, called the theatre, and upon it 
a throne—a magnificent work. The 
theatre was under the tower of the Ab¬ 
bey ; and on a platform of four steps, 
raised in the centre of it, ceftrere^ with 
cloth of gold, and sui rounded b) tffic 
richest Turkey carpets, stood the co¬ 
ronation chair of the Kings ot* Eng¬ 
land, which has been so often descri¬ 
bed On the north and south sides of 
tl^c theatre were the north and south 
trauscepts of the Abbtjr Church m 
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which «eat8 coveted with scarlet cloth 
were assigned for the peers, and plain 
matted seats for the spectators who sat 
behind them. At each of the four 
pillars, which support the roaip tower 
of the Abbey, seats were reserved for 
the heralds and officers of arms , and 
near to the sooth'pillar stood the pul¬ 
pit, out of whKh the coronation ser¬ 
mon was preached, decorated with 
enmaon velvet and goM Rising an¬ 
other flight of steps was the platform, 
on which was the altar and the com- 
inunion table, and on which were pla¬ 
ced the chairs and foot-stool used by 
the King during the sermon and lita¬ 
ny, and also the old chair of St Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor. The floor of this 
platform was covered with the most 
superb Persian tapestry, whilst the 
walls which surrounded and rose from 
It were hurg with the most beautiful 
damask In the front of the throne 
was the Sacranum, which, as the place 
of the most select ceremony, was very 
superbly prepared The centre of the 
transcepts on the left was the pulpit, 
fixed to a pillar, and of a simple and 
elegant construction, though its mate¬ 
rials were of gold and crimson vilvet. 
The area of this chapel was a square, 
formed for the ambassadors and tlie 
princesses Two silk bene hes for the 
bishops were on the left side In the 
centre of the side formed by the organ 
gallery was the altar, a splendid table, 
covered with large pieces of gold plate, 
under a slightly projecting canopy, 
sustained hy golden palm trees Cti 
the right of the altar ua*? an ottornin, 
covered with the canopy of gold tis¬ 
sue, to be held over the King at his 
unction, and the robe which he was 
then to wear. On the right side was 
a blufvelvet chair and desk, where the 
King was to offer' his private devo¬ 
tions, and m the centre of the area 
stood King Edwaid's throat, a stately 
antiqut chau^ covered wnth gold All 


those objects were admirable for their 
beauty, and from their histone recol¬ 
lections In gradual o<-der, the s >ts 
of the chonsters and the gdntkmcn of 
his Majesty's band rose, fringed with 
scarltt; and as a finale to the view 
from the gtand western entrance, stood 
the majestic organ of the Abbey — 
Boxes for spectatow were fitted up in 
the cornice galleries, which ran loutid 
the whole extent of the Abbey, and 
were decorated in a superb manner 

But the external prcparationjf were 
perhaps as much worthy of notice as 
the interior oius From the jioiih 
door of Westminster Hall there was i 
winding platform, which pristuted a 
lively appearance. The railing on cacti 
side of It was covered, with purple 
cloth, arid the flooring was covered to 
the extent of sixteen feet,leaving about 
a yard on each side uncovered, with 
the same sort of blue cloth The 
course over which the procession pio- 
ceed».d from the Hall to the Abbc\, 
was about HOO yards in extent, ix- 
clusive of the extent of the Hall and 
the Abbey, the former of w^’ ich is 
about 240 feet long Awnings were 
drawn, but at short distances red lines 
were placed, to close or spread them 
To each hue and pilley w^s allotted 
one man, with a particulai dress, so 
that the most rapid change could be 
effected, Ts the wea^hci ’^equirtd, while 
a staff enabled each man to act as a 
cn istablc There were also mcii pla¬ 
ced with pincers, hammers, &c to re¬ 
pair any damage These men had a 
livery, with staves, and wue sworn as 
constables On eatli side of the plat¬ 
form was a natrow* standing-place, 
somewhat under it, from the Hall to 
tlu Abbey , and on this sub-platform 
were stationed parties of foot soldiers, 
flanked and supported by horse sol¬ 
diers -—Thus the View x/as not inter¬ 
cepted 

To gam ihcbiat possiblesiglit,every 
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house m view of the procesaipn had 
either been let out upon specuUtion, 
or fitted up ai front by the occupant 
with scafioldings of stages of seats, let 
at different prices, according to their 
nearness to, or distance from, the pro¬ 
cession* The whole range of those 
houses opposite the Hall, presented 
nearly a, uniform erection of senes of 
seats, in the form of theatrical boxes, 
witli a kind of Chinese roofing over 
the uppermost of them. Some of them 
were neatly painted, with festooned 
ornaments in distemper The stages 
erected on each Bide of the platform, 
fiom the Hall to the Abbey, were 
calculated to accommodate at least 
l(X),00f) persons, fitted up with awn¬ 
ings, and the posts that supported 
them wet e covered with crimson cloth, 
so that they made no unimportant part 
of the show. They weie let at vari¬ 
ous prices, and designated by various 
names, such as the Royal Pavilion, 
the Bishops Gallery, the K ights* 
Gallery, the Grand Crescent, the 
Wtitern and Eastern Galleries, See. 
Those pei sous, however, who had been 
at such expense m fitting places for 
the accommodation of the public, were 
not sufficiently remunerated for their 
trouble, as seats, winch were expected 
to bring three guineas, were offeied in 
the morning of the coronation at 10s 
Very good scats were obtained at so 
low as 7 a 'i’he working classes of the 
public did not appear to take that in¬ 
terest in the coionatiun which was ex¬ 
pected The stieets and neighbour¬ 
hood of Westminster were not greatly 
crowded. 

Ibe firing of guns and ringing of 
bells^at one o'clock on Thursday morn¬ 
ing, announced the opening of this in¬ 
teresting day, and so early as two 
o’clock, the streets resounded with the 
rattling of carriages of eytury descrip¬ 
tion, passing to the scene of this gor¬ 
geous cCK*mony or its vicinity 

At three o'clock, the platform lead¬ 


ing from Westmiastet Hall to the Ab¬ 
bey, was thrown open to public view. 
The removal of the boards, which 
formed its sides, commenced on Wed¬ 
nesday night, and disclosed the inte¬ 
rior, lil^e the celebrated Trojan horse, 
filled with soldiers. . They were lying 
down with ai ms at their sides, except 
a few who were on the alert to prevent 
the intrusion of the people Thursday 
morning the canvas covering was furled 
up close to the top ridge, thus afford¬ 
ing a view of the procession to the 
Spectators m the most elevated places. 
The ledge along the outside of the 
platform was occupied by a detach¬ 
ment of the grenadier guards Tfitre 
were also in attendance several troops 
of the 1st, 2d, and blue regiment of 
horse guaids, which were stationed in 
several places ncai Westminster, but 
not m line with the platfoi ra At this 
early hour carnages made their ap¬ 
proach from several parts of the town, 
with persons entitled to seats to^see 
the solemn ceremony, and with others 
who had paid for seats outside to see 
the procLSbuni 

At five o clock, a conaiderable num¬ 
ber of the compaii v had arrived. Earge 
parties kept pouring in, and, as they 
entered, were conducted by the per¬ 
sons in attendance to the places assign¬ 
ed them in the galleries. H*r Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Gloucester 
was the first of the royal family who 
arrived in the Hall, taking htr seat m 
the royal box at a qunrtei before six. 
Her Royul Highness was splendidly 
attired in a rich dress of silver lama, 
over French lilac , head dress, a wbife 
satin hat, with an elegant, plume of 
white feathers, turned up with^a dia¬ 
mond button and loop m front, and 
appeared to be in excellent heakh and 
spirits 

About half past five o'clock, her 
Majesty, in her state carnage, drawn 
by SIX horses, and accoi^pamed by 
Lord wd Lady Hood ahd Ladf Ann 
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Hamilton, followed by another car¬ 
nage, entered St James** Park, by 
(Constitution Hill Gate Her Majesty 
was not observed by the public till she 
entered the park j but it immediately 
displayed a busy scene, by ’persons 
running to greet her Majesty ; and by 
the time she arnvtd at Storey’s Gate, 
a great concourat of persons had col¬ 
lected, who loudly cheered her, and 
the general exclamation was, ** God 
bless your Majesty J stick up for your 
nghts ; we will protect you ** The 
soldiers at their dillerent posts, as her 
Majesty passed, presented arms to 
her 

Her Majesty having dnven round 
by the west front of the Abbey, pro¬ 
ceeded in her carnage by the side of 
the platfiirm towards the Hall When 
the carriage drew up, Lord Hood 
alighted, and proceeded to search for 
some means of ingress to the Hall, 
from which the carnage was separated 
by the platform Having found a 
gate in the rear of the Champion’s 
stable, he returned to the carnage ; 
and her Majesty having alighted, was 
conducted by his lordship towards that 
gate, attended by Lady Hood and 
Lady Ann Hamilton 

On reaching the gate, the royal 
party was informed that it wai^' no 
thoroughfare. They then proceeded 
by the aide of the platform, till they 
arrived at the passage across it Irom 
the end of Parhament Street, which 
was open for persons with peers’ tick¬ 
ets Here an officer ol the Guards 
presented himself, and, half-diawing 
ms sword, asked for their authority to 
pass; when Lord Hood presented a 
ticket, and tliey were allowed to pass 
over the platform They then pro- 
ceeded towards the House of Lords, 
to tiy to enter therHall by some of 
the passages, but wete debarred from 
all ingress to the Hall. They tht»o 
proceeded to the passage leading into 
the Abbey ftom Pot t’s Cornel’ The 


guard wa»«t brst drawn up'to opliose 
ber entrance, but, by the command of 
their officer, they withdrew respect¬ 
fully, and let her Majesty >paS8. One 
of the attenda.its of the Abbey now 
came forward, and, wjth marked re¬ 
spect, conducted her Majesty to the 
Abbey door. 

Here Lord Hmid dei^red admission 
for her Majesty. ^ 

The door keepers drew across the 
entrance, and requested to see the 
tickets 

Lord Hood^l present you your 
Queen. Surely it is not necessary foi 
her to have a ticket ? 

Door-/ieeper.-^Our orders are to 
admit no person without a peers* 
ticket. 

Lore? Hooc^.—This is your Queen. 
She is entitled to admission without 
such a form. 

'Ihe Queen, smiling, but still in 
some agitation —Yes, I amyour Queen 
Will you admit me ^ 

Dotw-keeper^^yiy orders are sp* ci- 
6c, and I feel myself bound to obty 
thim 

The Queen laughed 
Lot d Hood —I have a ticket 
I^oor-keeper —Then, my lord, wc 
Will let you pass upon producing it 
Lord Hood now drew from his 
pocket a peer s ticket for one pt mon. 
The original name in whose favour it 
was drawn was erased, and the name 
of Wellington substituted 

Door-keeper,—-Thx'aViiW. let one pti- 
son pass, but no more 

Lm dHood, —ill your Majesty go 
10 alone ? 

Her Majesty at first assented, bub 
did not persevere 

Lord Hood, —Am I to understand 
that y4iu refuse her Mejesty admission ^ 
Door-keeper rJ-d-We only act in eon- 
forinity with uur orders 
Her Mmesty again laughed. 

Lord Hood —Then you refuse the 
Queen admission ^ 
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A dPOokeepa* of ti superjor^orider 
then eame forward, nod wik» asked by 
Lord Hood, whether any preparations 
had been made for her Nbjesty i He 
answered respectfully in the nega< 
tive, 

Jjord Hitforf—.Will ryour Majesty 
enter the A bbey without your ladies ? 
Her Majesty dechoed 
Lord Hood then said, that her Md> 
jesty had better retire to her carriage 
It was clear no provision had been 
made for her accommodation 
Her Majesty assented 
Some persons within the porch of 
the Abbey laughed, and uttered some 
expressions of di»respect. 

Lloid Hood —expected to have 
met at least with the conduct of gen¬ 
tlemen Such conduct is neither manly 
nor mannerly, * 

Her Majesty then retired, leaning 
on Lord Hood's arm, and followed by 
Lady Hood and Lady Hamilton. She 
was preceded by constables back to 
the platform, pver which she returned 
—entered her carnage, and was driven 
off,amidst reiterated shouts of applause 
and disapprobation. 

Her Majesty was dressed in white, 
and had on her head a cap or bandeau, 
with a large plume of white ostnoh 
feathers, she appeared in full health, 
and returned the congratulations of 
the public by bowing to them in the 
most gracious maifncr. 


The following account of the pro¬ 
cession, the ceremonial of the coiona- 
tion, and the banquet, was published 
in a supplement to the London Ga¬ 
zette :— 

Heralds* College^ Thursdayt 
19, 1821,—His ^fojesty, having on 
Wednesday evening repaired to the 
residence of the Speaker of the House 
of Commou<r,whtie he rtmaineddunng 
the night, V! IS thio day crowned in the 


Abbey church of Saint Peter, West¬ 
minster, with the ntes and ceretnomea 
accustomed to be observed upon occa¬ 
sions of such great aind glorious aolem- 
nity 

Tbe^Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, were as¬ 
sembled at eight o'clock m the morn¬ 
ing in the House of Lords. Deputy 
Garter, the Gentlemen Usher of the 
Black Rod, the trainbearers of the 
Princes of the Blood Royal, the at- 
stendants on the Lord High Steward, 
and on the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
High Constable, Earl Marshal, and 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
and the Gentlemen Ushers of the 
White and Green Rods, in the space 
below the bar; the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber, the Attorney and So¬ 
licitor-General, SeijcantsatLaw, Mas¬ 
ters in Chancery, the Lord Mayor, Al¬ 
dermen, Recorder, and Shenils of Lon¬ 
don, the King's Chaplains having dig¬ 
nities, and the six Clerks m Chancery, 
in the Painted Chamber, the Vice- 
Chamberlaiii, Treasurer, and Comp¬ 
troller of the Household, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, K G ; the Register 
of the Order of the Gaiter, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justij^e of the 
Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Ba¬ 
ron, the rest of the Judges, and the 
Pnvy Councillors, not being Peers, 
and the Clerks of the Council in Or¬ 
dinary, in'the chamber formerly called 
the Prince’s Chamber, or Robing- 
Rooms the former House of Lordb, 

the Knights Grand Crosb|^s and the 
Knights Commanders of the Ordef of 
the Bath, and the Officers of the said 
Order, in the chamber foitraerly the* 
House of Lordss; the trainbearers of 
his Majesty, the Master and Groom 
of the Robes, in his Maiesty’s Robing 
Chamber, near the south entrance into 
Weetrfimstcr-HaU, tht *Lord^ and 
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Groomt of the Bed-chamber, the 
Keeper of the Privy Puree, the Equer¬ 
ries and Pages of Honour, and the 
Gentlemen Ushers and Aides-de-camp, 
in the i oom of the Chairmen of Com¬ 
mittees, adjoining the House of^Lords, 
the Physicians, Burgeons, ^nd Apo¬ 
thecaries, in the Witness-Room adjoin- 
jng the House of Lords, the Officers 
and Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
the Sericants at Arms, the Officers 
and Yeomen of the Guard, m the 
House of Commons, and the lobbies 
thereof j the King’s Heralds, and Pur- 
suivantb at Arms, lu the lobby be¬ 
tween the Blouse of Lords and \hc 
Painted Chamber , the sixteen Barons 
of the Cinque Ports, with the canopy, 
the Knight Marshal and his officers, 
his Majesty^s band, in Westminster 
Hall, at the lower end ; and all who 
were to precede the Knight Marshal 
in the procession, witliout the north 
door of the Hall 

Soon after eight o clock the peers 
were called over in the House of Lords 
by Deputjf Gaiter, and procetdtd to 
the Hall, where the other persons ap¬ 
pointed to walk in the procession had 
been previously marshalled on the 
right and left by the officeisof arms 

At about ten o’clock his Majesty, 
preceded by the great Officers ol State, 


entered the Hall, end took hif^seiKin 
the chair of state; which was announ¬ 
ced by the ffring of a gun. 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamber¬ 
lain, the Lord High Constable, and 
the Deputy Earl Marshal, asce-^ing 
the steps, placed themselves at the 
outer side of the table j the Lord High 
Steward, the rest of the great Officers, 
Deputy Garter, and Black Rod, 
ranged thcmia-lves near the chair of 
slate , the royal train-bearers on each 
side of the throne 

The Vice-Chamberlain of his Ma- 
jesty^s housenold, in the absence of the 
Lord Clwmbt rlain, assisted by officers 
of the jewel-office, then brought the 
sword of state to U»e Lord High Con¬ 
stable, who delivered it to the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, by whom it 
was laid upon the table ; then Curtana, 
or the sword of mtrey, with the two 
swoids of justice, being in like manner 
presented, were drawn from their scab¬ 
bards by the Deputy Lord Gicat 
Chamberlain, and laid on the table be- 
foie his Majesty , after which the gold 
spurs weie delivered, and also placed 
on the table Immediately after, a pro¬ 
cession advanced up the Hall from the 
lower end thereof, with the usual ic- 
meiencfcs, in the following order 


Serjeant of tlie vestr), m a hcarltt mantle.* 

Children of the King’s Chapel, in scarlet munths, four abreast 
Children ot the choir of Westiimister, in surplices, four abreast 
CJeiitlLineu of the King’s Chapi I, in scarlet mantles, four abreast 
Choir ol Westminster, in -urphros, four abreast. * 

Sub-dean of the Chapel Itojal 

“ Rouge Dragoon Pursuivant JEflue afanUe Pursuivant 

York Dei aid Somerset Herald 

'1 he two Provincial Kings of Arroi*. 

Tne Dean of Westminster, carryim St Fdward’h Crown on a cushion of cloth of gold, 
first Picbcmlary of VA stimuster, carrying the Orb 
Second Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre witli the Dove 
Tlurd Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre with the Cross 
Fourtli Prthendary, carrying St Falward's Staff* 
f ilth Prebcnilary, tarrying the Chalice and Platina 
Sixth Prebendary, carrying the Bible 
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The and PrebeAdanes, havtng 
arrived at the foot of the steps, and 
Deputy Garter preceding them, as< 
cended the ste|ts, and approaching near 
the table before the King, the Dean 
presented the crpwti to the Lord High 
Constable, who delivered it to the De¬ 
puty Lord Great Chamberlain, and by 
him It was placed on the table before 
the King. The rest of the regalia 
were severally delivered by each pre¬ 
bendary; on hiB knee, to the Dean, by 
him to the Lord High Constable, by 
him to the Deputy Lord Great Cbam- 
berlai^i, by whom they were laid on the 
table , The regalia being thus deliver¬ 
ed, the Prebendaries and Dean returned 
to the middle of the Hall. His Ma¬ 
jesty then commanded Deputy Garter 
to summon the noblemen and bishops 
who were to bear the regalia , and the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain de-< 


livered the same to the fords* by whom 
they were to be severally oaroed.{ 

The Bishops of Oxford and Lin¬ 
coln, who were to sifpport his'Majes¬ 
ty for the Bi^ops of Durham and 
Bath aifd Wells, were then summoned 
by Deputy Garter, svnd, ascending the 
steps, placed themselves on each side 
of the King 

The second gun waathen fired ; and 
the procession, flanked by the Earl 
Marshal's gold staff officeis, moved 
forward upon blue cloth spread from 
site throne in Westminster Hall, to the 
great steps in the Abbey Church ; the 
anthem, “ O Lord, grant the King a 
long life,** See, being sung in parts, m 
succession with his Majesty's band 
playing, the sounding of trumpets, and 
the beating of drums, until the arrival 
in the Abbey 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION 

The Kmg'<5 Herb-Woman, with her six Maids, two and two, strewing the way 

with Herbs 

Mtb&enger of the College of Arras, m a scarlet cloak, with the arms of the College 

embrouliied on the left shoulder 
The Dean's Jtcodle of Wcstinirstcr, with his Staff 
• Tlie High Constable of Wostminlter, in a scarlet cloak, with his staff 
Two Household 1 ifes, with banners of velvet fnngi d witb gold, and five Household 
Driimraers iii royrtl hverics, drum-covers ot cinnson velvet, laced and^fnngcd 
with gold » 

I he Drum-Major, in a rich hvory, and a crimson scarf fringed with gold 
Eight Trumpeters m rich hvciics—tnt ir silver trumpets witli banners of crimson 
d'lnnsk enihrcidon'd md frmgcd with gold 
Kettle-Drums, drura-covtis of eiimson ilainesk, embroidered and fringed with gold 
^ 1' igbt Tnmipett'rs in liveries, as before 

S» 1 jc mt-Tmnip« ter with his Mace. 

The Knight M irshal, attended by his tour Officers 
The SIX Clerks m Chancery 
King's Chaplains having dignities 
The Shi-rifts of London 

Aldermen of London who have not passed the Chair 
Ri eordcr of London , 

Aldermen of London who have passed the Chair 
Masters in Chancery 
The King’s Serjeants at*Law 
The King's Aniient Scricant . , 

Tilt King s>'soluitor-Otneial The King s Attorney-Gfneral * 
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Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber 

b<njeant of the Vestry of the Chapel Royal, Seijeant-Portcr. 

Children of the Choir of Westminster, in surplices 
Children of the Chapel Royal, in surplices, witli scarlet mantles over them 
Choir ol Westminster, in surphees 
Gentlemen of dr' Chapel Ro^al, in scarlet mantles. 

Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, m a scarlet gowR 
Prebcndancs of Westminster, m surplices and rich copes, three abieast 
The Dean of Westminster, in a surplice and rich cope 
Pursuivants of Scotland and Ii eland, in their tidiards, via 

Athlone 

Bute Unicorn. 

His Majesty’s Band, m full state habits 

Officers attendant on the Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, in their 

mantles, chains, and badges via 
Sccrttaiy Officer of Anns 

Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, four abreast, in the habit of then 
Order—thtir hats and feathers in their h inds 
Officers of the Older of the Bath, in their mantles, chains, and badges, vi^s 

The Alessenger of the Older 

Tlic Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet Rod The Secretary 

The Register The Genealogist Deputy Bath King of Arras 

Knights Grind Ciosscs of the Most lloriourabk Militair Order ot tin Bath, foiu 
.aVireast, m the full habit of thtir Order—thtir hate and bathers in their hinds — 
those being Members of lus IMajesty's most Honourable Privy Council, u caring a 
blue scarf, fringed with gold, around the right arm 

Rouge Dragon Pursmiant of Aims, in his tabard 
Barons of the Exchequer 
Justices of the Court of Common Picas 
Justices of the Court of King s Bench 
Lord Chief Bai on of the Exchequer 
Lord Chief Justice of die Court of (’oinmon Picas 
The Vice-Chancellor of England 
The Master of the Rolls 

The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
Tlie Clciks of the Council in Oidinary 
Pnvy Councillors, not Peers, four abreast 

The Ue£;ister of the Order of the Gaiter, in his mantle, chain, and badge, and 

carrying the Registci of the Order 
The 3Iarquis of Londonderry 

Knight Companion of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, in the fbll habit, and 
wearing the Collar ol the Order, his cap and feathers m his hand ^ 

His Majesty’s Vice-Chamberlam 

James Marquis Giaham, (eldest son of die Duke of Montrose,) adknded by an offi- 
^ cer of the Jewel House, in a scarlet mantle, vnth a crown embroidcrtil on his left 
shoulder, beanng a cushion, on which w'ere placed tlie Ruby Ring and the Sword 
to be girt about the King 

Comptroller of Ills Majesty’s Household, Treasurer of His Majesty’s Ifousohold, 
Lord George Thomas B^resford Lord Charles C Bentmck, bearing the 

( crimson bag with the Medals 

Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, m Ins tabard 
The SaANDARD oi Hakovee, 

Borne by John Earl of Mayo, G. C H in lus robes of estate of enmsou \clvet, at- 
, ^tenrled Iw a page bearing his coronet i 

, , Cork HcrahL vn hi*> tahaul and collar of 

Islav Herald, m Ins tabvrd and collar of SS 
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Barons^ in thdt i^bea bf estate of entnson Telvet, their coronets tn thdtf hatids^ four 

abreast 

Falcon Herald Extraordinary, m his tabard an^ collar of SS 
Till* SiANDAan or Ibiland, Thx SrAMJAnu or Scotland, 

Borne by William Carr, Lord Beresford, Borne by’ James Earl ot Lauderdale, 
G C B in his robes of estate ot cntiison K» T in bis robes of estate of crimson 
velvet, attended by a page bearing hib velvet, attended by a page bearing las 
coronet coronet 

Tile Bishops of Ireland and England, in their rochets, with their caps in then hands, 

four abreast 

Brunswick Herald, in bis tabard and Blanc Coursicr Herald, in his tabard 
, coll.ir of SS and collar of SS 

Visco\ints, in their robes of estate of enmson velvet, th^ir coronets m thc^ir hands, 

four abK'ast 

Yoik Herald, in his tabard and Windsor Herald, m his tabard and 

collar of SS ^ collar of SS 

The SlANHABD 01 ElSlrLANl), 

Borne by Row'land liOrd Hill, G, C B m his robes of estate of crimson veil et, attend* 

ed by a p^e be inng his coronet 

Earls, in theiv robes of estate ot crimson \ civet, their coronets in their hands, four 

, ahi east 

Somerset Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS 
liichmond Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS 
Thl Union Si \m>ahi). 

Borne by William Earl Harcomt, G C B m his robes of estate of enmson velvet, 

attended by a page btmng his coronet 

Alarquiscs, in their robes of estate of enmson velvet, their coronets in their hands, 

four abreast 

Tlie T^ord Steward of His Majesty s Household 
George fames Marquis of Cholmondeley, 

In his robes of estatt of crimson velvet, his coronet in his hand 
Lancaster Herald, in his tab<ird and collar of SS 
The lloiAC Standabi), 

Borpe by Charles Earl of Hairington, G C H in his robes of estate of crimson 
velvet, attended by a page, bcanng his coronet 
King ofArms of the Ionian GloucesterKingof Arins,in Hanover King of Arms, 

Order of St Michael and St his tabard ,andcollar, crown m bis tabard iflid collar, 

George, in his tabard and in lus hand. crown m Ins hand 

collar. Clown in his hand 

Dukes, in their robes of estate of crimson velvet, their coronets in their hands, four 

abreast 

Ulster King of Anns, in Clarcncieux King of Arras, Norroy King of Arras, by 

his tabard and collar, by Norroy, in lus tabard Chester Herald, m his ta- 

aiid crown m his hand and collar, and crown m bard and collar, and croiru 

his hand in his hand 

Tlu Lord Privy Seal, John Earl of The laird Prc'sident of (he Council, 

Westmoreland, K G m his lobes of Dudley Earl of ILirrowby, m 'his 

estate ot crimson velvet, and coronet robes of estate of crimson velvet, and. 

in his hand coronet in his hand * 

The Loid Archbishop of York, in his rochet, and ci^i in his hand 
The Lord High Chancellor, John Earl of Fldon, in lus robes of estate of crimson velvet, 
with lus coronet in his hand, bearing tlie seals, and attended by his Purse-^arw, 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in lus rochet, and cap in his hand 
Two Serjeants at Arms, witlf tlieir maces • * * 
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StEdward's Staff,Ijomeby The Gold Spurs, borne by TheSccptrewith theCroffl, 
James Marquis ot Gcoige Gough Lord Cal- borne by Richard Marquis 

bury, K G tn his robes oi thorp his robes of estate Wellesley, K G in his robes 
estate of crimson velvet, otcAmson velvi t,and coro- ot estate oj cnmioii velvet, 
and < oronot in his Jiand net in his hand nnd coronet in his hand 

The third Sword, bin lit by Curtaiu, borne by Henry The second Sword,borne by 
George Earl ot GdUowa>, Pelham DukeotNeweastlc, Hugh Duke of Nortlium- 
K T in his robes of estate K Ci in his robes oijestate beiland, K G in his robes 
ot cnnison velvet, and co- of ciim-on velvet, and co- of estate of tnmson velvet, 
ronet in his hand ronct in his liaiid and coronet in his hand 

Two Serjeants at Arms, with tlieir maces 
Dsher ot the Grec'ii Rod Usher of the Wlute Rod 

The Lord Mayor of Lyon King ot Deputy ti) Garter Gtntleman Usher of 

liOndon, the Right of.^iotUnd, March- Pnniipd King ot the Bliek Rod, Sii 
JHon John'Pliomas mont Herald, lu ^?ib Aims, Sir Cs Nly- Thomas Tyiwlntt, 
Thorj), in his robe, tibinl, cairying his b i Kt C , ' neieu't Kt bearing his rod 
collai and lewel, iiown md sceptre, KiiijfotAio in Ins 
bearing the city acting fm Thomas tabird and eollir, 
sceptre or hiace RobiiirailolKin- cniying Ins ii> v,n 

noull ai.d Ktptfi 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain ot Engl md, IVtti Robert liOrd Gviydyr, in 
hib robes ol tstate of crimson velvet, carrying hi!:, coronet and Ins vvhiti start 
HisRosAi Hiriixi-ss Tin Pmm i Llopoiu, 

In the full habit of the Older of tin (Jaitci, cnrying la Ins right h ind Ins baton as 
Field Ma^’shal, anel m his 1. It band Ins cap iiid featlurs, his train borne by Lieut « 
Col Sir Robert Gardintr, K C H 

Ills Ro\ AL lJu n^^ss 1 in Duki oi Gloi ersi i a. 

In his robes of estate of erinison vilvtt, lairvmg Ins coronet, liis train borne by Sir 

Areliibald JIunay, liart 

His Rov \r Hu iiviss ine Duki oi Cambriiu i. 

In his robes of (state of enmson vein t, ciriyiiig bis coronet, and his train borne liy 

Vicc-Adnnidl Fraser 

His llov \L Hiohtsi ss nn Dchi oi Sissrx, 

In his robes of estate of crimson velvit, (allying bis coroiu t in his hand, his tram 

borne by Ma]oi tiintral Ogg 

* His Ros \r IIif,Hviss im l)t se oi CiAinNci, 

In bis robes of cstite of cninso’i vclvit, caiiying in Ins light hand his baton, and in 
his left Ins coronet, Ins tram borne by Captain Pulicll, R N 
His Hovai HktUNiss i hi Dimvi; oi Voi.1v, 

In his robes of estate ot crimson velvet, cairying m Ins right hand his baton as }• uld 
Marshal, and his coroiut m hi-, lift hand, and his tiaui borne by Lieutenant- 
C’olonel Henry Frederick Cooke 

The High Constable ot Ireland, Henry The High Constable ot Scotlaiul, (i^oige 
Marquis of Lansdown, in his robes of Lord Gonton, G C B (ominonJj tailed 
estate of crimson velvet, his coronet m Alaiqinsot Huntly, (aetnig as Deputy to 
hA hand, with his staff William (loorge Earl ol I iroll, a rnhior,) 

in Ins robes ot (state ot (rnii«'on velvet, 

■ his (oronet m his hand, with lus staff 

Two Sergeants at Arms, with their maces. 

The Earl Marshal of Fng- The Sword ot State luirne Tho Lord High Constable 
land represented by Ken- by Charles Duke of Dorset, of England, Arthur Duke 
neth Alexander Lord How- in his robes ot estate of of Wellington, K (.r in his 
ard M EtBngJiam, G C B cruftsonvelvet,attended by robes of (state of cnmiam 
ing^flis robes of estate of a Page carrying his core- velvet, carrying Ins coronet 
crimson velvet, his coronet net and start, atti nded by a 

in his hand, carrying his Page carrying his baton of 

staff, attended by a Page Field Marshal 
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Two Serjeants at Arms, with their tnaces. 

The Sceptre with the St Edward’s Crown, The Orb, earned by 

earned by the Loid ' “ 


<9J 


Dove, carried byJohn 
Henry Duke ot Uul- 
Unil, ^ G m Ins 
robes of estate ot 
crimson velvet, with 
his coronet in his left 
hand 

The Patina, borne 
by the f,ord Bishop 
ot Gloucester 

Supportei,, 


H igh Ste W .1 rd, H on i^ 
Williaui, 3farquis of 
Anglesey, K G mhis 
robes of estate of 
enrnson velvet 

The Bibli, borne 
bv the Lord Bishop 
ot Ely 

THE kIng. 


Wny. Spencer, Dnke 
of Devonshire, in bis 
robes of estate of 
crimson v\lvet, with 
hib coronet in his left 
hand 

The Chalice, borne 
bv the Lord Bishop 
of Chester 

Supporter, 
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The Lord Bishop 
ot liincoln,for tlu 
liOrd Bishop ot 
B.ith and Wells 


Tilt Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, for the 
I,Old Bishop ot 
Durham 
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In his Poyii Hobt\ wcanu" 
a Cap ot Estate adorned with 
ji'wt’ls under a canopy ot 
cloth ot iiold, suppoi icd by 
sixteen Baions of the Cinque 
Po^s , hib JMajCitj s tiain 
boi ne by eight eldest son* of 
Petrs, viz 

The Marquis of Douro The Earl of Surrey 

The 1' arl ot Brt cknock The \ iscouiit Cunbourne 

The P arl of lloeksavagc The I'larl of rxbriflge 

\isi,ount Tngi-.trie, son The Farl of Itaivdon 

of tlu T ord Lieutenant 
ot Iithnd 

Assisted by f,ord braneis Conjngbam, Masttr of the Robes, 
ind followtd by tin tiroom of t'u Robes to his Majtsty 
Standard Bearer of tbt Bafid ot Gentle- Litutenani ot the Band of Gentle 
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men P( nsioncrs 
Captain of tlu Y conn n of 
the Guirds, George Eiirl ot 
Alaccltsfii Id, in his lobes 
of estati ot enmson vt Ivct, 
his (oronet in liis hand 


Silver Stitk, actnig for 


mtn Pensioners 
Captain of tlu Band of Gen* 
tierntn Pensioners, Tunes 
George Earl ot ( burtown, 
111 Ins robes ot estate of 
critiison velvet, his coronet 
in his hand 


Charles Earl of Harnng 
ton, the Gold htick of the 
Lite Guiiids in waiting, 
who bore the Royal Stand¬ 
ard 

T*ords of his Majesty’s Bed-chamber 
Keeper of hts IVfajesty's Privy Purse 
The Right Honourable* Sir Beniamin Bloomfield G C H bearing the Privy Purse. 

1’hi Assistant Faleontr • 

Grooms of his Majesty’s Bed Cl'ainber 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber 
, Equerries of Ins Majesty 

Physicians to his Alap’sty 
berjeqnt-Sui geoiis to hxs -M qesty 
GeiiJljIcmen Ushers Daily Waiters • 

Grooms of the Privy Chamber 
Pages of Honour to ms Itlajesty 
Extra Pages of Honour to his Majestj. 

Aides-de*-Camp of his IViap sty 
Extra Aides-de-Cainp of liis Alajesty. 

Gentlemen Usheis Quarterly Waiters. 

10 
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Apothwary toTiis'Majtesty Sui^^on to his M^je^ty *'* ' 

Pttvato hol«ators to his Majesty 

Ensign of the Yeotoen of the Guard Lieutenant of th^ Yeomen of the OiiKrd<. 

Hi& Majiesty’s Rages, in full state Imnes 
Ills Alajesiy I Footmt-n, m full state livmes. 

Exons of fhe yeopoen of the Yeomen of the Guard Exons of the Yeomen of ifee 

Guarih Guard 

Ilsibinger of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners 
Clerk of the Cheque of the Ycouien of Clerk of the Cheque of the Band of 

the Guard " Gentlemen Pensioners 

Yeomen of the Guard, who closed the Procession. 

N B Tlif Knights of the several Orders woie their respective Collar* 


On the arrival of the procession at 
the Abbey, the Herb-woman with her 
maids, and the aerjeant-porter, remain¬ 
ed at the entrance within the great 
west door, the drums and trumpets 
filed off to their gallei y over the en¬ 
trance to the choir The choristers of 
the Chapel Royal and of Westminster 
proceeded with his Majesty's band to 
the organ gallei y; and, on his Majes¬ 
ty entering the Abbey, the choirs com¬ 
menced singing the Hallelujah chorus 
in Handel’s oratorio of the Messiah, 
after which a scene from the oratorio 
of Saul, followed by the anthem . I 
was glad when they said unto me, we 
will go into the House of the Lord,'* 
&c &c Immediately after the con¬ 
clusion of the Hallelujah chorus, and 
before the remainder of the music, the 
King*s scholars of Westminster school, 
from the platform gallery over the en¬ 
trance into the choir, with their mas¬ 
ters, greeted his Majesty with repeated 
shouts of ViVAT CioiiCriLh RexI” 
The Prebendaries and Dean of Wtst- 
^nister filed off to the left, about the 
middle of the nave, and tbcie awaited 
the Kingis coming intd the church; 
when they fell into the procession next 
before the Kings of Atms who prece¬ 
ded the great officers. ^ 

As the procession entered the choir, 
the ‘Several persons composing it were 
conducted to their seats by the officers 
of arms, tht Prebendaries of Westmin¬ 
ster proceeding to their places near the 
altar. 


The Princes the Blood Royal 
wete conducted to their seats as peers, 
and the Prince Leopold to his seat in 
the royal box. 

The Barons of the Cinque Forts who 
bore the canopy, and tl e Gentlemen 
Pensioners, remained at the entrance* 
of the choir, where the standards werd 
received from the noblemen who bore 
them by the officers of arms, and by 
them delivered to pages 

The King, ascending the theatre, 
passed on the south side of the throne 
to hiB chair of state on the east side 
thereof, opposite to the altar; and 
after his private devotion, (kneeling 
down upqn the fald-stool,) took his 
seat, the two Bishops, his supporters, 
standing on ea,,h side; the noblemen 
bearing the four swords on his nglit 
hand, the Deputy Lord Great Cham¬ 
berlain and the Lord High Constable 
on his left, the great ofiicers of state, 
the Lord Howard of Effingham, act¬ 
ing as Earl Marshal, the Dean of 
Westminster, the noblemen beanng the 
regalia, train-bearers, Deputy Gaiter, 
Lyon King of Arms, the Lord Mayor 
of London and Black Rod, standing 
about the King’s Chair. 

Upon the conclusion of the anthem, 
the Archbishop of Canterbnry, toge¬ 
ther w?itH*'the Loid Chancellor, me 
Depnty Lord Great Chamberlain; the 
Lord High Constable, andLordHfiw- 
ard of Effingham, acting as Eaii Mar¬ 
shal, preceded by Deputy Garter, went 
to the east side of the theatre, where 
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the Archbishop made therecogiutioa^ 
and repeated the same at the south* 
wc^i aad north sides of the theatre $ 
dunng which his Maje8t]r was stand¬ 
ing, and turned towards the people on 
the side on which the recognition was 
made, the people replying with loud 
and repeated acclamations of God 
save King George the Fourth I” and 
at the last recognition the trumpets 
sounded ^i^d the drums beat 

HiSt Majesty then took his seat, and 
the Bible, the chalice, and patina, were 
carn^ to and plac'^d upc^ the altar by 
the Buihops who had borne them in the 
procession. 

The King then passed to the altar, 
where his M.ytsty, kneeling, made his 
first offering of a pall or altar-cloth of 
gold, and afterwards his second offer¬ 
ing of an ingot of gold. The King 
was then 'conducted to the chair of 
state on the south side of the area, 
and the regalia* except the swords* 
were laid on the altar. 

The litany was then read by the 
Bishops of London and Bangor, vested 
ill copes. Next was read the beginning 
of the communion-service by the Arch- 
bisliop qf Canterbury , and after it a 
sermon was dehvered by the Archbi¬ 
shop of York; which being conclu- 
"ided, the Archbishtm of Canterbury, 
advancing to the King, administered 
the Coroilation Oath, his Majesty ha¬ 
ving, on Thursday, the 27th day of 
April, 1820, in the presence of the 
two Houses of Parliament, made aad 
subscribed the declaration. The King 
then arose from his chair of state, and 
proceeded uncoveredto the altar, where, 
kneehng upon the cushion laid on the 
steps, and placing his hand on the 
Holy Gospels, his Majesty took the 
oath, and added thereto his royal sign 
inanftal The King returned to ms 
chair, and the hymn, ** Come, Holy 
Ghost, our Souls inspire," &c. was 
sang, after which the Archbishop read 

VOL XIV PART H 


the prayer preparatory to the anoint¬ 
ing* Ait the conclusion of this prayer 
the choirs sung the'anthem, Zadok 
the Pnei}ty’* flee, dunng which the 
King Vas disrobed of his enmson 
robes; and his Majesty taking off his 
cap of state, the robes and cap were 
earned into St Edward’s Chapel. 
King Edward’s chair, covered with 
clotu of gold, having been placed in 
front of the altar, his Majesty took his 
seat therein to be anointed; when the 
following four Knights of the Garter, 
VIZ. the Duke of Beaufort, the Mar¬ 
quis Camden, the Earl of Winchelsea, 
and the Marquis of Londonderry, be¬ 
ing summoned by Deputy Garter, 
held over the King’s head a rich pall 
of cloth of gold; and the Dean of 
Westminster,holding the ampulla con¬ 
taining the consecrated oil, a!Ud pour¬ 
ing some into the anointing spoon, the 
Archbishop anointed his Majesty 
therewith 

The King then kneeling, the Arck- 
bishop pronounced the benediction. 

His Majesty was next arrayed with 
the supertunica of cloth of gold, and a 

S rdle of the same for the sWord, when 
e spurs were taken from the altar, 
and his Majesty’s heels having been 
touched therewith, they were again 
laid upon the altar. • 

His Majesty, standing up, was girt 
with the sword, which his Majesty af¬ 
terwards offered at the altar, in the 
scabbard, and retiring to his chair, the 
sword was redeemed. 

His Majesty rising, was invested 
with the imperial mantle, or dalmafic 
robe, of cloth of gold, an^ with the 
armil. , 

The icing then sat down, and re¬ 
ceived from the Archbishop the orb, * 
which hiB Majesty afterwards returned 
to the Dean, who laid it upon the al¬ 
tar. 

The^ruby ring was pl^ed bv the 
Archbfshop on the foUttb fin^r of 
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the King's right hand» and the Dean 
brought from the altar the two acep- 
trea with the croaa ao^ dovet and de¬ 
livered them to the Aithbishop. 

Bernard Edward Duke of Norfolk^ 
as Lord of the Manor of Woiksop, 
then presented his Majesty with a pair 
of glovesj richly embroidered with the 
arms of Howdid, which his Majesty 
pul on ; and the Archbishop deliver¬ 
ed the sceptre with the cross into his 
Majesty’s light hand, and the sceptic 
with the dovt into his left hand , the 
Lord of the Manor of Worksop sup¬ 
porting Ins Majesty'b light arm, and 
bolding the sceptre, as occasion re¬ 
quired. 

The Archbishop standing before 
the altar, and having taken St Ed¬ 
ward’s crown into his hands, conse¬ 
crated and blessed it, and, assisted by 
the other Bishops, his Grace came 
from the altar, the Dean of Westmin¬ 
ster carrying the ctown, which the 
Archbishop received and placed on his 
Majesty’s head, while the people, with 
loud and repeated shouts, cried, “ God 
feAfris 1 HE Kjno the trumpets sound- 
log, the drums beating, and the Tower 
and Park gui s bring by signal The 
Peers then put on tbejr coronets, the 
Bishops their caps, and the Kings of 
Arms tjjcir crowns The acclamatiims 
ceaSing, the Archbishop pionounced 
the exhortatiou, and tlu chutrs sang 
the anthem, “ The King shall rejoice 
in thy strength,” &c 

The Archbishop then presented the 
Bible to the King, and his Majesty 
having returned the same to the Arch¬ 
bishop, it^was replaced on the altar. 

,The Archbishop jbaving pronoun¬ 
ced the benedictioa, the King kissed 
the Archbishops and Bishops who 
knelt before him. The Te Deiim” 
was then sung, during which the King 
removed to his chaif, on the east side 
of the thrpne, end, at the conclueuon, 
1 ^ Majesty* was then enthroned by 
foe Bishops and Peets, and the Arch¬ 


bishop pronounced the exhortation; 
whereupon the Archbishop advanced 
to the steps of the throne, and, as¬ 
cending, knelt before the King, and, 
for himstlf and the other Lords Spi¬ 
ritual, pronounced the words of ho- 
magi, the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishops kneeling around him, and, 
for themselves, repeating aftei him 
The Archbishop then kissed his Ma¬ 
jesty’s leff" cheek, as did the Archb - 
shop of York, and the rest of the Bi¬ 
shops, and letiicd 

Then hts Royal Highness the Duke 
of York advanced to the steps pf the 
thionc, and, ascending, took oft his 
coronet, and kneeling before the King, 
for himself and the othei; Dukes of the 
Blood l|.oyal, who sc\eraUy took oft 
their coronets and knell with him and 
about him, pronounced the words of 
homage, the rest of the Royal Dukes, 
for themselves, repeating after him. 
Then hisjjloyal Highness touched the 
crown upon his Majesty's head, and 
having kissed his Majesty’', left check, 
as did ttie rest of the Dukes of the 
Blood Royal, letired 

Then the Duke of Norfolk advan¬ 
ced in like manner to the throne, and 
bting followed by the rest of the 
Dukes, took off his coionet, knelt be¬ 
fore the King, and, for himself and the 
other Dukes, who also took off their 
coronets and knelt with him and 
about him, pronounced the words of 
homage, the rest of the same degree, 
for themselves, repeating after him ; 
after which his Grace louched the 
crown upon his Majesty’s bead, and 
kissed his Majesty’s left cheek, as did 
the rest of the Dukes after hitq, and 
letired. 

The Marquis of Winchestpr advan¬ 
ced with the rest of tht Marquises 
Ihe Lari of Denbigh with the rest of 
the EaiU, the Lord Viscount Here¬ 
ford with the rest of the Viscounts; 
an(P^0ie Lord Audley with the rest 
of the Barons, and each degree seve- 
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rally and respectively did their ho¬ 
mage in like manner^ and retired 
During thm part of the solemnity, 
the flcpptre with the cross vias held on 
the King’s right hand by the Duke of 
Norfolk, as lord of the manor of Work- 
Kop, and the eccptre with the dove by 
the Duke of Rutland; the treasurer 
of lus Maj( sty’s household thi owing 
about the medals of the coronation, 
as his j^ajestj s princely largesse or 
donative 

The T’cers who bore the regalia, on 
ad\ageing to do their homage, seve¬ 
rally delivered the same to the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, by whom 
ihty’wcic utiuned after the homage 
had been pirfoimtd 

Attcr the homage, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who read the Epistle, and 
llie Bishop of St Davids, who read 
the Gospel, received from the altar, 
hv the hands of the Archbishop, the 
patina and chalice, which they ear¬ 
ned into St Edward’s Chapel, and 
brought fiom thence the bread upon 
the patina, and tht wine in the chalice 
Hia ISL jesty then descended from the 
throne, and went to the altar, where, 
having taktn off his ciowm, his Ma¬ 
jesty received the sacrament, the 
Archbishop administering the bread, 
*dnd the Dean of Wcstniuj'jtcr the cup 
'I lie choir then sang the last anthem, 
*• Blessed be thou. Lord God of Is¬ 
rael,” &c ; and, at the conclusion, the 
li limpets sounded, the drums beat, 
and, amidst the acclamations of the as¬ 
sembly, the King put on his crown , 
and, taking the two jsceptres in kis 
hands, again ascended the throne, and 
sat there supported and attended as 
before, until the conclusion of the 
post-communion service and blessing 
The choirs then sang the natidnal air 
of ** God save the King.** 

His Majesty, attended as before, 
haiviug descended into the area, pass¬ 
ed through the door on the south side 
of the altar into,St Edward’s Chapel, 


and the noblemen who had carried the 
regalia received them from the Dean 
of Westminstei; as they passed by the 
altar 

The'King, •being come into the 
Chapel, and standing before th^ altar, 
delivered the sceptres to the Archbi¬ 
shop, who laid them upon the altar. 
The rest of the regalia were then de¬ 
livered to the Dean, and by him laid 
OK the altar 

Then the King was disrobed of his 
lialmatic robe of state, and arrayed m 
his royal robe of purple velvet, the 
Archbishop delivering the sceptre with 
the cross into his right hand, and the 
orb into his left. The Dean then de- 
hvered the sceptre with the dove to 
the Duke of Rutland, who had before 
earned it, and who was to bear it m 
the returning procession. 

As soon at) the King entered St Ed¬ 
ward’s Chapel, the officers of arms 
called over and arranged the proces¬ 
sion for the return to Westminster 
Hall, and at the moment when his 
Majesty came out of the chapel, the 
procession moved foiward to West¬ 
minster Hall, in the same order as it 
came from thence, except that the 
Dean and Prebendaries of Westmin¬ 
ster did not return; and the noblemen 
who, in the former processitm, had 
borne the gold spurs, and St Edw'ard’s 
staff, left in St Edward’s Chapel, and 
the orb, and the sceptre with the cross, 
row borne by his Majesty, walked m 
their due places, according to their de¬ 
grees in the Peerage. 

As the procession entered the Mall, 
the fifes, drums, and trumpets, pro¬ 
ceeded to their gallery, and the seve¬ 
ral other pel sons composing it were 
directed to theit* i-espective plac'es by 
the officers of arms, the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports With the canopy remain¬ 
ing at the bottom of the steps. 

His j^ajefity, having asKendc^ the 
elevated platform, retired into his 
chamber near the state. 
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The eompaHy the tables then 
eat dowDj^aoa^the Barons of the Cinqtw 
Ports carr^d away tha; canopy as their 
feCk , 

T 

Thb Banqubt. 

Ehnner being ready« his Majesty, 
weanog his crown, and carrying the 
sceptre with the cross, and the orb, and 
attended and supported, and hts train 
borne as before, came out of his cbam* 
her, preceded by the Deputy X,ord 
Great Chamberlain, and the four swords 
being carried before him, took his seat 
in tl^ chair of state. 

The first course was then brought 
up with the usual ceremony, attended 
by the three following Great Officers 
or State, mounted on horses nchly 
caparisoned, viz. the Marquis of An¬ 
glesey, as Lord High Steward, be¬ 
tween the Duke of Wellington, as 
Lord High Constable, and Lord How¬ 
ard of Effingham, as Earl Marshal. 
The dinner was placed on the table by 
bn Majesty's two clerks of the kit* 
chen. 

The Deputy Lord Great Cham¬ 
berlain, with bn Majesty’e cup-bearer, 
Montagu Earl of Abingdon, and his 
assistant, James Walter Earl of Ve- 
rulnm, being preceded by Black Rod, 
then received frem the officer of the 
jewel house the gilt bason and ewer 
for his Majesty to wash, attended by 
Peter Soame John Everard Buckworth 
Heme Soame, Esq. the lord of the 
manor of Heydoa, with a towel. The 
King rising, and debvenng bis sceptre 
to the Duke of Noyrftidk, and the orb 
to the Bishop standing on his left 
band, the Cup-bea^ poured out the 
watm on his MajestVa bands, ibelkOrd 
of the Manor of E^doii( holdmg the 
towel. - I 

The Dean or the Ofiapcl Royal then 
grace,; and b» Majesty having 
taken his^t*,tha B^ops, bis app* 
porters, retired 40 tbfl^ dinner 


On the King's right hand stood the 
Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Ma¬ 
nor of Worksop, bolding the sceptre ; 
next to him, on the same side, the 
Lords bearing the four swords. On 
his Ms^sty'a left hand the Duke of 
Devonshire, with the orb; and next 
to him the Deputy Lo^ Great Cham¬ 
berlain ; and neat to him the Dnke of 
Rutland, bearmg the sceptre with the 
dove. 

At the end of the table, on the 
King*s nght hand, were seated their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York, 
Sussex, and Gloucester; and on hia 
Majesty’s left hand, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Cambridge, and Pnnee 
Leopold of Saxe Cobqurg, each at¬ 
tended by'a Peer 

The auties of his Majesty’s carver 
were performed by Basil Percy, Eail 
of Denbigh, those of the assistant- 
carver by Thomas Earl of Chichester, 
those of sewer by Richard Earl of 
Mount Edgeumbe; and those of as- 
sistant-sewer by Charles Earl Whit¬ 
worth. 

Then the Deputy, appointed by hxs 
Grace the Archbtshc^ of Canterbury, 
as Lord of the manor of>Bardoif, 
otherwise Addington, presented the 
mess jof diUegroot, prepared by the 
King’s master cook , ^ 

. Wilham Wilshere, Esq. Lord oEthe 
Manor of Great Wymondley, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, assisted by the King's cup- 
beiMrer>and his assistant, having reco¬ 
ved from the officer of the Jewd House 
a ailver ^t cup, containing wine, pre¬ 
sented the sun^ to the King ; and^lua 
Majesty baviiwdrunk thereof return¬ 
ed the cop for his fee 

George Wiyiam Duke of ArgylUaa 
HeritahM^Haater of the f-lomimdld of 
^ScotlAid, then presented a gdd cup of 
wioe; and his Mdesty having drunk 
thereof, returned the cup to bis Grace 
for his fee. * * ‘ 

Before the second countr, Henry Dy- 
rooke. Esq. appointed to officiate as 
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King^B chaffi{ab»y for his fsther>theRev. 
Henry Dymoke, as Lordef the Manor 
of Scnvelsby, in Lioeolnshiret entered 
the Hall on horseback, in a complete 
suit ofbnghtaraiour,hishel«netadom- 
ed with a phime'of feathers, with his 

f atintlet in his hand, between the Lord 
itgh Constable and the Lord How¬ 
ard of Effingham, acting as Earl Mar- 
shal, also on horseback, preceded by 
two trumpeters with the Champion^s 
arms on their banners; the Seneant 
Trumpeter and two Serjeants at Arms 
with .their maces; the Chan^ion’a 
two Esquires, in half armour, one on 
the right hand, bearing the Champi¬ 
on’s lance, the other on the left hand, 
with the Cha\}(ipion*s tar^, the arms 
of Dymoke depicted thereqti; and 
Lancaster Herald, with a paper in his 
hand containing the challenge; four 
pages nchly apparelled following. 

At the Champion's entrance mto the 
Hall, the trumpets sounded thrice, and 
the passage to the King’s table bnng 
cleaiw by the Knight Marshal, Lan¬ 
caster Herald, with a loud voice, pro¬ 
claimed the challenge^ Wl^upon 
the Chanmion threw down his^unt- 
iec} which, having lain s short tune 
QpoQ the ground, Lancaster Herald 
took ttp, and delivered again to the 
'T^hampiou. 

Th^ then advanced to the ndddle 
of the HaU, where th^ ceremony Was 
agam performed m the same manner | 
and lastly, to the steps of the throne, 
where Lancaster Herald, (and those 
who preceded him,) ascending to the 
middle of the steps, proclaimed the 
chaMenge in bke manner; the Chson- 
pion,diaving thrown down gaunt¬ 
let, and received it agim from Lan¬ 
caster Herald, made a mw'ObcMaBce to 
the King; whmupoti thef citp<%earer 
present^ to the mog a gold cnpdiid 
cover, dQed with wine, mid hli Ma¬ 
jesty, having drunk to the Champion, 
sent to him by the cup-bearar the said 
cup, which the Champion (having pOt 


on his gauntlet) received, tad hai^g 
made a low obeisan^ to tlm 
drank of the vme ; after whichy taa- 
king another low obeisance to his Ml* 
jesty, afid being accompanied as be¬ 
fore, he depaited*ouS of the Hall, ta¬ 
king with him the said cup and cover 
at hit fee. 

Immediately after, Deputy Garter, 
attended by the rest of the Officers of 
Arms, proclaimed his Majesty’s styles 
in Latin, French, and English, three 
Several times, first upon the uppermost 
step of the elevated platform, next in 
the middle of the Hall, and lastly at 
the bottom of the Hall, the Officers of 
Arms crying « Largesse*’ in the usu¬ 
al manner. 

The second course was then served 
up with the same ceremony as the first. 

The Peers then rose and drank 
*( Good health and a long and happy 
'reign to his Majesty 1” which was re¬ 
ceived with the most enthusiastic ac¬ 
clamations ; after which, by hia Ma¬ 
jesty's command, the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, standing on the King’s nght 
hand, said, ** The King thanks nis 
Peers for drinking his health; he does 
tlwaa the honour to dnnk their heidth, 
and that of his good people." 

Then the choirs of the Chapel Royal 
and Westminster proceeded vup the 
Hall, and at the foot of the steps of 
the elevated platform, sang the naticfit- 
a! air of •* God save the King.** 
At the conclusion of the dinner the 
choirs sung, ** Non nohu, domine.** 

Then the deputy to Thomas Ride|;^ 
Esq. Lord of the Manor of Nether 
Bilmigton, presented his Majesty witb 
ifaseO'ma^e cups. 

The oneeol Chief Butler of Eng¬ 
land was execut^ by the Duke of 
Norfdk, as Edrl w ArUnde^ f nd Lord 
of the Manor of KenninghaU; and the 
office of Chief ButRiir of JjK^nd, by 
James of Ormonde Ossqry. 

Dtaner^ being CEncUd% the Lord 
Mayor and twmse pttiunpalcitizens of 
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Loodon« as assistants to the Chief 
Butler of England, accompanied by 
the King's cup-bearec and assistant, 
presented to his Majesty wine in a gold 
<;up, and the King having drunk 
thereof, returned ,thc* gold cup to the 
Lord Majror as his fee 

Herbert Parsons, Esq. Mayor of 
Oxford, with eight bufgtsses of that 
city, as assistants to the Lord Mayor, 
and citizens of London, (assistant to 
the Duke of Norfolk in the office of 
Chief Butler of England,) was con.« 
ducted to his Majesty, preceded by the 
King’s cup-beartr, and having pre¬ 
sented to the King a bowl of wine, re¬ 
ceived the three maple cups for his fee 

John Campbell, Esq. Lord of the 
Manor of Lyston, then brought up a 
charger of wafers to his Majesty’s ta¬ 
ble 

John Duke of Atholl, as Lord of 
the Isle of Man, presented his Majesty, 
with two falcons, which were deliver¬ 
ed to John Arthur Douglas Bloom¬ 
field, Esq appointed byliis Majesty 
assistant falconer to leceive the same 

James Duke of Montrose, as Mas¬ 
ter of the Horse to the King, per¬ 
formed the office of Serjeant of the 
Sliver Scullery. 

Browniow Marquis of Exeter, as 
Lord of the Barony of Bedford, jper- 
formed the office of Almoner; and the 
office of Chief Larderer was perform¬ 
ed by the deputy of Henry Earl df 
Abergavenny, as Lord of the Manor 
of Scoulton. 

His Majesty liras graciously pleased 
t6 confer the honour of knighthood 
Upon Geprge Bartholomew Poeock, 
E^q. Standard-Beati^l 'und Fenwick 
Bulmer, Esq. Senior Gendbnten of the 
Band of Gjpntlemen J’ettsioners. 

His Majesty retii^ from the Ban¬ 
quet, about eight o*clock, aod return¬ 
ed to Carlton Ilouse. ^ 

Howaud oi Erirmou\M, 

Acthg ai SM EhgUnd. 


Other particuhts. 

It IS ascertained, that 220 peers, 
232 peeresses, and 40 privy council¬ 
lors, applied for privileged tickets, to 
the extent of five persons each, for ad¬ 
mission at'the coronation, to West¬ 
minster Hall. About 200 peers and 
privy councillors sat formally down to 
the banquet. The numbers that were 
accommodated in the hall, upon the 
whole, must therefore have amounted 
to upwards of 2460. 

The timber work of the Abbey, 
Westmiii'^ter Hall, the platform, and 
the barriers, was 60,0rX) square feit, 
or 1500 loads. The timber used in 
erecting theatres and stages indirectly 
connected with the cmonation, has 
been estimated at 80,000 square feet. 
The matting used on account of the 
coronation, was 14,000 yards 

The sermon w'as preached by hij 
Grace the Archbishop of York Th*' 
text on which the right reverend Pre¬ 
late addressed his congiegation, wat. 
taken from ^?,d Samud, chap, xxui 
verses and 4 * 

The Ban^uet-~-The following is an 
accurate abstract of the dishes prepaa 
red for the coronation dinner — 

Hot Dtshes —160 tureens of soup— 
80 of turtle—-4*0 of nee—and 40 ver- 
micelk—160-dishes of fish—compri¬ 
sing 80 of turbot—40 of trout—40 of 
saknofl—160 hot joints—including 80 
bf venison—^ of roast beef, with 
i^ree batons—40 of mutton and veal, 
—160 dishes of vegetables, including 
potatoes, peaie4 and cauli^owers — 
480 sauce-boats—240 of iobstei—120 
butterA-]2B mint. 

Coflf dishes of braized 

ham-ii>«60 lavCty^ pics—80 dishet ot 
dadbed gitse-i two hs each—80 dishes 
of savory takei—80 pieces tfr’betf 
braued—80 dishes of capons biaized, 
two in each—1190 side dishes of vaiw 
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ous sorts—8^ dishes of mounted pas* 
try—320 dishes of small pastry—400 
dishes of jellies and cream—IfiO dishes 
of sheU-iish^ 80 dishes of lobster, aud 
80 of Cray fisli—161 dishes of cold 
roast fowlfr~>80 dishes of cold house 
lamb. 

J'otal quantities ■—'71421^9. of beef 
—TOSSlbs. ot veal—^2474lbs. of mut¬ 
ton—20 quarters of jiDUse lamb— 55 
quarters of grass lamb—100 lambs’ 
sweet 'breadb—380 cow heels—400 
calves* feet—2(>0lbb. of suet—JOO 
geese—720 pullets and capons—1610 
chickens—520fowls for stock (hens) 
—I7*10lb8 ol bacon—'3501b3 cf lard 
—0f2ibs. of butler—81- bundled of 
egg** 

All these*are independent of the 
eggs, butter, flour, and necessary arti¬ 
cles in the pastry and confectionary 
departments ; such as sugar, isinglass, 
fruits. See 

The quantities of wines ordered for 
the banquet, were—Champagne, 100 
dozen—Burgundy, 20 dozen—Claret, 
upwards of 200 dozen—Hock,^50 
dozen—Moselle, 50 doze n—rM a dcira. 
51) dozen—Sherry and about 

350 dozen—Iced punch, 100 gallons. 
Thq^-e were laid in each room 6794 
dinner plates, 1406 soup plates, 3499 
“dessert plates, 388 large beer pitchers. 

The Scramble —As soon as his Ma¬ 
jesty retired, according to iminemonal 
custom, to the obsei vance of which it 
was not at all necessary to open the 
doors of the Hall to the populace, a 
rush was made by hundreds of ladies 
and gentlemen, and persons of greater 
dignity, to plunder the rojal table* 
When this tumult had subsided, the 
hungry spectatois, who had swarmpd 
down frcHn the galleries into the area 
of the Hall, began, to occupy the ta¬ 
bles which the guests had left, and the 
remaindier of the dinner and ilebserf 
quickly disappcaied 

We shall conclude our notices of 
this splendid ceremony, with the fol¬ 


lowing very interesting letter, which 
was addressed to the editor of the 
Edinburgh Weddy Smrnal, apd is un¬ 
derstood to h&ve been written by 
Walter Scott,^Bart.. 

“ Sin—I refer you to the daily pa¬ 
pers for the details of this great, na¬ 
tional solemnity, which we witnessed 
yesterday, and will hold my promise 
absolved, by sending a few general re¬ 
marks upon what 1 saw, with surpnse, 
amounting to abtQnishment, and which 
Jl shall never forget. It is, indeed, im¬ 
possible to conceive a ceremony more 
august and imposing in all its parts, 
and more calculated to make the deep¬ 
est impression, both on the eye and on 
the feebngs The most minute atten¬ 
tion must have been bestowed to ar¬ 
range all the subordinate parts in har¬ 
mony with the rest; so that, amongst 
bo much antiquated ceremonial, impo- 
sing singular dresses, duties, and cha- 
racters, upon persons accustomed to 
move in the ordinary routine of socie¬ 
ty, nothing occurred either awkward 
or ludicrous, which could mar the ge¬ 
neral eflect of the solemnity. Consi¬ 
dering that It is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, 1 own 1 con¬ 
sider It as surprising, that the whole 
ceremonial of the day should have 
passed away without the shg^test cir¬ 
cumstance which could derange the 
general tone of solemn feeling which 
was suited to the occasion. 

** Vou must have heard a full account 
of the only disagreeable event of the 
day. I iqean the attempt of the mis¬ 
guided lady, who has lately furmshiid 
SQ many topics of discussion, to in. 
trade herself upon a ceremonial, where, 
not being lu ner proper place, to be 
present in any other must have beei| • 
voluntary degradation That matter 
la a fire of straw which has now burn¬ 
ed to tlie very embers; and those who 
try to blow it into life again, will only 
bUcket/theirhant|sand nos^s, hkc’mib- 
chievous childrem^biing among the 
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Mbies &£ » bonfife*, It sef^au 8iftga]sr> 
tJ^t determimd to be present ,«t 
all haaprasy tbia vafputunate personage 
^b^uld not have’prcicured a peer's tieb'* 
et, which* 1 preiai9ie» woofd' have in- 
tu^ her ad^tai^. I willingly pass 
tp pleasanter matters. 

** The effect of the Scene in the Ab« 
hey was beytmd measnre tnagnificent. 
Imagine long eallenes stretched among 
the aisles of that venerable and august 
pile«~those which use above the altar* 
pealing back their echoes to a full 
and magnificent choir of musio—those 
which occupied the sides filled even to 
crowding with all that Britain has of 
heaatffui and distinguished; and the 
qross-^Uery most apprppnatdly occu- 
pteds.by the Westmiuater schoolboys* 
la their white surphces, many of whom 
as^l^* on that day* receive impressions 
sever to be lost during the rest of their 
lives. Jsii^ine this* I say* and then 
add. the spectacle upon the floor'->the 
altars surrounded by the<fatheraof the 
uhiirch<r-the King encircled by the 
sx^ihtT of the land, and the counsdl- 
iurs of hiv thrmiei-^nd by wamors* 
weanog the boiioured marks of dis- 
tinction* bought by manj a glorious 
dmi^'-^dd to this the nch spectacle 
of the aides* crowded with wavisg 

n ' nage* and, CoronetSi and cam of 
our i and the sun* whMi bnghten- 
fd and saddened as if on purpose* pow 
beamiog in full lustre on the ric^asd 
yaried assemblage* and now daitiag a 
aohtasy ray* wbiph catched* as it pass¬ 
ed* the gjwteipisg folds of adj«ni|er*.,or 
Ihe edge of a groi^^of bOHle-apceiror 
laans* and |hmi mtedfuR onsome 
fono* * the CynoS^ of fieis^- 
tHfiuiug e^os/ whose dia^et of ma- 
sxmds ghstcnw^d oader itsfnfiuenee. 
Imagine dl tds* asd th^ me if 1 
have made my joumey o£ four hun* 
dred miles to bttle pui^Mlwe. I do not 
love your eta horn vaea, »id therefore 
1 wiU not BC'pleasOd if jibuask me* in 
the duo^g tone odadlw phUosophy* 


wbat^g^ocNl dl tlfia baa docia tbe>qRrai^ 
tatoFS i If we restnet lifs^to xta red 
ammal wantasAnd necaaoties, We shad 
indeed be satisfied with < food* clothesr 
and firet* butJi)isu»Pjovidii>ce,wfao 
widened our souroea of enpymeat be^ 
yond those of the«auimal creation* nC'* 
ver meant that Wo should bound our 
wishes witfasu suchnaiTDw limits; and 
I shrewdly suSpei^, t^t those non est 
tanti gentlefolks only depreciato the 
natural and unaffected pleasure which 
men hke me receive rrom. sights of 
splendour and sounds of hm-mony* 
either because they would seem wiser 
than their simple ne^bours at the vx- 
pense of bang less happy* oa* because 
the mere pleasure of the sight and 
sound IS conneeted with associations 
of a deeper kind* to which they are 
unw^ng to yield themselves. 

Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy 
their own wisdom* 1 still more pity 
those* if there be any* who (being un¬ 
able to detect a peg on which to hang 
a laugh) sneer colmy at this solemn 
festival, and are rauier disposed to 
dwell on the expense which attends 
rt* bn the genenous feelings which 

it oUglb to awaken. The expense* ao 
finr as it IS natioaid* has gope directly 
and snstatitly to the encouragement of 
^ Bntssh isanufaottiFer and mecha'^*' 
,iuet and so far as it is personal* to the 
pevKma of nmk attendant upon the 
Coimdoin dt ojp«rates as a tax upon 
, Wfllth# and ocmsideration for the be- 
msfitof poverty and industry; a tax 
wdhraly paid by tlm one class* and 
imA the* less* acceptable to the other* 
because it addsa htj^ hohday to the 
monotoi^ cf a ^e ox labour. ^ < 

** JMitthcm were better things to re¬ 
ward jgllt piktifliage* than Abe mere 
pkaapsei cf ^ eye and the tarjf^Jbr 
It whs wdpQasdde* warrant tha>4«epS:8t 
veBefaWC4i*<tOfbehold the voluWkBrf>i^ 
solemn ioterehange of vowe^bWtwixt 
Abe King sad his assembled* pmle* 
wlulst h^oA the one hand* caU^^Ood 
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* Ahi^ht^ his nsoltitiott %e^ b# ]fei€drai6d, or wboi tuy thins oc- 

nuntthi laws and dented ^bich excited hiS penoliai and 

tiiRile the^ calk'd, at the aaine tno* innaMHate attention/-When presiding 
meat, tm the Di>^Be Being, to bear aitAe batn^uet^ amid the 4oiifg line 
witness thht they accepted him for his nobles, he* loched * every inch a 
their liege sovereign^ iand pledgfed to king i* and nothing could exceed the 
ban their love and their duty. I can- grace with which he accepted bad it^ 
net describe to yoir'^e effect produ- turned the various acts of htMnage 
Ced by the sokmn/yet strange mix- rendered to him in the course of Umt 
tore of the words of ^crlptore, with long day. 

the shouts and acclamations of the as. ** It was also a very'gratifytng spec- 
sembled multitude, as they answered tacle to those Who think like me, to 
to thd voice of the prelate, who de- Jiehold the ]>ike of ^Devonshire, and 
manded of them whether they ac- most of the distinguished Whig nobi- 
knowledged as their Monarch, the lity, assembled round the throne on 
Pnnee who claimed tbs sovereignty this occasion; giving an open testi- 
in their presence. It was peculiarly mony, that the differences of pobdeal 
dehghtfol to see the King receive from opinions arC only skin-deep wounds, 
the roval biethren, but in parttetidar which assume at times an angry ap» 
from the Duke of York, thefmterdal pearance, but have no reid effect on 
kiss, in which they ackuowledge4 their the whdesome constitution of the 
sovereign. There was an honest ten- country. 

demess, an affectionate and sincere re- <* If you ask me to distinguish who 
veremm, in the embrace interchanged bore him best, and appeared most to 
between the Duke of York and his sifttam the character we' annex to the 
Mi^sty, that approached almost to a assistants in such a solemnity, I have 
«iareMi< 9 &d impressed all^waent with no hesitsl:iou to name Lord Loiidoii- 
tkediKCrioaiconviettOD,>^|[|||iWjbear- defry^^who, in the magnificent robes 
eat to the throne in Mood waf%e ne^- of the Oarter, with the cap and high 
est'sdao lu^affectiotf I never heard plume dF the order, u^alked alone, a^, 
•'|daiBdita<«giVen more ^ut the heatt by hie fine face and majestic person, 
chan'thafse< that were thundered Upon fbimed an adequate representative of 
royal brethren, when they were theorderof Edward III., tlm costume 
thus pressed to each other's bososUS— of whick was worn by bis lordship only, 
ft was the emotion of natural kiadm^, ’T'he Duke of Welbngton, with all h'ls 
which, bursting out amidst uCauwa^l lautelsi moved and looked deserving 

S 'Midciir, found an amwer ih wWry Uha baton, which was never grasped 
ritish bosom. The Kiugi^seemed sO worthy a band The Marquis 
muchaffeoted at this, and csiktos'tivo ^f AUgliseU shewed the must^ extern, 
other parts of the ceremmiialj eveu^ao ’>tfte*gia«<# iil managing hu hdtae, fiift. 
much so as toesciGeaomeahirm lUhbdg ^ wftbstandidg *the Want tik limb, 
tho^ who jaw him is nearly aU i iBd. he IHi at Watedod.'* I qever 

tieaoinpletelynNmwwedhtinlell^ saw so fine'! I«hfie-hand in my life, 
ever, a»a have (gyncrallyapmduug) theam rather a judge df * nb^te 
%ftit|gBe of the day very dreU. «^leam, horsemanship * * Lord: Howard's horse 
nem^hie peraany that hrrou- was worse bitted than those of the vko 
^ae^diimself wkh great energy, oven tlpimer noblemeo, but not ik> much so 
^wltoimost opprCMed with to derange the ceremony Of retiring 

*&t^e, when any bf the mcUeinte- back^ut of the Hall • 

‘ 'i4i(aQg parts of the eUretiKm^ were to ** The'^^h^pkHi was performed (as 
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of right) by young Dymotke, a line- 
lookiiig youth, but btanng, perhaps, 
a little too much the appearance^ln a 
m?iden-kmght, to he tlu cUalleuj^er 
of the world in a behalf* He 

threw down hih gauntlet, however, 
with becoTPing manhood, and shewed 
as much hoistmanship as tht crowd of 
knights and squires around him would 
permit to be exhibited His armour 
was ill good taste, hut hn ohuld was 
out of all jtopiur\, b mg a round 
roudathi^, or IJigbiujd ta'get, a de¬ 
fensive weapon, w Such it V'ouM have 
been impos'^ibk to use on ho^'seback, 
instead ot being a thi^e-conieied or 
heaicr-shieldt wt u i, m tiire of the 
tilt, was suspended round the neck. 
Pardon this autiquarnn so uple, which, 
you may believt, occurred to few but 
myself On the whole, this striking 
part of the t xuibition somewhat disap¬ 
pointed me, for 1 would have had tUc 
champion kss cmbai rassed by his as* 
sistants, and at libt ity to put Ins horse 
on the grand gu', And yet the young 
Lord of Scintlbba^e looked and be¬ 
haved exlrcnuiv' well. 

“Returtiingtoth* subji etofeostume, 
1 could not but admire w lut 1 had pre¬ 
viously been disposed much to criticise 
—I mean the lancy d’’e»6 of the Privy 
Council! US, VI Inch was of ufhite and 
blue satin, with uunk-hose and man¬ 
tles, aftf r llie fa‘-hion of jQutcii Elixa* 
beth*8 time, S. paralch, so gay a garb 
had an odd clFcct on the peisons of 
cldeidy or ijl-made men , but when the 
whole was thrown into one general 
body, all these discrepancies disap. 
peared, and you no more observed the 
particulai manner or appsiarance of an 
individual, than ) pu do chat of a sol. 
iher in the battalion which marches 
past you The wbolfe waa so com¬ 
pletely harmonissfcd in actual colour¬ 
ing, as well as in assoaation with t)ie 
geuerdl masia of gay .md gorgeous, ail'd 
antique drts>t'wlin,h floated betoPe the 
lye, that it \\a!t next to luipossiblo to 


attend to the effect of individual h. 
gurcs,- Yet a Scotsman will detect d 
Scotsman amongst the wipat crowded 
assemblagi , and 1 must say, th 4 t the 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland shew¬ 
ed to as great advantage, lu his robes 
of Privy Councillor, as any by whom 
that splendid dress was worn on tUib 
great otcasionr The common Court 
dress, used by the Privy Councillois 
at the last coronation, must have had 
a poor effect in coinpaiispn of the pre- 
SLUt, which formed a giadatioii m the 
scale of gorgeous ornament, from ttie 
unwieldy splendour of the litialds, who 
glowed like huge masses of cloth of 
gold and sib'cr, to the mor^, chastened 
robes and ermine of the pecis 1 must 
not forget the effect proaucid by the 
Peers placing thtir coronets on their 
heads, which was really august 
“The box assigned to the fortigiiam- 
bassadors presented a most brilliant ef¬ 
fect, and was perfectly in a blaze With 
diamonds. When the sunshine lighted 
on Prince Esihtihazy, lu particular, 
he glimmered like a galaxy. 1 cannot 
learn positively if he had on that rc- 
nownedl^bilbal, which has visited all thp. 
couits M Eutope save ours, and is said 
to be worth L 100,(KK), or some such 
triffe, and which costs the prince L. 100 
oi L 200 eveiy time he puts it on,tas 
he If sure to lose pi at Is to that amount. 
This was a hussar dress, but splendid 
in tjhe laat degree, perhaps too fipe foi 
good taste, at least it would liave ap¬ 
peared 80 any where else.—Beside the 
Ptance aja a good-humoured lass, who 
Seemed all eyes and ears, (his daughtci- 
in-iaw, 1 believe,) who wore as many 
diamonds as if they had been Bristol 
stones. An honest Peisian was also a 
remark^iide figure, from the dogged 
and imimrturbable gravity with which 
he looked on the whole scene, without 
ever moving a limb or a muscle duimg 
the space of foui hours L»ke Sit \Yli» 
ful Witwoud, 1 cannot find that your 
Persian is uithodoA , for if he scorned 
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every thing else, there tvas a Mahome* 
tan paradise extended over his right 
hand along the seats, which were oc- 
cupied by the Peeresses and their 
daughters, which the Prophet himself 
might have look^ on with emotion. 
I have seldom seen so many elegant 
and beautiful giris, as sat mingled 
among the noble matronage of the 
land ; and the waving plumage of lea¬ 
thers, which made the universal head¬ 
dress, 'liad the mo'^t appropriate effect 
in setting off iheir charms 

“ Imufat not omit that the foreigners, 
who, are apt to consider us as a nation 
tn fmei and without the usual c( remo- 
nitb of drt 8S and distinction, were ut¬ 
terly astonibhtd and dtbghtcd to see 
the revival of feudal dresses and fead<il 
graudeu^when the occasion demand¬ 
ed It, atiAliat in a degree of splendour 
they averred they had never seen pa¬ 
ralleled in Europe 
^‘Tht duties of service at the banquet, 
and of attendance in general, was per- 
lormed by pages dressed very elegantly 
in Henri Cluatre coats of scarlet, with 
gold lacc, blue sashes, w}y,(^lk hose, 
aind white rosettes. There'^re also 
marshal's men for keeping oraejT, who 
wore a similar dress, but of blue, and 
having white sashes Both depart- 
'^ments were filled up almost entirely 
by yourg gentlemen, many of them of 
tlie very first condition, who took thNSse 
menial charactei s to gam adnussioir to 
the show. When 1 saw many of my 
young acquaintance thus ittenduig 
upon their fathers and kinsmen, the 
peers, knights, and so tortlu l'«ould 
not help thinking of Crubbe’s haies, 

with a little alteration— 

' 

*TwasSehoo!in^; pndein see the m«ikl wait. 
Smile on 14s' father, and receive hia plate, 

V S 

It must be owned, liOWevcr, that they 
prdted but mdifitreiit valets, and wert 
veiy apt, like the clown m the panto¬ 


mime, to iat the cheer they sboidd 
have handt d to them masters, and to 
pl^other four*, tte'pagc, which rt- 
hatmded me of*the caution of our pro¬ 
verb,-a-** Not. to man yourself with 
your kin ' The Pteis, for exaifiple, 
had orily a cold colUtion, while the 
aldermen of London feasted on venison 
and turtle ; and such similar cnors ne¬ 
cessarily heft 11 othtrs m the confusion 
of the evening. But these slight mis- 
tjkea, which indeed were not known 
,till afterwards, had rot the slightest 
effect on the general grandeur of the 
scene 

I didnot see the procession be tween 
the Abbey and Hall In the inorning 
a few voices called Queen, Qutcri, as 
Lrord Londonderry passed, and even 
when the Sovereign appeared. But 
these were only signals for tlic loud 
and reiterated acclamations, in which 
these tones of disconttnt were com¬ 
pletely drowned. In the return, no 
one dissonant voice intunated the least 
dissLMit from the shouts of gratulation 
which poured from every quaitcr | and 
cer+dinly never monarch receivid a more 
general welcome from his pusemblcd 
eubjects. Nothing was to be seen oi 
heard but sounds of pleasure and fes¬ 
tivity , and whoever saw the scene at 
any one spot, was conv met d that the 
whole population was asbemolcd there, 
while others found a similar concourse 
of revellers in every diffeicnt point. It 
is computed, that about live hundred 
thoubaud people shared lu the festival 
in one way or another , and you may 
imagine the exccUeil disposition* by 
which the people were animated, when 
1 tell you, that, excepting a few win¬ 
dows broken by a small body-guard of 
tagamofiiiis, who were in immediaA? 
attendance on %he gieat lady in the 
morning, not the slightest political 
violence occurred to disturb the geru- 
ral harmony, aud that the assembled 
popuLce seemed to be'universally ac- 
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tiiated by the spirit of tHe day, loyalty 
aod good humour. Nothin|p occurred 
to damp those happy dtsposttionsTl^he 
veather waa<ihost prop^ttious, and o^e 
axrinigemeiita ao perfect, that no acci¬ 
dent of ai^-kind is reported as having 
taken place —A^od so concluded the 
coronation of CUorgc IV, whom God 
long preserve I Those who witnessed 
it luve seen a s^ne calculated to raise 
the country in^ieir opinion, and to 
throw into the shade ail scenes of si¬ 
milar magnificence, from the field of, 
the doth of gold down to the present 
day. 

“ An Eyb Witness.** 


Report relative to the Moving Bog 
of l^ilmaleady, in the King’s county, 
raadfr by order of the Royal Dubha 
Society. To Buknal McCarthy, Esq. 
&c.Ac Royal Dublin Society House, 
July 16. lS2i; 

** Sir —In compliance with the re¬ 
quest of the Royal DobUa Somety, 
conveyed to me by your letter of the 
i2th instant, 1 have visited the moving 
bog of Kihnaleady; and finding, on 
my,return to Dubun to-day, that very 
erroneous nations respiting its mag* 
mtude aqd destructive effects, have 
been entertained, X think it my dnty 
immediately to commumcate to you, 
for the information of the soei^, 
some account of the natum and extei^, 
of this once darming phenomenon. . 

** The bog of Kdmaleady, from 
whence tfie eruption broke out, situa- 
ted about two npales to the nortb of 
tbe viUage of Clara, in the Kijog’s 
county, is of considerable extent. U 
may prpbably contain abouljACK) aqres. ‘ 
In many parts it is 40 m depth, 
and 18 considered to be ^he wettest 
bog in the country. It U bounded 
all sides, except the south, by 
ndges of high land, wbieh ara dimpo- 


$ed, at the top, of iimestone gravel, 
and beneath of cavernous limestone 
rock, containing subtermnean str^uns; 
but the somhern fiice of the bog is 
open to a moory valley, about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile la l^eadtb, which, for 
nearly half a nule in length, takes a 
southern direction in the lands^of Li- 
sanisky, and then turds at right angles 
to the west, and continues gradually 
widening for upwards of two miles. 
Through the centre of this valley 
flows a stream about twdve feet in 
breadth, which serves as a discharge 
for the waters from the bog, and the 
surrounding country, and finally joins 
the nver Brusna above the bridge of 
Ballycumber. 

" The bog of Kilmaleady, like all 
other deep and wet bogsinyapmposed, 
for the first eight or ten fe^from the 
surface downward, of a reddish-brown 
spongy mass, formed of the stiU unde- 
composed fibres of the bog mo68,ipfiffg- 
nuTih^lustret which, by capillary at¬ 
traction, absorbs water in great quan¬ 
tity. Beneath this fibrmis mass, the 
bog OTadjU^y becomes pulpy, uR at 
length, 1^1 wards tbe bottom, tt asaumei 
the np^arance, a^, when examined, 
the conitstence of a black mud, rather' 
heavier than water. 

The surface of the bog of Oma<r 
leady was derated upward of twenty 
feet above the level of the valley, from 
wluch St rose at a very steep angle; 
aud its external face, awing to the un¬ 
common] dryness of the season, being 
much finner than usual, the inhabitaota 
of tl^ viciiMtT* were enabled to sink 
theu* tnif hoie% and out turf at tbe 
depth of at least ten feet beneath die 
surface of, the valley, and, m fiiet, un¬ 
til they raachvd^W hlue clay’si^ich 
formstWsid^stratumofthelK^ T|tils,< 
the jfaces pT many of the tuif baukn 
^reached the unusual height ofitlmpty 
feet perpendicular; when, at leagtlj^ 
on the Idtb day of June, the bwar 
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pulpy and modd^ part of the lK}g» 
which possessed little cohesion, being 
unable ^ resist the great pressure of 
water from behind, gave way, and be^ 
ing once set in motion, floated the up¬ 
per part of the bog, and continued to 
move wuh astonishuig velocity along 
the valley to tlw southward, forcing 
before it not only the damps of tun 
on the edge of the bog, but even 
patches of the moory meadows, to the 
depth of several feet, the gi^ss surface 
of which heaved and turned over al¬ 
most, like the waves of the ocean ; so 
that jn a very short space of time, the 
whole valley, for tlie breadth of about 
a quarter of a mile between the bog 
edge and th^ base of the hill of Lisa- 
msky, was covered with bog to the 
depth of^rom eight to ten feet,* and 
appeared everywhere studded with 
green patches of moory meadow 
“ The hill of Lisanisky retarded the 
progress of the bog for some time. 
At length it began to flow at right 
angles 10 its first course along the val- 
ley* where it turns to the west, and 
Gontaaued wnh unabiited AM^>ty till 
itsrcacbed the bog road of^llbride, 
(whudieuna directly across the valley, 
^aod M elevated five or six feet above 
jtf) and choked up the bridge through 
wfaic1i'*the waters of the stream pass 
This bafner retarded the progress of 
the bog for five days At the end of 
that time, the accumulation was sueh^ 
from the still moving bog and the wa» 
ten of the stream, tnat it flowed over 
the 1 oad, and covered the valley to the 
south of It lor afbout half a mik, flow- 
mg with varied velocity, till it wtia 
agaiQ stopped, for a few houn, as I 
ttuderttandy by a second road aerosa 
tbei^ley, Iradiog fromCkra toWood* 
fiddi'? Hamng also overcome this ob* 
stddel^^ proceeded slowly westward; 

progress had not been check* 
oJ'by^the very judicious means that 
been employed, the whole esetent 
of the valuable meadows, which conk. 


pose the valley where k exjpaiids to 
the westward, must lOpg since hhve 
be^covered. 3ut, the hadi 
pnsed oyer the toad of Kilbtidi^’ind 
the edhsternataon m the country'be¬ 
came general, at the desire of the 
Lords Justices, Mr Gregory employ¬ 
ed Mr Killaly, enftneer to the Direc- 
tors-General of liMaiid Navigation, to 
carry into execution uny works that 
could be devised to arfest the progress 
of the bog. Mr Killaly at once per* 
ceived, that the only feasible remedy 
was to draw off the water that had ac¬ 
cumulated ; and to accomplish this 
end, he employed a number of labour¬ 
ers to open the course of the stream 
where it was choked op, and also the 
drains through the valley, that could 
bei directed into the stream. By^tjbis 
means the head of water was soon 
lowered, and in consequence tbe%og 
ceased to flow-—and all the loose mssses 
which floated on the river were broken 
to pieces, by labourers placed at iniel*-' 
vals throughout its course 
** Such was the situation of affisirs OH 
my arrival at the bog, eatrly bn Satur¬ 
day morning Duitng the course of 
the day, I exerted mySeifto c&ny iMio 
execution the well-advised plan Vidiufb 
had previr asly been coihttiettced by Mr 
KiUaly. Towards evening, ihe Boat¬ 
ing masses which came down the river, 
began to lessen considerably, both in 
size and number; and, finding every 
thing proceeded with regularity and 
certainty, 1 thought it useless to re- 
rtoin longer 

« At present, I entertain no appre¬ 
hension of further devastation ftotti 
the tog, except in the event of a Very 
great mil of ram during fhe present, 
week Slight ran^s would bb of icvvlcn^ 
to increkle the Current of wathf^'tsA 
facilitate the removal of a considehil^ 
deposit *of heavy, black, bog 
whichpresent fflls th^tottoni 
the stream/ The general‘onirent has, 
however, been much increased, by the 
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breaking down of the weirt. on the n- 
vei Brti&tia, below the junction of the 
bog river if 

“ 1 shall now describe the present ap¬ 
pearance and state of the bog and 
moory valley. 

In the centre of the bog, for the 
space of about a mile and a half in 
length, and a quarter of a mdc in 
bteadth, a \ alloy has been formed, slo¬ 
ping at lb« bottom from the original 
surface of tht. bog, to the depth of 30 
feet, whcie the eruption first took' 
place 1 1 this valley oi gulf, there are 
rnnnljtrii.''s con*-^ntnc cuts, or hsoures, 
filled w itb water nearly to the top 

“ The valU y between the edge of the 
bog and the road of Kilbride, for the 
length of half a mile, and an extent of 
between (>0 and 80 acre*?, may be cou- 
sidi^d as totally drsuoyed It is co¬ 
vert by tolerably iiini bog, from six 
to ten feet lu depth, consisting, at the 
suiface, of numberless gieen islands, 
composed of detached paits of the 
mooi y nuadows, and c. small rounded 
patches of the oiiginal heathy surface 
of the bog, var)ing from two to ten 
fcit in diamctci, which are separated 
fiom each otht r by broam pulpy bog , 
and the bed of the original stream la 
elevated to about eight or ten feet 
above us former course, so as to flow 
ovi r the road 

** Beyond the road to Kilbride, the 
bog has flowtd for one mile westward, 
and covered from 50 to 70 acres In 
this part, the heathy patches of bog 
gintrady lessen in qu intit" The green 
islands disappcai, and nothing is obser¬ 
ved but a «thin deposit, consisting of a 
granulated black bog mud, varying 
^rfrom one to three Kef m thickness. 
This, though destructive for the pre¬ 
sent year, my, when dry, be burnt, 
and removed for manure to the neigh¬ 
bouring uplands, or left on the spot to 
fertil ize the- valley 

‘^Thus, the viihole distance which the 
bog has flowed, la about three miles m 


length, namely, one mile and a half m 
till bf'g, .ind the same distance over 
the moory valley , and the extent co¬ 
vered amoiintb to about 170 acres. 

** 1 have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Richard Ghiifith, 
Mining Enginter ** 

19th —F VEcuTioNorDAvinHAG- 
(/\iiT—I’his unfortunate young man 
underwent the heaviest penalty of the 
hw yesterday, foi the murder of the 
Dumfries turnkey, at the usual place 
of execution, in Edinburgh. His ap¬ 
pearance, on quitting the prison, was 
firm and unshaken, and h’s countenance 
exhibited a dcgiee of mildness astonish¬ 
ing to those* acquainted with the da¬ 
ring haidihood of his eharac|^i and cx- 
p’oits. 'I'he calm serenity, however, 
dejiietedon his countenance, was chan¬ 
ged fo. a inomtnt to an expression of 
giief, and he* eve'ii shed a few teais on 
liearing an txclamation of sorrow invo- 
liintmly burst from a few women as¬ 
sembled in Lihberton’s Wynd to catch 
a ghmowwjf hn> tall slender person, as 
he pas^d to the platform.—When o(l 
thescafloldjHaggart shook hands with 
the ministers and magistrates, bidding 
them farew-.!! in a most aflectionati; 
manner, and ascended two or three 
steps of the platform , but wishing to 
say a few words, he came down to the 
scaffold, wntn, turning to the multi¬ 
tude, he earntitly con)tired tliem to 
avoid the heinous crimes of disobedi¬ 
ence to parents, inattention to the 
Holy Heriptnrcs, and being idle and 
disorderly. He then knelt down, and 
ptayed fervently and eloquently foi a 
few minutes, after which he took his 
station on the drop, and spent a few 
minutes in p.aytr, when he gave the 
signal, and was launched into eternity. 
He was decently dressed in black, and 
seemed stouter than when on his trial. 
—The crowd assembled on the occd- 
81011 was immense. 
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C28lh —PoifeOHIVO BY MISTAKE — 
An inquisition was before Tho¬ 
mas Higgs, itsq coroner, on the body 
of Mr Thomas Smith, j gcnikman re¬ 
siding at No 10, Queen-btrtet, Gros- 
venor-squart, who on Friday night ha¬ 
ving a pain m his head, was advised to 
take a dose of baits He stated to one 
of ific family that he had a quantity of 
salts bv him in a box he mixed about 
an of it in some warm water, and 
went^nito his btd-room and drank it 
He wxb urmtuiattly Hia^,d with cx- 
erutiatng pains, and iL was discovered 
upon the arrival of Mr bordhain, sur- 
gion, of North Aualey-sirut, that he 
had taken oxalic acid (which is used 
for cleaning, boot tops) by mistake. 
'J he 111 fortunate man dud in a lew 
niinuteb aljtci the accident,in tlu great¬ 
est agony Tlu inteiml coat of his 
stomach was entirely dcstio^ed. Af¬ 
ter hearing evidence, proving that the 
deleterious potion was taken by acci¬ 
dent, the Jury r Liinicd a verdict, 
** Ditd fiom tal'uig a quantity of ox¬ 
alic at id, by r»iistake for 1* p'.om salts.” 
The paper was piodiicv d ss-autkich the 
vsxalu acid w'as wiapped, imwas a 
piece of a newspaper The Jurj’' ic- 
^commended lu futuic, that chemists 
jjiouldhave the word “ uoison” print¬ 
ed on tin paper in which such dangei- 
ous ingudients wcie inclosed 

CroNmIvdi, ,////'/ ll—A great 
calamity, which has been added to in¬ 
numerable other runfoi times, at Bu¬ 
charest, has caused me to make my 
escape from that unhappy city. There 
has been an earthquake, accompanied 
by a more violent stoim than the in¬ 
habitants ever icmember to have taken 
place, about HOO houses have been 
destroyed , a gieat number of the fn- 
habitants pciihhtd in the ri’ihs, A 
shower of hail, as hrge as a nut, de¬ 
stroyed tlu trees whicli the storm had 
spaied, and also some piasaiita who 
were in the open faelds, with nearly the 


whole of the crops The Turkish 
bol^ry, seized wiih^^superstitious 
te^or, txclaiimd—“ The miidel Ypsi- 
Isffiti, whom wc are scf king upon earth, 
has ascended to the skies to faght with 
us from thence ’* • 

The plains of Walachia, which I 
traversed from Bucharest to the fron- 
ticis, formerly so beautiful and fertile, 
now present the appearance of desola¬ 
tion and iiiin the dead bodies with 
which they arecovend infect tlic air, 
notlmig iG to be lu ird but the mourn¬ 
ful howliiigs with which the dogs, ha- 
vmg lo^l their masters, fill the forests 
ai’d lieldb, no more puu, nor towns, 
nor villagi t—thi has barians have de¬ 
stroyed I very thing, even the fruit- 
trees, to gratify their savage fury- 
more than jiO,OCX) persons, the greater 
part of them women and children, bavc* 
been dlagged into slaveiy beyond the 
Danube Aged men and wmmen are 
massacred withoutnurcy, and ihe lives 
of young womui onh ai«. spared, who 
arc distiiiid fortht Harem, and those 
of childrm to be brought up in the 
Mahometan religion : the convents and 
churches are every where razed from 
their foundations ; in a convent of wo¬ 
men, those w'ho were advanced in yca»‘3 
w'eic put to thi sword, ai d the young 
females c.nricd into si ivery • 

-Voi CA^O M Isi I OP BoUKUON. 

—On the 27 lIi of lebruary, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, the weathei 
being lioiidy, a flightful noise was 
heard like that of a loud clap of thun- 
dtr, prodictJ by the ixpiosion ol^ a 
column of h c and smoke fiom the 
crater of the volcano T. nc clearness 
of the rest of the day pievented a ftili 
enjoyment of this brilliant hoiror , but*^ 
on the arrival of night a pillar was per¬ 
ceived, formed of masses of fire and in¬ 
flamed matter, shooting majestically to 
a prodigious height, and falling with 
a craslj which inspired Jtwror , The 
brightness which it diflnsed was such^ 
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ihAt over all the extent of thii quarter 
0 letter could4»e read bf the light of 
this prodigy Towards the middll of 
the ntght tlwee nvers of fire 
covered opetuug a passage near the 
auminit of the mountain, a little below 
the crater, and taking a direction per* 
pendienlar to the high road. On the 
9th of March one of them bad passed 
It, lea\ing a line of lava six feet high 
by twenty broad, and rolled to the sea 
over an extent of thirty poles, throw¬ 
ing up the water to such a height, that 
St fell down in the shape of rain. 

At the moment of the eruption, a 
shower, composed of blackish ashes, 
of gold^ooloured glass, sulphureous 
particles, fell in the vicinity of thevol- 
canot It turned thus for two hours 
Oo^e 9th of March we experienced 
an earthquake, which was of so short 

dui^tion, that we could not determine 
4ts direction. From the first moment 
of the eruption to the day on which I 
write, the volcano has not ceased to 
burn. On the Ist of this month, it 
threw out such a quantity of smoke, 
that the higher parts of the island were 
covered by it. On the 2d the rain was 
so abundant, that the arm of the lava 
reaching to the sea was extinguished, 
and on the 4th could be passed with¬ 
out mudh danger 

An observer says, that at this mo¬ 
ment the second arm of the lava has 
reached the high road on a base double 
the breadth of the former, or sixty 
poles, and that the third is 200 
, The lava produced by the volcano 
of Bourbon does not at all resemble 
that produced by Vesuvius and .£tna, 
the lava of the two latter volcanos is 
f compact, hard, and not porous; tl^n- 
kets tnd snuff bdxus are made of it, 
which take a polish finer than marble. 
The pavement of Naples is made of 
square blocks from Mount VesuvitiB, 
and 18 so,slippery that in,time of 
rain we might skate upon it as On lee 


The lava of 'BoorbiNi is a apedea of 
scoria, of a black colour, andpreseiits 
the aspect of iron droatA 


AUGUST. 

8th.-~At SIX o’clock in the evening, 
the Earl Moira smack packet left tro 
pier-head at Liverpool, on her .voyage 
to Dublin, with from 100 to 110 per¬ 
sons on board, including the crew, 
which consisted of about six persons. 
The wind blew strong from the W,N» 
W. and after passing the Gut Buoy, 
No 1, in attempting to tack, the ves¬ 
sel missed stays, and struck on Bttrbo 
Bank. 

Alarmed by this accident, and by 
the state of tne weather, a number of 
the passengers requested the captain 
to put back for Liverpool, but he vras 
un^rtunately in a state of intoxication, 
and having again got into deep water, 
he pursued his voyage About ten o’¬ 
clock the vessel again missed stays, and 
groundeskaon the Wharf Bank, off 
MooklBeggar. The top>ma6t was tl^ 
struck, and the captain and crew as¬ 
sured the passengers that there was no 
danger When the fiood tide set qi 
the vessel began to heave, and struM 
the bank with so much violence, that 
at half past two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing she was filled with water fqre and 
aft, and the pumps became whoHy in¬ 
effectual The passengers now wished 
a signal of distress to be hoisted, but 
the captain, stupified by liquor, would 
not consent. 

Between four and five o'clock,* the 
water forced away the cabin deck wm- 
dows, and the luggage, provisions, dec. 
were ffoated up, the sea breaking over 
them. The waves increased along mkh 
the rising tide, and at last brott^^the 
vessel on her broadside. Soon alteddhe 
boat and deck lumber were wa 



A* * * * 






#vwb a #di wm «Me mv ^ (iiilve 

on hy ropes £amm 4 w Hk bvimr^t £ve )»4l^ ytsabtfi ofm 

or to vh^verthe)rG0ttl4fiind to keep ofitegf O«tol^0>tgktf* 

then out ol.npAei9'i«,!M| then breast three habin p»^9gof% 
high 09 deck| and notl^tng but the were saved* « » > * •> >1 

weather gunnel t^d dnist to be seen. . ^ .. 

In this numoer. men, w<toiea» and chil- KiNti^s Visit, 'to lunLAMn. 

nedimgt ito«the«hniiitodkf tfaeuonh 

tkiuMicjeM eho wasvtSKtluit'h^rst over (Oti Tuesday, the Slet of dulf, his 
them, .thUf began ^to drop firoto thuir Majesty JUoafkui fur P<|rtsinoath» 
hold*, and were overwhelmed* One wh^ Jie arrived in the alternoon* 
tremendous wave whiUistntokthe wea- wt half past five* in bw ttsavalU^ cav» 
ther.boWticmviedoiS 6^ ten to fifteen nage** aocompamed by {iood Giavee* 
1^00 V Soule at twee* wM every succeed- and Mr WaMoot his Maiesty’a private 
ing.wave appeared to majdtiasvtotimss sem^tatys esoerted by a pasty of the 
the iutvivors had eeai)ed.y time to hxSsmi*. j^eiy pvejiiaoiMnn had 
bmuhe betwwKi* ^ been made to reaeive hia 

The captain «as among die fiert who M^ty t|i garrison with all^4;hp 
pensbed* A womauwiahtwonhildren |taiWvpoisihk| the stiisets werated 
was washed from her hold* and they with troops*, tod the naval and muicary 
nlUhnoepertehedtlockedineadhother's ^ofhoers id their dress unilprU]^ gnd re- 
aoms. Out of ten men wJu> clung to gtmentala« waited hu arrival'^ Oo hw 
the vopea^ seven were washed over- reaching the outer b^ieo y, saline was 
board by attrenumdous wave* fired front. Uw bastioni^ nod ^leut*- 

ii u impossible to learn the exaet General Sir Chovgt Cooki^^K. Q. B« 
Mtinhen of those who pensbed* bm U attepdefi.by a|l bis staff, prempted the 
ihe safdy ^at«ted au4fty touls. keys of the garrison, which were £ra- 
^anywififehe tpassedSpeif wetj^ nf the oyon^Iy accepted ana returned, Hts 
mosnusspectal^ fimilles nnihair way Majwity rode,slowly down the street 
' tat meet hso Mi^sty m Iraltodf and to the iumter side* through ^he hoes of 
^tanned wsththem cpii«4aifible<prQper- toldierv Urho pi^seated arm>> Go bw 
ty„ AUc the anrwyors state tto antpi* reaching the pomt of embarkation* he 
mmt to have ongmateddn the>4ntoiP- aJighttedtund was veceivedhy Admiral 
cation of the capmn and hw J*, ^Hawkins Wbitdito* A. C. ^ 

thw greater phrt of> the «re#,ti,liu» todthetoptalgsofthesquai^o* The 
steward and eae or two Others only handed bis Majesty 

haviiag{dooe them tUily.) ' into rpyidjMurM 4 and on the stan- 

Between seven and fighbo'^dhthe .tiMi hWiflpWi the fired 

HoyUke hfe^hfOiitlirntoaKtod yn n^ptol sa|ut^ as well as lAe f^tfblm. 
board about thirty of the pastoPfism, ^aitoW.nuniM^eshe leacbed the Royal 
idl autoh tobaafttoj tod toitotofahem Gtouge,yacht, w^cb badr^pr hw bet- 
m atdying state* A sectodboat iMvi- < ter oopvtoienf^, beqi brought iqto the 
ved ^ib»T Irivmpoql aktoif«ei|^ o'- harbom;. On the y^ht’f# hqfstmg 
*dpaki#nd received a^dt wgh^more .stau4aj»,w seopndtolutf was fined by 
Kfi fepassfo^rs* $efai«;the^tod ^ho a|PVwrpj|H.4B<l thijCap^fHW 9dl»- 
tfctofeomvedi'tbetfieeh* of ^the*fhipsin^tbe MKi werpsevc- 
.ftiwm was borne up by the |^#d then 

tisw mast fell. Many of tigs wp^ rptirea tw oi^ tol[ jpier. 

vot XIV. PAH i II, a 
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Six pf4vat# 

determined to accompany hii Majeni^ 
to DnbMtt. y«cbt| of 

Mr ThoM the iicm. Mr''C. 

Fethaw, Mr Vertion, Mr WiUta^s, M r 
Mnxey, titd^L^rd Atigelaea * > ^ 

Aftd^«ll|Ufi^ fd«ind4he Land’a-^nd, 
the r6ytd squiuiirDn mscbored at Holy- 
head. The £ir«t beacon wa$ at 
oeveft (fddcb on Monday erettnigj 
Aug, 4th, the? nml <8ijuadron hetdg 
then ten miles off T4ie tahabitenta 
were ahimaced b)' the greiu^t entha^ 
emsm. At twdre to^iTock the ro0 
yacht andiored in the Jiarbcmr j tid> 
inga were con^reyed with thoapeed of 
h^tfiidg trough the town $f at one^ 
every houte in the town was 'b|^ted 
with tandletf UtitU^two o%lo^ it 
waa underatood that hkMi^aty)#ocdd 
sad for Dublin at four in the after¬ 
noon Bitt at two o*clo6ky s>.M. the an- 
noudt^etnent was made, that Majes¬ 
ty wotiM land I and imtnediately the 
beach and ail the av'enues lea^hng toil 
were thronged with apectatora. 

At five o'olbek bia Majesty landed 
on the pier, amid a royal salute <i^cnri 
two pieces of or^ance fitted before 
iihecnstom-hotise, and the ships of the 
aqaadrOn Immaiiately upon his land¬ 
ing on the pier, Sir John Stanley, »c- 
compamud by a deputation of the in> 
habitants, praaeated 4u8 Maj^ty<an 
Address of congratulation on l»s ami>o 
val, to which hh M^etfty answeied s 

" That he redetvedV^h ne^ulbar 
sure thu affectionate and loyal Ador^ 
of,„a pnnetpaHty, the title*^^hloh Itte 
had bome dunUg eo long a pottiiiHi of bis 
life." ' 'v iv 

•The spectators ebeerdd his Majesty 
jn'Hfe most enthusiaatif? manner. ^Tlm 
carriage of the Marduis of Atogelsea 
was in attendao(n^, and his Majesty act 
off for the Marquisas seat, fidldwcd by 
several othef^darriage^, and by 
cessiqn of ih&people nflfo 

IrktiAr ™ ' -f 1 « i > 


His Majesty was detainefd^yxdvevds 
winds tUl' the ’12Sibv On ’1%ursd!^ 
evening'the ^iSi Rte E!lnk's'ine^iiget 
brought f tfie’Queeii's 

dissolution; 

his MajejityV ^4 tbpjqScr^yacbtSu as 
well as theabipf t<r 

feel it th^duly'tp reeidlecb^tha^«^>tlw 
the Queen bad abased to 

be an obfeet olpsAPty feebng^ ^{fis Ma¬ 
jesty Orderedr MdutWjtf aM the usual 
marks of reepdet with regard to the 
lowering of flags, 8cc, were paid by 
h|8 Majesty^s yayW/ltfervfnous ships 
of war, and the private yachts • 

On the 12th, the Kmg perceiving, 
uotwitfastanding the adverse weUther, 
^t the etean^oata passed and re¬ 
passed from* ^Dubhny determined to 
proceed in tm& of them, and thus ao- 
tivcd at Howtfa, It) a mannerqaite un¬ 
expected, The people manifested every 
token of respect and affection <$ but no 
military or police were present, owing 
to the landing having oecurtud in a 
different part from that w}iere,!)n con¬ 
sequence of previous announcement, 
preparatiCMSS had been made for the* 
King’ll Ttraeptiofl. An opportunity, 
however, for W>vo graiefiu, was tlnrs 
afffa^dedof witneswng Che loyal dispo- 
sitiun of the people, all olasses 
whom' dscorted the carnage to' the 
vice-regal lodge in the Fhcenix-park ; 
wheib, Oil' h» entrance, his Majesty 
wddpbimd the multitude as follows; 

" My Jopjb atid gen^eroen, mid my 
gpod yoojuanry—^ 

^ I cStinot express to you the gretifica- 
tidn I lEifel at the warm and land reetp- 
tioti 1 have met With On this day of my 
laUdinK smeug my Irish subjects, J am 
ddigedl to foUtiUiU. 1 am 
obliged Igr yffUfr mflortiBg me to,my very 
doQjf.,^ 1 be able to &f^rm my 

feeUngs W 1 #. I have traveU^d tar. 
I have mcde ^Jkkifesea voyage ,~rb^d^ 
which, pfUphii^ircumstanccs b^mbe- 
ednfed Imown to you all,—of whfea il'is 
'better'^^psesent not to speak* Upon 





r—' T"- 
by me as 

health jjL 

you^8-3f 


;,0 shall dnnlE all 
|l|fg 9 ^ Irish w{t|^ 




.w r ./-IT 

H» Majatyt -0*i accQiMit; <s<f< the 
Queen's deceaae^ren3Aiae<ii{} pilvati^l^ 
the' nce^fve^l lodgty^ until the<,hl7jiJ^j 
when he n^dn >h» ^uldic 
iDublui}tn the midst olwAnehej^ the 
greatest general-«KuitatlQ$n >Ktv>wiC¥ 
stetsed in that country* »• 

' At five nnnutes after t»elre$ the 
King entered an open carnage, drawn 
by,eight bCMittful horses, led bytlUs 
Majesty’s grooms, and attended by a 
numerDUttcainof graoiba and footmen 
no'n»ign^ieeivt4rverles4>< Hiali^eaty 
was dosseditn«fnU military unitorm, 
derated ^wilh ^t^'Ordar 

St Patrichi He also ^naonettUe 
of the Order of theOarter. *^110 
held ut, bfa hand ^ cocked hat, 
mounted by a rifih plntne>ol«whnie 
thers faliin|f o«er the leafi; Md^it IIms 
front of his hat^ in the place,of the 
usual military cockade, he* wore a re*, 
markably,largepc^goQ rpsettCi coMt- 
posed ol |fu|Lgrowa,(ihanvochl* Hts 
Majesty wocua inounung cn^art^nd 
his.left Bfi«i ^ he seemed'vin .eiudUeiit 
healtii and spirits, y Shouts from the 


_^^ladiit tlie ^^rittete’eaj^imco'to.tHe 

4odg^ «geiies|l impretsiofths^^gune 
»broadnth«t-4t''was^fromf ^enee he 
tmuld take Ms departure. At^t^s^pf- 
nod, so hitcnsemas theauuietyuiuoogst 
the.nuRierQttS aaseinbla«oipffSpncHtOi|t& 
that |he most perfect sUence.prevail^ 
Not u sound ooidd be heard»evciyi^u* 
AtvidfiAl aeelNkd eoterimn tifsawt-of 
dis^uet'nig^hiB owit,atteRt|(>n, or that 
of bts n^hbour^ from the gt)^nd oh* 
^ectof t^ireitpectatiooibygivuig ujU 
teranoe to the softest whisfieiv Hm 
Mi^esty^xeaobed the northecA gate at 
halt pi^ itwedve, where he was recei- 
Ted'%* his E^cettency the JUond ^eu- 
tenant t end the procession^th^umovod 
along the route pretcnbed, snathe same 
Ibrder to wbitdi W h,aeeUencybhd,i^ 
^vtd from thei« Castle m thu,morpuig> 


- '?he{y»f*jaBfe8iion tbc^^moved forwards 


. , , Jy acknow¬ 

ledged them' by hg!^t^,iii4l>nation$ 
Oilis head, w4 .®PlftW. 
what familiar m<^>on ofbi9jRandj,4.i^e 
King was acLompanied m his carnage 


Pam|de-strcel^Gflrdiner's-row, to the 
denendjBb-ypwi.where^^ 
hfMindS'yimP ft psss^ .along in 
we midab^^tHe most deafotiiug aodla- 
mattoDS. the King frequently Stdod 
«^%adrbowe4|Q 
ed'^around hm| with IP 
.enthiitiasm qf |be warUie^ 

Senlamtn 

of hi« Majesty’s 

.royal casrmg?* wdccasijnl||^dvan- 

for hu Majesty’s reception, and to no¬ 
tify to the propi^.^lttthonties the ap- 
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proach of the Kinp^.^ At length the clock) and advanced towat^ the bar- 
head of the procession turned into Ca- nen in the following extended order: 
vendish-row, abont half part one o’- 

« 

f- 

A squadron of Cavalry with a band, which, on approaching thevbamer, played God 
save the King/’ and ** St Patn<k's Pay ” 

The NobRity, &c in Iheir carnages, with their servantam thdr respective livcnes, 

in the ibllowing order, \iz 
Ksqoires about 400. 

Goveniors of the County of Dublin, Creorge Vesey, Eaq. and Hans Hamilton, Esq 
The High Sheriff of tlm county of Dublin, V/Cobb, Esq 
Chairmaa of IPlmainbain. 

The Masters m Chancery, William Hemi, Stewart king, and Thomas Ball, Fsquircs 

The King's Seneants at Law* 

The King's Skdicitor-General, W Kendal 
The King's Attom^-General, llxght Honourable Williatn Saurni 
Companions of the Order of the Bath.—Three attended. 

Knight Bachelors, Sir Francuf Hapard, John Stevenson, Hehry Wilkinson, and 

Antony Perrier, Knights. 

Knights Commanders of tl^^Rath, Aylmer and Sir Ulysses Burgh 
Grand Crosses of the Bath?—Only one. 

Barouet»~- 

Sirs—R. Borough, W. Burdett, W> Young, J. Galbraith, J, Stewart, H Lees, R 
Levinge, R St George, ll.4^ngnshe, H. Wolseley, M. Somerville, R. Bateson, 
E Beliew, C DomviUe, J/Hibton, J Strong, F. Flood, C Coote, H. King, II 
Wilkinson, J Stevenson, N. Colthurst, H. Meredith, W Burrowes, T Esmondc, 
D Hill, J Doyle, J DWle, A Pemer, W Burgh, C. Doyle, H D Massey, 
P Carroll, W Hert, and W F^abason 

Provost> Fellows, and Scholars of Tnmty College~-m all about 100 attended 

Youngei^, sons of Barons. 

Younger sons of Visccunts. 

Barons of the Exchequer, and Justices of both Benches, aocordmg to their kebionty 
—^the juniors first—and all habited m, them rolies.^ , 

Itord Chief Baron of thq Exchequer, Right ifonourahie Sir 8. O'^Grady 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Fleas, Ri^t Honourable hatd Norbury 
Master of the Rolls, Right Honourable Sir W McMahon. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King s Benel^ Right Honourable W. Downes 
The Vice Treasurer, Sir Geotge HtU. 

Pnvy CounoLlmrs not being Peers—" 

Colonel R. Ward, Sir John Stewma, Bart. W C, Plunkett, D. B. Daly, Colonel 
Bagwell, the Knotts of Ker^, and Judge Radchi&. 

EJ^t.SQOs of Barons 
^ , youngs sons oLEarls. 

Eldest sons of Viscounts. 

Secretaries of State, the R»ht Honourable C. Grant, and William Gr^ry, Esq 
^ ^ Barone— - ' 

Kibf^nc, Cloneur^^ BrahJon, DimaUy, Louth, ^ Blayney, Xiortmi, Castlemame, 
Oriel, Carbety, Mai^y,' Waterpark, Howden, Mouutisat^, Ffireneh, Puffenn, 

^ Hoth^,tKQnhi:o(dc, ClanmoiTia,*hDd 

' I ’ Bishops— 

Of Meatlb'^MdaTOi. l^ilmc|e, PeSty, Down and Cqphor), Clhnf^t, Cork, and Ross, 
KiUala, Rapl^o,J^terfiir^h Elphm, Droni^re,^^er, LeighEn, KiUaloe, 

Cloyne, am Lhnenpk, v ^ 

’ ^yohnger sons of Marquiaes 
Eldest «:ons of Earls. 
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Viscountsy— 

GoriDBn&town; fmikhti, Sintiistfecte^ I^owers^ooi^^ Simile, 

Ardce^ Gory, Monckfandti^^outh. 

Younger sons of Duket^ • i 

Eldest sons of Marqoisefi. 

Earls— • 

Fambam, Wicklow, liongfimlj, Ennlskitleii, Ross, LlandalF, Gosfiwd, Bcctivc, 
Donoughmorc, We^tttieath^ Mayo, Belraore, O'Neil, CoitiCK, aud Roden. 

Eldest sons of I)u^'. 

Marquises— 

Downshire, Thotoond, Lonclonder^y, Donegal, Conraghani 
Archbishop ofTujuij, the Honourable Wuliam Le Vb&t French, D D 
• Archbishop of Cashel, the Honourable Charles Brodenck, D D. 
ArdiMshop of Dublin, Lord George de la Poer Beresfoard, D.D. 

The Lord Chancellor, Bight Honourable Lord Manners. 

The the Archbishop of Armagh, the Honourable W. Scott. 

Then, his Excellenc Lord Lieutenant's state in carriages and on horseback, as 

Rdlows — ' 

The State Trupapeters, tn^o and two. 

The Seg^nt Trum^ter 
' The Pursuivant Hessohg^ 

' Gr6om6 of the Cfasmbi^. 

Pursiuvant, O'Flaherty, Esq. " 

The Lord Lieutenant's Pages 
Gentlemen at laige. ^ 

Pursuivant, P J. MahoilyflEfsq.^ 

Ckntlcmen of the Bedchamb^. 

Athlone Pursuivant of Anns, ifoseph Bock, Esq 

Master of the Horse, Duke of Montrose ‘ 

Serjeants of Ariqs with their Maces. 

Steward and Comptroller of the HouS^old, Lieutenant-Colonel W C. Masters, and 

E C Sheldon, Esq 

** Gentlcancn Dshars and Chamberlain, Sir C. Vernon, and Sir Stewart Bruce. 

S Cork Herald, Dublin Herald, 

• T. M» Wm&tanley, Esq. T. R- O’Flaherty, Esq 

^Two Aides-de- . The Sword of State b<»ne by Two Aidcs-dc- 

Camp , HisGraoelhoDukeofJvrfnster. Camp. 

Gentleman Dsher His l^icoellency UlstiaF Xing bf 

of the Black Bod, Ihe tajld Lieutenant, 

Sir C. Vernon, Kn^ht. "" 


Two Aides-do-Capip C0I01 


i^ihe JBattie-axe Guards, 
Inel Edward H|ll. 

'Pfae'^ Battle-axe Guiurds 
Tlie Town-Mqjor, Sur. 
Squadron of cavalry. 


Arms, 

Sir WdUam Bcthara 
Two Aides-de-Camp. 


Ap ten minutes before two o’clock 
this splendid cavalcade neiched the 
front of the bamer in Sackinlle-street. 
When the processioh had aitivrfJ with¬ 
in twenty paces of it, it halted, and 
Atblpne pursuivant of aipns, attended 
by two dragoons, advanced and knock- 
ea at the gate, and beii^ answered by 


the city marshal, he iitform^ that of¬ 
ficer, tnm;, by command of his 
lency the l^ord l|ieutenant of Ireland,* 
he demanded entrance to fbe city of 
Dublin for his Majesty King George 
the Fourth, ;^he aty marshil’Jtnving 
comnaUniciib^ with the mayor, 
his lordship ordered Al^done'Witb hts 
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escort to A9|^n Debts , 

lorfisblp*s was announced* the 

propesston, the |opdesi^ accla* 

matins* l^e eoit^d of trumpets, and 
martial snuB^^pafl^d through thu bar- 
ner as ^uicb ^ P?ce as possible. At 
five iDHiutes^p^st twoo’clockthe King's 
barouche advanced through the gate^ 
and 4t«w up immediately withip the 
barrier. It is quite impossible to de- 
aenbe the immense reiteration of accla- 
mattooB which hailed the ^ing upon 
his entrance into the city; they were^ 
of the most enthusiastic and heartfelt 
descnption. His Majesty stood up ip 
the barouche and bowed repeatedly to 
the immense multitude around Uinij 
thousands of voices by an instautaiie- 
0 U 6 impulse vociferated ** God save the 
King '** “ God bless your Majesty I*' 
The King Isarveyed the aasembM mul¬ 
titude with an mr of condescension and 
affahiUty; he bowed lucessantl^y waved 
his bat in bis hand, looked towards the 
windows and tops of the htmseSt yvhich 
were filled by elegantly disced females 
(Prince and 'Princess Esterhazy and 
the Marchioness of Conyngham were 
in one of the near iVmdoiVs,) andaitii^ 
lingly repeated his obeisances in a fa- 
miuar manner. The King repeatedly 
held up his hat, and pointed liHth his 
right hand to the large shamrock wlpch 
decorated the front, and then with hii 
finger touched hk heart, as ft w^ to 
inmeate that the national emblem had 
its root in his bosom 

The rccorderwelcoifted his Majesty 
upon his entrance;, into the aty, in a 
speech for which we "iieg^t we have 
not room. ^ * ,, 

During lis deliytry, hisHajesty siood 
upuocavered, and repeatedly bowed to 
the corporation When tbe lord mayor 
presented his Majest/with the keys of' 
the city, upon a silver salver, the King 
immediately replied to the lord mayor, 
“ Take back yoiir keyij rqylord, they 
cannot be iriVtterbands ** Wbtfn thii 


city sword wiis held np fol* presenta¬ 
tion to 'hk the' King birefy 

lifted It from ^e lord mayor, and Im- 
mddiately restored it again. 'When the 
civic forms were cahcTnded, the cor¬ 
poration resumed seats in there 
carnages. The procession did not move 
on, however, thrOb^h the city, for up¬ 
wards of twfehty minbtes. * The Kmg 
during that time Was engaged in re¬ 
ceiving the congratulations of his peo¬ 
ple within^ the barrier l they pressed 
upon him on all sides, and it was in vain 
for the cavalry to attemptto eiftncate 
the Sovereign's ciklih frtim the encom¬ 
passing grasp of the populace, ^he 
horses of the dragoons were almost 
unmanageable, they were kept by the 
fluctuating p]r<^8sure of the crowd in a 
state of constant motion, just as tf 
swimming | the barouche was at times 
80 shaken,^that the jioblemeh who sat 
oppo^te his Majesty o'n three or four 
occasions were under the necessity of 
supporting the arms of the King to en¬ 
able his Majesty to stand in an erect 
posture. Dunng this period the loud¬ 
est reiteration ofsentiments of affection 
issued from the clamorous thousands, 
the King, who seemed muck affected, 
r^atedly said, **= I thank ■ you, my 
mends—God bless you all—I shall 
ever remember these proofs of you'h' 
attachment.*' After the pause we have 
described, the procession moved on. 

0Urt^ its progress, Sir Benjainin 
Bfoommpt V^eatedly rode up to take 
tbe roymTorbrnanda, and from the ctr- 
cumstanceof bis wearmg'fi shamrock ' 
in his^ hat Also, he'ibas the object of 
niuch appuu^, even whefe he wai non 
ktfown tb be Hkf Majesty *8 confidential 
attendant. Sir'B^ojamm eaultmgly 
said to theltit^, m that part of tbe 
procek|6]i!t'^whmi the most enthusiastic 
demonstrai^ns of ' attachment were 
shewn by’the multitude, May it 
please yc^ Majesty, have I any reason 
to bo asMattfifd’tof my tountrymen 
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flo. *P^4ea*''^Bl«om6dld,” re- 
pl^jhis thfy ar© ^ fine, 

a nqpk pei^le/'^ Just as the King- 
passed |iw Exchange, a living dove, 
whose wings were fastened to a laurel 
wreath drawn across from the Ex¬ 
change to a nagbhpunng hpuse, was 
let down by those who sustained the 
wreath lotp the royal carnage The 
King took the bird of peace between 
hts handa> nod appeared highly gratis 
iied at this angular mark of respect 
aud attention. At half past two o’- 
clock the procession entered the castle 
gates, amid a royal salute, having been 
exactly two hours and a half moving 
frooTtheLodgetotheCastle Thecivic 
authorities and nobihty here took leave 
of his Majesty, as he ahghtcd at the 
palace The King iiumcaiately after 
appeared at the windows over the por¬ 
tico, between the Lord Lieutenant and 
Lord Simouth, and was loudly cheer¬ 
ed. His Majesty lepeatedlr placed tus 
hand upon his heart, and oowed to 
those who had given him so enthusi¬ 
astic a reception He held out his hat 
from the window, and pointed to the 
^lamrock} the sentiment it expressed 
*wasenthu6i8stically cheered. ThlKing 
Naowed to those around him repeatedly, 
and'earpestly expressed the wui m and 
'Welysense he entertained of the recep¬ 
tion he had just experienced upon w 
ntr<)pce t| 0 , and progress through, the 
Irliili capital j he repeated the same 
sa^isfactiioft to several of the Irish no- 
bjhty who were introduced to him 
while 1^1 remained in the Castle, and 
more tlmtl once hinted his deteimina- 
tiofl to gratify the people often with 
ln» prcsL'uce, aud tp impress upon their 
gentry the duty and necessity of re¬ 
siding more constantly amongst a race 
so full (to use the royal Words) of 
** the noblest (qualities,The efifierent 
puUic bodies charged with the pre- 
'wntation of addresses appointed for 
jrccrptioH ih{b dayitW^hd^'w/rOm 


procession as the King alighted, and 
went up ‘afterwards on foot to the 
Castle, preceded by bands of mUnct 
and passing through a' part of the im¬ 
mense cavalcade of eqnestdans Who 
closed ^e royal procession, lliere 
were updrards of 50CX carriages in the 
procession, and there could nut have 
been less than 10,000equestrians; lUSd 
to this nearly the whole population of 
the metropolis, and above 30,000 visit¬ 
ors, who were attracted to the spot 
from the country 

* His Majesty, before four o’clock, 
entered the presence chamber, and the 
cerVntonial of the Lord Lieutenant 
presenting to him the sword of state 
took place. His Majesty afterwards 
received, on the throne, the following 
address *-»- 

BY TUG aECORUEE OF HUBCIN 
“ May It please your Majesty,—^Wc, 
your Maji^’s ever faithful and devoted 
subjects, me Lord Mayor, Shenfis, Com¬ 
mons, ahd Citizens of the city of Dublin, 
imprCsstd with sentiments ot unbounded 
veneration for your Majesty’s sacred per¬ 
son and Government, beg leave to em¬ 
brace the corhest moment of tetidenng to 
your Majesty our dutiful and most heart¬ 
felt congratulations on your arnval in tins 
{Murt ot yqux Majesty's domimons 

Thid'thc Monarch of flic greatest 
empire upon earth, under whose paternal 
away oUr rights, laws, and liberies, have 
been most anxiously protected and secu¬ 
red, should almost the instant after the 
crown had been idaced upon his head, in 

{ lerformance of the august ceremony 
118 coronation, havp orderetl atraugeinente 
fmhis most gracious visit to Ireland, must 
to us, in common with the rest of our 
countrymen, be matter of just exultatifin 
and pndc. But there is auothej; consider¬ 
ation, sire, which gives additional intcr^t 
to the pre^t scene, and cannot but con¬ 
tribute to render this day for evcv dear to, 
the recoUechoii cd Irishmen. 

History informs us, that spioe of 
your foyai j^deoessora have tips 

country ; bjkt, the same authority obliges 
us to aM, oo<^ untoward Cijteumstdhccs, 
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atsibia pm(id» of nakionaJb^tHteioo 4nd 
diBvmuon. Hpvr <kili^1S^C^,,cQi^a6ted 
t|}o occasion opQit yoar 

appears offlongsl^'os i dn the person of 
you, royal ^lre;j we jbehold tl^e first mo- 
ner^ who has lenj|led upon our ^ores, 
to'Teceive ^e eQthui^asUc IvilimAge of the 
entire island, aad/in the rapture of a na- 
ti<^*s welcome, to partake of the happi¬ 
ng he communicates ^ 

" are now, sire, about to enter 

your ancient and loyal aty of Duhlinn 
'^e aCclemations of assembled thousands 
accompany your MBjesty*s ad Vance—they 
are the richest offerings whidi love and 
gvatitude can make, for they are thespon- 
toneous^buarsts of the heart, and ave spre 
to be received With aoorrespon^n^ emo¬ 
tion by a sovereign, Who^ ^yst^mbidoii 
has tiUiiformly been'to feign In affee- 
tions (ff all his people." 

Tha following answer wfto fetUiti'^ 
cd;— , ^ 

' ^ **^1 am hi^^ l^tificd by this testt- 
of yppr a^tionate a^ tealous at¬ 
tachment ^0 my pem6n and government. 

tji IS with inexpressible sadi^ction 
“iiipit I visit this part of toy dominions. I 
am jusidy Bonsiblp how largely its inh^- 
touts ^ve ^nttibuted to toe power and 

* glory of^'lha empire; and the feehngs 

’which have been manifested towards me 
^ npon the present occasion;, have made a 
^ deep and indelible impraiffiton hpon my 
hearty , ^ , 

" The'manner in which you n^e evin¬ 
ced the^ feelings demands 

* thanks.^Be assured that mtrhjyai’^***"^ 


»Udtt ma^ be assured pf lay'drtw dnd 
conatan^suppwtafflbim^toMii^m!^^ 
and 1 roly w^h oooddenOe on youj as^- 
duity and ean^stncaa m the disdiarge of 
the sacred duties of your mimi^try^ and 
upon your aealous and unremitting ^en¬ 
deavours, both by precept'and ei6tmpto^ 
to promote and Ornish l^he heUevdle^^^ 
and chanties of uuFho}yfe1igi(m, aiUongst 


subjects 

The King’s answer to a loyal Ad¬ 
dress from tlto Univcrstty presented by 
the provostt fellows^ and scholars of 
Trinity College* mailhts i«*- > 

** It IS with ^0' greatest aatisfaetion 
that 1 receive aui^i a testimony of your 
feelings upon my arrival in this country, 
and of your affectionate and firm altoch 
to^t to ray person and government 
In Visiting this part of my kingdom, 
U is my earnest wish to mam&st the high 
aet»e which t entertain <ff the value of 
those exeeUent ixistltatioBS and establish¬ 
ments w%th^whiob it abounds. The Uni¬ 
versity of Dubhn holds among tliem a 
must distinguished place* Bxjierienoe at¬ 
tests that within your widla cultivatiou 
has been given to geniusj^ useful know¬ 
ledge has been acrimrccl, and those prin¬ 
ciples'implanted, thnu whicli the public 
has iq very immerohs instances 
advantages the most sjdendid'atHl import¬ 
ant. i‘ ^ 

** It will* 1 am persuaded* he your con¬ 
stant endeavour to inamtom «nd4)lcreik« 
repn^p^on which.^ou liavei;o jijwtly 


thiblto win ever stand hi^in my confi¬ 
dence and esteem, and thaa I shall lit till 
tunes be anmous to promote, to the eft- 
mpst of my power* its welfare, prosperity, 
and hap^aess.’^ ' 

The Received, 4ui Address 

from the ptesmited by the 

archbislmps ana bishops; w^tch his 
Majesty thus graciously amswored t — 
, I relam you my WBumest ^Uianks for 
l3i& loyal and dutlfuI^ddresSt Youreop- 
gratulatjons upon toy arrival in 0iis pan 
•of my kingdom afford me theinoi»|heart- 
f elt sotisfacuon I am I^ldy grseufied by 
the testimony which ymitoOW present to 
me qf yotof^efB^cUonsto «ad laiihful at¬ 
tachment to my person and throne* 



may he assured of my cdnliant 
fdvsw and protection " ^ ' 

'<!.,The411uminatioas at mght were on 
the most spleqihd scale ; Weather* 
trluch hnd auspiciously held up dunng 
the noyal procession* unfortunately 
changed eany m.the evening, and the 
ram tell almnct wtthout intermission. 
Tins did pot prevent the illuminationB 
from heing ca^d on with extensive 
arrangementiif,^ nor the streets from be¬ 
ing crowed wt^h company >r - 
On tlisi,^l^* ^ubhe kvee was hdd 
a^ the Cap^'^c^'^liiubUn * ^ 
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I'lPyeviova'^ta thsJevee^ bti Migesty 
8ebtt£or;thje'Eftfl of f 

xttiefr Caitholk *Peer of Ireland) to ka 
dfodet, ^*ttd iirfb^^meti htrt, tliat as a 



mth ^thc of St Pa(tnck, and 
tibCiltuig addedy that he bad every 
reason to the highest aattsfaction 
at the Ic^alty and demeanour the 
Roman Cathohcs. His ov^n Benti» 
mentsy'his Majesty added, were al¬ 
ways ^ose of confidence in that great 
body of h» subjects, and he had uni¬ 
formly felt that the government had 
every reason to be sausfied with their 
good demeanour as members of the 
community. The King farther said* 
that having 'always entertained those 
opinions of them, he could not refrain 
‘on the present occasion froni'sending 
for Lord Fingal, to express tn person 
to his lordship, the high gratification 
he felt at now finding alt nis anticipa¬ 
tions respecting that body fully rea- 
liS'ed. His Majesty cduld not, he said, 
better c^^ress the high senfe he enter¬ 
tained of the loyalty of the Catholic 
^o,dy» than by takuxg thw opportu^y 
^ of glaring to hi^^Lordship, that thinr 
loyalty and duty appeared to him to 
entitle them to' his Majesty's fullest 
Sbttfidence The Earl of FUigat ex- 
pitssed his gra^ude to tHe King for 
nis'mOsft graciotft cOm'munm^dott'alid 
6f respect^ and assured jus Ma¬ 
jesty, that there was no class In the 
community upon whose loyalty he 
could better rmy than Uiat of hifrKo- 
naaU) Catholic aubjecta* ' * J 

tSbortly after the noblO earl With- 
the elders of the Disseoheraahd 
the Quakers were severally introduiUid 
to his Majesty, who gavethem^a most 
gracious reception; the latter .suffered 
their hats to be taken off before en¬ 
tering the presence. The attendance 
from the Society ^f Friends >cotis||ted 
ofithe/moat eus^pf^persmis Of'that 
sect, their pldn attire and formal pe- 


cuKanty of mannef excited muchob* 
serration among thebnlhant cmSiegeof 
a croSvded court The following wa» 
the address ol^the Quakers, w,hich 
present^ ‘By Mr Simon Bev^y, 
eminent merchant of this city, atfe^'|fv 
ed by a large body of Fnends *— j, 
« To Guwge the Fourth, King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain «ud 
Ireland, and the domlraons thereunto be¬ 
longing r f, 

“ May it please the Kma,—^Thy du¬ 
tiful ana loyal subjects, ibe Society of 
Fjiends" m Ireland, commonly o^ed 
Unakers, at, their lasf yearly meeting 
held in this eity, anti^atixig thy visit 
to this country, authorized us,to gdibeas 
thee on their behalTon this memorable 
occauon. We should' not do justice to 
our feehngs, did we not ossifte^the K^US 
that our Society participates fii the .^ne- 
ral joy caused by Ins prcbence Althou^ 
reb^oin^y restrained from demonstrating 
th(^ feeKugs'by public.marks of reji^i- 
cin^ ncvertnelcw we respectfully offei^ to 
the King a sincere and cordial Wetcome, 
and con^tulate him upon his safe am- 
val upon our shores. We desire that tn^ 
visit may npt only tend tQ thy own i^tis- 
factiffltt and tbejoy pf thy people, but wt 
an event so auspicious may mpmQte the 
improvement of frdand ana her inha¬ 
bitants, and thus raider an irapoftaht and 
lasting advantage tq the empire We 
wish to avail om^ves of the present oC- 
^ cad<^i:o renew the declaration of our love 
pur ajil^iance to thee 6 ur Mng, uU- 
,thy i%^(30U8 house We, as a reh- 
Mous society,* have.received many privi- 
fegesj we are therefore lioand^ both by 
duty and by gratitude, to fidehty to thy 
royal petsou and government We are 
tliankiul to the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Universe, that peace generally prevails; 
we prtiy that ibis'blessing may continue, 
and spread wider and wider ;«and We de- 
sirofbr thee,' O King, thslt thou ma^t 
be Enabled, undor the inffneacc of that 
^graee which vssit% the hearts of all indU; 
to rule lu* righteousness, and he an iu* 
struinoit m toe divine band to iircfiniote 
that ^iate wherein all nations muw|oi|s)u 
thehul^ SjUrthWu, * Glory to Godtux <the 

peacdjigoodjvill to 
allirttiby’* f- <i ' 
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iTo hjfl M>jes»jF;w»p>»graci* 

<Hi6V rollowag «a« 

J* It wlw^Iy eatisfectotj to me to ro- 
0(^ve yotu* congrAtuUtion^ on. my arriv^ 
ui lihis part of my kingdom, and your as- 
surancea of ivttacRmcut to my perspu and 
government. 

^ Tlie loyalty of your principles, and 
your regular and peaceable conduct, en¬ 
title you to tny good opiniott and esteem 
You may rdy upon my conatant proteO- 
tmo, and on mt conuni^nce>0f those pn- 
vd^f^ which you now so ju^y possess.^* 
,Thea the tollow^ng Khthitu pathof 
li^ Prdlatea were jintiodoged mto the 
doset by the Earl of Donoughmoref 
their address —>the Right Reve¬ 
rend Drs J^urray, Curus, Troy^ Kel¬ 
ly, PlunJkat^ Archdeacon^ Murphy, 
ai)d Magowran. 

They were not dressed in their full 
c^oiucals, as was supposed, but wore 
small jblatk silk cloaks, and, their gold 
chams and crosses, pr Murray read 
tljieir address, which the King recei¬ 
ved 10 the mast gracious and conde- 
scjsnding manner—they all had the ho¬ 
nour of kissing his Ma^sty^s head, It 
iB^a remarkable circumstance, that on 
the back oi his Majesty’s answer to 
the addiess of these Prelates was in¬ 
dorsed, ** Hie Majoity’s most gracious 
answer to the address of the liqum^) 
Catholte^iiBtskopsJ'* This ^loset recep¬ 
tion, and written indorsement upon an, 
officiel instrument, is deesped'hy th<^ 
Catholics to be the first public recog¬ 
nition of, their clergy as Bishops" 
which has yet occurred since the en¬ 
actment of the penal restnctmti^ tif” 
feejung their body,. , 

The following is the address from 

thf, Roman CfUiohe Bishops^ 

To the King's Mosk Excellent Ma¬ 
jesty —Wo yoiv Majen^’s loyal imddu-i 
tfful sttldects, the prmessing tlie 

UOman C^liolic rellgioln in Ipctand, pre- 
feumnie t^pproach fite throne Widt'^l^e of- 
i/'nng of our sealous deVotion W year 
Majesty’s xl ptrsdn (an# lllijliti^os 
liOBBcv tUidjoyluily to biil^youTMojesty's 


aum^ prescnu^UCi ||ds part ofiyoltr Utn^ 

tedl&ngdeiii. n i-r , 

** In other tunes, with whioh the Mer¬ 
ciful Disposer of tdl human events has 
given It to the present gcneiation to be 
acquainted thiSDugh idm page of history 
alone, our immar^ have approached ;the 
shores of Ireland in hostile array, driven 
tor the necessity chT eonquenug a htigated 
sceptre by their arms F<w us has been 
reserved the happio- lot, of welcommg, 
tor the fii^t Urae. a Sovereign, who comes 
to his peojile with the okve-hranch 

{ >eace in his hand, and with hcafing on 
us wing, to roemve the willing and un¬ 
divided allegiance of every individual 
withm die Unde range of lUs ext^ided 
rule—the homage of the assmned conh- 
deuce and zealous attachm^t of all his 
subjects of every dnss and description. 

For ourselves, and for the clergy of 
our communum. spiritual pastors of 
four-fitths of the population of this por¬ 
tion of your Majesty’s domimonK, we nave 
to acknowledge the weighty debt of gra¬ 
titude by which we are liound to your 
Majesty's august bouse, inasmuch as it i$ 
tothe wise and beneficent provisions which 
distmguished the reign of your royal fa¬ 
ther and predecessor, and )ourM>yesty’s 
own graaous coadciicensiQn, we arc in- ' 
debted for the privilege of administering 
the rites of our holy religion, uniter tli# 
jirotection of tho law, and that we linv« ^ 
now the high,honour of being permitted 
to stand in your Msyesty's presence. 

Under less pro|uUous larcurostancc^ 
and before the anns of the state hod betn, 
opened at gU to recei^ the King's Ro¬ 
man Catholic ^ubjqcts, we .poor latlod to 
inculcate upon all those of our .commu¬ 
nion whom It was our duty to instruct 
and tp keep in the right way, the duty<of 
respectful deference to diose who were 
placed ID authority over them, and im¬ 
plicit submission to the laws of the land 
How many and ho# important are the, 
additimitd inducements winch must^ow 
stimulate our bumble endeavours I#’the 
discharge of the same boupdeti dpty, 
when, ^opted as we are b^^the legisla¬ 
tion of our country, we haVe now the 
happinete, iip^Red by the most^’zcalppfi' 
attach^mem tS your M^csty’s 
son, earnestly to impress upon ‘me criii- 
bciencet of ^ wh<^ ^Rhlumi 4}lrthohe 
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roiDTtiutilt^' of this yoor Majesty'fi realms 
the holy commandment of our bleased 
lledeemet^ of rendering unto Ciesar the 
things ivbtch sxe CteBar^«,and unto God 
the thinM whkh are God's 
** Ana may Vi's, tlie All ^ae and All 
Alighty Disiienser of crcrygbod and petv 
flet gift, And tlirough whom lange reign 
and princes decree justice, and from 
who4^n alone cometh ul wisdom and un- 
(1i.r3tanding, preside over your Majes¬ 
ty’s councils, and after a long and pros^ 
perous reigti, conduct your Majesty, in 
the fulpess of time, to the ]iossessiou 
of that crown of glory which fadeth not 
aWay. . 

* A]1 which is humbly submitted to 
> our Majesty tor ourselves, and on behalt 
of the other Bishops and Clergy of the 
Itoiuan Catholic communion tn Ireland, 
by your Majesty’s devoted aub^ccts/' 

'To which hi8 Majesty returned the 
following answer — ’ 

** I am highly gratified by yonr con¬ 
gratulations on my amval in this coun¬ 
try, and by the sentiments of cordial and 
rlutifui attachment whtch you haye ex¬ 
pressed to my person and throne 

** It vfS ttiy earnest wish, in visitihg 
tins part of Iny united kingdom, tliot an 
V( qual degree of satisfaction might he dff- 
iirieti amonpfst all dgscriptiOnsof ray falthi* 
^*iul subjects m Ireland That wish^ hap- 
and fully accomplished; and I am 
persuaded that no endeavours will be 
V^iting on your mrt to ch^iidi And pre¬ 
serve that spirit of loyal union which now 
petvades and animates the whole com¬ 
munity, and which is not less conducfvo 
to individual and social happiness, than 
to the strength and prosperity of the 
state ** 

nie following was the answer to 
the address of the Presbyterians 
“ ’^he fentiments which you have ex- 
pn^y amval iijj t|u8 part of my ^ 
tlQiWJuons, me highly gratifying to me,' 
and are 'eptlju^ to my warmest ^nks 
“ I tiave the fullest confidence In your 
faithful and firm*attachment (o my per- ^ 
so^k and throne, and you may Be'assured 
oi my constant protection ol those civil 
ajid religious hherdc^ which are thebh^- 

the addresses li^ 


been received,*bi8 Ettbelfdiicy the IiOtd 
Lieutenunt Introduced the ofilcert of 
the Order of St Fatridk, and h» Ex'-' 
celleney*s houaehoB, to his Miyesty, 
who had sdverally the honout Of ki&a* 
mg hands. ' ' 

On the 21st his Majesty held ^ 
drawing-room, and on the 22d he at¬ 
tended the theatre. 

On the 23d and 24‘th he visited the 
pubhc institutions of Dublin 

On the 23d the Lord Mayor gave 
hit grand dhmer to his Majesty, in the 
new circnlkV room elected adjoining 
tbe,Man*ion^ House.' Tftis room is up¬ 
wards lOOfCet in diameter; it is alto¬ 
gether constructed of timber, the dome 
is ivefi ventilated by windows, and im¬ 
mediately under the roof a gallery was 
erected for the accommodation of la¬ 
dies, The walls were painted or stain¬ 
ed in imitation of pillars and pilasters, 
and'the general appearance was good, 
though somewhat more subdivided in¬ 
to minute compartments than is con¬ 
sistent with grandeur of effectthe 
building was, however, well contrived, 
considering the shortness qf time em¬ 
ployed m Its erection, and thd arradge- 
ments for dinner were prepared- with, 
great care, and most complete in ail' 
the essential departments fnrthespeedy 
transfer of dishes in a season of corpo¬ 
rate 'festlvityk In the music* gallery 
Mias Steph^hA, Miss Cheese, Mr Dii- 
ruiset, hnd Mf*' Bedford, swelled the 
throngof vcteSl performers; and there 
was' a' suitable attendance of Irish 
harpers, who m the course of the 
'Enlivened the company with 
some fine melodies upon the national 
inMr^menf^ * 

At the King’s table sat, on hiS Mx- 
jestyV'Hght hand, ‘the Lord Mayor,, 
the Lord Priraate»,^thd Archjhisliops m 
Dublin atioTuatn, the Duke|^ Lefi^-, 
ster, t|ie Marquises of 
]:|eadfOrt, Lord^ Sidimu^l^gpUify- 
borau|^»^aiid^Enun»k.dkp5 tlm 
JUsticestif the Klim’s Beudi and Com* 
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inon pleae, and the Chief Baron of 
Exchequer. On the King’s left sat 
htj Excellency the Lord Liehtenant, 
Pnnce Paul Efitei^iaxy, Baron Fagel, 
the Lord Chancellor, ,thc Maivjuises of 
Londonderry and Conyngham, Lord 
Oriel, the Commander of the Forces, 
Admiral Rowley, the Marquis of Win¬ 
chester, and the Duke of Montrose 
They sat in the order lee have enu¬ 
merated them 

At the other tables sat the Mar- 
quieea of Graham, Thomemd, Water¬ 
ford, and Sligo, the Lord Lteut'e- 
mmt’s brothers, the Earls of Ormonde, 
Clanricarde, Westmeath, ^ Donough- 
more, Meath, Kingston, Carrick, Ar¬ 
ran, Howth, Motmtcashel, Longford, 
Portarhngton, Famham, and Mayo; 
the two Princes Esterhazy,' Metter- 
Bich, and Floret; Earls of Clonmel, 
Clare, Belmore, Llandaff, O’Neil, Li- 
menck, Caledon, Glengal, Errol, Bec- 
tive, and Powerscoutt; Lords Carle- 
ton, Montmorency, Gort, Okman- 
town, Stopford, Doneraile, Garvagh, 
Clonkrock, Valielort, Ffrecch, and 
several other Peers ; the whole of the 
Irish bishops and judges, the principal 
law officers of the Crown; the mayors 
of Cork and Derry, the chief officers 
of the staff of the garrison; the offi¬ 
cers on duty at the Mansion-house, 
and about S50 Of the j^itncbal gehtry 
of the country, exclusive of the mem¬ 
bers of the corporation wlbo appeared 
in thar civic gowns. ' 

The Lord Mayor afterwaif^s re- 
cnved a note from SirBemaminBlbom- 
fidd from the Phtemx-fnrk, coDgrsU< 
tulating his Ibrdshm in the warmest 
terms upon the disrag#tM manner 
in* which he had entertaiilSa'thc King 
on the previous evening, and Stating, 

** that his Majesty Vas n^er before 
treated so splendidly mthe British do- 
mimoa^’ Sir Benjamin added* that 
the King w» plea^d, gratified, and< 
delighted**^at the reo^dOh llo oMt 
with. ' ' 


On the 25th his Majesty visted the 
Royal Dublin Society House, Where 
a splendid champetre was given 

On the 28th a grand installation of 
the Knights of St Patrick took place 
in the Cathedral of 'the tutelary saint 
with all the pomp and pageantry which 
belong to such an occasion. 

On the 29th the University was ho 
noured by the presence of his Majesty, 
at a grand dinner prepared for the oc¬ 
casion in the examination hall.' 

Sept. 1.—His Majesty having de¬ 
clared hi8 determination, wet or dry/' 
to attend the races at Cuiragh yester¬ 
day, the preparations for the King’s 
reception, and the definitive arrilnge- 
ments of the eburse, were carried on 
upon a scale‘suitable to bhe interest of 
tne occasion. Additional stakes were 
laid down to enclose the race-grounds 
in the front of the stand-house, and a 
very large silk standard was planted 
on the roof, decorated with the royal 
arms, among which the Irish harp ap¬ 
peared with peculiar prominence The 
furniture for the King's apartment, at 
the extremity of the stand-house, was < 
eieganjt and costly, and refreshments 
of the‘ rarest kind were abundantly 
provided in adjoining apartments 
weather, however, paid no respeci to 
persons; the rain, which had pourM 
incessantly since the Sunday, fell in tor¬ 
rents throughout the whole of the pre¬ 
ceding morning, and the fine prospect 
which the loceJity of Curragh affords, 
was on all sides dimmed by an impene¬ 
trable bazifiess. 

After a visit to the seats of one ortwo 
of the nobility in the vicinity of Dub¬ 
lin, his Majesty embarked on the Sd, 
at Dttbleay, for England. The"road 
leading to Diinleary was crowded from 
an early hour, by an immense number' 
of|ierson$,'male and female, alleage:^- 
ly ankiobs to get a last look; at f ndi* 
King before he finally quitted the Insh 
shore. Th^ day was ifsintet^f%tedly 
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By ten o’clock it was with great dif¬ 
ficulty that a jaunting car or vehicle of 
any descnptiou could be procured^ and 
the drivers of the few that were to^e 
met with returning to town* raised the 
prices of their fare as the day advan¬ 
ced At the upper end of the King’s 
Road, at the outer pier of Dunleary 
Harbour, an elegant pavilion bad been 
erected It was supported by five pil¬ 
lars, each encircled with evergreens. 
Foldings of crimson drapery ran round 
the top, and at each corner a small pil¬ 
lar was raised, from which four white 
fiags* floated gaily m the wijnd; one 
exhibited the shamrock m its proper 
colour, another the rase* the third the 
thistle, and the fourth the three em¬ 
blems united., A pole was also raised 
for one side of the royal marqnee* from 
which the flag was to be hoisted on 
his Majesty^s entrance The pavilion 
was surmounted by the Britiili crown* 
richly gill The floor was boarded , 
over It was spread some blue ^cloth, 
and over that a rich and beautiful car¬ 
pet ; the descent from tlie pavilion to 
' the water’s edge was also covered with 
*'chrpeting to match.; and a Jar^ plat- 
of wood,, covered with scarlet 
cloth* was placed at the entrance of 
tW paviUon, to facilitate the ascent to 
It* and on whicK^his Majesty was to 
step on his alighting from nis carnage. 
At the extremity of the juer the roy¬ 
al flag was hoisted. The deputation 
from tlie gentlemen of thV country 
were ranged on the south side of the 
pavilion* dressed in their visititlion 
costume, witli, pink, silk scarfs* and 
wands, bearin'^fit^oips of pjnk rib¬ 
band^ or pink banner^ Ivith appropri¬ 
ate mottos Oft devices^ The gentlemen 
forming the dtpotatfou from the c)ty 
were ranged on the side,, dressed 
also in appropriate cc^tume* and w^r-^ 
ing ^y-cdue silk scarfs* and watl^ 
£(«. His Maj^ty did not leave the 
Park so early as was expected, ft was 
not until one o’clock that he set for¬ 


ward on his tour into the country of 
Wicklow, intending to stop at ,the seitt 
of Lord PowerStiourt 

At tprenty minutes to seven o’dock* 
a courier announced to the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant the approach*of his Majesty^ 
m a few minutes an officer of the lan¬ 
cers was seen coming at full speed j he 
had scarce arrived at the tent when a 
number of gentlemen rode m at full 
gallop, with their hats off* and crying. 
The King* the Kii^ " A troop of 
Itncers preceded hisM^esty’scamage* 
which was surrounded by the officers 
of*his staff* hats and handkerchiefs 
were aeen waving in every direction* 
andshouts that reverberated along 
the hiffs were almost enough to shake 
ea^b to its centre.” His Majesty, on 
aligd^ting, was received by his Excel¬ 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord 
Mayor, and the distinguished and no¬ 
ble veWacters who had assembled at 
the royal tent. When his Majesty en¬ 
tered the tent* the royal flag was im¬ 
mediately hoisted over it; and this be¬ 
ing a signal to the sloops of war who 
were to convoy his Majesty, at the 
King’s ittrival at the pier, a royal sa¬ 
lute was fired from,the vessels, which 
was answered by the overpowering and 
deafening toouts pf myriads of spec¬ 
tators* who thronged the hiUl around 
as. far as the^eye could reach 

^ loyal addresa was presented to his 
ity, by the Lord Mayor of Dub¬ 
lin* mpment of hiS embarkation, 
descending the slip which led 
to the ude.ok^e vessel, the King a^- 
drefSed those around him, with consi¬ 
derable emotion, in these words — 

My fViendR * when I arrived lu tUs 
beautifol coigitry, my heart o\orflov>c(l 
with joy—^it IS nop cieprt ssed with sm- * 
cere sorrow, 1 never felt scnsationB of 
more dehght than unCe I came to Ire¬ 
land.—! cannot expeetto meet anfe^anpe- 
nor* nor many eqt^ tiU khave me'l^i- 
putess to see y ou again*. Wkslleverap op¬ 
portunity offers, wherein 1 can serve In¬ 
land, i snail seize on it with eagerness I 
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ai^ ai6l#<ef adtevts avc^ 

bikt God bless you fillip py S 
Wes? jroM ftj),;; , o 

,,JU>rd, $/d^u|di also, adarcased the 
l^pllQwmgJe^^ tp,the X»er(f'E»ttt*t- 
i?ant, oi»,4)e oqcasiopd of htA 
tiep?£r«jre 

4 t 

>. Ziul^if\ . 

" Aty Loiii>,—^The tinp of JS$m« 
(Icpurtore from Treland being arrheil, I 
am commnmlcd b> his Majfcsly to express 
his endto nppmbatidn ^ mannor^ip 
'which all ptrsona actmg in^dKMl and *ihf- 
litar> ntitations, in the cityof Dublin and 
Its iieighbonrhoisdy have perlbnued their 
tieieraf duties, dtm^ die pened of bts 
Maj^ty s resulenoe in ih{a psHvOf tip 
kitigdoim Uis Mujeaty la pleai^ tq con¬ 
sider thul te your Exctllep^ jtpsncknoif- 
kdgments ^lre pordculorly due, ne^ epn- 
scious how fcatith he oWts to yourExccl- 
laiw's attentiims and amngefliclfitB; and 
his Mo^ty gladly avails hitoaeflf of ihp 
occasion of declaring die h^i sehse^trhieh 
he entertains of the abilt^^ tei»|pr, and 
firmness, widi which your »Excdien^ 
has umformly administered the great 
trust wluch he has placed tn your hands. 
I am fartlier commamttd to state, that 
the testimonies of dutiful and a^ctionato 
attachment which hts has recei¬ 

ved from all classes and descriptions of hifi 
Insh subjects, have made the deepest im¬ 
pression on his mind, and tihat he looks 
forward to the period when he ahall revisit 
them with the strongest ^mings of satm- 
faction His Majesty trustb, thajc, m the 
meantime, not only the^ spirit of loyal 
union, whidi now sO generally exiete, 
will remain unabatodtind unfmpaired, but 
that every cause of irritation will bo avoid** 
gd and discmintoBanc^^utpai forbear¬ 
ance and good ardi^ohs^od awl encou¬ 
raged, and securi^ 'b$,>thwivtfirorded fbr 
the continuance of,that eoncord, amongst 
themselv^, which is not^jj^ essential to 
his Majesty's happu^ than to their own, 
and which it has been th^ ohief object of 
his Majesty, dtulng his residepyb in this 
country, to chcrisn and promote^ Huf 
hfajesty the iii^nerosity and 

msdngul^Vlfte 
chi^o|f!i< of hts fiuthful people in Icelaiid, 
and he leaves them with a heart tall of 


aft^ioia fdNitrdi {them, and ''Uddn tho 
opuddeut and f^abfyuig persimsieir, that 
tins ptrtmg admonimni and mptoohon 
then- Soveragn will not be aiveu m v^uju. 
Ehave tlu honour to he, willi gicaf,truiJi 
and regard, ipy lord, your Extellency'e 
most obedietif and foithfht servimt, 

“Sib^tairtd' 

** ffu ExceUet^ ike 
XMet^ lAeutemM,** 

t Jft > 

. On Friday the Ifthj about Imlf parft 
two o’clock in the afternoon, a move¬ 
ment was observed in the royal squa¬ 
dron^ at King’s Towa pier^ (Duideary) 
when the 8otdla stood out to sea, and 
passed the promontory of Bray in a 
short timei under a smart brecaoi His 
Majesty remained on deck, and with 
his 'ttsual'eondesoension bowed most 
gracefully, took off his tv#velimg bon¬ 
net, and saluted tn a 'partmuhirly af- 
fftotionaee.<maniier, thc> spectators 

who were assembled on the wall, and 
ttirthe numerous boats with which >the 
h&rbour was crowded, to witness the 
t^mination of the most endearing visit 
in^^the annals of modem Ireiwrd, 'I 
scene was hlgnly affecting and mte^ 
teresLng. It was like the parting of « 
kind father from his tdi^ben. Th 
guns 1 at the battery fired a rfcyal sa¬ 
lute* Elurtng the effttrP of the ik'y, 
the pier was the resort of a number 
of persons, mcludtng many from the 
city* all anximiriy lodcing towards the 
royal m^Msdroii^ tmdl the gathenog 
shades of the eveoing hid 4hem fmm 
thair-vifrws, As the evening advanced^ 
die royal squadron appeared to be mat. 
king dieir^ waj^ tit fine style, right in 
thedire^ion of Holyhead j and at that 
twdbgfat ‘hoirr, Svhilst-they were yet 
ditouroible tO" the admiring and aU- 
jifous spectators, distinct but dis¬ 
tant^’ the effect produced by their 
« gafiaab bearing" was fin© beyond 
description The royal Squadron had 
reached within thirty miles of the 
land's.end, when, from the(^.1ioi6t;eroua 
state of the weather, it was obliged to 
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put abdut^^ud return 40 Mdford 
▼eiiy wheiie it atrired four p. 
Wf^tieedayi the !4th At fire next 
morning his Mi^esty landed* 
tiic thrers of thousands of spectator. 
A band of music w^s in ^Utendance* 
which played aereral national airs, and 
^ his Majesty appeared to receim the 
marked attention which was ,pajd to 
his royal person} with much gratitude 
He bowed frequently, and looked re» 
markabjy well. Three carriages were 
landed from the fleet, one m which 
was hi6 Majesty’s private one, and tn a 
short time his Majesty drove ofi, with 
* bis attendants, for London 

From the effect which his Majesty's 
presence in Ireland has had in allaymg 
all party animosities, and the manner 
in which thia fats parting injunction 
has been received by all classes, the 
most happy results may be anticipated 
from the royal visit. < At a meeting of 
gentlemen, of all sects, held in Dubho 
on the 7th instant, after the best mode 
of distributing copies of his Ms^sty^S 
' letter to the Lord Lieutenant bad been 
determined upon, Mr O^Connel pro*> 
'pOsed, and it was resolved, that aA!!llab, 
‘^'•q be cidlfid the I^yal Union, or 
lioyal Georgian Club,*’ should be es* 
tsyished in Dublin without delay, the 
object of which should be to carry in* 
to effect the parting admonmon and 
injunction of their Sovereign; themem- 
here to pledge themselves to preserve 
unabated and ununpaired the spirit of 
loyal union amongst all classes of Insh*- 
men $ to observe and encourage mutual 
forbearance and good*w31 $ and to 
perpetuate that affectionate gratitude 
towards his Majesty King Gemge the 
Fourth, which now animates every 
Irish bosom. The Society to condst 
of a president, vice-president, coh)mit» 
tee, &c., and to dine together at least 
six times in the year, clothed lu Insh 
manufacture, and in the cokutrs worn 
by the citizens of Dublin on the aus- 


pieious day of his Ms3esty%<|mhlhi^ 
try itttoi that city. ^ i ' ' * 

It has also been determined that's 

S iblic ^simomal, in honour ^iiw 
Majesty’s Trwit; 'shall he erccttd'm 
Dublin, sobscitptionstocxecuth'wfdch 
are rapidly filling up. It is to cotisi^ 
of a triumphant arch and an emerald 
crown/ ITie first will be Greeted at 
the lihn^ df tbe city's Juriadiction m 
Sackville*street where the barrier was 
raised for King's public entrance. 
The Becom^^jUlbc ml^^of tr»h gold, 
studded, with precious stones, and it 
willform'itbe oompieneement of Na-* 
tional Rxgaha, simW to thoseof Eng¬ 
land or Scotland, and be deposited in 
the CaStie The hst of subscriptious 
is filling very fast. In Dublin alone, 
It already amounts to above 10,000/ 
Roj^ldonatums,<'-Sir KobeitShaw, 
Bart,; and Co. bankers, have received 
directions to pay the following sums, 
being his Majesty’s donations, tn aid 
of the respective chantable institutions 
in Dublin 

Mendiraty Association, . ‘. 'L2ao 

Shefc and Indigent Boom-keepers, luo 
Magdalene Asylum, JUeeson Street, loo 
Female Orphan School, . . 200 

^ing-in Hospital, . 100 

Chaidhible Association, 5t} 

Meath Hospital, . . .. IQIO 

Ridimond Institution, , .• so 

AfolyneouX Asyhini, . . so 

Dorset InsUtutUHlI, ... SO 

Foot of the lib^ty, . 100 

Chapehzod, Caatlcknock, &c 100 
St Wefburgh’s Pansh, . . SO 

Iiocfc Penitentiary, . , So 

Meath Charitable Loan, . 100 

Strangers* Friend Society, . So 

'Phe %e Institution, CumberlSnd- 
Street, .... so 


DXATH 0W the QVEMXt, 

Ttug sudden and 

took place on the 7th hlKt|j|l, Et half- 
past ten o’clock at night. tHur Ma- 
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dstllf mort mlaraing until hear 
of Iter dissolution. 


S ty attended Dttity»bite Th^tre on 
onday the 29th'nit in good heidth; 
but felt indisposed next mornings and 
her iUnesa^was 6 rst consmupicated to 
the pubhe'hy the folkiwing bulletin, 
iteted B^eendenburgh^HoUaei the 2 d 
AugustHer Majesty has had an 
obstruction of the bowels, attended 
with tndammatioit '^^The'symptoms, 
though mitigated^ are bot I'emorcd ” 
This was signed by D» W S M^ton, 
Pelham WarreOr and Henry Hoilknd; 
and bal}etia:s^^a>utiaue#fb be isshed 
dmly till her Majesty’s ^ehease. Her 
Majesty lost a great quantity of bbod, 
and the warm baths lind other reiae> 
dies were resorted to, but without ef> 
feet, m removing the ohetructiOB. Drs 
Maton, Warren, and Holland, conti¬ 
nued Hi^cbse attendance i and on Fri¬ 
day the 9d, Dr Aioshe was sent for 
Messra Brougham, Denman, Wilde, 
and Dr Loshingtrm, «%re dso in at¬ 
tendance. " On Saturday, the different 
branches of the Royal Family, resi¬ 
ding in and near the metropolis,' sent 
to make inquiries concerning her Ma¬ 
jesty’s healm. In the coOrse of that 
day her Majest 3 r’# lym{^oms varied at 
intervals, and sometimes hopes were 
entertained of btr recovery. OuJSun- 
day afternoon' Dr Bailhe, his Majes¬ 
ty’s f^iysician, arrived, haiong travel¬ 
led 120 miles in ten ^urs* He saw 
the Queen, and entereddato consuka- 
tbn with her physichms. 1 n the course 
o^ that day a change vsemed to have 
taken place for the better. About 
^uoon or Tuesday, however, she had a 
relapse, and suffE^considerable'pain. 
Opiates were adibinisl^eredj.which had 
rat first a coosoting effect j but at two 
o’clock increased mfiammation was vi- 
aibb to every onet, an^ the physictaas 
were sent form all hasted A bulletin 
was issued ^ four o'cIodk,annouucmg 
the unfiii^Jmbb^ change which rhnd 
ta^enr latr Msjesty,eand from 

this penoa W sitimtion became gra- 


' Her Msjesty^tmtinued sensibb tfll 
witbn a short period of her death To 
those around her, she frequently de¬ 
clared that to die was happiness to 
her t 'that ever dneo-'die'had jfirst ar¬ 
med in England, her enetWas had, by ' 
plots and conspiracies, endeavoured to 
destroy her; ^ artd at kst,” said her 
MajOsfcy, •* they have destroyed me ' 
But I forgive them I die m peace 
With all mankind.*’ * Calling the ser¬ 
vant, Manette Brune, to the bed-side, 
^she* bald, ** Your sister Dement has 
done me great injury ; her wickedness 
has been very great { but tell her that 
'2 foigtve—teller that with my dying 
breath I forgive her 1 ” 

IntelBgeuce of the Queen’s death 
Was immediately eommumcated to the 
officers of state, and dispatches sent 
off to acquaint his Majesty, who had 
'aaibd from Portsmouth on the 31st of 
'^July* on his voyage to Ireland The 
>mesSenger overtook his Majesty on 
board the Royal George at anchor off 
Holyhead, in Wales. The King waa 
sens^y affected by the intelligeiTvt, 
and retired to his cabm, where he 
•mamed several hours, almost alone. 
The royal squadron immediately bw- 
emd their dags to half-mast, but no 
minute guns were ffred 4 and the mes¬ 
senger returned with his Majesty’s or¬ 
ders respecting the Queen’s funeral, 
and theiKiurt mourning, wbch latter 
cmamoay was ordered in the usual 
manner. 

Hot Majesty was Caroline Amelia, 
daughter of Charles William Ferdi¬ 
nand, Duke of' Brunswick, by her 
Royal Highness Augusta, eldest sis- 
tm* of <hi» late most graaous Msuesty 
QeofgeHL She was born 17th May, 
1*788, 0 x 1 the 5ch Apnl, 1794, 

mamesd' bs present Mai^ty George 
lV»,lhen Prince of Wales, by whom 
she had one daughter, the late la- 
H 
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Q^ted Pnocesi Charloue.of Sase- 
Cobourg. 

The following is a copy of her Ma¬ 
jesty's wiU — 

** This IS the last will and testament 
of me, Caroluief Qaeen-consort of the 
Unued Kingdom of Great Bntain 
Ireland I revoke all former 

wills. 

“ I constitute and appoint Stephen 
Lushingtoiiy doctor of lawsi and Tho¬ 
mas Wilde, Esq, barrister at law, 
trustees and executors of this my will. 

Ijci execution of all powers given 
me bf the will of my late motlier, 

' Augusta, Duchess of Brunswick-Lu- 
uenburgh, I appoint, limit, give, de¬ 
vise, and bequeath to my said trustees, 
* all my right, title, and interest under 
the said will, and also all the rest of 
my property, real and personal, debts 
and effects, of whatsoever nature or 
kind soever, and wheresoever situate, 
upon trust to receive and collect the 
same; and, when collected, convert 
into money, and invest it at their dis¬ 
cretion m the funds of the United 
/Kingdom^ m* otherwise, and, upon 
tW trust, to pay the pnnci^al of 
whole of the said tiust-property to 
Wilham Austin, who has been long 
wider my protection, 6n his attaining 
the age of 21 years, and, in the mean 
time, to pay the interest and proceeds 
of tlie same, or so much thereof as to 
them may seem meet, towards the 
maintenance and education of the said 
William AusUn. And 1 do declare 
that my said trustees and executors 
shall not be chargeable in respect of 
the default of each other, or of any 
agent employed by them, or either of 
t&m, but only for their own respec¬ 
tive receipts, acts, and wilful defaults. 
I also give and bequeath to my said 
executors, to be disposed of according 
to their will and pleasure, all and evei y 
niy documents, manuscnplii, papeis, 
vojlI XIV. I’AIU II 


writings, and memoranda, whei’esoever 
being ft the time of my death- 

» ^‘Carojuins, R. 

** Signed, sealed, and published this 
third day of August, in the year 1^1, 
at Brandenburgh-house, in the pte- 
sence of 

** H Brougham. 

** Thomas DRMMtN. 

“ Hemrt Holland, M D 

'♦ Hood. 

** This 18 a codicil to my will, dated 
this third day of August:—I give all 
my clothes here and in Italy to Ma- 
riette Bruo. I direct that a particu¬ 
lar box, by me described, be sealed 
with my seal, and delivered td Mr 
Obichini, of Colman-street, merchant; 
and I acknowledge that 1 owe him 
4800/. 1 wish that government would 
pay the 15,000/, the pnee of my liouse 
in South Audley street I desire to 
be buried in Bt unswick. 1 leave my 
coach to Stephen Lushington, my ex¬ 
ecutor ; my laudaulct to John Hiero¬ 
nymus. 

“ Caroline, R. 

Witnesses, 

** Hood. 

H. Brougham 
“ T Dlnman- 
“ H. Holland, M D 

“ This 18 a codicil to my l«t will 
—I give to John Hieronymus and Ma- 
riettc Brun, all my bed and table linen, 
which has already been used I give 
to Louis Bischi the sum of 10(K)/ and 
an annuity of 150/ per annum, payable 
half yearly. 1 give the large pictn:(e 
of myself and late daughter to the Car¬ 
dinal Albano '1 he half-length picture 
of myself to Lady Ann Hamilton *1 
give the pictuie of mjsclf, which is a 
popy of that givewto the city of Lon¬ 
don, to my*executor, Stephen Lu*»h- 
ington, There are two pictures re¬ 
maining, of winch I bequeath to the 
Maiqui« Anialdt that whiah he shall 
I. ' ■’ 
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choose, 9 iid the remaining one to Wil¬ 
liam Austin, i give to the Viscount 
and Viscountess Hood 500i each I 
have already given to John Hierony- 
mtis one carriage ; I also give'^him the 
other open carieage I declare that 
my interest under my mother’s will is 

E iven to William Austin, as a specific 
•gacy. I desire and direct that my 
body be not opened, and that three 
days after my death it be carried to 
Brunswick for interment, and that the 
inscription upon my coffin be—Here 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England. 

** Caboline, R. 
Signed in the presence of Henby 
Holland, M D 
August 5,1821 

“ A codicil to my last will:—I 
give and bequeath to William Austin 
all my plate and household furniture 
at Braudenburgh-house, and also all 
unused linen 

1 direct my executors to make 
application to his Majesty’s govern, 
ment to pay to them such sum of mo¬ 
ney as at the time of my decease 1 may 
have paid, or which they may be call¬ 
ed upon to pay for the purchase of my 
house in South Audley-street; and I 
give and bequeath such sum of money, 
as mytsaid executors shall procure and 
obtain in that respect, unto them my 
said executors, jn trust for William 
Austin, according to the provisions of 
my will; such sum to be considered a 
specific legacy. And m case the go¬ 
vernment shall refuse to pay such sum, 
1 direct my executors to sell my in¬ 
terest iR the said house, and also the 
furniture and things therein. And 1 
give and direct the proceeds thereof 
to be paid and applied to and for the 
use of the said William Austin in like 
manner, as a, speafic^legacy; but in 
case the govm^nment^shall repay the 
purchaltiatq^oaey of the saidt house, in 
that case, the proceeds which may be 


realised by the sale are to fall Into the 
general residue of my estate. Dated 
7th day of August, 1821. 

“ Caroline, R. 

** Witness, Henry U, Thomp- 
solr, Kensington." 

Thf Funeral.— -In her Majesty’s 
will, she had given orders that her body 
should be conveyed to Brunswick, to 
be buried in the sepulchre of her gal¬ 
lant father, and that for this purpose 
it should be removed from Branden- 
burgh-house within three days after 
her decease The latter part pf this 
request could not be complied with, 
owing to the absence of the King; 
and because the ministry could do no¬ 
thing in the matter before receiving 
bis Majesty’s commands After the 
return of the messenger, Monday, the 
13th instant was appointed for the re¬ 
moval of the body on its way to Bruns¬ 
wick ; and notice to this effect was 
given to her Majesty’s executors and 
friends, together with the programme 
of,the procession from Brandenburgh- 
house, which it was determined should 
not proceed through the city, but take 
a by-'oute out of the metropolis 
part of tliese arrangements, it appeal'', 
gave satisfaction to the Queen’s fnends, 
noi to the populace of London 
we regret to say, that the subsequent 
attempts to carry them into execution, 
were attended with fatal consequences 
A correspondence took place be¬ 
tween the Queen’s ladies and Mr Hob- 
house of the Secretary of State’s of¬ 
fice, relative to the time fixed for the 
removal of her Majesty Lady Anne 
Hamilton entreated that till Wednes¬ 
day morning might be allowed. At 
length Lady Hood wrote to the Earl 
of Liverpool, requesting delay, and 
declmng, that jf a gnaid of horse ac- 
cotn 2 }amed the hody, as had been deter¬ 
mined, she Joresam mischieff and she 
feat ed bloodshed Her ladyship idso 
feelingly demanded of liis lordahip to 
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moke'tlie or<kt which enforced' the 
tarrying of the corpse out of the di^ 
rect road. 'Lord Liverpool rephedf 
that orders had been given for the con¬ 
veyance of the body to Brunswick, as 
nearly as possible in obedience to the 
intentions of her late Majesty; that 
Monday bad been fixed for the proces¬ 
sion, but that he had agreed with Dr 
Lushington^ that the body should not 
be removed till Tuesday, and that he 
could not alter the last order 

On*Monday the 13th instant, the 
London Common Council also met, 
and nnanimously passed resolutions ex¬ 
pressive of their admiration of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s character, and of their regret at 
her death, and declaring their intention 
of accompanying the body through 
the city, in the event of its passing 
that way. In consequence of the last 
of these resolutions, the Sheriffs, with 
the Remembrancer, proceeded to the 
Secretary of State's office, and inform¬ 
ed Mr Hobhouse of the great anxiety 
which the citi/ens felt to pay respect 
to the royal remains Mr Secretary 
Hobhouse informed Mr Waithman, 
that It was customary for royahCorpses 
,^o be attended with a military guard, 
and that the military could not pass 
through the city without leave from 
the Lord Mayor —Mr W. said, that 
it was easy to communicate with the 
Lord Mayor on the sut^ect Mr Hob¬ 
house promised to take the instruc¬ 
tions of the Earl of Liverpool Soon 
after, an answer was sent, that the ar¬ 
rangement for the removal of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s body was completed, and laid 
before the King , and that it was not 
intended that the procession should 
pass through the city on the way from 
. Brandenburgh-house to Harwich 
Accordingly, on the mornmg of 
Tuesday, her Majesty's body was re- 
moved, in the face of a solemn protest 
Dr Lushington and Mr Wilde, ber 
executors, and proceeded on the route 
marked out by inmuterb 'Ihc public 


feeiiug had bbeh strowgly^ttCofted'iOA 
the subject, and multitudes throOgCfd 
to Brandenburgh-house to the tnOrm- 
ing, uij^certain in what dprectiOit tbk 
procession was 'to move, deferirtl- 
ned, It appeared, to oppose its depiv- 
ture from London, except through the 
city, in which they were ultimately 
successful, but unfortunately not be¬ 
fore some lives were lost in the con¬ 
tests 

The cavalcade proceeded at a slow 
pace, and had reached Kensington 
church, when its forther progrc^s was 
opposed by an impenetrable mass of 
carts, waggoUs, and other vehicles, 
which were thrown across the road lu 
endless disorder It was found im¬ 
possible to advance, and the proces¬ 
sion, after baiting for an hour, was 
obliged to turn down in anothm* direc¬ 
tion. It was again stopped at Hydc- 
park, and forced back A consider¬ 
able augmentation was now made’^^o 
the military, both horse and foot t the 
populace bad also inci eased m number 
and in confidence, and at Cumberlatid- 
gate, leading out of Hyde-park into 
‘Oxford-street, a conflict arose in which 
two lives were lost, and a number of 
persons were wounded. The proces¬ 
sion still kept on its way ^wn the 
£dgeware-road, towards the^uburbs, 
but when they arnved opposite Tot- 
tenham-court-road, all the outlets, ex¬ 
cept those which led to the city, were 
so completely blocked up with carts, 
waggons, and other vehicles, that the 
further advance of the procession vgas 
completely arrested, and they were 
obhged to pass down Drui y-lane into 
the Strand, and from thence through 
the heart of the city of London At 
the gates of the Oaty, the military were 
refused entrance by the Lord Mayor, 
with tlie exception of the guard of ko- 
nour, consisting of theHprsoOuards, 
Blues „and the proocwtO{p^tlben jms^cd 
quietly through the city. After u 
dtpaitUK from Luiidui', nolhi'i^ far- 
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chcfr occurred to disturb the proces- 
rion. In the church at Colchestert 
however, an altercatioh took place be« 
tween the (Queen's executors ai|^ those 
appointed by government to conduct 
the funeral. Her Majestv bad ex¬ 
pressed a wish to have a pkte on the 
coffin, with an inscription in which she 
is styled the injured Queen of Eng¬ 
land, and Dr JLushington, while the 
body was lying in the church at'Col- 
chester, had this plate screwed on the 
coffin. Sir George Nayler, who was 
charged by government with the con¬ 
ducting of the funeral, insisted that 
this plate should be taken off, which, 
by the aid of the civd authorities, was 
cycled, Dr Lushington protesting 
against the illegality of the proceed- 
ing. 

The Glasgow frigate, commanded 
by Captain Doyle, was appointed to 
receive and convey the last remains of 
her Majesty to Brunswick. It was an 
extraordinary coincidence, that Cap¬ 
tain Doyle was the very midshipman 
w'ho had handed the rope to her Mai- 
jesty on her ascending the man^of war 
that brought her to England * 

On the evening of the 24>th, her 
Majesty’s remains reached Brunswick, 
and (as^ had been previously arran¬ 
ged) w^re immediately carried to the 
place of interment The horses were 
then removed from the hearse, and the 
coffin was deposited in a magnificent 
open caff while about a hundred Bruns- 
wickers, well dressed, and having all 
the appearance of the respectable 
classes of society, placed themsdves in 


front In the most regular and tranquil 
order 

The whole way, from the outer to 
the inner barrier, a space of little less 
than a mile m length, and about the 
breadth of Blackfriar’s road, was lined 
with a dense mass of people, not mere¬ 
ly from Brunswick, but from the 
neighbouring towns and villages, some 
families had fallowed the funeral cor- 
Uge from Celle, and others even from 
Hamburgh. The front lines of this 
immense assemblage carried torches ; 
and from the double rows of willows 
on each side of the road, were sus¬ 
pended lamps of vanous colours, green, 
red, and yellow In the distance were 
seen the illuminated houses of Bruns¬ 
wick, adding, by the fantastic variety 
of their architecture, to the picturesque 
beauty of the scene, and, by their un¬ 
decayed antiquity, reminding man of 
the nothingness of his existence, in 
comparison even with the durability of 
the commonest works of his own hands. 
The procession moved slowly towards 
thetown,and as the clock struck twelve 
reached the inner barrier. Here the 
mourntrs descended from thccamageST 
and the whde college proceeded oi>' 
foot, with the exception of Sir George 
Nayler, who kept his state in the 
carriage. 

From the entrance of the town to 
the cathedral church, the distance is 
about a mile, and the slow pace at 
which the procession moved, together 
with the various streets through which 
It passed, ^ve the whole population 
an opportunity of witnessing the grand 


• The following wa4 the a^ngement for the diligent fngates which weie to carry 
her late Majesty^ househola to Cttxhaven *—Gh^ow frigate, 50 guns. Captain 
Doyle, havn^ on board the royal corpse. Lord andJLady How, Lady Hamilton, IVIr 
Austin, Dr Mm Lushington, Mr and Mrs Wilde —Wye, 28 guns. Captain 
Fisher, lii» \dfe and fkraily —Tyne, 28 ghns. Captain White, (’hcvalier Va&sali, Cap¬ 
tain ^esse, an^ Mr Wilson —Garnet, 18 guns, lltv, Mr Wood on board —Rosario, 
Id^^ns, Captain Simpson, Lieutenant Hownam Alderman Wood saih d in ime of 
the regular packets for Cuxhavcn 
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* spectacle without much inconvenience* 
at^d with scarcely any danger. To the 
people, however, was due the praise of 
the good order that prevailed The 
only arrangement made by the autho¬ 
rities—so great and so just was their 
confidence in the good disposition of 
the people—was an escort of about 
twenty constables The Brunswick 
cavalry, that, to the amount of about 
200, accompanied the procession, 
marched slowly by the sides, as state 
attendpts, but took iio part in direct¬ 
ing tfie movements of the immense 
multitude about them, and guided 
their‘well managed chargers through 
a countless crowd, in narrow streets, 
without alarming, much less hurtislg, 
a single individual Outside the bar¬ 
riers, where the space was very exteU- 
Bive, women as well as men were seen 
in all parts of the assemblage, but in 
the streets of Brunswick not a woman 
was to be seen The men alone were 
in the streets, the women were at the 
windows of the houses; and there was 
not a house in any street through 
which the procession passed, which 
had not every window crowded with 
spectators of the female sex, alf dress¬ 
ed in black, and all expressing, by their 
anxious attention, the deep interest 
w^ch they took in tlie solemn cere¬ 
mony passing before them In this 
manner the procession moved on to the 
church, the glare of a thousand torches 
making every part of it visible to the 
multitude. 

At the church door the minister and 
municipality received the body; the 
coihn was lifted from the car, and car¬ 
ried by sixteen serjeants of the Bruns¬ 
wick bavalry, while sixteen majors bore 
the pall The appearance of the chut ch 
was solemn and imposing. Tl\oiigh a 
building of no striking beauty when 
seen by day light, its lofty columrts 
and long aisles hung with black, had “ 
by night an appearance of melancholy 
gundeur. Owing to orders, no ser¬ 


vice, not cv<n a funeral chant, was to 
be performed As the Queen had died 
abroaib it was to be> considered jtliat 
these ntes had been already performed* 
and thj^t the ceremony at Brunswick 
was merely depositing the body of the 
deceased m the famAy vault, a cere^ 
mony which was always performed 
wtthout funeral service, as in the case 
of the Duke of Brunswick, the father 
of the late Queen. 

As the corpse passed along the aisle 
into the place of sepulture, ja hundred 
ytmng ladie^rof the first families m 
Brunswick, dressed in white^ stood on 
each side, and scattered flowers before 
iC. In a few seconds the cofiiu and 
the monmers had all arnved in the fa¬ 
mily vault of the illustnous house of 
Brunswick The entire space is very 
larjge, and already contains fifty-seven 
comns of difierent branches of that 
ancient family. A portion, about se¬ 
ven yards square, was separated from 
the rest by hangings of black cloth, 
and was illuminated with wax lights. 
In the middle of this section stood a 
platform, raised about two feet from 
the ground; on one side stood the 
coffin of the gallant father of the Queen, 
at the foot was the coffio of her gallant 
brother; bpth heroes slaio in battler 
when fighting against the tyranny of 
Buonaparte ; and here, in thiff appro¬ 
priate spot, were deposited the remaioa 
of Caroline of Brunswick. 

26th — Inquest ON GcquobFbak- 
ois —The coroner’s inquest on this in¬ 
dividual, who was shot by the l^fev 
Onards, in the not which took plape 
at the Queen's funeral, terminated on 
Friday night the 24th instant, when 
the Jury brought lu a verdict of wd- 
ful murder against a Life-guards-man 
unknown. We regret to state, that at* 
the funewf of this individual, and of 
the other unfortunate person, Richard 
Honey, which some factious indivi¬ 
duals im London contrived^ ahould be 
made a public one, another senous af- 
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ffey took plafce between the ntob end 
¥he Llfe-Ouarda, Poirtunately, how¬ 
ever, peace was reatored, by the exer- 
ttc>n»-of' the civil po^Ver, before any 
fital conaequences ensued ’ «, 

' 28th—^'he Robert Bruce steam- 
packet, hetween 'Liverpool and Dub- 
||nf caught fire this morning, when 
about thirty miles from land, owing to 
a want of attention to the boilers She 
was then between Pomt Linms and 
Holy>head Captain Carlyle immedi¬ 
ately steered for land, ana the crew 
and passengers employed ^ety exef- 
tion to keep down the fire Providen¬ 
tially, in about four boars, they suc¬ 
ceeded in running her into the creek 
of Cemmies^ near Almwch, where she 
was instantly scuttled and sunk, after 
the passengers, twenty*four in num¬ 
ber, and the crew, consisting of four¬ 
teen hands, with the luggage, &c, 
were all got safe on shore 


SEPTEMBER 

1st.—A horrible crime was confinit- 
ted yesterday in the centre of Pans, in 
the most frequented qdarterof the ca¬ 
pital About half past ten, an indivi¬ 
dual, who had left a gambhng-house, 
entered ^he shop of M Moutier^ mo¬ 
ney-changer, Rue de la Femllade, in 
which Madame Mothier was alone 
He shut the door behind him, drew a 
dagger^ and struck Madame Moutier, 
who fell bathed in blood. She had 
strength enough left to call for help. 
A female servant entered, who was laid 
low by nme stabs of the dagger. The 
nephew of M Moutier, who was at 
the top of the house, ran down j he 
struggled for some feme wuh the as¬ 
sassin, and at kngth fell af 80 ''!(tahbcd 
in seven plans'. 'It is to be remarks, 
that the'iaiasBtii secured, after 
viiig stabbefi.two persons who attempt¬ 
ed to stop him 


nth—The 'Coroner*s inqueMr, ott* 
the body of Richard Honey, oneio^ 
the unfortunate individuals who losi 
his life during the disturbances at 
funeral procession of her late Majes¬ 
ty, after a laborious and keen lavestv 
gallon, which occupied them foorteeh 
days, closed their sittings, when they 
brought in a verdict of manslaughter 
against the party of Life-Guaids who 
were on duty at the placfe where Ho¬ 
ney was shot "—Ml Sheriff WSithman 
acted as counsel for the relations of 
Honey on this occasion , and strong 
endeavours were made, but wltliout 
effect, to bring home a charge of mur¬ 
der against an individual officer of the 
Life-Guards For this purpose, the 
wittleSBCs were examined over and over; 
the ColoOel, adjutant, and other offi¬ 
cers, trumpeters and soldiers, of the re¬ 
giment were examiued. The witnesses 
and jury were admitted to the barracks, 
to inspect the regiment on parade, in 
order, if possible, to identify the indi¬ 
vidual who fired the fatal shot Mr 
Adolphus appeared latterly on behalf 
of the regiment; and between him and 
Mr Waithman many keen altcrcatioui. 
took -pzee Several individuals of the 
jury also displayed much acrimony an 
partial feeling in the course of the in¬ 
vestigation. 

I4<th.—The conduct of Sir Robert 
Baker, on the occasion of the QuecalB 
funeral, m permitting the procession to 
take a route different from that mark.^ 
ed out for It by government, has, it 
appears, given great offence ; and Sir 
Robert has, in consequence, resigned 
hfs office of Head b»gistrate of the 
Bow-street Police. On this subject a 
London paper of the 14th instanf says, 
that « a statement of the unfortunate 
affair of the 14«h August having been 
laid before the King, his Majesty 
pleased to expi'ess nis disapprcffiattofi 
of some part of Sir Robert Bqfahffh 
conduct on that day. This waaicoti^ 
mumcated to Sir Robert, and his re- 
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* agnation as magietrate immediate! 
fbHoiired aa a matter of course. 6ir 
Robert sat at Bow-street, for the last 
time, on Wednesday evening. Yester¬ 
day afternoon the office of Chief Ma- 

f istrate was conferred upon Richard 
hrme. Esq. by command of his Ma¬ 
jesty, througli Lord Sidmouth. (Mr 
Birnie has since been knighted.) Mr 
White, of the Queen-square rohce- 
Office, we understand, is to be third 
magistrate at Bow-street 

KfiNo’s Visit to Hanover. 

y 

His Majesty having determined up¬ 
on Visiting his German donunions, the 
Gazette of the 18th of September an¬ 
nounced his intention, and the provi¬ 
sion made for the administration of 
public affairs during his absence, in 
the following manner — 

" At the Court at Carlton House, 
the 17th of September, 1821—Pre¬ 
sent, the King’s most excellent Ma¬ 
jesty in councu. 

** His Majesty in council this day de¬ 
claring his intention of going out of 
the kingpdom for a short time, was 
pleased to nominate the followrAg per- 
vrns to be Lords Justices for the ad¬ 
ministration of the Government) du¬ 
ring his Majesty^s absence 
** His Royal Highness Fredenck 
Uuke of York. 

<* Charles, Lord Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury,*' See 

. On the 24th of September, the 
King left Carlton House for Rams¬ 
gate, escorted by lancers. The wea¬ 
ther, during fthe forenoop, being re¬ 
markably fine, several thousand per¬ 
sons V>f all descriptions, among wlrom 
were numbers of well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, some in barouches and 
gigs, and.otliers on foot, proceeded 
ferofU'Woolwich, Blackheath, Elthatn, 
aad^places adjacent, and placed them¬ 
selves on different parts of the road 


All the spectators testified their loval- 
ty, the gentlemen by taking off tneir 
hats, and the ladies* by waving their 
handkerchiefs • Hia Majesty seemed 
highly^wtified by this mark of re- 
spectfurattenti6n. lie frequently took 
off the travelling cap which he wai^, 
and bowed most graciously from hiS 
carnage-window to the assembled mul¬ 
titude. The troops and the spectators 
remained m the places which they oc¬ 
cupied, until the royal carnage was 
out of ught, by passing to the other 
Side of the bill The tioops were then 
marched to their respective quarters, 
aifd the different groups of company 
retired to their homes. 

HisMajesty changed horses at Dart- 
ford, where the 16th dragoons attend¬ 
ed. He was met on the road by the 
West Kent mihtia, as well as by seve¬ 
ral gentlemen on horseback, and par¬ 
ties in carriages; and the 66 th, the 
sappers and miners, and the royal ma¬ 
rines, were in the city, attended by 
their bands, and formed a guard of 
honour. 

The preparations made at Canter¬ 
bury, to give effect to the reception of 
his Majesty, on his entrance, were very 
extensive. 

Extensive preparations dso wc^e 
made at Ramsgate, for the Kmg's^xSf 
ception. e 

The princi|Xil streets were covered 
with fine gram, and the neighbouring 
fields and gardens were stripped Qf 
their shrubs and flowers, to form fes¬ 
toons, arches, and other decorations, 
the foliage of which, waving with the 
wind) had a beautiful effect. The in¬ 
flux of the people into th» town was 
prodigious, the roads leading to it be¬ 
ing covered with pedestrians, and car¬ 
riages of every description, not only 
from Margate, Broadstairs, and other 
parts of the adjacent coast, but from 
the distant points cl the lalecier o£ the 
county, 
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The embarkation of bw Majesty 
took place on the 25th, under circum- 
stances which must prove to him the 
loyalty and devotion of the people of 
that place and its ncighbourhoyd His 
Majesty left the residence of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Curtis about half past teO) in an 
open landau, accompanied by Lord 
Liverpool, the Marquis Conyngham, 
Sir William Curtis, See and immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to the pier, or (Trini¬ 
ty) House, where an addr^s was pre¬ 
sented 

His Majesty disembarjked safely at 
Calais, at half past four o’clock, where 
he was received with all the honours 
which the French authorities had it in 
their power to demonstrate. 

The streets, in the course of his 
progress, had been previously covered 
with fine sand, and the whole way was 
lined with the military, (the 2d regi¬ 
ment,) one of the finest in the French 
service, commanded by the Duke de 
Ceres, which of course presented arms, 
and shewed his Majesty every mark of 
respect. The King appeared delight¬ 
ed with his reception ; and the num¬ 
ber of his subjects who greeted him in 
a foreign land, with the most unequi¬ 
vocal marks of loyalty, could not fail 
to heighten the pleasure which he 
seemed to experience In the evening, 
at eightOo'dock, his Majesty entered 
the theatre; and short as was the no¬ 
tice, much praise is due to the mana¬ 
ger for the arrangements he had made. 

His Majesty sat in the centre, in 
front of the box. On his left was the 
French General the Marquis de Ju- 
miilac, in full costume $ and on his 
right, the*venerable Duke de Chartre. 
On the King's entranci^ the whole 
house rose simuUaneouely, and the 
orchestra struck up^our national an¬ 
them, <* God save the King,V which 
was admirably petformed, and tto 
words sung enthusiastically by 
whole audieidcc, both French and Eng¬ 
lish. Shouts of applause followed, and 


a umversal enc&re rang through the 
house. His Majesty, however, who 
was evidently most sensibly affected 
by the feelings evinced towards him 
in a foreign land, mentioned that he 
wished to decline its repetition The 
audience understood him, and after 
another hearty congratulation, they 
took their seats, and the performance 
proceeded. On retiring, his Majesty 
gracefully saluted the audience, and 
left the house universally appUuded. 

The next morning he set out foi 
Lisle, and from thence to Brussels, 
where he arrived on the 27th 

At Capel, department Du Nouly 
his Majesty, on his road to Brussels, 
was received in the most distinguished 
manner by the French military and ci¬ 
vil authorities There was a general 
expression of respect from the Eng¬ 
lish, of “ God bless youi Majesty ! 
May your Majesty enjoy a long and 
happy reign I” To which the King re¬ 
plied, by thanks most feelingly utter¬ 
ed) and repeated obeisances His Ma¬ 
jesty looked extremely well, and seem¬ 
ed delighted and surprised to receive 
^ warm and sincere congratulations in, 
fats owhi language, where he little ex¬ 
pected It, for there are very few Eng 
lish residents there 

On the 28th, the King dined with 
the King of the Nethei lands, at the 
palace of Lacken, a short distance 
from the capital His Majesty pro¬ 
ceeded to the palace of his royal bro¬ 
ther, attended in the same carnage by 
Lord Clancarty, our ambassador at the 
Belgian court, and the Marquis of 
Conyngham. » 

On the 30th, he repaired to the 
field of Waterloo to attend a review 
of troops, and to witness, in company 
with thp Duke of Wellington, a mimfc 
representation of the battle, which de¬ 
cided the fate of Napoleon, and resto¬ 
red the Bourbons Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded through Namur, Liege, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and Dusseldorf, to Ha- 
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irover. at which latter place he arrived 
on Monday, October the 8th The 
town was all life and splendour; the 
streets were illuminated, the military- 
drawn out on duty, the guus fired, 
the bells rung, and the population 
flocking from all sides towards the 
barner through which his Majesty en¬ 
tered. Alt appeared animated with the 
most loyal and affectionate enthusiasm. 
Notwithstanding the distance from 
Brussels to Hanover, and the rapidity 
with ,which the King travelled, his 
health had not m the least suffered be¬ 
yond the ordinary fatigue, consequent 
upon the movement and confinement 
of* a carnage ; and even of this his 
Majesty had less appearance than moat 
of those whd composed his suite The 
receptions, however, were rather pn- 
vate; and the addresses and formal 
congratulations of the authorities, and 
other public bodies, were postponed to 
the following and future days 

The following extract is from the 
Hantmvnsche NaeJmekten,’^** The 
most ardent expectations of faithful 
subjects are realized—their most ar¬ 
dent wishes are fulfilled The King, 
notwithstanding the latenesl* of the 
reason, has disregarded the great dis¬ 
tance, to come to his children j and 
^nce yesterday afternoon, at five o’¬ 
clock, the Hanoverians possess their 
beloved soveitign ” 

From an early hour in the morning, 
thousands of persons in carnages, on 
horseback, and on ^oot, hastened out 
to meet our revered Sovereign ; and 
the road was thronged for miles with 
countless multitudes A signal gun 
announced to the eagerly expecting 
inhalbitants of the city and neighhoui- 
hood, the approach of the monarch 
Their expectations were farther height¬ 
ened, when a royal salute shewed that 
the moment was at hand The loudest 
acclamations resounded, as soon as the 
royal carnage came in sight Hw Ma¬ 


jesty had let down the windows, and 
saluted, in the most gracious manner, 
the numerous and rHoicing multitude, 
who were partfcularly thronged in the 
vicini^ of the palace at Herrenhauseir. 

His Majesty was received by his 
royal brothers, the Princes of Brutts^i 
wick, the ministers, the chief officers 
of the royal household, and the officers 
of the court then on duty The hand 
&f the Yagers of the guard played 
•* God save the King,” and the royal 
standard was hoisted on the palace. 
At the same moment, the court-yard 
of the palace was filled by an innumer¬ 
able assemblage, who broke out into 
the most enthusiastic transports when 
hi8 Majesty shewed himself at the win¬ 
dow His Majesty, sensible of the 
wishes of the expecting crowd, came 
into the balcony between his royal sis- 
ters-in-law, and, bowing repeatedly, 
most gracefully saluted the delighted 
multitude, who kept up an uninter¬ 
rupted hurra His Majesty had the 
goodness to indulge his affectionate 
people with the sight of him for at 
least ten minutes; and, after he had 
repeatedly acknowledged the loud tes¬ 
timonies of the loyalty of the Hano¬ 
verians, withdrew to his apartments. 

As the court-yard still continued to 
fill with new crowds, eager Jto behold 
their sovereign, his Majest^ had the 
condescension again to shew himself 
twice in the balcony, and was again 
saluted with the most unequivocal ex¬ 
pressions of joy and gratitude The 
8th of October has been a festival—^it 
gave the inhabitants of this capital 
their beloved Sovereign for the second 
time * 

On the 9th, his Imperial Highdes^ 
the Archduke Ferdinand was presenl;- 
ed to his^^esfy, and likewise Pnnee 
Frtsderfbk of Hesse, and the Prince of 
Tour and Taxis. The King dined in 
private with his brothers and the 
itbov^- mentioned pnivAs, and the 
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pnoces of Brunswick, who were prt'- 
sented to hi8 Majesty on his arrival 
At table. Prince'George, son of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and Prince 
George, son of the Duke of. Cam- 
bndge, were presented to the King 
by their parents* On the lOlh, the 
inhabitants of this capital had the hap¬ 
piness of seeing their beloved Sovctaga 
make his solemn entry. ^ 

His Majesty mounted his horse at 
Herrenhausen, at half past one o'¬ 
clock. The procession was arranged as 
regulated in the programme previous¬ 
ly published, and proceeded through 
the avenue of Herrenhausen, at the 
entrance of which his Majesty allow¬ 
ed the city guard, on horseback, to 
escort lum In the avenue, the regi¬ 
ments of cavalry were drawn up on 
each side all the way to the city. The 
side avenues were crowded with spec¬ 
tators, who followed the procession 
with incessant acclamations, and cries 
of ** God save the King," in which 
the troops joined 

At the end of the avenue, where a 
triumphal arch was erected, his Ma¬ 
jesty was welcomed by the citizens of 
the suburbs, m state dresses, and young 
ladies, who strewed flowers before him 

At the gate, were the civil authori¬ 
ties and the clergy, who complimented 
his Maje^y. A salute of 101 guns an¬ 
nounced the entrance of his Majesty 
within the walls of his faithful German 
capital. His Majesty passed through 
a double flle of artillery to the tri¬ 
umphal arch, where some young la¬ 
dle? presented a poem, which his Ma¬ 
jesty most graciously received. 

Accompanied by the nngmg of all 
tbf bells, by the thunder of the can¬ 
non, and, what was certainly the most 
agreeable to his Majesty, inces¬ 
sant rejoicings of the multitudes that 
thronged the streets, the royal prooes^ 
eioo advanced my slowly, so that every 
body could dee their beloved maiaroh, 


who, with an a^biHty that excited 
feelings of gratitude and delight in all, 
saluted on all sides as he rode along.> 
After the detachment of the hussars 
of the guard that opened the proces*' 
Sion, followed nine state carnages, < 
each drawn by six horses* Immedi¬ 
ately before the King rode his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 
On the King's nght hand the Duke 
of Cambridge, and on his left tlie 
Archduke Ferdinand, Hia Majesty 
wore the uniiorm of a Hanowenan 
Field-Marshal, with the rnsignja of 
the Order of the Guelphs The splen¬ 
did procession, increased by a numer¬ 
ous suite of cavalry, pas^ied between 
files of the citizens, and tlien of the 
uulitary, through several Streets to the 
palace of the Duke of Cambridge, 
where his Majesty, the royal Dukes, 
and the King's immediate attendants, 
dismounted and entered 

The procession and the guard of 
honour, composed of citizens on horse¬ 
back, halted m the streets. Soon af¬ 
ter, the citizens defiled before the pa¬ 
lace in military array, when his Majes¬ 
ty appeared with tlic pnnees at the 
balconj^, and acknowledged, by re¬ 
peatedly bowing, the joyful huzza# of 
the people. 

About four o'clock the processu^ 
put itself into motion, to return^ to 
Herrenhausen. His Majesty rode )n a 
state CMTiage, drawn by eight whits 
horses, and passing throng several 
streets, left the city by the Cleve gate 
to return to Herrenhaufeo. Another 
salute of artillery announeed fais Ma¬ 
jesty's departure. 

In the emnng the city was finely 
illuminated. Transparencies and in¬ 
scriptions were displayed on all side#, 
and therp was no# a single house unit- 
kunlmated* Hi# Majesty, with the 
Prmeesses, and the officers of ,h}# 
court, came to the city, and-^ drove 
through the streets to view the lUusa- 
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‘nMions.) I^Duke of Cambri(%e rodb 
by' tbe dtde of the King's carnage 
Wherever his Majesty passed^ he was 
received with transports by the crowds, 
who continued to throng the streets 
uU a late hour, indulging in the hap¬ 
piness of havmg their Sovereign among 
them. 

On the 11th a drawing-room was 
held, which, from the number of pre¬ 
sentations, lasted from one to four o'¬ 
clock, *durmg all which time hrs Ma¬ 
jesty remained standing. 

Orj the 12th, in the forenoon, his 
M^jefty was pleased to give a private 
audience to the General in Chief,Count 
Behningsen, accompanied by Countess 
Benningsen His Majesty then gavse a 
public audieilce, sitting on the tlurone, 
and surrounded by the Dukes of Chun- 
berland and Cambridge, the mintstem, 
the chief officers of the courts, &c to 
the deputation from the GeneralAssem- 
bly of the States of the kingdom The 
hereditary land-marshal was at their 
head, having on hia right hand the 
resident of the first chamber, and, on 
is left, the president of the second 
chamber. His Majesty replied in the 
most gracious terms to the*%ddre88 
apoken by the president, Count Mer- 
vefd The high chamberlain then pre- 
slhted, in succession, deputations from 
nummms public bodies and cities. 

Hts Majesty received them standing, 
and answered the addressee moat gra¬ 
ciously in the German language 

Ju the afternoon, his Majesty was 
most agreeably surprised by the arri¬ 
val of her Royal Highness the Land- 
gravmeof Hes8eHombourg,who reach¬ 
ed Hanover some days sooner than the 
accohnts that had been received gave 
reason to expect. In the evening, the 
officers of aU the corps gave.hi8 Ma« 
jesty a serenade by torch-light. Hit 
Majesty, attended* by dUthe royal and 
noble personages now with him» ap« 
peaied at the balcony of the palace 


t^firaj;-da the rarden, and waa welcomed 
with the loudest acclamations. 

Onr *the 13th, the King reviewed 
the troops assembled on a plain near 
Stocky ' His ^ajesty dined at a ta¬ 
ble of forty-six covers, at which all 
the royal Pnnees and Princesses, and 
the foreign Princes then there were 
present, as well as the foreign mini¬ 
sters to this court, aod those who 
have come on special missions—his 
Majesty’s ministers, and their ladies— 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and se- 
i^ral foreign generals and admirals. 

On the 14tn, bis Majesty transact¬ 
ed business with Count Munster and 
the Marquis of Londonderry In the 
ensuing night, his Majesty was seized 
with an attack of the gout in the knee. 
On the 15th, he saw only the royal 
Pnnees, and the Landgravine of Hesse 
Hombourg. 

The serenade by torch-light, given 
by the officers, had an uncommonly 
fine effect Above 1000 torches, col¬ 
lected in a small compass m the gar¬ 
den of Herrenhausen, spread a mass of 
light, which, at a great distance, was 
taken for a large ball of fire 

At the review on the ISth, fourteen 
battalions of infantry, several brigades 
of aruUeryt and eight regiments of ca¬ 
valry, were collected The. King, at 
whose arrival and departure JProyal sa¬ 
lute was fired, first rode along the line. 
By his side was his Royal Highness 
the Governor-General; behind bis 
Majesty, the Pnnees on*horseback, 
and the Princesses and a numerous 
suite in tannages, drawn by six and 
four horses. Both the troops and the 
numerous spectators (200 carnages 
were drawn up opposite the line) Ye- 
ceived his Majesty with the most en¬ 
thusiastic transports ot loyalty. When 
the Kir.gliad retired tatbe centre, the 
Governor-General placed himself at 
head of the corps, which then 
marched in parade bexorif the King 
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The attack of gout was but sligftc, 
and in a few days the King recovered 

The following*8pcech of the h< redi- 
tary laud-marshal, Coifnt Munster,« as 
delivered on introducing the deputa¬ 
tion of the States of the kingdom to 
his Majesty, on the l^-th of October; 

Most august, most mighty King— 
most graciousKing andSoA creign ,—Y our 
Majesty has granted to the'prt sent depu¬ 
tation of tlie(TCiicial states oi the King¬ 
dom, at the litad of which are the presi¬ 
dents of the tu o Chambers, thelong-wish- 
ed-for happincssof expressing before your 
Migesty’s throne the sentiments of the 
most grateful respect of tlie whole king¬ 
dom 

*‘^What these sensations must be, your 
Majesty knows from your own conscious¬ 
ness, and the pleasing recollection of all 
that your Majesty has done for the deli¬ 
verance and happiness of this country j 
and the remembrance of the fidelity of 
your people, which tlic hardest trials weie 
unable to slicke " 

Hereupon the president, Count Von 
Meerveldt,made the following speech 

** Most august King—most gracious 
Pnnee and Sovereign,—I’lie most ardent 
wishes of the Hanoverians are fulfilled. 
After an interval of above half a century, 
tliey again behold their own Sovereign in 
the laud of lus fathers, and joyfully sa¬ 
lute him as King on Ins hereditary throne. 
Only a few years' since, feanng for our 
existence^ nay, even for our name, we 
rise more vigorous from ten years’ op- 

E rcssion, united in the interior by new 
onds, and strengthened by an extension 
of our frontiers 

To yourMajesty’spower and firmness 
wc are indebted for our recovered liberty, 
and for the blessings of a glorious peace 
—to your justice and to your elevated 
princely virtues, for the restoration of the 
old constitution. The benefit of a gene¬ 
ral representative Assembly of the States, 
Vrhich y our Majesty’s wisdom was pleased 
to add to our ancient riglits, gives them 9- 
stronger guarantee in the union of all the 
rovmccs of this country in one king- 
ora, 

“ Most gritcions King and So^treign, 
—May your Majesty deign graciously to 


accept the sentiincnta of the most pro¬ 
found respect and the most devoted at¬ 
tachment, which we lay at the foot of 
your throne in the name of the General 
Assembly of the States of this kingdom 

" May your Majesty find, in the un¬ 
shaken attachment and fidelity winch we 
inherited from our fathers, and preservid 
in the pressure of stormy times, the me¬ 
rited reward of all the blessings which wc 
on e to your glorious and mild sceptre ” 

To which his Majesty was pleased 
to make the following answer:— 

I feel the greatest joy at finding ray- 
self in the midst of lay faitlifnl (i^-iraan 
subjects, and receive witli pleasure, f»'om 
this deputation of the Geiural Stitcs of 
the kingdom, the assurance ol their re- 
sp^t and love for my person and iny royal 
houses ot which I have already icccived 
so many ofiecting proofs. In the same 
manner as my endeavours have always 
been directed to the good of the country, 
I also expect with phasing confidence 
from yoi^ that your endeavours will con¬ 
tinue (as to my satisfaction they have 
hitherto been) to be directed to the same 

old^'’ 

The military evolutions executed on 
the 16th, were favoured by the finest 
weather, and collected an immense 
crowd\^f spectators, \i'ho were enabled 
to form a clear idea of the nature o'" 
military operations by *he representa¬ 
tion of a regular attack and defence 

On the 17th, the cavalry executed 
various evolutions. On the 18th, the 
anniversary of the battle of Lci|}Sic 
was celebrated by a grand parade of 
all the troops. 

In the evening, there were splendid 
fire-works in the garden of Herren- 
hausen, where every body had free ad¬ 
mittance Notwithstanding the crowd, 
not the slightest accident or disorder 
occurred Cards of admission to the 
inner court, vi^ire given to above 2000 
persons. 

Friday the' 19th, was appropriated 
to the royal pastime of the grand boar 
hunt 

On the 25th, his Majesty gave pri- 
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vate audtenci^ to the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick* and to numerous forei|;n mini¬ 
sters and persons of distinction pre¬ 
sented by them Numerous presenta¬ 
tions were also made by the Hi^h 
Chamberlain : Among these were the 
Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe Lan- 
genburg, three Pnnees of Bentbeiin, 
and Count Bentinck Rhoon. The 
same morning his Majesty was wmted 
upon by his State and Cabinet Mini¬ 
sters* and by the foreign ministers at 
the coprt. 

Hia Majesty set out soon after 12 
o’eVutk on the roommg of the 29th* 
on -ius return to England, from Her- 
renhausen, having first taken a most 
aflcctionate leave of the Duchepa of 
Cumberland* of the two Princes* 
Geoige of Cumberland and Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Prince and Pnneeas 
of Solms His Majesty was attended 
down the steps to his carnage by the 
ministers, the general officers, and the 
whole household, to whom he address¬ 
ed himself in the most gracious man¬ 
ner, and gave the positive promise 
again to visit his German dominions 
next summer. The Marquis «•£ Co- 
^nghara was in his Majesty’s carriage. 
The most respect^ I silence prevailed 
anaong the crowd of spectators m the 
court-yard of the palace; and the 
most cordial wishes lor his health and 
happiness* accompanied their beloved 
sovereign. 

On the 27th, his Majesty went 
again to town* and inspected the royal 
stud, and dined that day in ^invate. 
On the 28th, he'gave an audience to 
General Count Tauenziem and had 
the members of the public corpora¬ 
tions of the city pre3ei|ted to him by 
the High ChamherUuil*lin the we- 
sence of the Ministers of State*. The 
Marquis of L.smdondcrry,Pl^?e Met- 
tcrntch, the Count and of 

Lieven, and the Marquis oLCbnytjgn 
ham, were invited to dine with his 
Majesty in private In the evening se. 


veral ladies were presented, and there 
was a qoncert at the palace. 

From the frontiers his Majesty tra¬ 
velled under the name of Count Lune- 
burg At Rotetikirchen, a deputation 
of 400 miners and inhabitants of the 
Harz, offered the homage of their 
countrymen. 

On the rnommg of the 30th, the 
King’s arrival at Gottingen was an¬ 
nounced by e discharge of artillery. 
Gottingen is celebrated for its Uni¬ 
versity, which was founded by George 
the Second. It was, therefore, natu¬ 
rally expected, that his Majesty would 
not pass through such a town with the 
same haste as he would through a place 
of less consideration ; and me public 
opinion was not disappointed, tor he 
was nesolved to stay as long as the 
very short time he had prescribed for 
his journey would admit When his 
Majesty’s carriage armed at the prin¬ 
cipal gate ^f the town, where a grand 
triumphal arch was erected, a numef- 
ous train of young females, dressed in 
lyhitej and each carrying m her hand 
a festoon of variegated flowers, ap¬ 
proached, with a poem placed on a 
scarlet velvet cushion ; and hfs Majes¬ 
ty was pleased to accept it in the most 
condescending manner The first place 
to which bis Majesty procee^pd on his 
entrance, was the riding-school, where 
the students had made all the necessary 
arrangements for entertaining him with 
a carousal in the style of ancient chi¬ 
valry. Here bis Majesty was received 
by the public authorities; and the 
Professor of Riding in the University 
was in waiting, to exhibit djcfore his 
sovereign specimens of his art, frqjm 
the first essay up to the acme of pro¬ 
ficiency. His performance certainly^ 
shewed, jthat he was without a rival in 
his profession, and his Majesty was 
not more pleased than surprised at the 
exhibiyon The BtudentJ were mar¬ 
shalled according to instructions 
contained in a printed programme, and 
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they aasembled in nutabefe, there be¬ 
ing present not lesa than fiftem faun- 
drcd.^ They rendezvoused at an early 
hoar, in an open space, opposite to the 
hbrary, and vttsre plsesed lo airay by 
marshals chosen„from among their bo¬ 
dy, weanng black coats, cocked hats, 
and scarfs of white silk tied round the 
waist. They marched to the nding- 
school in files of four deep, and form¬ 
ed an immense cavalcade. There were, 
besides, about fifty students on horse¬ 
back^ 1^0 were to terve as a guard fif 
honour to his Mi^ty. These wore 
blue coats with red collars, buff lea- 
ther small clothes and large boots, and 
cocked hats, with white feathers. Each 
of them carried a drawn sword to his 
hand. The nding-school it in the form 
eff an oblong square; and on one 
of It the students ranged themffislves 
along in double rows, the lahabitants 
of the town standing immediately op¬ 
posite to them, while his J^ajesty was 
conducted to an open pavihdn that was 
placed at the upper end of the room, 
and hung with a nch drapery ^ enn^- 
soQ velvet and white satm. To this 
there was an ascent of seven steps, and 
two yoting gentlemen of the guard of 
honour stood on the first step in front 
of his Majesty. the pavmon with 
hia Majgsty, were the Landgravine of 
Hesse-Hombourg, hie illustnotts sis¬ 
ter, the Dukes of Cambridge and 
Cumberland, with their Duchesses, 
several minor princes, and the noble¬ 
men and gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
suite, who took their station in the 
rear A large party of the students 
now got bn horseback, and went 
through various equestrian exercises, 
brandishing their lances with great 
agility, while they .made a profound 
obeisance every time they* passed his 
Majesty Some Turks, in emgy, who 
stood as their oppoiients, weie soon 
deprived of their heads. The young 
cavaliers shbt them off with great 
adrcuwiess, as they rode forwaid at 


full gaUop^^d displayed them alter¬ 
nately on the points of their lances, 
and of their long swords. They then 
rode a quadrille, and nq French dau- 
cing-master of the first celebrity could 
have shewn more precision m the dif¬ 
ferent figures than they evinced. As 
a conclusion to the scene, the riding 
professor held a spirited charger by 
two long reins of enmson velvet; and 
standing at some distance id the rear, 
made him, at the word of command, 
perform the different paces, and exhi¬ 
bit the different attitudes that^.come 
within the whdb system of tu.dbn. 
This latter performance might be said 
to be truly astonibhing, whether \fc 
coniader the^bility of the ma&tei, or 
the docility of the animal. His Ma¬ 
jesty partook of some refreshment be¬ 
fore he re-entered his carnage, and was 
presented with two poems, one in Ger¬ 
man, and the other in Latin. 

Hia Ma^sty’s reception at Cassel 
waa attended with all the splendour 
that notary pomp could furnisli. 
The Elector waited on the steps of the 
palace to receive his august visitor; 
and itr^vas observed, that his Majesty 
declined the offer of his arm, though 
he consented to partake of an elcgutit 
dCyeuni^ which had been prepared for 
him. 

His Miuesty amved at Coblenta on 
the 2d of November, at four o'clock ; 
and preceded immediately tothe house 
of GeneralThieknan, the commandant, 
where apartments were provided for 
his reception On the preceding day, 
his Ma^aty, when he had got to Wetz- 
lar, innte^ the general to dine witli 
lum; and so pleased was he with his 
conduct, that he presented him with a 
valuable rin^^/Bna gave him a letter to 
the Ktug St j^rtiBsia, recommending 
him in earnest terms to the considera¬ 
tion of monarch. rfowever^trang 
the differences are, which exist at pre¬ 
sent between the Courts of London 
and Berlin upon a great political quee 
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tiori) they have not prevented hia Prue- the name df the writer of the aitiele, 
eian Majesty from paying every possi< on the condition that Mr Stuart meant 
ble attention to our sovereign He vi- only to seek the satisfaction usual m 
sited* the works of Ehrenbreitstein, a suchcasef, (meaning a challenge) Af- 
fortreas on the left bank of the Rhine^ ter adong correspondence between the 
and was surprised at the impregnable brsunamed parties, and much Unsuc- 
appearance they presented. eessful discussiont Mr Stuart made an 

The King arrived at Cologne, No- attack on Mr Stevenson, in the Par- 
vember the 3d, at three oMo^ p. M., haipent* square, with a horse-whip, 
and was received by the civil and rniii- which Mr Stevenson retaliated with a 
Ury authonues at the hotel, which cane* The parties were speedily se- 
had been hired for his accommodation, parated} and Mr Stevenson, in the 
After passing through Brussels, ^urse of the day* demanded from Mr 
Bruges, and Dunkirk, the King em- Stuart the satisfaction cuatotnary m 
at Calais for England on the such cases Thu was refused by Mr 
7th . Stuart, on the ground, that, as the 

servile instrument of a partnership of 
slander,” he was unworthy of receiving 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. Mr 
OCTOBER. jSlevenson replied on the following 

day, by stating, that he should forth- 
Ist.—THB Beacon— A weekly with post Mr Stuart as a coward 
newspaper bearing this title, was esta- and scoundrel}" and he pot his threat 
Wished m Edinburgh in the beginning into execution accordingly. Next day, 
of the present year, with the avowed both parties were bound over by the 
object of supporting the measures of Sheriffs, to keep the peace for twelve 
Government; but it soon began to months 

devote its columt.s to the defamation Mr Stuart, however, seemed deter- 
, of private characters, particularly of mined not to let the matter rest here j 
the leading Whig noblemen and gen- and having learned that the Lord Ad- 
Clemen of Scotland. This system of vocate, with several other professional 
riersonal abuse had given nse to seve- and private gentlemen, had signed an 
ral aitjons at law On the 15th of obliption to a considerably amount, 
August last, a very unpleasant ten- to support the Beacon, he, in Septem- 
counter took place on the streets of her last, wrote to his lordship, that he 
Edinburgh, between Mr James Stu- held him responsible for the calumnies 
art, W.S , and Mr Duncan Stevenson, alluded to, and called upon lum for a 
the printer of the Beacon It had its formal disavowal of them, transmitting 
ongin m the insertion of an article in to him, at the same time, the nuinbers 
the Beacofii which Mr Stuart concm- of the pspers containing the attacks, 
ved to reflect upon his honour and The Lord Advocate declined perusing 
character. Mr Stuart demanded to the numbers sent to him, or pving^ an 
know the author, and Mr Stevenson opimon as to the articles alluded to, 
referred him to a Mr John Nimmo, as whilst certain proceedings were pend- 
. editor of the paper; but he being ing agaiust the editor. He intimated^ 
known to be a journeyman compositor however, that the subscribers to the 
ui Mr Stevenson’s oflice, Mr Stuart bond intended to declare their appro- 
rpfused to recognize him. This i»r- val only of the pobticaLphnciples of 
son, however, wrote to Mr Stuart, sta- the Beacon, and never nad.it in con- 
ting that he was authorized to give up teroplation that the paper was to be- 
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come the vehicle of attack upon pn> 
vatc character; that, as to himself per¬ 
sonally^, he had no concern in the con¬ 
duct of the paper, and neither the ar¬ 
ticles complained of, nor any other in 
It, had receired his sanction or appro¬ 
val- This explanation not being deem¬ 
ed satisfactory, several other letters 
were interchanged, and, at length, the 
Lord Advocate expressly disavowed 
all sanction and approbation of the at¬ 
tacks on the character and hononr of 
Mr Stuart, ** in Nos. 30, 31, 33, 34v. 
and 35, or ui any oth^ number of the 
Beacon*’ The correspondence between 
bis lordship and Mr Stuart having been 
pubhshed separately, and in most of 
the newspapers, the result was, that on 
the 21 St ultimo the pecuniary support¬ 
ers of the Beacon withdrew their bond 
from the Bank, The Earl of Hope* 
toun also gave notice, that he was to 
withdraw his frank fiom the paper af¬ 
ter the 1st of October These pro¬ 
ceedings proved a death-blow to the 
Beacon^ which ceased to be published 
after the 22d of September. ^ 

Admiralty Office, OcUiher 9.— 
Rear-Admiral the Hon Sir Henry 
Blackwood, commander-in-Chief of his 
Majesty’s ships in the East Indies, has 
transmitted to John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. twojietters which he had received 
from Captain Lumley, of his Majesty's 
ship Topaxe, dated olF Mocha, the 
13th of December and 20th of Janu¬ 
ary last, of which the following are 
copies 

f/w Mmesty’i Ship TojiazCf ^ 
" Mocfuif D&:, 13, 1820. 
Sir,—- Irhavc the honour to inform 
yoji, that having received the commu¬ 
nications of the honourable the goven- 
Kor in council at Bontbay, for the giu- 
dance of my conduct in demanding Sa¬ 
tisfaction for insults and indignitieSof- 
fered by the government of Mocha to 
the Biitidi ^g, I sailed from Bom¬ 
bay on the lOTh of November with the 
expedition which had been equipped, 


and of which I had assumed the com>> 
mand. 

On my amval here on the 3d instant, 
I immediately communicated with Mr 
Bruce, the honourable Company’s 
agent, who had been appointed to assist 
me in this service, and finding from his 
representations, that he had abandoned 
all hopes of pacificatory arrangement, 
and that none but coercive measures 
would have the effect of induci|ig the 
government of Mocha to accede to 
the demands of the British government, 
on the receipt of his letter, recommend- 
lug the adoption of those measurec^co 
me, and considering that it would tend 
to the benefit of the Biitish interests, 
I lost no time in placing ^he squadron 
m the best possible position * and 
through the assistance of Mr A J 
Russel, master, (of whose professional 
quahties 1 cannot speak too highly,) 
in laying down buoys, 1 was enabled 
on the same afternoon to see the squa¬ 
dron advantageously disposed of, be¬ 
yond my most sanguine expectations, 
off the forts and town of Mocha. At 
forty minutes past seven on the morn¬ 
ing of ^le 4<th, 1 commenced action, 
and kept up a spirited and well-direct¬ 
ed fire against them until thirty mi^ 
nutes past twelve, when the enemy segt 
off a fldg bf truce , I then ceased fir¬ 
ing, and gave Fukec IIas3ain,the Do- 
la, two hours to consider of the terms 
that had been proposed ; at fifty mi¬ 
nutes past two, the terms not having 
been answered, I recommenced action, 
and the enemy having abandoned the 
north fort, I directed the boats of the 
squadron to be manned and armed; 
and at five o’clock they left theaihip 
under the command of JLieut. William 
Monarty, of the Topaze, for the pur¬ 
pose of Ipiktng the guns and blowing 
up the north fort; before, however, 
the boats could reach the shore, the 
enemy succeeded in repossessingthetn 
selves of it, and occupied it in force. 
Lieutenant Wm. Monarty, uot%vith- 
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standing, proceeded to land, and ad- 
vanned with the most danirg intrepidity 
up to tlie walls of the fort, under a 
heavy and most annoying fire of mus¬ 
ketry. Finding himself unable, after 
repeated attempts, to force an entrance, 
and considering that all further efforts 
would be unavailing, and only tend to 
increase the great loss which they had 
already sustained, he felt himself under 
the necessity of retreating to the boats; 
which operation was covered in a very 
handsome manner by Mr Charles Na¬ 
pier, master's mate, and Mr Francis 
Siwelly admiralty midshipman, in the 
barge and launch of the Topaze 

When 1 remark to you, that every 
officer disembarked on this ^service 
from the Topaze, was either killed dr 
wounded, you will be able to appre¬ 
ciate the gallantry and devotion with 
which they led tneir men to the at¬ 
tack , and though it was not crowned 
with the success it merited, their con¬ 
duct deserves the highest praise. 

Amongst the killed I have to re¬ 
gret the loss of Lieutenant K. G. At¬ 
kinson of the royal marines, a most 
gallant and mentonous officer; Mr 
C P. Gill, who had conspicuously dis- 
Hiiguished himself; and Mr F S Bur- 
njtt, a young officer of the highest 
promise. 

In the number wounded ate Lieu¬ 
tenants Wnght and Moriarty, Mr 
Alexander Morton, boatswain, a most 
zealous officer; Mr William Stephens, 
admiralty midshipman, and who has 
served long and with credit, and whom 
1 beg leave to recommend to your pro¬ 
tection ; and Mr Robert Ward, admi¬ 
ralty midshipman, mortally, smcie dead, 
a deserving and gallant officer. The 
skill and attention which has been 
shewn by Mr James Foy, surgeon, 
and Mr William Porteous, assistant- 
surgeon, towards the wounded, merit 
my warmest praise. 

In the evening I had ordered the 
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Benares and Antelope, cruisers, to shift 
their birth, abreast .of the town, to 
protect the bomb-vessel, which had 
beenthroyving shells half-hourly dunng 
the day The precision with which the 
mortar had been firej}, was, at nine o'¬ 
clock, marked by the breaking out of 
the flames m the town It continued 
burning until thirty minutes past three 
in the morning The conduct of Lieu¬ 
tenant and Adjutant Jacob, of the ar¬ 
tillery, was highly praiseworthy, and 
daims my grateful acknowledgments 
He speaks most highly of the detach¬ 
ment of artillery under his command 
On the morning of the 5th, at SO 
minutes past seven, the enemy again 
hoisted a flag of truce, and, in conse¬ 
quence of the Dola having delivered 
hostages to ensure their compliance 
with our demands, 1 consented to a 
truce of 14 days, and have every rea¬ 
son to conclude that every thing will 
be satisfactorily settled as soon as the 
cornier, who has been dispatched to 
Senna, can return. 

During the whole course of the 
operations at this place, rendered cx« 
tremely arduous from the violence with 
which the wind has blown, and the 
consequent difficulty of carrying them 
on, I have derived from Lieutenant 
Wilkie, first lieutenant of th^ ship, all 
the assistance which 1 could have an¬ 
ticipated from an officer of his abilities 
and experience. 

To Captains Faithful and Robson, 
commandingthehonourable Company's 
cruisers Benares and Antelope, Qap- 
tam Jones, commanding the EtnaVd, 
Company’s store-ship , andiLieiitenant 
£lwin, of the Thames, Company's 
mortar-boat, 1 am highly indebted lor 
then* zealous and active co-operation$. 
They report most fully of the conduct 
of their crews 

In calling your particular attention 
to th^ distinguished conj|ruct of Lieu¬ 
tenant Moriarty, I feel myself quite un¬ 
it 
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able to lendtr justice to ht8'ivicnt8> and 
I therefore, take the liberty of request- 
ing you will be pleased to rccotftmend 
him to the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty. (Signed) «. 

Jno R. I.LMX.Eif> captain 
To Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Blackwood, Bart and K C.B Com¬ 
mander in Chitfy &c. &c « 

His Mamty^ihtp Topaze^Ojff'Mocimi 
tn the lied Sen^ Jan 20, 1821, 
Sir,—I n continuMice of my letter 
of the ISth ultimo, I have the honour 
to congratulate on the success which 
has since atttnded the exertions of the 
squadron under my command, and the 
satisfactory termination of its labours 
at Mocha. 

The anticipations 1 had indulged iiH‘ 
of bei^g able to adjust amicably the 
differences subsisting between the go¬ 
vernment of India and hisHighness the 
Imaumof Senna, and which 1 had been 
induced to form from the apparent 
anxiety expressed by the Dola to co¬ 
incide with all our wishes, gradually 
dissipated before the evasive delays by' 
whi(^ he endeavoured to prolong the 
term of the time, and which (out of a 
spirit of conciliation) bad drawn from 
me a concession of live days beyond 
the stated period. Suffici^ having 
been done ou my part to evince the 
friendliness of our disposition, it be¬ 
came my duty to shew that we were 
not to be made the dupes of Arab 
cunning j and every thing*being pre¬ 
pared IFor resuming hostilities, should 
It become necessary, at four o'clock in 
the afternqon of the 25th, I ordered 
the flag of truce to be struck, with the 
intention of recommencing the attack 
as early next morniqg as day-hght 
would permit 4 

The intertill of the truce hid been 
well employed in ascertaining the beat 
apptMcli^S, ^d on the 24>th, the Be- 
nan^iAntd^pe, and' Thames mortar- 


boat, had been warped into a channel 
i ound a spit projecting from the north 
fort, and placed on its rear face, form¬ 
ing a battery of five long eighteen 
pounders and an eight-inch mortar, the 
distance from S50 to 450 yards \ hn. 
Majesty's ship Topaze was likewise 
warped as close as her draught of wa 
ter would permit, bearing'on the sea 
face, with a battery of sixteen long 
eighteen pounders, and eight thiity- 
two pound carronades, at a distance of 
700 yards 

Thus prepared, on the morniiig of 
the 26th ult, Mr Russel, (masttaf) 
with a party of seamen to work tlio 
uns of the Thames, the launch and 
argfrfpr the purpose of enhlading the 
beach, and at ten uunufts past sn 
A M. the squadron opened its fire 
against the north fort, it was instant¬ 
ly returned from the north and south 
forts, bunda, five-gun, and north-gati 
batteries. The peculiarly destructivi 
effects of a cross file were in ten mi¬ 
nutes made manifest by the sileiue oi 
the fort, and by ten o’clock compellttl 
the enemy to abandon it, they retreat 
ed to t^e number of 150, exposed to 
a most galling fire of grape and ca¬ 
nister from the in-shore squadron, unf 
der which they suffeud severely, 
twenty minutes past ten I went in-shorc 
ou board the Benares, and Lieutenant 
Jacob having reported that there were 
two practicable breaches, 1 made tbi 
signal for the boats, and sent them with 
the detachment of marines, Bombay 
artillery, and sepoys of the squadron, 
underthe command of Lieut, Moriarty, 
to take possetsion and destroy it. The 
whole fire pf the enemy was turned on 
dur people while employed on this ser¬ 
vice, but the foelings which gave ener¬ 
gy to their conduot were not to be im¬ 
peded by any i^jSculties, and tlie cele¬ 
rity with which they pulled to Jandt 
the cool deliberate style in which they 
formed tin the beach, and the steady 
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*ordep in which ^hey marched into the colour«i I observed be had gained pos- 
fort, an two divisions by the different sesfiion of ic 

breaches, e&cited my warmest admira- The* work of destruction waa once 
tiom 1 at noon enjoved the satisfac- more proroeded in, and perfected a few 
tioo of witnessing the display of the minutes before'one, by the explosmin^ 
British flag flying from tlw battle- offivefougasseswhichhad been sprung, 
raents; at three our people again em- reducing the fort entirely to a heap ol 
barked, having spiked all the guns, rubbish* The <Thames was employed 
destioyed the carnages, formed and throwing shells (in consequence of 
sprung three deep fougasses, which at Lieutenant Jacob having been severely 
twenty minutes past three burst with wounded) under the supermtendance 
a dreadful explosion^ reducing the of Mr Russel On the morning of the 
whole to a complete mass of shapeless 31 st the enemy commenced firing from 
rmna. * The Thames was employed this all the town batteries at the squadron, 
wnole night throwing shells, with an and a partial engagement was sustain- 
cfFect corrtspouding to the precision ed As 1, however, had no longer any 
with which they were projected object in exposing the squadron, I or- 

The demolition of the north fort ha- dered the cruisers and bomb out of 


ving been thus accomplished, it became 
my next concern to turn our force 
against the south one^ but the extreme 
violence of the wind prevented my get¬ 
ting the vessels into position, before 
tlie evening of the Si9tb, and the depth 
of water would not admit of the To- 
paze’s being hauled sufficiently close to 
batter it with advantage ; her fire was, 
however, useful in keeping in check 
that of the enemy from the different 
battei les in the town, and the bnsk one 
p'teserved by the cruisers, required no 
ad^tion to obtain the desired end. 

Dunng the days of the 27th, 28th, 
and 2yth, we had been partially en- 
gaging, and on the' 30th at sun-nse 
again opened our cannopade with ef¬ 
fect, answering in desciiption to that 
practised before It #as returned from 
the south-fort, bunda, fi\e-guii, and 


range, and in the afternoon shifted the 
Ti^aze out also. 

The submission of theenemy relieved 
me from any embarrassment as to my 
further proceedings. Ameer Fathulw 
lah, wlio had been particularly deputed 
by the Imaum to treat with us, arrived 
on the 26th, and assumed thegoverq- 
ment of Mocha. Having evinced 
ifiutility of opposing us, and foresoeti 
the rum impending over his country, 
through the removal of its trade, and 
the interruption of its supplies, he be¬ 
gan to consider it wiser to adopt every 
means of regaining our friendmip, apd* 
with a view of obtaining tms end, ' 
sent off, on the Ist instant, a depute^ 
tion of merchants to entreat a cessation 
of hostilitieb, and at the same time to 
say, if acceded to, he would himself 
come off the next morning to wait on , 


south.mosqufe batteries. At thirty mi¬ 
nutes past nine, the enemy, to the num¬ 
ber of,two hundred or thiec hundred, 
were constrained to retire, as former¬ 
ly, under a galling fire of grape. 

Thedifferent detachments were again 
landed under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant Moriarty, whom I sent on shore 
forthk purpose , and at thirty minutes 
past ten, by hoisting hw Majesty^ 


Captain Bruce, and shew the powers 
under wl«ch he was authonsqd'to act. 

The returns of thekillcd and wound,- 
ed you will receive herewith. I re- 
rejoice to say they.are not so severe as * 
might have, been expected from lb® 
opposition we exp^tieoced; and die 
wounded, through ths skiB^aiidatten- 
tion of Mr Foy, sttrgeon^4i^Ml For- 
teous, assistant, are idV do^^'tseli. 
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' 1 Imvegttat pilea«ur« ift 4^quaifltiing 
you of the cordiality which had sub- 
ifsted bet«^«cn Captain ^nice and my- 
telff and the great benefit the public 
•ernce has deseed from hta aid - 
I have the honour to he, 5tc. 
i( Signed) J. R,. Lumlly* captain. 
To Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sit Henry 
Blackwood, Bart. andK C.B» Com* 
mander-m-Chief, &c, &c. 

A return of the killed and wounded, 
on board the ships and vessels of the 
squadron^ jemployed in the expedi¬ 
tion, under the command of Captain 
John Richard Lumley, of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship Topaze, in the attack 
against Mocha, on the 4th of De¬ 
cember, 1820. 

Topazt —Lieutenant R G. AtkinaOh, 
royal marines, killed 
Mr C P. GiU, master’s mate, ditto. 

Mr F. Sc Burnett, midshipman, ditto 
Lieutenant William Monartv, royal 
navy, wounded. 

Lieutenant (3, M. M, Wnght, ditto, 
diUo. 

Mr Alekknder Morton, boalswaiiv 
dlRo 

Mr Robert Whrd, Admiralty midship* 
man, ditto severely, rfnce deim. 

Mr Wilhant Stephens, ditto, wounded. 
William Ned, boatswain’s mate, ditto. 
John Brennon, quarter-master, ditto. 
WilUafci Stewart, ditto, ditto. 

1 seaman killed, 10 wounded, 5 se¬ 
verely, 2 of the latter since dead 
East I>imA Company’s CKuizfens 
AN» AnTiLiERY.—2 seamen, 2 of the 
Bombay artillery, killed; 1 seaman, 3 
quarter-gunners, 1 private of native ar- 
^«y, 4 setqioyB, wounded. 

Totid—killed, 27 wounded. , 

Additional return of killed and wound¬ 
ed on board the |quadron, employ¬ 
ed as above.mentiooed,(m the at¬ 
tacks which tooh place befween the 
26th and Bjtst of December^ indiu- 
«ye. 

TotAzr^ private mi^e lulled: S 
Mamen wounded. 


Eaaa; Ikoia CoxpAMT’a CifVtxana 
AND AaWLLEEY.*—Lieutenant H% Wil¬ 
son, of the Company’s marineB, wounded 
severely. 

Lieutenant William Jacob, of the Bom¬ 
bay artillery, ditto. 

3 seamen wounded. 

Total—1 killed, 10 Wohnded 

. 16th.—.OuTRAOEs m Coun¬ 

ty Limerick •—Balhnvinck, the resi¬ 
dence of M White, Esq was attacked 
on Thursday night, at the early hour 
of eight o’clock, by a very large party, 
all wdl armed. Mr White had bet 
one servant man in the house. They 
first attacked the door with a sledge, 
and required him to hand out his arms, 
particuianzing the number and kind 
he had, and as accurately as possible, 
with a promise of their being returned 
after a few nights. Mr White refustd 
do}n|g so I on which they succeeded m 
breaking one of the iron bars of a win¬ 
dow in the hall, by Which a great num¬ 
ber entered. Being so much out-num- 
bei'Cd, Mr White put out the lights, 
and took his station at the winding of 
the stairs, and declared hfs determina¬ 
tion to^havc the life of the first person 
who would attempt to ascend them , 
they remained for some time in t« c 
hall, and after a long consultation, re¬ 
tired, without arms, or even being al¬ 
lowed the satisfaction to search for 
themn Mr White’s firm conduct is 
worthy imitation, and nothing » more 
clear than that a little determination 
would putdown the dastafdlyabsailants 

On Friday night, between the hours 
of nine and ten o’cloek, a banditti at¬ 
tacked the house of James Raymond, 
Esq. of Hdllywdod, and succeeded m 
taking off two guns and a blunderbuss. 
Mr Raymond wann Kerry, and being 
apprized of kis absence, they attacked 
the front and tear of the house at the 
same time, breaking all the windows; 
but not being able to force an entry at 
the lower part, they climbed to a win¬ 
dow on the second floor, which they 
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da^d iDf aiid by th» means aecom> 
phidicd tiifliv object. The same party 
(dro attacked the house of T. B Fitz- 
^rald, £sq of^allinvmckf and in like 
manner obtained fire-arms. 

The houses of T. Furlong* Esq at 
I)rumcolioher,,and Captain R. Odell* 
near the Grove, were attacked for fire, 
arms on Saturday night, and the ban. 
ditti beat off. 

Several houses m the village of BaU 
hngafij were searched on Sunday 
night for fire-arms 

T^he house of Richard J Steveley, 
sq of Glanduff, was attacked on Sa. 
turday by a numerous band of rufiians, 
who* we are sorry to learn, succeeded 
in obtaining seven stand of arais, but 
the arms were, on Tuesday nighty sent 
back to him in perfect repair. 

In the middle of the day on Wed¬ 
nesday* a gang of armed fellows, with 
their faces blackened, had the hardi¬ 
hood to enter Camass, the residence of 
J. Sullivan, Esq but were disappointed 
in obtaining fire arms, which Mr Sul¬ 
livan had removed a abort time before 
The anns token from Sir Atd^rey 
de Vere Hunt, Bart, at Currah, have 
been returned to Sir Aubrey's orother- 
gn-law, Mr Rice, M P. 

* After the party took the arms from 
]|3[r Nash’s house, they proceeded to the 
house of a respectable fanner, of the 
name of Walhs, a tenant of Mr Ma¬ 
son’s, of Glenbrook, from whom they 
took a gun ; and hence arose an erro¬ 
neous report that Mr Mason's house 
was attacked. « 

On Monday night, about twelve o’¬ 
clock, Mr Millwood’s premises, at 
Coyrtbrook, were attacked by a num¬ 
ber of men, who surrounded the lodge 
at the gate, and aTter threatening the 
people inside, and desihng them not to 
attempt to stir out, proceeded to stnp 
the lead off the rooC, a ^antity of 
winch they carried away. This is the 
thitd time Mr Millwood's place was. 


robbed of dead, and once bis houie en¬ 
tered in snirch of aitns. 

A |)arty of the m^itaryoHne up with 
a banditti on*Tfaurtday nightf tn the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, 
whom they fired; one of them has been 
killed and several vSounded.—one man 
has been brought in prisoner to the 
bndewell of Rathkeale. 

The yeomanry corps of Colonel 
Crosbie and Captain Leslie, nightly 
patrol the roads between Tarbert and 
Listowel, which prevents any outrages 
^whatever being perpetrated in these 
districts. 

Lord Courtenay’s property ts the 
ch»f seat of the disordera which for 
some time have agitated the county of 
Limerick This extensive estate com¬ 
prises 42,000 plantation acres. The 
property fell out of lease between the 
years 1810 and 1813, when it was re¬ 
leased at the enormous rate of the war 
pnces. Abatements were granted at 
the peace, which have been discontinu¬ 
ed for the last three years. 

Lord Couitenay resides on th<i don. 
tinent, and his property is managed by 
trustees, several of whom have pro¬ 
ceeded to the district for the special 
V purpose of investigating the circum¬ 
stances, and we trust they will see good 
cause for changing a system^so ruinous 
to both htl lordship and the tenantry. 
In the meantime, the tenants have ad¬ 
dressed a statement of facts to the 
public, whtch shews that they have 
just grounds of coroplmnt, although it 
cannot in any degree palliate their 
violation of tlw laws of tne counfry 

It appears that the gepdemen de¬ 
puted by Lord Courtenay's trustee^g to 
investigate the conduct of the agent, 
arrived at Newcastle on the evening of 
the 8th.* They were met by a large 
concourse of the tenantry, who took 
the horses from thecarria^s, and drew 
them to the inn, amidst ^outs of con 
gratiflation. The tove^ vtas lilumina- 
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these gentlerrien has dlfFusra general 

py 

County Clarts —On Mondaylast, 
a process server from Emus, who »vtnt 
to the house of Captain VV V Taylor, 
at Btirtbn-hiU, in ithis county, within 
about two miles of Limenck, for the 
purpose of serving a latitat upon him, 
was, after serving the writ, pursued at 
a short distance from Captain Taylor’s 
house by a posse of men, and beaten 
most unmercifully, and otherwise ill- 
treated, and the wnt, with several othe/ 
papers, and a small sum of money that 
he had about him, taken from him 

— From theNew York Adver¬ 
tiser —It IS but a short lime since we 
turned the attention of our readers to 
the subject of the piracies committed 
upon the comiperce of our merchants 
in the West India seas, and all along 
the route from here to South America. 
As the robberies increase both in num¬ 
ber and atrocity, and as no effectual 
measures, as Far as we have heai d, have 
been taken to prevent them in future, 
we consider it the duty of every pub-' 
lisher of a paper to bring every fresh 
case distinctly before the public, that 
•the opinion of the public may have a 
fair opportunity to produce th^t effect 
upon the government, which we fear 
nothing else will be able to accomplish 
With this object in view, we publish 
to-day two cases, one transmitted to 
us from the office of the Geoigian 
(Savannah), published there on the 
31st of August last, and the other 
from Norfolk in Virginia If such 
daring villpny as this is suffered to 
exist, the external commerce of our 
country will soon be cut up root and 
branch We are surprised that our 
merchantmen, despairing oLaid from 
government, do no^repare fhemseli^s 
for self-defence. Th^ are now sub¬ 
jected to the'disgrace of be«i^ plaq- 
dere'd, not only by sloops and stfiiood- 
ers, but by the crews of long boats. 


Armed with deadly weapons, they 
bring to our unarmed and helpless rher- 
chantmen, and with the most insolent 
as well as blood-thirsty ferocity, rob 
them of the indispensable articles of 
their own and their vessel's safety. If 
we had no aimed ships—if we Were 
entirely destitute of naval foiCe, there 
would be something like an apology 
for suffering this aggravated abuse and 
injustice to exist Even in that case, 
however, oui mercliaiit vessels ought 
to be suffered to can) their own arms 
for then own protection. But we hav^ 
armed national vessels that want em¬ 
ployment—we have officers and mtii 
that want active service—and thi mer 
chants pay enough for the support of 
th^overnment to demand prot' ction 

We think the subjtct one of suffi¬ 
cient importance to all concerned in 
foreign commerce, to claim tbcir most 
serious and earnest attention , and we 
should be gratified to see the merchants 
engaged in that'commerce bestirring 
themselves, and adopting such mea¬ 
sures for their own safety, as the exi¬ 
gency of the case stems to require. 

— A lettei from Barcelona, dated 
September 29, gives the following de¬ 
tails :—** Sickness prevails in everjf 
street; oui town has alieady lost two- 
thirda of its population According 
to the health-bulletins issued every 
morning, from 60 to 70 new cases, 
and about 30 deaths, occur daily. 
During the last three days the mortah- 
ty has rather dimimshcd. 

“ Barcelonq^ta is more unfortunate 
The bulletuis state the daily deaths 
theie at from 40 to 50 ; but it is 
thought that the number of victims is 
diminished m these official announce¬ 
ments 

“ Tiio greafest ordei is maintained 
a*^ Barcelona, and fhe cfroi ts of chai i- 
ty are unremitting A subscription 
been opened, in support of the hoapi- 
Ul, and for the relief of the destitute, 
which already amounts to40,000 francs 
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• (166()/^ Bterliiig,) and soup i8 dt8> 
tiibuted in various quarters of the 
town 

— From the 22d to the 25th inclu- 
tivc, died in— 


Barcelona 

199 

Barctloiiotta 

U6 

hemmary , 


Total 

389 


Note —The above includes tliose wlio 
died m the city and in Barcclonetta^ m 
lour days, ol all kinds of diseases, but 
rile h at ulty e stimatc that tliree-fourths ai e 
of till yellow It vor 

The numbei of patients now in the 
cify, Barcelonettay the Seminary, and 
the house of the Vice Queen, is 431^ 
being an inenzase of 31 since yesterday. 
The number of deaths having been 76, 
cured and lemoved 13, and new cases 
120 

By accounts from Mequiuenza, of 
the 24 th, 25th, and 26th, the conta¬ 
gion seems to be spreading there also, 
but not 111 so great a degree 

Tokiosa —This unhappy town, 
which 18 filled with death in all its 
parts, and its vicinity, especially Las 
Roquela, where the contagiolli com- 
nyts dreadful ravages, is worthy of the 
grektest compassion; and an hospital 
ofl^onvalescence is confided to the Sis¬ 
ters of Charity of San Vincente, Paul, 
and Young Lleves, who have offered 
themselves for this seivice, cmnpelled 
by feelings of humanity. The Com¬ 
mittee of this Junta has, fur the se¬ 
cond time, assisted it with some vine¬ 
gar, chocolate, and nee. The greatest 
care continues to betaken tn maintain¬ 
ing the cordon; and two Unhappy 
wretches, who had the boldness to pass 
It, have been stopped, and given up to 
the rigour of the laws. An lostyanceof 
the same kind earned the cbutagion to 
Mequinenza, which is now surrounded 
with a cordon. This fact, and that 
some persons from Tortosa and its 
country houses have entered Sarragos* 


jf 

sa and Fraya, has cau$e4 ^ke ^^nta tq 
declare h^dquinenssa infected, iSarra- 
gossa.and Fraya silspectcd, and per¬ 
sons coming from all parts of that pro¬ 
vince in ^ener|il subject to ten da^s* ^ 
surveillance The port of Malaga 
again declared suspected, a person ha-i 
ving died on board one of the vessels, 
though hia illness was not contagious 
Ad article from Sarragossa of the 
26th September, says there was no fear 
of contagion m that city 
23.—About eight o'clock, another 
•f those awful catastrojdics which, 
within these few years, it has too often 
been our melancholy duty to mention, 
occurred at Carville colliery, near New¬ 
castle. The pit had been re-opened for 
working about eight weeks, by the 
owners of the adjoining colliery of 
WaU's End. The workmen employed 
in it had been eelec|^d as the vety 
pnme, fiom the vtiiofe of the exten¬ 
sive works of the owners, and the ven¬ 
tilation was considered as complete as,, 
that of any mine on the river. We un¬ 
derstand that there is a band (t, 
stratum of stone) in the coal, and that 
'it was necessary to use candles in blast¬ 
ing It Eiowever that may be, at the 
time above mentioned, when fiftv-five 
persons were in the mine, an explosion 
of hydrogen gas took place,whichkilled 
fifty^two of them, wounded dfeadfully 
two otliers, one of whom is since dead, 
and only one miraculously escaped un¬ 
hurt. The explosion shook the ground 
like an earthquake, and made the fur¬ 
niture dance in the surrounding houses. 
The body of one boy was blown high 
out of the shaft, and fell again to the 
bottom. By this lamentable event, 
twenty-six widows, andbetween eighty 
and ninety childrenj, have been depri¬ 
ved of their supi^brt Forty of the*], 
sufferers-v^^re un4er forty years of 
age It 18 a most remarkable eincum- 
stance, that one of them to^ hia wife, 
before setting oiU to itorrH on the fa¬ 
tal morning, that he had ^amt the 
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pit waa blown up» and «he affecti6ii> 
ately entreated hnn npt to go; but he 
said It was but a dream, and waived 
her advice. The man^irho escaped, in 
the course of an hour^ bravely ventu¬ 
red down again to the mine, t6 assist 
in bnnging up his unfortunate com¬ 
panions. An inquest was on Wednes¬ 
day held on the bodies, by S. Reed, 
Esq , and the verdict was, that “ the 
suilerers accidentally came by tbcir 
deaths, by an explosion of hydrogen 
gas in the workings of the colliery.’* 
Ou Thursday aftewioop they were d,**- 
cently buried in Wall’s End church¬ 
yard, at the expense of the owners of 
the colliery, who presented each fami¬ 
ly with a guinea for present use, and 
will afford them houses, fuel, See as 
long as they may need them ; but we 
have little doubt that the benevolence 
of the public "^ill on this, as on other 
occasions of a »m|bir nature, step for¬ 
ward to alleviate, as far as pecuniary 
benevolence can alleviate*, the anguish 
of this unhappy and long train of 
mourners. 

- A respectably farmer named Widr 

dicpmbe, residing at Winslow, near 
Yealmton, was unfortunately killed at 
Ivy-Bridge, by being thrown from his 
horse, a few days ago, at the moment 
the Regulator Coach was parsing, by 
which arcident his head wa? so crush¬ 
ed by one of the wheels, as to cause 
his death. 


** By the Lord Lteulenant and Couti- 
al of Ireland. 

« A proclamation . 

‘^Talbot, ^ 

“ Whereas, uve rycfeif’^ infor¬ 
mation, that, on Sunday the I4th of 
October instant,' Richard Going,, Esq 
a piagratral^ qf the county of JLimei 
nc^jlpd |ate chief magistrate of the 


police established in that county, was, 
on h» return from Etmenck, way4aid 
at or near a place called Curraheen, at 
a short distance from Rathkeale, in 
the said county, and inhumanly mur¬ 
dered by some person or persons at 
present unknown, by a discharge of 
fire-arms. 

“ Now we, the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council of Ireland, with a view 
of bringing the persons concerned in 
the said barbarous murder to speedy 
and condign punishment, do hereby 
offer a reward of two thdusand 
pounds, the same to be paid in tbe 
following manner, to any person or 
persons who shall, within the space of 
SIX calendar months from the date 
hereof, discover the persons eonterned 
in the said murder, so as that they, or 
any of tluim, be apprehended and pro¬ 
secuted to conviction , that is to say, 
the sum of three hundred pounds 
for each and every of the first five, and 
one hundred pounds for eacli and 
every of the next five persons concern¬ 
ed in the said murder, as perpetrators 
or accomplices, wfio shall be appre¬ 
hended and prosecuted to conviction, 
as afmesaid 

“ And in order to induce any,of 
the accomplices in the said murder to 
make discovery thereof, we do hereby 
offer his Majesty s most gracious par¬ 
don to any of the said accomplices, 
except the person or persons who ac¬ 
tually fired at the said Richard Going, 
who shall give information, so as that 
the others, or any of them, may be 
apprehended and prosecuted to con¬ 
viction, an4 fCl as said last-mentioned 
discovery f^all be made within the 
space of two calendar months/rom the 
date hereof, 

And we dn-hereby strictly charge 
and command all Mayors, Sheriffs, 
Bailiffs, and others his Majesty's lo¬ 
ving sub)cct8, to be aiding and assist- 
in apprehending all and every of 
the person or persons who was or were 
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concerned in th^ aforesaid murder^ or 
in instigating the same, so as that he, 
she, ot* they, may be apprehended for 
the same, according to law 

<* Given at the Council Chamber in 
Dublin, the 17th day of October, 
1821 

“ John G Dublin, Erne, Frankfort, 
Castlecoote, Norbury, W Downes, 
Wm M*Mahon, D Baird, St Geo 
Daly, J. Radchif , 

** Gob save the King.” 

f Farther Parttcidars 

On Sunday last, Richard Going, 
Esq lately in command of the county 
of Limerick establishment of police, 
left that cfty about eleven o’clock in 
the morning, for Rathkeale, on horse¬ 
back, unattended ; and on his way, 
stopped at the house of John Waller, 
Esq of Castletown, where he remain¬ 
ed but a short time, from thence he 
proceeded by the road to Cappagh, 
and when near the commons of Rath- 
kealc, and from that town not distant 
two miles, he was attacked by a num¬ 
ber of demons, in the shape of men, 
armed, several shots in Accession 
(Were fired at him, which, from the na¬ 
ture of the wounds, must have instant¬ 
ly deprived him of life Not content, 
the blood-thirsty villains approached 
the lifeless body, and, either with 
bludgeons or the butts of muskets, 
beat him desperately about the head. 
There could not have elapsed many 
minutes after the murder, when the 
corpse was found on the road by the 
neift passenger; and the Account of it 
having reached Rathkeale, his mangled 
remains were brought into that town 
about half past foui o’clock at noon- 
There were five musket-ball wounds 
in the body, one of which perforated 
his heart, several superficial slug- 
wounds on the right side, two musket 
shots in the head, one entered the left 
temple^the ear split, and his face 


much bruised The right arm was al¬ 
so broken^by a musket ball Mr,Go¬ 
ing, on kaving Rathkeale, took a case 
of plstpa in h^ coat pocket, which it 
13 supposed h^ had with him on his re¬ 
turn, and were taken by the murden- 
ers ; he had a considerable sum of mo¬ 
ney with him, which, with his watch, 
remained untouched. 

17th.— >LiMEaiCK —MrGoing's re¬ 
mains have just reached town, ^and, 
m^ancholy to state, under military 
escort,) on its way for interment in 
ithe family vault at Kilnara, near New¬ 
port, county Tipperary The pro¬ 
cession 18 attended by a vast concourse 
of most respectable gentlemen from 
the surrounding counties, and a nume¬ 
rous tram of tenantry 

Government have adopted the most 
prompt and cfhcacious measures for the 
reduction of that part of Limenck 
which 13 disturbed, to the dominion 
of the laws 

— The Earl Falconberg, of Grims¬ 
by, one of the wbale-ships in the late 
Greenland fishery, was cut through 
by the ice, under which the vessel 
soon disappeared, and the Leviathan, 
of Hull, was literally penetrated by 
the ice on each side, until it cut 
through, and earned away the main¬ 
mast. The loss of the fine ship Dex¬ 
terity, of _Leith, was attended with 
aggravating circumstances, for, ha¬ 
ving got twenty-two fish, a violent 
gale of wind came on while the greater 
part of the crew was absent in the 
boats, and the ship was driven on a 
reef of rocks and bilged ; so that, on 
the return of her boats and seamen 
with SIX fish, sufficient to fill the vessel. 
It was found their ship was lost, *and 
with great rcluptance, but of hard ne¬ 
cessity, it was abandoned. As the 
vrhalc-snip Achilles was taking Dun¬ 
dee harbour, on Thursday forenoon, 
the 11th instant, she was, l^y the care- 
lessissss of the pilot^ 4k is said, run 
against the powdtv ifiagaidne. The 
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eastern turret of the magazine was laid 
in mins by the shock, an«| the bow- 
«pnt of the ship was also britkeii The 
Achilles brought horf'c thmi? boats' 
crews, belonging to ite Oextei?ty of 
Leith. 

Some disturbances have lately 
taken place in the town i^f Douglas 
and Peel, Isle of Man The corn-deal¬ 
ers having conspiredi and put an un¬ 
necessary advance on the price of that 
indispensable article, the lower classes 
collected and demolished the houses of 
several bakers and ilour>venders A 
good deal of property was carried off 
by the mob, and wines and spirits were 
set flowing m the streets. As there 
were no military in the island, the gen¬ 
tlemen in the different towns, being 
joined by the half-pay officers, asso¬ 
ciated under the command of Major 
Nicholl, late of the 97th legiment, and 
having obtained arms and ammunition 
from the King's store, they succeeded 
in restoring order, after wounding two 
or three of the rioters, and secuiing 
the ring-leaders Troops have been 
ordered from England ; the corn-deal-' 
ers have lowered their prices, and the 
exportation of gram from the island is 
inhibited for three months On Fi iday 
be’ennight, at twelve o’clock at night, 
the Manx cavalry and half-pay soldiers 
were still Vin duty, and all wd« quiet 
— A French paper mentions a re¬ 
cent duel which took place between 
two ladies in the forest of Boulogne 
T wo shots were exchanged. The quar- 
tel terminated as usual at a restaura¬ 
teur's, near the Porte Maillot Mo¬ 
tives of jealousy were, it is said, the 
cause of this hostile meeting. 

18th.—-DrDufour, an eminentFrencb 
physician, died suddenly at Paris in 
the sixty-sixth year oi his a^. Him¬ 
self, and flfty other physicians, had 
assembled at a dinner to celebrate the 
festival of St Luke, when, in the mid¬ 
dle of the firut course, he was <eized 
with apoplexy, v'hich, in spite of the 


medical aul of his brethren piomptly 
administered, terminated his life in live 
minutes. 

—The monument erected atWjtten- 
berg in honour of Martin I.uthei, was 
commemorated wnth great soLmniiv 
on the Slst of October The day be¬ 
ing extremely fine, the concourse of 
people was very great, and the* whoh 
was conducted vnth a degree, of ordei 
and solemnity suitable to the occasion, 
and which made profound impression 
on the spectators 1 he statue of the 
gnat reformer, by M Schadow, isVa 
masterpiece Before the statue was 
uncoveied, the ancient and cclehratee* 
hymn, Kinft&le Jiergtst unsti (lottj 
was sung in chorus, and had a surpi i 
singly sublime effect. Dr^Kitsch ilici' 
delivered a suitable discoutst, at the 
conclusion of which, a signal benij- 
given, the covering of the monu'rt.n 
fell, and disclosed this noble work 
Many of the spectators, overpowered 
by their feelings, fell on their knees in 
adoration of the Almighty, who gave 
U8 this great man 

The preacher then put up a solemn 
prayer,„poiJcluding with the Loid’’' 
Prayer, after which the whole assem¬ 
bly sung the hymn, ** The Lord apr 
peared, and restored to us his wo^k 
through hi9 servant.” 

In the evening a bright fire was kin-i 
died in iron baskets placed around the 
monument, and was kept up the whole 
night All the houses, not excepting 
the smallest cottage, were ihuminated, 
the Town-house, the Lycenm, the 
Castle, and the b^arracka, were distin¬ 
guished by suitable inscriptions, and a 
lofty illumination between the towers 
of the town announced the sense which 
ihe inhabitants of Luthcr’snative place 
honoured his memory The students 
from Halle, Bedkn, and Leipsic, con¬ 
ducted themselves in the most cxemi- 
plaiy manner, and went at eleven at 
night t > the market-place, wliei* tlu y 
sung se\iral academic sonp^s 
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memory of this day will leave in the 
hearts of the<|>eopIe of Wittenberg, 
and of all Protestants, an impression 
of respect and gratitude to his Ma¬ 
jesty tlie King of Prussia, to whom we 
arc indebted for this solemn corome- 
inuration 


NOVEMBER. 

* 

1 he moat melancholy accounts have 
bt^n iLceivtd from all parts of the 
idind of Jamaica, of the deplorable 
tff^jLts of the long continued dry wea- 
tlier The crops of yams, expected 
about this season, will be almost cn- 
tinly lost, as* well as every other kind 
of provisions, and it is feared that many 
propnetois will soon be called upon 
to purchase provision for their negroes 
Many cattk have perished from the 
want of water and food, and the next 
crop of sugar vill be lost throughout 
several districts, the canes being irre¬ 
coverably withered. 

With such a miserable prospect, the 
I eduction of the poll-tax last y^ar, in 
consequence of the loan of 80,000/', 
inny be considcied a most fortunate 
cii^umStance, and other and large 
loans must be indisi^eiisably resorted 
to, to defray the public contingencies, 
unless some immediate steps arc t^ken 
by government for the relief of the 
ruined sugar planters, whose produce, 
at the present prices and d^Oes, even 
under favourable circumstances,do not 
afford a sufficient profit to defray the 
necessary contingencies of then* estates 

16l;h.—Windsor and the neighbour¬ 
hood was visited with one of the hea¬ 
viest storms of ram ever remembered 
by tlie oldest inhabitant. The.watery 
torrents descended with scarcely any 
abatement from nine tiU eleven o’clock. 
All the low grounds an inundated. 
The land flood from the Forest came 
so rapidly into the Shect-btrect-road 


and the adjoimng meadows^ that hor¬ 
ses and other animals were with diffi¬ 
culty save^; any sheep that may have 
been ont^ust hye been washed away 
The stprm’extended many miles round 
the neighbourhood. ’ 

21 St. — Clonmel —-We can scarcely 
recollect an incident of such homble 
atrocity since the burning of Sculla- 
bogue, in the last Irish rebellion, as 
that which occurred on Monday night, 
at or near “ the Seven Acres,” a farm 
so called, between Thornybridge and 
Cfonecn, at the foot of Slievenaman, 
in jthis county. The place was the re¬ 
sidence of a better kind of farmer, na¬ 
med Shea, who had recently put out 
some under-tenants at will, as they are 
called, who held without lease, by ci¬ 
vil process, and had possessed himself 
of their lands, hor this, he was served 
with a notice, that, unless he restored 
the old occupants, he should suffer for 
It, and being determined to preserve 
his property, and to resist the attack 
with which he was menaced, he pro¬ 
vided himself with fire-arms, in suffi- 
eient number, fur gefod defence, and 
got into his house two or three neigh¬ 
bours of resolute character for his 
help 1 hese precautions, it seems, were 
fatally rendered useless; for, at a late 
houi on Monday night, he and his nu¬ 
merous family, consisting ifl all of 
about eighteen, men, women, and 
children, found the dwelling-house in 
flames around them Shea, the owuer, 
appears to have been the fir$t*to burst 
out on his assailants, but was instant¬ 
ly shot, and thrown back into the 
flames ; anothei, making a similar at¬ 
tempt, shared the same fate; knd before 
the murderers departed, every inmate 
was buined to death i This is the pith 
and marrow, so far as we can learn it 
from an Vye-witness of the rums, who 
has taken out Mr Thomson, the co¬ 
roner, to hold an inquest on the bo¬ 
dies fThe conflagratiunf which con¬ 
tinued until a late hour yestei^y mor- 
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Ding, was 9een in various Oirectiiona, at 
a long distance; and one gentleman, 
asking a countrytaian whoni^he met on 
the road, two or thrr^ mileLfrom the 
place, what could pccltsion a fire, 
vn^fs answered with perfect sangfroid^ 
««Noting, I stpppse, sir, but satis¬ 
faction they are taking for the poor 
people that were turned out of their 
houses t’other day.” We acknow¬ 
ledge, without shame, that in the mo¬ 
ment of this diabolical excess of sa¬ 
vage ferocity being reported to us, we 
do not see what help language can af¬ 
ford, not to aggravate, but to paint 
the horror of such a sanguinary glut 
upon a number so large, and of whom 
so many, even in the eyes of these sa¬ 
vages, must have been entirely free of 
any possible participaticm in Shea's as¬ 
sertion of his property—five or six are 
represented to u$ as children of the 
tenderest years 1 three, or, as some say, 
four, were friends joining him for his 
protection—all the rest were servants 
—•and all—all mingled in one indiscri¬ 
minate slaughter, of the most hellish 
character, because the owner of the 
lam) thought himself entitled to use 
the property that he paid for, and re¬ 
fused submission to the legislation of 
midnight assassins* 

29tn —1 he London Gazette of the 
17th Sl^ptember contained a notice, 
stating, that ** the King had been 
pleased to remove MajOr-General Sir 
Robert Thomas Wilson from his Ma¬ 
jesty’s service.** This measure was 
supposed to have been occasioned 
by some representations of Sir Ro¬ 
bert’s conduct, on the occasion of the 
late Queeh's funeral procession through 
London. Sir Robert, who then 
at Parts, immediately wrote to the 
Commander-in-Cbref, demanding a 
court-martial on his cond^d^ whtuh 
was refused. The gallant general 
then returned to London, where he 
wrote a letter to Lord Sidmoutb, re¬ 
questing a copy of alleged or suspeet- 
20 


ed informations on oath, that he had 
plotted obstructions to the Queen’s 
funeral. This request was also refused, 
but without any denial, either express¬ 
ed or that could be implied, that such 
information had been given On the 
22d instant, Sir Robert wrote again 
to Lord Sidtnouth, stating, that he 
had received information that a dt po¬ 
sition on oath existed in the home de¬ 
partment, of his having been seen on 
the 14th of August on horaeback, with 
a porter-pot in his hand, encouraging 
the populace to pull up the pavemebt, 
and to oppose impediments to the fu¬ 
neral procession ; and requesting that 
his lordship would direct a copy of 
such deposition to be dehvered to him, 
that he might institute a prosecution 
for perjury against the person so 
Gweanng. His lordship next day ac¬ 
knowledged the receipt of the Gene¬ 
ral's letter; but says, that he would 
nut think himself justified in giving 
the directions for which he had ap¬ 
plied On the 2fith a meeting was 
held at the City of London Tavern, at 
which resolutions, strongly depreca¬ 
ting the mode of Sir Robert’s dis¬ 
missal,'were carried unanimously, and 
a subscription to remunerate the Ge¬ 
neral for the loss of hia half-pay has 
been some time tipen, to which many 
noblemen and gentlemen have put 
down their names for sums of from 
lOOL to 5001, 


> BECEMBER. 

Ist.—Early this morning, Newcas¬ 
tle and thft neighbourhood were visit¬ 
ed by. a tremendous gale from .the 
westward* A Mast at once so power¬ 
ful, and continuing so long, ha# not 
been known here for many years 
Greater part of two new houses in 
New Bridge-street, ui this town, was 
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bkMn ^und hf it A stack 
of chltsiietsfiSlontherodf of a house 
la Johnson’s eharCi on the New-road, 
and by the force of their fall removed 
a beam fromits situation, which'struek 
the head of a poor woman, named 
Brown, upwards of eighty years of 
age, who lived in the garret, and kill¬ 
ed her instantly Her grandson, a 
boy of about lime years of age, rrho 
Was in the same bed, escaped unhurt 
Such was the forte of the gale in the 
neighbourhood of All Saints' church, 
that small pebbles were blown through 
some of the panes in the windows, ex¬ 
actly as if they had beeh shot* In the 
garden of Hugh Harrison, Esq on 
the Leazes, ^several yards of the wall 
with rails on the top were blown over 
The Methodist Chapel at Kenton, 
which IS now used as a school, had 
the roof blown off, and two of the 
windows blown in. In Gateshead, 
part of the fiont of a house caiiie into 
the street with great violence. A stack 
of chimneys fell, and broke through 
the roof of Mrs Ludlow’s hotitse, in 
the Back'lane, and lodged in the ^r- 
ret, which was fortunately boaedeo, or 
the Misses Ludlow, who slept in the 
raqm beneath, must have been killed. 
A.window in Mr Pricers glass-manu¬ 
factory, fronting the nver, was blown 
in, and forced to the end of the apart-' 
ment Between four and five o’clock 
in the morning, John DohsOn, servant 
to Mr Archibald Freeman, of the 
Windmill-hilis, fell from the mill-wand, 
about thuty feet high, on a granary 
two stones high, and from thence to 
the ground lie was tiilten up appa¬ 
rently dead, but medical aid being im¬ 
mediately procured, there are great 
hopes entertained of his recovery By 
the fury of the rritld^ many*miUs in 
the nei^ibourhood bfoke aifiay fi^m 
tbeir brakes, and several'wands, sails, 
&c have been destroyed, or more Or 
less damaged The top and two of 


the wands of Bolton-mill weie Mown 
off A new mill at ^^rthdlerton was 
blown down. 

A m^t awfiM and melancholy oc- 
curreiice took jflace at Newton-hoilfe, 
the seat of the Earl of Darlingtpn, 
near Bedale. Betweeb three aniTfour 
o’clock id the morning, the family 
were alarmed and called from their 
beds, by a most dreadful crash On 
flying to the Spot, it was found that 
the wind had Mown down a stack of 
chimneys, which had fallen oh the roof 
ot the room wherein Miss Russell, the 
niece of the Countees of Darlington, 
slept The roof and ceiling having 
been thus driven down into tlie room, 
choked the whole up, So that t1ie door 
could not be opened; and no entrance 
Was obtained until the panels were 
broken away, when Miss Russell was 
found covered with the materials of 
the roof and ceiling; and on removing 
them she was brought out in a lifeless 
state Hopes of resuscitation were for 
some time entertained, every means in¬ 
stantly resorted to, and skilful medical 
*aid procured in a very short' space of 
time; but, lamentable to relate, all 
proved fruitless, although every hope 
was not abandoned until near twelve 
o’clock at noon It was most won- 
derful, that no mark or blow |ppeared 
upon the fate or person, but the fea¬ 
tures and the Countenance were most 
placid and serene, as if she had passed 
from sleep to death Thus departed 
from this uncertain and probationary 
Stale, this amiable and interesting y oung 
lady, blessed with the brightest pfos- 
peets, and in the bloom of Jife, being 
wi tht 20th year of hei age. To a^d 
to mourners m this sad scene of sor- 
Vow, Newton-house was full of visitors 
at die t]n}pi and it may be some Con¬ 
solation to reflect, that no other person 
aubtained the slightest injury. 

' dth —About ten at ni|hV Thomas 
Evaitt^ blacksmith, of R^dfendtgaid, 
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in the parish of Caron, Cardiganshire, 
was most inhumanly murdered. Three 
persons have been committVtd to Car- 
digan gao! under thei^ coron'^'s war¬ 
rant, a verdict of wilfui murder'havmg 
been returned against them. A mur¬ 
der Has not been committed in that 
neighbourhood within the memory of 
the oldest person , and suefh was the 
sensation felt on the present occasion, 
that above forty men came voluntarily 
on the Sunday morning (though the 
Sabbath is perhaps more religiously 
respected m that vicinity than in moil 
places) before a magistrate, and re- 
qutsted that they should be sworn in 
as special constables; and they search¬ 
ed that day almost all the houses in 
the neighbourhood. The result was, 
that the three men were apprehended 
and committed 

20 th,— Glasgow —How gratify¬ 
ing is It to all lovers of harmony, and 
to all those who conceive that the en¬ 
couragement of the Fine Arts adds 
materially to the elegance, to*the com¬ 
forts, and even to the virtues of a peo¬ 
ple, that the city of Glasgow has at' 
length produced a Musical Festival, in 
every respect corresponding with the 
spirit of her enterprizing and opulent 
inhabitants! Well aware that vocal 
music was particularly admired by 
their fellow-citizens, the managing 
committee determined to give an unri¬ 
valled preponderance to this depart¬ 
ment of their entertainment—-and by 
engaging Catalini, Salmon, Braham, 
and Placci, shewed that they had a 
prOpcrjudgmentiti the choice of means 
which would at once gratify the pub¬ 
lic, and ensure the ultimate success of 
then undertaking; at the same time, 
,th«r orchestra was ijyuraerous, and well 
appointed, and under that experieneed 
leader, Signor Spagnoletti, ai<^ not fall 
to give, thioughottt their overtures and 
dccampantnjents, the most perfect sa¬ 
tisfaction to* the auditory* The con¬ 


certos, by Signor Spagnoletti, parti¬ 
cularly those of his own compo^ttion, 
brought down thundering applause 
The theatre of Glasgow, though per¬ 
haps ohe of the most elegant of its 
size in Gieat Britain, and capable of 
containing nearly 2000 persons, had, 
from a prevailing distaste for the dra¬ 
ma, fallen into a state of neglect ap¬ 
proaching to rum, when the commit¬ 
tee, with a spirit and energy worthy 
of the occasion, resolved to give it the 
most thorough repair, and with a de¬ 
gree of industry and good taste, whidh 
does them infinite credit, succeeded in 
renovating the house to such a degree 
of simple maghificertce, that it was> at - 
knowledged by several gentlemen who 
had seen most of tiie theatres in Eu¬ 
rope, that they had no where witness¬ 
ed a more elegant and imposing spec¬ 
tacle. Notwithstanding the inclemen¬ 
cy of the weather, and the very shoi t 
time in which the arrangements of the 
festival were completed, every part of 
the house was filled durn^ each per¬ 
formance, with a display ofbeauty and 
fashion never before seen m Glasgow 
Catala^iwas throughout inmost exceU 
lent voice, and although she had tra¬ 
velled direct from Bath, a distance ef 
upwards of400 miles, during tht woWit 
of Weather, it was acknowledgexi by 
all amateurs that she never made a more 
brilliant display of her unrivalled pow¬ 
ers than on the present occasion. Ca¬ 
talan! never trod the stage with more 
elegance and dignity than 'on the pre¬ 
sent occasion ; and the addition of m 
hon point which she has latterly acqui¬ 
red, adds much t6 the beauty of her 
person. -*Wie have lately remarked in 
the public papers, with much regret, 
several scuwilous attacks on Mr Bra- 
ham’s singing; and are informed, thai. 
a Junta of musical miscreants, jealous 
of the high' reputation and wealth rif 
the great English vocalist, have been 
making many malicious efforts to de- 
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gwat him H* the eyefl of the public 
Wc uut conceive it any great effu¬ 
sion of vanity to say, that we consider 
our judgment as at least equal to theirs, 
or the men of Chester, and declare 
thus publicly, and most unequivocally, 
that though from having read th^ ve¬ 
nomous remarks of his puny rivals, we 
heard with a cntical jealousy every 
note of Mr Biaham ; and though he 
sung m company with two of the finest 
soprano voices in the world, the efiFect 
ol which might naturally throw the 
beit t^nor in the shade, yet we pro¬ 
nounce that his conception, taste, and 
execution, are equal, or superior now, 
to What they ever were in any part of 
his dramatic life, and that he la, bey0^4 
til comparibon, in flexibility, expres¬ 
sion, and volume of voice, the first te¬ 
nor in Europe. He executed Italian 
tniKic like a great master;! and a native 
of Italy , his English songs (princi¬ 
pally his own composition) m that ele¬ 
gant style peculiarly his oivn, which 
has given a grace and polish to Eng¬ 
lish music previously unknown, and 
which hi8 paltry detractors, in their 
greatest ellorts to excel, attempt but 
an insipid mutation In Scottira mu- 
he has surpassed all other English 
singers, and in a very successful Erst 
attefhpt of the admired ballad of M*- 
Neill, which he made duruig this fes¬ 
tival, he elicited the most lotrinsicaUy 
ri^h conception of that vernacular ex¬ 
pression, which so particularly reaches 
the hearts of a Scottish audience, and, 
at the sanie time, unexpectedly grati¬ 
fied them with the purest pronunciar 
tion of their favourite Doric* Mrs Sal¬ 
mon’s beautifully clear and high sp- 
piano voice, never was sweeter than 
dunngtheGlasgowFestival. Her Eng¬ 
lish songs seemed most congenial to 
the taste of tlie pubbe; yet. In her 
Italian pieces, she displi^yed that sci¬ 
ence and execution foi which she is so 
deservecjl) cclcbiattd.-—Sigmor PIa$:- 


Cl’s bima airs were a pleasing relief to 
the more scientific pieces. > He seldom 
8 hewe<^ hiS face without exciting the 
nsibihty of tbei audience, and we be¬ 
lieve l^e ndver wqs better received than 
in Glasgow. Should we indulge m 
any further remarks nn the merits of 
the different performers, this article, 
already perhaps too long, would be¬ 
come irksome to the reader, and occu¬ 
py too much space, we tlierefore, with 
regret, are forced to conclude with 
one or two shoit remarks We learn, 
tbat a great part of the audience would 
have wished a more frequent introduc¬ 
tion of Scottish music, and we know 
it was the sincere wish of tlie managers 
to gratify the public and themselves 
by doing so. From the Italian singers, 
however, it was impossible to procure 
It $ and from the English, the few 
Scottish songs they knew were drawn 
from them with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance, as they felt an iui>upeiable dif¬ 
ficulty in singing Scottish music, be- 
fote an audience learned and critical, 
both in the music and pronunciation. 
We are informed, that the mote sci¬ 
entific part of the audience felt disap¬ 
pointed that no entire scenes were 
brought forward, where the whole 
singers might each take their parts 
From two, of them bemg soprano 
voices, and some other circum^ances, 
this was found difficult to accomplish , 
but we are given to understand that it 
IS the intention of the managers, at the 
next'Glasgow festival, to make such 
a selectiou of vocal performers, that 
while they cao have equally well tlie 
usual .variety of solos, ducts, ^c., they 
may be able to combine the whole in 
such a manner as to give the admuers* 
of harmony the verjy superb treats of 
having eptire scenes from the best ope¬ 
ras of the l^i^eatest masters. 

Govkrnscbnt Hqpss» 

Months, Julif CiViii Dfi- 

PAUTMBltT.—HisE3tPelleU<V^^^ 
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^«nior>in-chtef* haviAg rei;urned a fiew 
days ago to the seat of governmenti 
from his late tour of inspectidti through 
the dependency of VanfPiernen’s Land* 
deems it expedient to give pubhcity to 
t^ following narrative of his vo]^ge 
to* his progress'through, and his re> 
turn from, that dependency; especi¬ 
ally for the information of those who 
may be desirous of being acquainted 
with the nature of the soil, and the 
state of cultivation to which that de¬ 
pendency has arrived 

1. His Excellency, family, and suitfe, 
embarked in the ship Mtdks, CaptAin 
Beveridge, for Van Diemen’s Land, 
on the &h of April last At an^arly 
hoqr, on the next morning, the ship 
got clear of the heads of Port Jack^ 
son, and had proceeded some way to 
the southward, when the Wind became 
contrary, and blew so strong, that she 
was obliged to return m the evening 
of the 6th to Port Jackson, 

Early on the 13th the ship got again 
under weigh, and arrived at Hobart 
Town, on the nver Derwent, xn Van 
Diemen's Land, on the mormng of 
Tuesday, the Slth, after a voyage of 
eleven days. 

His Excellency's arnval being ex«> 
pected, his landing was marked by 
every degree of attention and respect 
by his'‘honour, Lieutenant-Governor 
Sorell, the civil and military oi&cersof 
government, and the principal inhabit¬ 
ants, which his station or pmonid re¬ 
gard could dictate. 

2 It was withmudi satisfaction that 
hts Excelkrncy beheld the numerous 
changes and improvements which Hon 
hart Town had undergone since the 
period of hui formet- visit,. Sn 1311; 
. the wnetched hutg hud ca^i^s, of 
which it then coittistdd,.^ ooW 
converted into regular ^stautittl 
buildings, and the hi^ole laid >hut |ii 
regular sheets; of ^e^hftj^es 

being twcrstoriesf^higb, spacious, dud 


not dehcient m architectural taste 
The principal pubhc buildings which 
have bten erected arc—a government 
house, a handsome church, a commo¬ 
dious mihtary barrack, a strong gaol, 
a well-constructed hospital, and a 
roomy barrack for convicts, which 
latter is now nearly completed. 

The governor had the curiosity to 
ascertain the number of houses^ and 
population of the town; the former. 
lie found to consist of no less than 421 
houses, and the inhabitants to amount 
to upwards of 2700 souls. 

On the stream, which passes ♦hrough 
the town, there have been four watti- 
miUs erected for the grinding of grain, 
and a ueat^battery has been tonblruet- 
ed on Mulgrave Point, at the entrance 
of Sullivan’s Cove, and on Mount 
Nelson a signal post and telegraph ha\ c 
been established. The governor ob¬ 
served, also, with much pleasme, the 
welh«diFected attention which has bten 
displayed towards the accotnmodatiun 
of the shipping interests, in the plan¬ 
ning of a large substantial pier or quay, 
which 18 now in progress in Sullivan's 
CoVe, for the convenience of ships or 
vessels trading thither, in the loading 
and unloading of their cargoes; which 
work, combined with the natural faci- 
h]|iea of the place, will render oulk- 
vi|a*a Cove one of the best and safest 
anchorages in the world 

3. The industry and spirit of enter- 
pnze, €xhihtte4^rt«raHy by the inha- 
hitanta of, Hobart Town,’ bespeak a 
invounRile opinion of 4heir manners, 
and'the nuiherDus comforts enjoyed 
by them^na the rwilt of thetr appli¬ 
cation, mark the certain rewarc| which 
will ever he attendant on persevering 
industry iwhiist the prevailing desire 
Ihr the imj^rement of the town bids 
fm* to ren^r it one of the handsomest 
and mojBt flodrithing in Australia. 

,4. In rendering this inhiitc tothe 
inhabitants, it would be injustice not 
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to refer much of the prevailing spirit 
'of industry to the wise regulations and 
judicious arrangements of his honour, 
Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, under 
whose admiQistmtion, during the short 
period of little more than rour years, 
all the principal public buildings, and 
the greater part of the private ones, 
have been erected; and the various^ 
other improvements have flowed from 
the same source. 

Beho|ding ^ese rapid, extensive, 
and ornamental improvements of Ho- 
bai;|t Town, the governor cannot suf- 
ficientb' express his admiration of the 
superior talents and zealous exertions 
of .Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, by 
whom they have been thus so happily 
produced, or so effectually promoted. 

5 Having surveyed, with mudh 
pleasure, all the public works and 
buildings at this time m progress, or 
already completed, in the town and 
neighbourhood of Hobart Town, the 
governor pioceeded on his tour to 
Port Dalrymple, on the 5th of May, 
for the purpose of inspecting the set^ 
tlements in that part of the island; 
and in addition to his personal staff 
and suite, was accompanied by h^s ho- 
noui, Lieutenant-Governor Soreil,and 
tha Hon Judge Advocate Wylde. 
Oi>|he 10th his Exc;eUency arrived at 
Launceston, being recexvea by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Cunetiere, command¬ 
ant of Port Dalrymple, the olBicers, 
civil and military, and the principal 
inhabitants atnhat imatton, with the 
most marked attention and respect. 

6 After spending a few ^ys at 
Launceston, dunng which he inspect¬ 
ed the several publm estidihshniants at 
that pljtce, the governor procenled by 
water down the river Tarntt*, to the 
lately erected settlement of ^George 
Town, seat at York Cove, near m 
entranceof Port Dairymple,andwitli- 
in a few miles of Base’s Straits. 

His Excellency felt agreeably lur- 

VOL. XtV. PART II. 


prisedijit beholding the very consider¬ 
able prci|rese lately made fn the eree- 
timi of the more imm^hitely re^s^ 
public wildings at this new station, 
much of which progress may be attn- 
buted |o the personal superintendence 
of the commandant, whose head-quxr* 
ters had been vvitb that view removed 
thither from Launceston, in May, 
1819. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Cimetiere, 
the governor is acoonhngly much in¬ 
debted for the zeal and attentKm he 
has so beneficially exhibited m carry- 
in|'biBinstruction8,iaTi^[Bxd to George 
Town, into effect. 

Hu Excellency derived particular 
satisfaction from observing, that the 
troops and convicts have been respec- 
tivdymost comfortably accommoda¬ 
ted ; the former''having a very good 
barrack, and the latter neat huts, with 
gardens adjoining, sufficietitly large to 
supply vegetables in abundance. 

The chief buildings con^leted in 
George Town, are the commamhmt’a 
home; quarters for the civil and mi¬ 
litary officers ; a conunoffiom parson- 
age-bouse; a gaol; a guard-house; 
'and a temporary pnoviston store f Kad 
there is a temporary chapel; and a 
large school.house in progress, and 
nearly completed. The ntuation m 
George Town u not only bea.utifid, 
but also admirably adapted for*all the 
purposes of trade, being situated on 
the banks of a river tiavigidile for slups 
oi large burden, and bnt a short way 
removed from the sea in Bass’s Straitat 
and has the advantage of a plentiful 
supply of fresh water iiom ^stRgs 4a 
Its immediate neighbourhood^ 

The governor having apent three 
dajs in admn-ing the progress of the 
new settlement of iP^ge Town, re- , 
tunied to Launceston on Saturday, 
the 99th ofMay, taking hu route by 
lan^ wtUi the purpose of exarnnHng 
the road some time since qpened be. 
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tween those stations, being a (distance 
of 3+ nnles. Owing to the original 
bad construction of this road, his Ek- 
cellency found it nearly impassable for 
any sort of wheel carriage, winch in¬ 
duced lum to give ilirectiOHii for its 
being immediately and thoroughly re¬ 
pair^, for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants at each place 

7. The governor, having found the 
original public buildings at Launces¬ 
ton in such a state of dilapidation and 
decay as to be altogether incapable of 
being repaired, whilst, at the same 
time, such buildings are indispensalfle, 
has given orders for the following to 
be forthwith erected . viz — 

1. A gaol 

2 A military barrack. 

3 An hospital. 

4> A commissarut store and gra¬ 
nary. 

5. A barrack for one military offi¬ 
cer ; and, 

6 A barrack for an assistant-sur¬ 
geon. 

Theonly good building for the pub¬ 
lic service, being confined to a schoed- 
house and temporary chapel, which 
has been lately built, and is sliong and 
substantial. 

$. Having surveyed, with much 
pleasure, the principal agricultural set¬ 
tlements near Launceston, the govern¬ 
or took leave of that part of the is¬ 
land, and proceeded on the 28th* of 
May, on his letum to Hobart Town, 
visiting the intermediate agricultural 
and pasturage farms, including the 
districts of New Norfolk and Mac- 
qaarrie, situated on the banks of the 
nver Derwent, above Elizabeth Town. 
On lus route from Launceston to Ho- 
liart Town, his Excellency was indu¬ 
ced, from local cirqumstances, to mark 
out sites of four townships viz — 

1 Perth,—on the left Ibank of the 
river bottth Esk; 14 miles of Laun¬ 
ceston* 


2. Campbell Town,—on 
bank of the Elizabeth Kiver i ^^ifulcs' 
from Perth 

3 Oatlands,—on the bank of Jeri¬ 
cho Lagoon, in Westmoreland Plains; 
30 miles from Campbell Town; and, 

4. Brighton,—^on that part of Bag¬ 
dad Plains, formed by the river Jor¬ 
dan, and Strathallan Creok , 35 milca 
from Oatlands, and 15 from Hobart 
Town ; all of which are arranged wub 
a due consideration to the accommo¬ 
dation and roiivemenc*. of new settlers, 
they being all seated in the midst of 
extensive tracts of rich land, and form¬ 
ing, at the same time, a legular chain 
of stations between Hobart Town and 
Launceston, ^wherLby the louineyiug 
between those places will be reiidcied 
both safe and convenient 

With this view of the impoitance 
of these townships, his Excellency has 
instructed the lieutenant-goveinor of 
Van Diemen^s Land to pay an eariy 
attention to their establishment, and 
to encourage useful mechanica to es¬ 
tablish themselves at them. 

9 On Saturday, the 9th of June, 
tlie governor arrived at Hobart Town, 
and has to express himself mm h sur- 
priseit, and highly gratihed, by the 
lapid state of impiovcment m which 
he found the sevetal districts throii^h 
which hii route from Launceston to 
Plobart Town had led him 

10 On the 20th of June, Uie go¬ 
vernor, accompanied by Lieutcnant- 
govetnor Soiell, and their respective 
suites, made an excursion to the dts- 
tnets of Pitt-water, and the Coal Ri¬ 
ver, and were particularly gratified in 
beholding the highly improved state 
of those beautiful and nch agricidtural 
settlements the agricultural settlers 
carrying on their farming concerns 
there, on a much more extensive scale 
than any others in Van Dicmeu'a 
Land , 

In the district of Pituwater,« pon 
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tic4 of land hanng been reserved for 
the purpose of a township) his Excel¬ 
lency) finding It admirably circum- 
stdiiCed for that object) being in the 
midst of a nch soil) and well watered, 
approved of its location, and in com 
phttient to Lieutenairt* General Sorell, 
named the township SoreQ Some pro¬ 
gress has been already made at this 
place in buildings; a gaol has been 
erected, and the site of a school-house 
and tempqrary chapel marked out, 
which 18 to be shortly commenced 
on. . 

11 The vanous roads, well con¬ 
structed, leading from Hobart Town 
to the different settlements in the in¬ 
terior, together with the strong bridges 
thrown across the streams and creeks 
x:rossing these roads, could not fail to 
exate his Excellency’s surprise and ad¬ 
miration, finding that thereby the in¬ 
tercourse between Hobart Town and 
all the principal farming establish¬ 
ments, on both sides of the nver Der¬ 
went, was rendered so very easy and 
convenient. 

On the great line of road from Ho¬ 
bart Town to Port Dalrymple, one 
* portion, extending so far as the ntygth 
side of Constitution Hill, being nearly 
completed; another line extends as 
far as^he Coal River and Pitt-watei* 
districts; and a third leads to the 
Macquarrie district, throughNew Nor¬ 
folk, and including the settlements 
there on both ^des of the Derwent. 
These roads, which have been project¬ 
ed by, and executed under the super¬ 
intendence of Major Bell, C B of the 
48th regiment, acting engineer and 
inspector of public works at Hobart 
TowU) aji^ear to have been most judi¬ 
ciously laid out, and expeditiously con¬ 
structed, and reflect much credit on 
that gentleman's zeal for the public 
service, it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the innumerable benefits resulting from 
the epontry bang thus intersected 
with good roads, the advantages being 


felt and d'^ly appreciated by the set¬ 
tlers at large; and the entire line from 
Hobart Tc^n to Launceston, a dis¬ 
tance of ISO miles, which is now in 
rapid progresa from both extremities, 
will be completed as soon as the nu¬ 
merous gangs ^aced on it can possibly 
effect so very great and flnportant an 
undertaking. 

12 From this interesting excursion, 
his Excellency returned to Hobart 
Town on the 22d ultimo, and it now 
chiefly remains for him to express the 
high feelings of gratification which he 
experienced throughout every part of 
his tour, arising from the happy situ¬ 
ation of the people, the fertility of the 
soil) and the beauty of the country at 
large; all aided by the wise, judicious, 
and successful exertions of his honour. 
Lieutenant. Governor Sorell, who ap¬ 
pears to be indefatigable in projecting, 
and carrying into effect, all those mea¬ 
sures, which, by being persevered in, 
must raise Van Diemen's Land, at no 
very distant day, to the proud distinc¬ 
tion of being one of the most valuable 
colonies belonging to the Crown The 
reeSnt influx of several respectable free 
settlers, with considerable property, 
will nut fail, under the auspices of 
Lieutenant-Governor Sorell, to hasten 
that period at which Van Diemen’s 
Land will hold a high rank among the 
settlements of the l^ritish empire. Ac¬ 
cording to a census, which had been 
completed only some little time pre¬ 
vious to the governor's arrival at Ho¬ 
bart Town, his Excellency is enabled 
to state the following particulars: viz. 
—That the population of Van Die- * 
men's Land is 6372 souls, exq^usive 
of the cm! and military officers ; and 
that it contains no less than 28,838 
head of horned cattle, 182,468 sheep, 
421 horses, ^nj^ 10,683 acres of land 
in cultivation. 

H» Excellency was also happy to 
observe, that by the introdu(;tion of 
the Merino* breed of sheep, (Some of 
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which have been lately impoi^f^ed direct 
from England, and stdl many more, 
eent by this government fi^ni the ex¬ 
tensive flocks of the pure Merino 
breed, belonging to John M*Arthur, 
Esq ), the wool is* much inrproved , 
and though perhaps it may not alto¬ 
gether rival tnat produced in this part 
of the territory, yet will it «oon attain 
such a degree of perfection as will 
render it a most valuable export to 
the mother country 

13. His Excellency has much plea¬ 
sure in declaring, that every informa¬ 
tion he required from the pubhd de¬ 
partments in Van Diemen^s Land, was 
furnished with the utmost promptitude 
and correctness , and the officers, civil 
and military, at the heads of those de¬ 
partments, are entitled to, and he hopes 
for their acceptance of, his thanks and 
approbation of their conduct therein 

And his Excellenty further feels it 
due to every class of the inhabitants 
in Van Diemen’s Land, to express 
himself much gratified by the marked 
attention, kindness, and respect which 
he expenenced invariably from the in¬ 
habitants, during the whole period of 
his tour, and he will always retain a 
pleasing remembrance of the good will 
and obliging disposition manifested by 
them towards his Excellency person- 

ally. 

14 All the objects of this tour of 
inspection being effected, his Excel¬ 
lency, family, and suite, and accompa¬ 
nied by the Honourable Judge Advo¬ 
cate Wylde, embarked on board the 
ship Caroline, at Hobart Town, on 
^the 30th ultimo ; and arrived safe at 
Sydney, on the 12th inst., after an ab¬ 
sence of near three months from head¬ 
quarters 

By his Exosltency’a command, 

Fred. GoyLi^upN, 

Colonial Secretary. 

31st—-In the coarse of the past 
week, ipany parts of the couth and 
west of ^Engh^ have been visited by 


very heavy rains, m conscience pf 
which the roads were in several places 
laid under water for some time At 
l.oiidon, the Thames rose on Friday 
to such a height, that all the cellars, 
and most of the kitchens, parlours, &c, 
on both sides of the nver, were more 
or less under water The utmost con¬ 
sternation prevailed. Many of the 
kitchens in Great Surrey street had 
water in them a foot deep The mam 
road leading from Vauxhall, was co¬ 
vered with boats conveying people to 
places of safety. Hundreds of 'fami¬ 
lies were huiried from their homes 
with all the unceremonious and de¬ 
structive confusion usual at great fires ‘ 
Boats were seen gliding along the 
Streets near the river, every where ex¬ 
cept where interrupted by high walls 
or fences. At Kingston-on-Tharaes, 
people calling at any of the neigh¬ 
bouring houses, were obliged to hire 
a punt. A post-boy returning to Eg- 
ham, was surrounded on every side by 
the tapidly-iiicreasing floods , he was 
with a great deal of difficulty saved, 
and a pair of hoi see in a chaise he was 
taking home were drowned On the 
road to Salisbury from London, the 
old Salisbury coach saved a London 
post boy and two hoiaes, near S|;Sines, 
after the poor fellow had been wa¬ 
ter above an hour, with his head just 
high enough to avoid suffocation. All 
the moors and low grounds near Taun¬ 
ton present huge sheets of water. The 
Worcester mail could not get over 
Tewkesbury bridge on Wednesday. 
The guat d was obnged to take a boat, 
swim a horse by the side of it, and 
mount as soon as the horse founds his 
feet At Godmanchester, not far from 
Stamford, the people were obliged to 
throw the water out of their chamber 
windows by buckets The fens of 
Lincolnshire are three or four feet 
under water. At PlymOutb, there 
was a tremendous gale on Thursday 
night, which, amongst other damage. 
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blew down a stack of cbimneys, that 
so Ttiuch injured the paintings and ma¬ 
chinery of Mr Thiodon’s Theatre of 
Arts, that what cost 1000/ is not 
worth 250/ I he floods in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Oxford have been so high, 
that all the entrances into that city 
have the appearance of springing from 
an immense lake. At Brighton, and 


th^neighhottri&g parts of Sussex, there 
has l^n very stormy weather for above 
two^months. No collier has been able 
to come on the beach for that time. 
Tte low lands in Leicestershire, Not¬ 
tinghamshire and some of the ne^h- 
bouring counties,* are under water. 
The guard of the Exeter mail was ob¬ 
liged to trav«l fifteen miles in boats. 
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PUBLIC ANfi l^ARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

PUBLIC INCOME bF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY, 1821 


An Account of the Ordinary REvrsurs and Extraordinary RfsodrceSj constituting 
he PcBLic Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Iriland, for the 
Year ended £th January, 1821 t 


Ha ADS OF nsrcNva 

Gauss Rkcbipt . 
Total Sum to be ac 
countix] for 

Oravrbacks, Dliicounts, 
Cliargcs of Mrttiage- 
ment, Ac paid out of 
the Giosa Revenue 

Nbtt I'BomiCF, ' 
anplicablc t</ National' 
objects, and to Pay | 
menu into the Ex- 
chei|ueT 

ORDINARY revenues 

£ 

« 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ ad 

Customs, including the annual duties, . 

14,440,881 

6 

lu 

3,697,01 

12 

10 

10,744,180 13 1» 

Excise, including the annual duties. 

11,714,') 15 

10 

9 

4,002,587 

0 


28,522,2441 10 2^ 
6,794,856 15 9 

'^mps, > . « « . 

7,2.'»0,1'»‘) 

1 

9\ 

455,332 

5 

Oi 

Land and Assessed Taxes, induding the as 






sessed taxes of Ireland, 

8,fi£»L733 

0 

5) 

081,584 

13 

1 

8,313,148 7 4i 

Post Office, - - . » . 

2,310, V)«) 

1 

lOJ 

017,062 

i 11* 

1,692,515 17 lOj 

Pensions and > li in the Found, > 

21,2'5f 

1 

9 

480 

7 

n 

20,771 14 0 

Salaries, $ bd in the Pound, 

n.s.'j') 

6 

5 

206 

17 

t 

9,‘262 9 2 

Hackney Coaches, , . . - 

2(> 4b& 

0 

1 

4,122 

5 

0 

22,313 14 4 

Hankers and Pedlars, ... 

3h„'i22 

8 

9 

5,219 

17 

(> 

26,102 11 3 

Poundage Fees, (Ireland) 

4.,*102 

10 



« 


4,.102 10 8^ 

Pells Fees, Do. ... 

«78 

10 

n 

3 

a. 

- 


878 10 «| 

Casualties, Do _ - . 

3,41») 

13 

• 



3,119 13 3 

Freasuiy Fees, and Hospital Fees, (Do ) 
^niall branches ot the King’s Hereditary Re 
venue, r " " “ 

.M5 

0 

li 

- 

» 


51^* 0 

132,067 

7 


5,146 

19 

4^ 

127,8W 7 11^ 

Total of ordinary revenues, • . 

>4,041,120 

10 

3 

P.,2()0,024 

2 


55,380,706 15 11J 

EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES 








Property-Tax and Income Duty, (Arrears) 

57,043 

5 

6^ 

15,396 

15 

6 

41,617 10 O’ 

Lottery, nett receipt, ... 

17>,!54 

10 

2 

19,000 

0 

0 

156,154 10 2 

Cndaifiicd dividends, &o. per Act i>(i, Oio 








III. cap ‘)7 . ♦ - 

284,810 

7 

11 


• 


28.3,810 7 11 

Trom the Oomidissioners for the issue of Lx 








chequer Bills, per Act 67, Geo. HI cap 
■)4, hir the employment of the potnr, . 

150,000 

0 

0 


. 


* 

1.59,000 0 0 ' 

Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices, 

25,840 

1 

4J 

• 

- 


25,840 1 4J 

From several County Treasurers m Irdand 
on account of advances made by thi Trea* 




0> 




sury for improving Post Roods, for build- 








ingOaols, for the Police, for Public M'prks, 
Lmph(^(,Rt of the Poor, Ac &c ., 
Imprest Monies *r^uid hy i^undry Public 
Accountants, and other Monies paid to 

' ‘Cl,664 

1 

2) 




61,664 1 2^ 







' 

the Public, ... 

106,728 

4 

4 

• 

- 


19r.,728„ 4,A, 

Total, (exclusive of jAwns,) 

15,599,670 

0 

9 

8,294,910 17 

n 

57,304,650 H’, 

Loans paid into the Exchequer, 

17,202,544 

16 

6 

- 

- 


17,292,544 16 6 

Grand Total, 

*-—JL__ 

12,893,115 

b 


8,204,910 17 


71,507,195 8 bj 
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PUBLIC EXPENDI.TURE for the YEAR ended JAN 1821. 





PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


900 





ToTAt- - 14,686,80C 12,821,584 13 Hi375,7«8,723 3 1| 138,640,396 7 6 30,642078 15 4f 7M96.164 10 10 113,000,332 0 6i 
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T3|IADB^nd navigation of UNITED KINGDOM. 

I.—TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. * 

An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and of all Exports from Great BnCain, 
during each of the three Years ending the January, 1821, (calculated at’-die 
Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade jRth 
Ireland) , distinguishing the amount Of the Produce and Manuftictures of the lifted 
Kingdom exported, from the Value of Foreimi and Colonial Merchandize Bsworted ; 
also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kjngdoin 
exported from Great Britain, according to the real and declared Value thereof. 


r • 




OrPICIAC VAhVm Of RXPORTe 



\ EAIIH 

Op pin AC Va- 
1 UB OP luFORTS 


Foreign and Co- 
lunial Metchon- 
dim 

Totaj Exports 

_ _ 

• 


A 

s 

£ 

s 

£ s 

£ 

A 

£ B.l 


r 181'J 

40,13'>.9S2 

0 

44,564,044 

14 

12,287,274 15 

,'i6,851,319 

{) 


\ ah'K, 

. 








uiclusttt of 
the Trirtc 

' l«2fl 

53,085.740 17 

3.5,634,413 

11 


16,918,498 

£ 

17,939,506 17 

with IrLland 











1981 

96,517,262 

0 

40,840,277 

10 

11,400,339 8 

51,730,616 16 

18,619,897 8 


IBP 

15,845.341) 

0 

41 963,527 

1) 

10,835 810 6 

>2,799,327 

7 

45,188,249 9 

Vahik 









excluhixoof . 

the IrTflL 

188f 

29,601,0,3') 

l(l 

52,023,574 

18 

0,879,236 <* 

12,802,810 

IS 

14,248,495 6 

with Ireland 











1«2' 

11 

1 


13 


18 343.061 

11 

wmmm\ 


*. 2—TRADE OF IRELAND 

All Account of the Value of the Imfori s into, ind of all Expouts from Inar Avn, du¬ 
ring each of die Three Years ending the 5th January 1821, (calculated %t the Official 
Rateb of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade with Great 
Bbi1/4.in) , distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and JMaunfacturea of the 
United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Altrchaiidize 
Lxporteil —also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the Uni¬ 
ted Jfingdoin i'xported from Irei and, according to the Value thereof, as computed 
.It the A\erage Prices Current. 





OVPICtAR VAillK or EXPORTS, 

kDeclired Value of 

YjcAns* 


OFVlrlAI VA. 
Lt'X UP ljul ORTS 

• 

Produce and mS 
nnfactures of the 
United Kingdom 

Foreign and Co 
lonial Merchao 
dize 

total EXI’OIITB 

• 

Pruiluce and Manu¬ 
factures of the Uni 
ted Kingdom Ex- 
l>urtcd 

• 


1810 

£ s 

6,0',8,720 2 

JL s 

S43C>,950 }4 

i * * 

84,078 9 

£ » 
6,521,029 4 

£ A. 

11,776,860 14 

Vai Vf, 1 
inilUKiie of 

5 1 111 * with -V 

^ 1820 

6,395,972 17 

>,708.588 15 

6|,882 12 

6,770,465 7 

9,7'O,206 1 

Treat Ilrltain ^ 

1.1821 

.5,167.014 10 

7,089,441 11 

89,7«1 6 

7,179,222 1« 

10,3(W,713 11 


r IBJ't 

1,033,660 7 

736,325 17 

24,057 17 

760,383 15 

1,423,099 0 

Vaciip, I 

intcInhiM of 

5 tttdt V ith "S 

1820 

1,003*217 8 

5.'fi.2Gl 10 

23,048 11 

• 

584,210 2 

956,069 12 

1 .rest Britain, . 

. 1821 

oet 5i2 5 

577,513 1.3 

30,886 11 

608,406 5 

855,083 4 

• 
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NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New Vessels Boilt —An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount of their 
ToNJfAOE, that were btdlt and registered in the several Ports of the British Empire, in 
the Years ending the 5di January 1819, 1880, and 1821, respectively. 




In the \ 

c-irs ending the 5^h January, 



1819 

-—1 

1820 

1821. 


Veii^lx 

Tonoiigc 

Ve»eJs 

Tonnage 

Vcreels 

Tonnage 

United Kingdoin ... 

75? 

86,748 

777 

89,091 

bl9 

06,691 

[sles, Guernsey, Jers^, and Man • 

9 

316 

20 

1,381 

16 

1,451 

British Plantations ... 

298 

17,302 

328 


170 

9,847 

Total, 

1,059 

104,306 

1,123 

112,173 




Vessels Registered •^■An Account of the Number ^of Vessels, with the Amount of their* 
Tonnage, and the Number c^Men and Boys usually employed in navigating the same, that 
belonged to the several Ports of the.^ British Empire, on the 30th September, in the Years 
1818, J 819, and 1820, respectively ' 



On 30th feept 1818 

__ 

On dOlh Sept 

1819 

On 30th Sept 

03 

o 


Vtbscls 

Tons 

Men 

\e,sc!s 

Tons 

Men 

VC'.stU 

Tons 

Men 

United Kingdom, • 

21,526 

2,426,969 

154,891 

21,501 

2,425,885 

1.55,277 

21,473 

2,412,804 

155,335 

Isles, Oucinsey, Jei 
sey, and Man, . 

498 

25,639 

3,695 

496 

25,712 

3,613 

496 

26,225 

3,775 

British Plantations, 

3,483 


15,121 

3,485 

214,799 

15,488 

3,405 

209,564 

15,304 

Total, . - 

25,507 

2,674,468 

173,607 

25,482 

2,666,396 

ft 

174,378 

25,374 

2,648,593 

174,414 
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VrssELS FMPT OYED IN THF Foblign Tbahe —An Account of the Number of 
Vesaels; -with the Amount of their Tonnaj^e, and the Number of JVfen and Boys 
employed in navigating the same (including^ their repeateil Voyages) that en* 
tered Inwards, and cleared Outwards, at the several Porl^i of the United Kingn > 
dom, from and to all Parts of the World, (exclusive the intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland respectivelj,) during each of the Three Vears ending 
Ath January, 1831. 


I’-ears 

INWARDS 1 

ending 
ith dan 

BBrrrsji asp irtbr 

P 

FOVlISfON 

TOTAl 1 

Ves^eJb 

loos. 

Mon 

Vessote 

Tons. 

Men I 

VebBOlfi 

T<ni« 

Men 

1819— 

• 

13,006 

I,88&,3<>4 

111,880 

6,23(1 

762,457 

41,036 1 

119,236 

2.643,851 

155,816 

1820—. 

11,97* 

1,800,128 


4,215 

542,684 


16,189 

2,351,812 


1821_ 

11,285 

1,608.08(1 


%4T2 

447,611 

27,631 

j 14,757 

2,115,671 

127,95'' 


OUTWARDS. 

11819— 

11,442 

1,715,&W» 

106,6 ll> 

5,400 

734,671 

40,18J 

16,842 

2,450,137 

i4b,791 

1820_ 



97,2«?J 

3,7»S 

556,041 

10,333 

14,045 

2,118,84,. 

127,600 

1821_ 

10,102 

1,549,508 

95,840 


433,328 

34,545 

13,071 

1,982,836 

120,304 
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REPORTS. 


Reports of the Selfct Commit¬ 
tee OF THE House of Commons 
ON THE Foreign Trade of ths 
Country, 

Ftr\i Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to 
consider of the means of Improving 
and Maintaining the Foreign Trade 
of Ike Country .* Ordered to be prints 
ed dth Marc^if 1821* 

The Select Committee appointed to 
consider of the means of mdintaining 
and improving the foreign trade of the 
country* and to report their opinion 
and observations thereupon from tline 
to time to the House; and to whom 
the report relative to the timber trade, 
wbsch was communicated from the 
Lords in the last session of parliament, 
and the several petitions respecting the 
duties ou timber, presented to the 
House in the present session, were se¬ 
verally referred,—'have, pursuant to 
the order of the House, considered the 
matters to them referred, and have 
agreed to the following Report 
¥our Committee have deviated from 
the course which their former report 
appeared to presenbe, and instead of 
proceeding to examine some of tbe 
burthens uat were stated to p^ss with 
considerable weight upon the foreign 
trade of the country generSll^, have 
applied their consideration to that par- 
iticalar branch of U^iivhich emiraces 
the importation of timber from the 


northern states of Europe, and the Bri¬ 
tish colonies in North America. This 
they have done, as well on account of 
that branch having (as appears by a 
report referred to them) already oc¬ 
cupied the attention of a committee of 
the other house of parliament, appoint¬ 
ed for similar purposes , as of the an¬ 
xiety they understand to prevail among 
the commercial and shipping interests, 
connected with the trade m question, 
and the inconvenience of a continued 
suspense in respect to the system which 
parliament may deem it expedient to 
adopt, on the expiration of the existing 
law, which, according to the latest ex¬ 
tension of it, will terminate on the 25th 
of March w the present year. 

In the imposition of the several du¬ 
ties, at present in force, on the impor¬ 
tation of limber, the consideration oF 
the legislature appears to have been 
directi^ to two distinct objects ; firsts 
to the protection and encouragement 
of the wood trade in the British Ame- 
ncan colonies j and secondly, to the 
augmentation of the revenue 

Regarding them in this point of 
view, tho first question that obviously 
preseotedicself was,to the maintenance 
of what part of these duties, if of any, 
the public faith might be supposed to 
be committed. A short reference to Uic 
laws which imposed tbe respective du¬ 
ties, and to tbe ctrcumstmices attend¬ 
ing the periods at which they were im¬ 
posed, has been sufficient to satisfy 
your CommiUee on this head. 

Although the policy of giving en- 
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, couragement to the trade in timber 
from the Bntish Amencan colonies, 
may be inferred to have been previous¬ 
ly entertained, from the acts 3 and 4 
Anne, and 5 Geo. 113 , by which 
bounties upon the export of it were 
granted, it does not appear to have 
been acted upon with much effect be¬ 
fore the year 1809 At that time the 
course of events had placed our rela¬ 
tions with the northern states (from 
whose terntonea our supplies of tim¬ 
ber, as well for domestic as for naval 
purposes, had been chiefly derived) m 
a situation which gave rise to a well- 
founded apprehension, lest the resour¬ 
ces in th§c quarter might entirely cease 
to be available foi the demands of this 
country. 

Under the influence of this appre¬ 
hension, It was deemed advisable by 
parliament to resort to the hitherto ne¬ 
glected, though abundant supplies, to 
be found in our American colonies, and 
by adequate protection to encourage 
the transport of them, to meet the exi¬ 
gency with which we were threatened 
To accomplish this object, a virtual ex¬ 
emption from duty was granted to the • 
timber imported from our Nort|i Ame¬ 
rican possessions, while a large addition 
was made to that levied on timber from 
tfjp north of Europe, first, by the 49th 
Geo. Ill, c 98, and in the ensuing 
year by the 50th, c. 77, by which the 
duties of the preceding year were 
doubled, making the whole duty on 
northern timber, including the tempo¬ 
rary duty imposed in the same years, 
for the support and during the conti¬ 
nuance of the war, amount to 14s. 
8d per load These duties were again 
augmented by an addition of 25 per 
cent to the permanent duties on tim¬ 
ber, in common with all other duties of 
customs, for the express purpose of 
MSisting the revenue. The whole of 
these duties consolidated by the 
59th of the late King, and now amount 


to 31 Bs per load, when imported in 
British^sliipa 

From this statement it will appear, 
that of these duties (however they may 
all alike have operated in the way of 
protection totlie colonial timber trade,) 
a part only can be said to have been 
intended for that purpose ; viz. those 
which were imposed by the acts passed 
avowedly with the object of giving en¬ 
couragement to that trade, amounting 
to 2l U per load, and which may be 
contended to have led to its extension 
by the application of capital, which, 
OKcept for such inducement, would ne¬ 
ver have been so invested With re¬ 
spect to the exemption fioni duty m 
favour of colonial timber, that advan¬ 
tage was originally temporary, and has 
been since continued from time to time 
for limited periods , and although the 
persons concerned in the colonial tim¬ 
ber trade may have had a just expecta¬ 
tion that they should enjoy for a con¬ 
siderable period the advantages afford¬ 
ed them, <a8 well by the exemption 
granted as by the duties imposed by 
the 49ch and 50th Geo 111 ; so far 
from any expectation being held out 
that the encouragement so given had 
been considered by government as per¬ 
manent, or was intended to be indefi¬ 
nitely continued to them, that means 
seem to have been studiously taken to 
produce by explanation a conviction of 
a contrary tendency, and to impress 
them with the assurance, that previous¬ 
ly to the expiration of the existing law, 
the timber trade would be brought 
under consideration of parliament, with 
the view of introducing an alteration 
into the scale of the present duties, 
that should render them more equal 
and more favourable to our uitercoul’se 
with tlm foreigq states with whom it 
was earned on. Your Committee aiKs 
thercfiJre*of opinion, that there la «o- 
thing.whtch precludes the considera¬ 
tion #f these duties^ nor any part of 
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tlwin, which in etnctnesa may not bt 
open to any modification, either in re- 
«pect to the ra|e at which they shall 
continue, or the mode m whicli they 
shall be levied, that parliament, under 
a sense of the public interest, may deem 
u prudent to introduce 

The policy most advantageous to 
the country, as far as theWre supply 
of timber is concerned, would be, to 
obtain It of the best quality, and at the 
lowest pnce, without reference to the 
(quarter from whence it might be de¬ 
rived ; and the course of your Com¬ 
mittee has been to inquire, first. So 
what extent the operation of this po¬ 
licy 18 infringed by the system of du¬ 
ties now in force ; in the next place, 
to examine how far the limits imposed 
on Its operation are sustained by ade¬ 
quate considerations of expediency; 
and lastly, to determine whether, by 
the adoption of any and what altera¬ 
tions, the duties might be rendered, as 
far as circumstances allowed, more con¬ 
sistent with the regard due to the prin¬ 
ciple on which this policy proceeds, 
and generally more beneficial to the 
commercial interests of the D fitted 
Kingdom 

It appears, that previously to the im¬ 
position of the duties in 1809-10, the 
supplies of wood required for the con¬ 
sumption of the country were princi¬ 
pally fufnished by the northern states 
of Europe ; that subsequently to that 
period, a great and gradually increa- 
'Singproportion of its supplies has been 
dtawn from the Biitish North Ameri¬ 
can colonies; that at present the use 
of tAie timber from tbenorth of Europe 
owing to the pnce it bears in compa- 
nson to Amencan timber, is in a great 
measure confined to the higher and 
more valuable descnption of l^ldings, 
and to purposes for which mcreased 
strength in beanng is neceslaiy or de¬ 
sirable , that for leiM substantial build¬ 
ings, find for the ixtfetior purpises to 


which wood is applicable, the Ameri-^ 
can timber and deads have,b«^^|pene*>’ 
rally brought into consuipptkfi | 
although the red pine of Aosarica (of 
which the quantity is relatively small) 
is said by several witneMesto equal 
in quality to the fir from the north of 
Europe, yet the yellow pine, of which 
the great importation consists,» atafindf 
when used is this country, to be 
nor to It, except for particular purpo¬ 
ses and in particular situations, from 
Its supposed greater liabiUty to dry- 
rot, and comparative deficiency •ib 
strength and durability* At the same 
time there la reason to believe, from 
other evidence, that much jirejudice 
subsists on this head, and that in Lan¬ 
cashire, where the yellow |>ine has been 
a longer time in general use than in any 
other part of the kingdom, as well as 
in the neighbourhood of Shields, ita 
qualities are considered as more valua¬ 
ble than they are generally esteemed ; 
and there is repeated testimony, that 
when used in America, both in the 
construction of ships and buildings, it 
has been found to be free from the par- ^ 
ticular defect alluded to, and of a du- 
‘rabilitjt equal to that of the best tim¬ 
ber of Europe. 

The scide of comparative value at¬ 
tached by difierent witnesses to ^he 
wood drawn from each particular coun¬ 
try, will be seen in the evidence of Sir 
R Seppings, Mr HdQand, Mr White, 
Mr Copland, Mr ChurefatU, Mr Smuh, 
Mr Haigh, Mr Belhouse and others, 
to which your Committee it suf¬ 
ficient to refer. 

That the supply wood to meet 
the demands of the British and Insh 
market might be obtained with gseater 
facility and cheapness to tbeiconsumeir 
(if the means of purchasing and trana- 
portmgnt at the lowest rate were the 
only considerations to be attended 
a reference to the accqpert of the chan¬ 
ges of obtamnig and tnuii|ior^Bg |t 
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fhjm tlie northern ports of Europe, in¬ 
dependent of the duty, will leave no 
doubt ; 4nd althoiij^h, under the pres¬ 
sure df the duty, the demands of the 
country for superior purposes may 
have been such as to lead to the im- 
poi tation to a certain amount of tim¬ 
ber from the Baltic, it yet must be 
obvious, that while this duty bears 
upon It with its present weight, it is 
to those higher purposes alone to which 
that species of timber can be applica¬ 
ble?, and that a great proportion of 
wood of an inferior quality must be 
forced into consumption, both in avow¬ 
ed* substitution for the superior timber 
in buildings, which thereby become 
less solid and lasting , and in a fraudu¬ 
lent application of it, when that of a 
superior kind has been contracted for, 
which, according to the evidence, if 
practised, can be with difficulty de¬ 
tected , expedients of this nature would 
probably not be resorted to, if the dif- 
tcrcnce of priCc were reduced, and the 
iiidutPinent to prefer the American 
wood were less powerful It appears, 
too, by the admission of some of the 
principal dealers, that the diffemnce is 
at piesent such as to be prejudicial to 
tlfb. trade itself, and to bring into the 
maidect from the colonies an excessive 
quantity of timber of a very inferior 
description, both in point of quality 
and preparation, and that some altera¬ 
tion of the duty, calculated to ap¬ 
proximate the relative prices of the 
timber from the north and from the 
American colonies, would be desirable, 
if only to coniine the supply of the 
market to a more carefully selected 
and better prepared commodity In 
addition to these inconveniences, the 
amount of the duty levied on Baltic 
timber, and the increased price \vhich, 
under the c^eration of that duty, the 
Amencan timGtmmust have borne,may 
be considered as a bounty paid by the 
consumers of the united kingdom fur 
VOL. XIV. PART n. 


the benefit of the North American co¬ 
lonies, and the supportrof the superflu¬ 
ous shipping, to which the transport 
of their wood is said to afford the only 
employment. 

The prudential considerations by 
which the application of the same prin¬ 
ciple appear to have been limited, are, 
the danger incident to want of compe¬ 
tition, from the exclusion of colonial 
timber, and from a reliance for our 
supplies on a single source; the possi¬ 
ble failure of supply from the north of 
Europe, in a moment of necessity; the 
mmntenance and employment of our 
shipping, and the effect that might be 
produced on the various interests con¬ 
nected with our American tiade, and 
the capital embarked in the establish¬ 
ments for carrying it on The same 
prudential considerations, in the opi¬ 
nion of your Committee, at present 
forbid any recommendation on their 
part, tending entirely to takeaway the 
legislative protection hitherto enjoyed 
by the colonial trade; but, as the ex¬ 
tent of that protection is admitted on 
almost all hands to exceed the neces¬ 
sary bounds, they have directed their 
attention to ascertain to what amount 
that protection, and in what tnode, 
should be prospectively continued 
In so far as any alteration intj^oduced 
is favouidble to foreign trade, it must 
have a tendency to pioducean increa¬ 
sed importation from the north of 
Europe, and thereby possibly to in¬ 
duce an increased demand from that 
quarter for the manufactures of Great 
Bntain j and your Committee are in¬ 
clined to believe, that an increased de¬ 
mand would be the result, as well froqn 
the desire for British manufactures 
that IS Ba|ft strongly to prevail in those < 
countries -jis from llie extent to which 
the exp^t of them has bet ii maintain¬ 
ed, notwithstanding the burthens im¬ 
posed ^ the importation ^ this im¬ 
portant branch of their produce into 
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the Uuitvd Kingdom. Your Commit- 
tee do not think it imprObablC) that a 
diminution of the export of wood from 
the British North American colonies 
might, on the other hand, be experi¬ 
enced , some diromulion, as far as the 
tiade IS concerned, would be desirable, 
and indeed can hardly fail to take place, 
tven independent of any alteration of 
duties, owing to the excess beyond the 
consumption of the country, to which 
the importation has been, by peculiar 
Circumstances, recently cnlaiged. Tkc 
causes to which we may attribute tMis 
(xctss, arc, m part, the prolonged ex¬ 
pectation of an alteration in the rate of 
duties, combined with the desne to 

V akc advantage of the time the present 
law may continue, and to anticipate 
ilie impending change by the greatest 
possible previous importation ; and in 
part, to the amount of shipping (great¬ 
ly exceeding the actual demands of our 
I ommcrcc,) which has been thrown out 
of employment by the conclusion ot 
the war, and other cucumstances, and 
which has been since engaged in thia^ 
biatich of trade, nut so much because 
ihc employment was attended with ad- 

V intage, as because it was preferable to 
the vessels lying entirely idle, ineuiinig 
o pease, and deteriorating in value 

As opr Intel course with the' northern 
oites trust be liable to be influtnccd 
by the fhietuations of political events , 
aud as the exclusion from their ports, 
which has been onct experienced, may 
.it some futui t period recur, youi Com- 
•ry;iet aic apprehensive, that the con- 
^e’quentesof any ineasuie that might 
have the cflect of placing our depen- 
dt ncc for a supply of timber exclusive¬ 
ly on those countnea, might become 
»ventually the occasion of wnous po¬ 
litical inconvenience and dsnVer ; and 
1 y tin exclusion of competition, pos- 
sibl) del'at the expectation If com- 
piidtue cheapness to the cojisumeis 
<'f tins eouiiti y 

Tl'c alatms repreflented in the peti¬ 


tions from the shipping interest in va¬ 
rious quarters, which nave been rc fer- 
red by llie House to your Committee, 
appear to proceed on a presumption of 
the necessarily destructive effects of 
any alteration made in the existing du¬ 
ties, a measure which is accordingly 
deprecated with eorrespondingearnest- 
ness. Your Committee feel the respect 
due to an interest so important to the 
power and safety of the country ; and 
if all the weight is not given to the re¬ 
presentations of the petiiioncis which 
they may expect, it is because the 
alarms expressed in them appear to be 
earned to excess, and the objects 
sought, not conducive to the g* ueral 
commercial interests of tjie kingdom, 
xn which their own must be insej>ara- 
bly involved 

YourCommittce see no reason what¬ 
ever to imagine, that the alteration 
v»hich they have in contemplation, 
would be attended with the tfflct of 
depriving the Amcncan colonici ot 
then due participation in the benefitb 
ot the wood trade, although tt might’ 
have a moderate and temporary ten- 
dcncyHo the reduction of the impoita- 
tions from thence, and so far may, iii 
the fiist tiHtance, and for a given .pe¬ 
riod, aJFcct the interests of the skip, 
owners In fact, the interest of the 
ship-owners is the one most concerned 
in the piescnt question, while thht of 
the colonics themsc'lvcs, important as 
it IS, IS still a compiratively subordi¬ 
nate one Your Committee fully con¬ 
cur in the wisdom of that policy wdiiefi 
has rendered the British shipping a fa¬ 
vourite object of the attention aud vi¬ 
gilance of parliament; but they Cannot 
It el, that, beyond the extent which may 
be rationally deemed essential to tffe 
safety *and defence of the country, 
every otlici consideration is to be sa- 
criliced to that objet t<fST that it is con¬ 
sistent with the public welfare, that 
the care due to the intercbt’s of our 
inei ehaiitsand manufactuii rs andCvcry 
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regard to our foreign commercial rela- 
tionS; should be foregone, for the pur* 
pose of supporting by artificial means 
a mcicantile manne in a state of mag¬ 
nitude, at which It has arrived from 
accidental causes alone, and which is 
neither conducive to the commercial 
prosperity, nor essential to the political 
security of the nation , and in which 
(unless by the opening of new sources 
of employment, or the extension of 
those existing,) the regular trade of 
the country is incapable of maiutaimug 
It, Of this, the great depreciation 
which all property in shipping is re- 
piesenled to have undergone, appears 
to your Committee to fui nish suf^ient 
pi oof 

The degree in which the shipping 
may be affected by any change that is 
adopted, must depend upon the indu- 
eiicc w'hich such change is likely to 
have in reducing the export of wood 
from the colonies From the evidence 
of persons conveisant in the uses to 
^ which wood IS applied, your Commit¬ 
tee collect, that for mauj of those uses* ’ 
the wood imported from An^gnca is 
cither mdiopensable, or prefeiable, or 
aei^ood, or nearly so, as that brought 
frmn the north of Europe In refer¬ 
ence to the first description, aie men¬ 
tioned masts foi ships of large dimen¬ 
sions, both ships of war, and the more 
valuable description of merchant-men, 
which can only be found in our North 
Ameiican colonies, and which must 
therefore form a considerable article of 
import into this country under almost 
any state of duties To the second, all 
articles in which facihty of working, 
and an extensive surface and freedom 
from knots, are required, and to what¬ 
ever extent pine timber for these pur¬ 
poses IS employed, the Amtncab wood, 
even,at cquah'^ccs, would have a pre¬ 
ference. To the last, the application 
to all infenor purposes, as for packiug- 
cliests, and vaiious objects iii the inte- 
iior of houses, or in situations where 


It has the benefit of a/ree circulation 
of air ; for such uses it may be fairly 
supposed, and indeed it is more than 
once admitted, (that the cousidciation 
of mere cheapness would cast the ba¬ 
lance in favour of the«producc of our 
American provinces 

The aggregate of these applications 
of timber, form a very considerable 
proportion of the general consumption 
of the country ; and it appears to youi 

S iimmittee, that it would require somc- 
ing little short of equality in point 
of* pi ice with those of the Baltic, to 
exclude the timber and deals of the 
British colonics from importation for 
these purposes Nor must it be for¬ 
gotten that the experience, obtained 
withm the last few years, of the quab- 
ties and value of the Amencan wood, 
which has had the effect of removing 
much of the prejudice that prevailed 
against it, in so far must probably have 
contributed to induce a permanent ex¬ 
tension of Its consumption 

By the estimate of some of the wit¬ 
nesses, the excess of supply of Ameri¬ 
can pine bejond the demand, is stated 
to beat pu^ciitconsiderable,msomuch 
that a heavy loss is incurred by theim- 
portc.'s. This circumstance, even un¬ 
der the existing duties, cannot fail to 
lead to a reduction in its futuR; impor¬ 
tation, and of course to a diminution 
of employment, in the same degree, of 
the shipping engaged in the trade. If 
the effect of an alteration of duty 
should for a time increase the demand 
for northern timber, it must also*un- 
doubtedly tend to a similar consequence, 
not bkely to be more than partially 
counterbalanced bv a corresponding 
increase deman(^ for British shipping 
in the tmde with t}>e north of Europe, 
ft om t w ports of which a smaller num¬ 
ber of Vessels mzy be sufficient for an 
equal amount of importation. 

By i diminution of the ofimand from 
America, the capital invested in saw¬ 
mills and establishments lu those colo- 
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nteSj stated at 1,'50,000/ may te liable 
to some injury It must be recollected, 
however, that the advantage given to 
the American colonial £rade, on^uhich 
these establisbment8<.were founded, has 
already extended beyond the period on 
which those engaged in it had any 
right to calculate, and having specu¬ 
lated on their own views of public po¬ 
licy, they can have no just ground of 
complaint, in the event of parliament 
taking a different view of what that po¬ 
licy requires, and subjecting these du¬ 
ties to some modification beyond the 
expectation which they had formed 

To the Canadian piopriety, the prin¬ 
cipal value of the timber trade appears 
to consist in the employment it affords 
to the persons concerned in agriculture 
and their servants, during a certain pe¬ 
riod of the yeai, in conveying the wood 
from the places where it has been fell¬ 
ed, to the places from which it is to be 
conveyed to the ports of export; while 
the part of the business which belongs 
to cutting and rafting, is in many in¬ 
stances performed by axe-men passing 
from the United States for this pur¬ 
pose, who are understood to be more 
expert m these operations than the la¬ 
bourers of the British territories. 

If what has been stated by your 
Committee leads them to expect some 
diminution of the export of the Ame¬ 
rican colonies, from a change in the 
scale of existing duties, they have al¬ 
so reason to believe that it is only by 
a temporary restraint of that expoit 
tbih. the character of the wood is like¬ 
ly to be improved, and its value even¬ 
tually increased; such a diminution, 
therefore, is in itself by no means, m 
the contemplation o^ your Committee, 
a sufficient ground of objectiln on the 
part of the colonies to an;f iteration 
that may be proposed, unless i^e such 
an alteration as shall be calculated ex- 
tensivcly tu exclude from cons^ption 
the timber of the North American co¬ 
lonies, and transfer the trade to fo¬ 


reigners Within certain "limits, the 
trade of the colonies of Great Britain 
has a just claim to encouragement 
and support from the mother country; 
and to such claim your Committee are 
anxious to give full weight It is not, 
however, a q^nestioa whether this en¬ 
couragement and support should be 
given or withholden ; but admittuig it 
to be due, to what extent it should be 
earned, in justice to other interests, 
which have also their peculiar claims 
to attention, and which are, in the opi¬ 
nion of your Committee, also deeply 
involved in this discussion. On t}ic 
fair regard shown to foreign Countries, 
the extent of our commerce with them 
may depend , and in providing with too 
much partiality for the interests con¬ 
nected with the trade to and from our 
American colonies, we may put in ha¬ 
zard all those still more extensive in¬ 
terests that art engaged in the export 
to those countries which aie directly 
concerned in the timber trade, (if not 
of our foieign trade generally,) by- 
such a proof of deliberate picference 
of a pjpiciple of restriction, as the rule 
of our commercial policy 

In iraintaining the onginaA duty im¬ 
posed expressly for the purpose o^en- 
couragement to the North American 
ti ade, it cannot be contended that every 
claim on public faith is not fully satis¬ 
fied. In point of expediency, how¬ 
ever, and in consideration of the inte¬ 
rests involved, your Committee are 
disposed to think it may be allowed to 
go even something farther in favour of 
the colonies. The difference creatid 
by duty on timber amounts at present 
to 3/ per ioad, if, by the effect 
of the alteration, that should be redu- 
to 2/ 5s , which would leave a protec¬ 
tion, after providing for thue ordini^fy 
difference in freight, iiMhe actuaj Sctl- 
ing price of the respLCtive deSi riptions 
of timber, of 11 lO^ per load in fa¬ 
vour of the imports of our Noith Ame¬ 
rican provinces, your Committee caiir 
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not but think, in recommending such is given*in a paper added in the Ap- 
a dT^Porcnce, they shall at least be free pendix, and la the evidence of two of 
from the charge of not having suffi- the witnesses , when it appears to have 
cicntly listened to the pretensions of been, according to the remarks of one 
the parties whose interests are involved of thcAn, in a neural and healthy state, 
in the colonial trade, and tendered as when a fair competition existed, when 
great sacrifice on the part of the coun- the prejudice entertained against Arne- 
try, both to the shipping and the co- rican timber seemed to be on the de« 
tomes, as they can persuade them- dine, and the demand for it augment- 
selves the House will be disposed to ing T^e relative pnee was, at this 
sanction At this rate of difference, period, a5out or nearly three to foui, 
it^ppears to your Committee, a fairer If which has recently been reduced to 
competition will be given to foreign ome-half, owing to the unnatural situ- 
produce, and a freedom of choice, atipn into which the market has been 
(which, under the piesent relative brought by excessive importations, 
pAces, can haidly be said to exist), produced by the various circumstances 
will be secured to the consumers, which, at the present moment, have 
between the descriptions of wood contributed to disturb the channels, 
brought from the resjiecttve points of and change the character of the trade 
supply, while a certain and large pro- Your Committee next proceeded to 
pot tion of the consumption of the uni- consider, in what mode that alteration 
ted kingdom will be assured to the of duty should be effected, whether by 
American colonies, m the applications reduction of duty on Baltic timber, ty 
of their timber to those uses for which an imposition of duty on American^ or 
its qualities and comparative price must by a combination of both ; and the re^ 
give It a preference suit of their consideration has been, a 

Howcvertheteiidencyofthecvidence preference of the last mode of produ- 
gentrally may be, to recommend an al- cing the relative approximation they 
tcration in the duties, tosuch an Smount have recommended, in the prices of the 
as may prove a corrective to the trade, respective descriptions of timber, by 
mlhout impamiig matcnally the con- the imposition of 10s. on the Ameri- 
surffptioQ of the American timber , a can timber, and a corresponding reduc- 
considerable variety of opinion was ex- tion from the duty on that igvportcu 
pressed by the witnesses examined, as from the north of Europe This they 
to the extert to which an alteration of conceiv%to be most effectual to pro- 
the existing duty may be carried, with- dace the advantages they have in con- 
out danger to the fair demand for the templation, by removing the exccs- 
produce of our American colonies, sive uicquality of the present system. 
Amidst the different opinions given, facilitatmg our intercourse with /o- 
it was difficult for your Committee to reign nations, and marking our desire, 
determine the pi ecise amount by which as far as circumstances will permit, to 
the relative difference between the co- adoptmore liberal principles than thasq 
lonial timber, and that from the north- by whiclyiur commerce with them has 
ern states, should he reduced ;^and in been hit|^rto governed 
filling upon t they Have not only The^atc of the duty on deals wiH 
tiken that sugn as a point between the not, in me opinion of your Committee, 
extrt-mes, but have been influenced by allow same degree of relative re- 
a icftreuce to the accounts of the roar- ductioi) to be apphqd to ifr.vvhich has 
ket in several years, and particularly been recommended/or that on timhn 
iq 1817, 1818, and 1819, as il The rate of Auty on long deals at 
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prcient conuderably'belaw that 
on timber, whilst on those of short 
lengths it rather exceeds it. In what 
principle this distinction in favour ol 
deals, as compared with timber rn the 
log, onginated, you? Comnuttec arc at 
a loss to discovO:, and are averse to re¬ 
commend a continuance of it, at least 
to Its present extent. They feel, how¬ 
ever, considerable difficulty m propo¬ 
sing to equalize the duty on timber 
and deals, which, if effected by a re¬ 
duction of the duty on timber, must 
be attended with a large sacrifice 6f 
revenue, and if by an addition 'to 
that on deals, might tend ip some 
measure rather to impair than assist 
the foreign trade of the kingdom, 
by the effect it would have on the 
exports of wood from those states, 
of which deals form the greatest 
proportioru This, in the opinion of 
your Committee, precludes the ap- 
phcation of a rule of strict equality to 
deals and to timber; but it appears to 
them, that while the amount of duty 
on timber is reduced lu the degree pro¬ 
posed, a small increase ou deals of large 
dimeosions will in some measure les¬ 
sen the distinction, at least as far as 
that class of deals is concerned. On 
the shorter deals, they recommend 
some reduction of duty, less with re¬ 
ference to the manner in which the du¬ 
ty at present bears upon this descrip¬ 
tion of deals in comparison with tim¬ 
ber, than in consideration of the dif¬ 
ference in the quantity of wood con¬ 
tained ID a given number of deals of 
the larger and smaller dimensions, 
which seems to call, in respect of the 
latter, for a more favourable assess¬ 
ment. Another alteration ^Inch has 
• suggested itself to your Co^ittee, is 
one that has reference to di^aftiendst on 
which a comparative low OUty has 
been hitherto levied, in ordeF to ac- 
commodatu the ship-owner m .broken 
stowage this indulgence has been 
found to lead to great abuse in cover¬ 


ing the introduction of timber of this 
description as cargo, (a practice never 
contemplated,) to an extent most in¬ 
jurious to the revenue. They there¬ 
fore submit the propriety of confining 
the length of this class of deals to six 
feet, and making a moderate reduction 
in duty to wluch they are at present 
liable. 

In consequence of the report refer¬ 
red to them, the mode of levying the 
duty on deals and wood of the otlier 
denominations, under which it is im¬ 
ported into this country, according to 
the cubic measure, has been an object 
of jfour Committee’s examination , and 
although the reduction of them all to 
their cubical contents in assessing the 
duty, seems, on the first view of it, 
the most easy, as well as the moat 
equitable, principle that could be 
adopted, your Committee have found 
reasons in suppoit of continuing the 
existing mode (both as a matter of 
convenience, and as producing a de¬ 
gree of equality between the countries 
by which our importations of wood 
, are furnished,) sufficient to prevent 
their p.oposing to the House to relin¬ 
quish It. in presei ving the mode, how¬ 
ever, they are of opinion, that an ifh- 
provement may be intioduced int<F>the 
scale now in .use, by admitting a gra¬ 
dation of duty betiveen tlie deal-ends 
and deals of the largest class, which. 
It appears to your Committee, would 
attain more effectually that advantage 
by which the existing mode of levying 
the duty is chiefly recommended 

Your Committee have abstained 
from entering, in this leport, into de¬ 
tails upon the subject of batten^, oak- 
plank» staves, deck-plank, paling- 
boards, masts, spars, and the otlicr 
various* denominations under which 
timber is imported, to which their at¬ 
tention has been directed The duties 
on these will be influenced by those on 
the more important ai tides, and will 
make a uccessary part of any measure 
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tdat may^ereaftei^be eubmitted to the 
House. 

7 he policy of a legislative preference 
being given to the importation of tim¬ 
ber in the log, and the discouragement 
of the importation of deals, seems to 
your Committee very douHcful, both 
•because they arc of opinion that any 
advantage to be expected from the ctm- 
version of timber into deals in this 
country, will nut be sufficient to com¬ 
pensate for the corresponding disad¬ 
vantage to the general consumer, (to 
whom the deals would come with a 
considerable increase of cost,) and bc- 
iSmsL It is founded on a principle of 
exclusion, which they are most averse 
to 5CC In ought ^jnto operation in any 
new instance, without the wairant of 
some evident and great political expe¬ 
diency 

Yoin Committee have discovered, 
in the accounts before them, that the 
protective duty in favour of British 
shipping has been made to operate in 
dilFcrtiit degrees on the importation of 
wood of different descriptions, varying 
from two and a half to five per cent, 
and in some unimportant instances fall¬ 
ing below, as in others considerably 
exceeding these rates, on the value of 
tMb particular article imported; for 
this inequality, which introduces much 
pcipkxity into the collectioiT of the 
duty, there does not appear to be any 
sufficient reason, and they therefore 
submit to the consideration of the 
House, the propnety of making the 
same duty attach on all importations 
of wood in foreign ships alike, and that 
the amount of difference between the 
importation in the foreign ship, and 
that 111 the British ship, should be fix¬ 
ed for the future at five per cent. 

One only fartlier recommendation 
has bugges^d Itself to your Comirat- 
tce, which, in concluding tlieir report, 
tliey are desiroub of offenng tb the 


House.* It has appealed in the evu- 
deoce, that a great proportimi of the 
timber which is imported from the 
province of Canada, is the growth of 
the United Stdtes, and has been per¬ 
mitted to be received into that pro¬ 
vince free from dut/, and has from 
thence been exported to the united 
kingdom, with all the benefits and 
immunities conceded to the produce of 
the British territory To obviate the 
objection to which this practice ap¬ 
pears to your Committee to be liable, 
fhey are of opinion, that with every 
exportation of timber from the Biitish 
provinces in Noi th America, a certi* 
licatc of Its being the produce cf those 
provinces should be required, and that 
timber imported without such certi¬ 
ficate should be hereafter charged with 
the same rate of duty as would be pay¬ 
able on it, if imported directly from a 
foreign state. 

In submitting the result of what has 
occui red to them lu the course of their 
inquiry into this importantsubject, your 
Committee have only to add, tliat in 
the recommendations which they htvc 
tendered, it has been their endc^,votir. 
to the utmost ol their power, to con¬ 
ciliate the claims of adverse interests, 
and the contending conbideraUons ot 
policy that demanded th( ii attention 
If what they propose falls hUort of a 
lecurience to those sound principle^ 
by which all commerce ought to be 
regulated, they trust it will appear to 
the House, that they bavt proceeded 
as far as, under present circumstqpccs, 
IS consistent with an equitable rcgaid 
to the protection due to oxtcnsive in¬ 
terests that have grown up iindexaii 
establfsl^d system, and which must be 
deeply^ffected*by any material and 
suddetf oliangc to which that system u 
mibje^ed. 

Man,hi 1821 
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Second Report, ordered to be 
PRINTED 18th May, 1821 

The Select Committee appoinled to 
consider of the xneaAs of maintaining 
and improving the Foreign Trade of 
the countrv, and to report their opi¬ 
nion and observations thereupon from 
time to time to the House j—have, 
pursuant to the order of the House, 
considered the matters to them refer¬ 
red, and have agreed to the followingk 
Report^ ‘ 

From the period of their submitting 
to the House their last report, the at¬ 
tention of your Committee has been 
directed to the commerce of the uni¬ 
ted kingdom with India and China, 
and the trade between those countries 
and other parts of the world* The ad¬ 
vanced state of thd public business, 
and the additional evidence yet to be 
received, before they can consider 
themselves as having completed their 
investigation into that branch of their 
inquiry, afford them no expectation 
of being able to produce a report, em¬ 
bracing a general view of the subject, 
in sufficient time to admit of any mea¬ 
sure being founded upon it, and recei¬ 
ving the ^approbation of Parliament 
previously to the close of the session 

It has, however, occurred to your 
Committee, m the course of their in¬ 
quiry, that there are some branches of 
the trade, in reference to which farther 
facilities may be afforded, with great 
advantage to the interests of British 
commerce and nat^gation ; and that 
such facilities cannot be delayed to a 
future year, without the nsk losing 
nwich of the benefioid ifesull^hich, 
at the present time, may be ^xjtected 
from them This impression tS 
cd rather upon general principle^ and 
circumstances« of general notoriety,' 
than upon any particular evident ad¬ 


duced before your Committee, how¬ 
ever the tendency of that evidence 
may have been farther to establish the 
expediency of the measures about to* 
be proposed. 

In adverting to the peculiar system 
of laws by which the trade of the East 
Indies 18 regulated, the House cannot 
but observe, that the su^ects of fo¬ 
reign nations, whether European or 
American, are in possession of privi¬ 
leges far more extensive than those 
which are enjoyed by his Majesty’s 
subjects generally, and grcatci, as to 
many branches of circuitous and fo¬ 
reign trade, than have been accorded 
to the East India Company itself To 
relieve the commerce and shipping ol 
this country from a situation of such 
comparative disadvantage, (for thecon- 
tinuance of whicli your Committee can 
discover no sufficient reason,) they feel 
the expediency of some tneasure, the 
principle of which may be, to allow 
British subjects, as well pnvate traders 
as the East India Company, to carry 
on every sort of traffic between India 
and foreign countries, (with the ex¬ 
ception the trade in tea, and that 
with the united kingdom and the 
British colonies, with which they dd 
not propose any interference,) whi^ 
foreigners are nuw capable of carrying 
osk; and have, therefore, come to the 
following resolution, which they sub¬ 
mit to the House —- 

Resolved, ** That it is expedient to 
permit his Majesty’s subjects to carry 
on trade and traffic, directly and cir¬ 
cuitously, between any ports within 
the limits of the East India Company’s' 
charter, (except the dominions of the 
Emperor of China,) and any port or 
ports beyond the limits of the said 
charter, belonging to any state or * 
countries in aiBity with hu Maiesty* 

imh Ma^f 1S21. 
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^£ast India Tbaps. 

Report relatvoe to tlte Trade mlh the 
£asl Indies and China^ from the 
iSelfvt Committee of the Home tff 
LtOidSf apjwtnlcd to inqmreinto the 
means oj extendmg anu securing the 
Foreign Trade of th^ Comiiy^ and 
to revolt to the House .—^Ordered 
to bejt^nnted lUh Apnlt 1822» 

*By'the Lords Committees appoint¬ 
ed a Select Committee to inquire into 
the means of extending and secunng 
the Foreign Trade of the country, and 
to report to the House; and to whom 
were referred the Minutes of the Evi¬ 
dence taken before the Select Com¬ 
mittee appointed in the last Session of 
Parliament for the like purpose ; and 
also the several Petitions, Papers, and 
Accounts which had been referred to 
that Committee ; and also the several 
Petitions presented in the present Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament on the subject of 
'Foreign Trade 

OnDbRED TO EbFOBT, •• 

That the Committee have met, and 
Mhjre proceeded in the inquiry, which 
had beep entered upon by the said 
Committee appointed in the last ses¬ 
sion of Parliamept, into the state 
Bntish commerce with Asia, including 
as well that which is earned on with 
the terntonal possessions of the ho¬ 
nourable East India Company, as that 
with the independent States in the 
same part of the globe. ^ 

In the conduct of this inquiry, the 
Committee have not thought tt neces¬ 
sary to direct their attention to the 
commeraal qoiuxms of,the East India 
Company, as administered by the Conrt 
of Dnrectovs, with a view to the inte¬ 
rests, b'<Rh political and hnancial, of 
that corporate body, fartli^ thuR wks 
ueccsbary to elucidate the picsent state 


and future prospects of free trade, ^s 
adjected by existing regulations. . 

This subject, therefore, naturally 
divides Itself according to the tanous 
restrictions to which dihcrcuc descrip¬ 
tions of c.qmmerce' in these regions are 
now subjected by law }.that to the ter¬ 
ritorial possessions oFithe Company 
being carried on by licence only from 
the Company ; that to other parts of 
Southern Asia, (China excepted,) and 
to the islands or the Indian ocean, by 
Itrence frpm the Board of Control; 
that to China being entirely prohibit- 
cd'to all British vessels but those iii 
the actual employment of the East In¬ 
dia Company, and the whole trade cop- 
fined to ships of a certain fixed amount 
of tonnage. 

The trade which is earned on by 
licence with the territories of the East 
India Company, is confined to the pre¬ 
sidencies of Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, and the port of Penang,— 
Some inconveniences and injury to in,! 
dividuals are stated to have arisen 
where circumstances have made it de¬ 
sirable to change the destination of 
\ essels from one of these ports to ano¬ 
ther, after their arrival in the East, m 
consequence of the delay attendant 
upon obtaining a permission to do so 
from the local government I'his, in¬ 
deed, may be obviated by dbtauiing 
licences including the above-named 
ports generally, which have been 
sometimes applied for, and do not ap¬ 
pear to have been icfusid But the 
system of requiring licences does not 
appear to be attended with and pUblic 
benefit; and a fee is efiarg^d for each 
of them. ^ 

A moiy^terial advantage might 
probabiyaccrue \p the free trader fro^ 
being csrmitted to trade with ot)^ 
ports on the coasts of Coro¬ 
mandeland Malabar, where the Com¬ 
pany have already collectors of the 
customs esiablisiied, wlio thight eficc- 
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t^ttliy counteract an tUrcit. trade ; 
whereby a wider field of adventure 
may be opened, and an additional sti> 
mulus to commercial intercourse af¬ 
forded to the native inhabitant*. It 
would, however, be* necessary w this 
case to providc'by regulations, which 
It could not be difficult to e^abhsh, 
against any abuse of this extension of 
privilege by British vessels carrying 
on the coasting trade, in which there 
is every reason to believe they might 
successfully compete vith the native 
ships, which have hitherto been cons^. 
dcred as enjoying a monopoly of tKat 
trade, of which the East India Com¬ 
pany could not reasonably be expect¬ 
ed to deprive their subjects, as long as 
they are precluded from cairymg on 
the diiect trade to Europe in India- 
butlt vessels. It must be observed, 
however, that the coasting trade is 
now open to vessels of other nations, 
those of the United States not being 
excluded from it, and instances have 
been stated to the Committee m which 
the Portuguese flag has been allowed 
to pass from one port to another car- 
rying on trade, from which British 
European ships are excluded 

'fbe Commsttce cannot dismiss this 
branch of the subject without obser¬ 
ving, that although it is difficult, from 
the gicat fluctuation which the free 
trade to the Peninsula of India has ex¬ 
perienced since It has been admitted 
upon the tci ms of the renewed char¬ 
ter granted to the East India Com¬ 
pany in 1813, to estimate fairly the 
precise amount of its increase, it must 
be admitted that its progress has been 
such as to indicate,that n^ithera power 
to purchase, nor a disposition to use 
commodities of Euxopean nanufac- 
.ture, IS wanting in the nativ^Aof Bri¬ 
tish India, whilst the vmnute&novr- 
ledgc of the wants and wisheSTi^ the 
tUhabitants, acquired by a direct inter¬ 
course with this countrv, would na¬ 
turally lead to a still farther augmen¬ 


tation of our exports. The great »n- 
creased consumption cannot be suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for by the demand 
of the European residents, the number 
of whom does not materially vary; and 
it appears to have been much the great¬ 
est m any articles calculated for the 
general use of the natives. That oi 
the cotton manufactures of this coun¬ 
try alone, is stated, since the first open¬ 
ing of the trade, to have been aug¬ 
mented from four to five-fold Apd 
the taste of the natives for such arti¬ 
cles may not improbably have becU 
created in some instances, and extended 
m others, by that very glut in the 
market, which has doubtless, by its 
excess and consequent lowering ot 

{ iriccs, frequently defeated the specu- 
ations of private merchants. The va¬ 
lue ot the merchandize exported from 
Great Britain to India, which amount¬ 
ed in the year 1815 to 870,177/, 
had, in the year 1819, increased to 
3,052,74'!/ ; and although the market 
appears then to have been so far over¬ 
stocked as to occasion a diminution ot 
nearly one-half in the exports of the 
foUowwfg year (1820,) that diminu¬ 
tion appears to have taken place more 
m the articles intended for the cMi- 
sumpUon of Europeans than of fia- 
tives } and the trade is now stated to 
the Committee by the best-informed 
persona to be reviving When the 
amount of population, and the ex¬ 
tent of country over which the con¬ 
sumption of these articles is spread, 
are considered, it is obvious that every 
facility which can^ consistent with tlic 
political interest and security of the' 
Company’s dominions, be given tb the 
piivate trader for the distribution of 
his exports, by incrtasing the number 
of poinfs at which he may have the 
option of touching in pursuit of a mar¬ 
ket, cannot fail to proraoce a more 
ready and extensive demand 

If the restriction of trade to vessels 
of the burden of 350 tons and up- 
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wards, in all seas and countries within 
the limits of the East India Company's 
charter, has ahy tendency to check 
the operations ot the private trader in 
a direct commerce with the dominions 
of the East India Company, it can 
hardly fail to operate atm more as an 
impediment to hiS exertions in seeking 
new channels of commerce^ or extend¬ 
ing those which already exwt with 
other gauntries and islands in the same 
]gart of the globe. Here a field, in a 
great measure new, would be opened 
by the free admission to trade or ves¬ 
sels of a smaller burthen. It is stated 
to the Committee, by persons who 
have been most interested m forming 
a correct opinion upon the subject, 
that in a trade with the native powers 
in tne Gulph of Persia, along the Red 
Sea, and on the eastern coast of Africa, 
<is well as with the islands and coun¬ 
tries to the eastward of the Company's 
dominions in Asia, small vessels would 
be employed in preference to large, 
from the nature of the navigation, and 
the great value and small bulk of some 
of the articles, as well as the descrip¬ 
tion of inaikets where suah trade 
would be carried on. Some apprehen- 
fiipn, indeed, has been stated to exist, 
that vessels of that description might 
be exposed to frequent depredations 
from pirates, who infest those seat; 
but It doe^ not appear that theie is 
any difference in the rate of insurance 
required from large and small ships, 
if there is a risk, however, the piivate 
merchant might safely be left to consi¬ 
der how far It applies to his particular 
case; while the American trade in 
those teas, which is carried on as well 
in vessels below as above the burden 
of 350 tons, is not stated at any time 
to have suffered materially fVom such 
dangers* It may be remarked, that al- 
tbougS^? native governtaeats of In¬ 
dia have been generally supposed to be 
unfavourable upon system to foreign 
commerce, no recent uistaucc of such 


disposition has been adduced, t||e 
French, on the contrasy, are stated to 
have been remarkably successful la 
some recent attempts to open a com- 
merciil intercourse with Cochin Chi¬ 
na ; and the recedt knowledge which 
hi^ been acquired of she maimers and 
habits of the inhabitants in some of 
the islands of the Malay race, leads to 
a much more favourable opinion of 
therr character and aptitude for civil 
and commercial intercourbe than was 
previously entertained 
• The maintenance of a free port, 
elfgibly situated amongst the Indian 
islands under British protection, which 
the magnitude of our establishments 
in that quarter of the globe may en¬ 
able us to support at much less ex¬ 
pense than any ocher nation, may be 
attended with the greatest benefit to 
commerce and civilization. The im¬ 
portance of such a station, and the 
quick perception of its advantages, 
formed by the native traders in that 
part of the globmay Le estimated 
by the rapid nse of the port of Sinca- 
pore, during the year that it has been 
in the possession ot the British go¬ 
vernment, and opened for the purposes 
of general tiade. The population, 
which had before scarcely amounted 
to 200 souls, in three months increa¬ 
sed to not less than 3000, an'& now ex¬ 
ceeds 10,000 in the whole—-while 173 
sail of vessels of different dcsciiptious 
arrived and sailed in the course of the 
first two months 

The commerce with China is ear¬ 
ned on by the East India Comj^any, 
m whom ihe sole and exclusive right 
of trading jjspth the ports of that em¬ 
pire, asy^Ilas the sole and excluave 
right of trading and trafficking ui tea 
to and ^rom all the islands and porrts 
betWen the Cape of Good Hope and 
Strans of Magellan, is now vested by 
law The value and qxtent of this 
trade has naturally attrdbted the at¬ 
tention of the private merchant; and 
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aUhougnh K could not be contemplated 
tnQt the East India Company Vould 
Vffllingly relinquish so important a 
privilege, an earnest desire has been 
expressed, that the Briiisn free trader 
might be permitted^ even previous to 
the expiration of the charter, to em- 
bcirk in those branches of the trade 
which the Company neither carries on 
Itself, nor appears to be immediately 
interested in, and in which the only 
competition to be encountered by the 
British merchant, would be that of 
the foreign trader • 

Of tins description, may be cpnh> 
dcred the trade in tea, and other arti¬ 
cles, between Canton and foreign Eu¬ 
rope ; the tea trade within the limits 
of the Company’s charter, exclusive 
of the ports of the Chinese empire ; 
and the trade between Canton and the 
western shores of North and South 
America 

The hopes entertained by merchants 
aed others, who have the best means 
of information, of benefit to commerce 
from such an extension of its freedom, 
as well as the apprehensions, ftlt by 
persons of *great experience in the di¬ 
rection of the affairs, and in the ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company, of 
the risk w ith which such an extension 
may be attended to their political and 
commercial interests, will be found 
fully stated in the evidence and docu¬ 
ments contained in the Appendix. 

On the one hand, it is confidently 
stated, that the low rate of British, 
freight, and other advantages possess¬ 
ed hf the British merchantmen, Viould 
enable the Piitish free trader to enter 
into an immediate and suj^|&sful com¬ 
petition with those of otherWuntries, 
and more particularly^ of th^United 
Atates, by whom these branches of 
commerce have been carried w ioir 
some years past, with every appear- 
<«ice of progressive increase ana pros- 
perjty , ihsfL thus a portion of Eu¬ 
rope aught be supplied with tea by 


the British trader ; that the export of 
furs from America, which now takes 
place even fiom the British teiritones 
in American vessels, would be carried 
on by British shipping ; and that at 
all events, that pot tion of the Eastern 
trade, which is carried on by the ex¬ 
port of British manufactures in Ame¬ 
rican vessels, would fall into the hands 
of the Bnfish merchant, with gi eater 
opportunities of extending it, afforded 
by a moie direct inteicouise , and,qn 
the othci hand, it is stated to affoid 
reasonable ground for alarm, that the 
seamen, who would be admitted under 
such circumstances to the port of Cart- 
ton, might probably be a character so 
different from that of the seamen cm-, 
ployed on board the vessels of Jthe 
United States, and be subject to a dis¬ 
cipline so inferior to that which pre¬ 
vails on board of the larger descnpiioti 
of vessels employed m the service of 
the East India Company, that dis¬ 
putes might take place, and excesses 
be occasioned, which might produce 
fatal consequences, by awaking the 
jealousy, or exciting the angci, of the 
Chineboiigovcrnment. 

It is also apprehended, that the ad¬ 
mission of new competitors into the 
market might dead to some deteriora¬ 
tion in quality, or enhancement in the 
pnees or teas, which are now regulated 
by arrangements made previously to 
their coming into the market, between 
the servants of the Company and the 
Hong merchants, who enjoy a mono¬ 
poly of the sale of that article. 

To what extent such hopes or such 
apprehensions might be realized, in the " 
progress of a trade which has nevei^yet 
been permitted to exist, ilt is diificulc^ 
perhaps, to for;m an accurate judg¬ 
ment. The most natural, and indeed 
the only mean^ of forming ow, must ^ 
be derived from the circumstaiices and * 
progress of the foreign independent 
trade, and more especially that of the 
vessels of the United States with the 
20 
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^ort of Canton, That tra4e, although 
carried on in vessels of ni^arly the same 
description that would probably be 
employed by the British merchants, 
has continued to flourish without be- 
ihg productive of injurious conse- 
qnences, either to trade in general, or 
to that of the East India Company in 
particular It is stated, that it would 
not have done so, had it not been for 
the prdtection, and other advantages, 
derived from the establishment of the 
Company’s factory at Canton ; but 
no satisfactory reason has been assign¬ 
ed, why the British free trader should 
not derive the same benefit from its 
eouiitcnauce and protection, to which 
he certainly would not be less entitled. 
It must also be obscived, that the cir-* 
cumstance which has principally been 
relied upon as constituting the differ¬ 
ence between the character of the 
American and British seaman, namely, 
the formei having a share lo the pro¬ 
fits of the voyage, applies only to that 
portion (not a large one) of their trade 
with Canton, which iS employed in the 
export f)f fui s from North America; 
an,d might be expected to applp'm the 
sgme degree, as far as respects that 
pd^tion of trade, to British vessels, if 
permitted to engage in it. It is ad¬ 
mitted, also, that all danger arising 
from disputes is greatly diminished, if 
not entirely removed, by the abolition 
of the custom which permuted seamen 
to go, at particular periods, m large 
bodies, and under no control, to en¬ 
joy liberty-days on shore at Canton. 

In the course of the last few years, 
the ipipoits of the United States into 
Cluna, (comparing an average of the 
years 1S01-5,1805-6, lS06-7j with ah 
average of 1816-17, 1817-18. 1818- 
1wing the last years of which the 
Cpmftuti^e4iavc received an account,) 
appear nearly to have doubled. It is 
alleged, that the pnncipal part of these 
imports consists of metals and otlier 


articles,* which the merchants ip tlki 
United States have a^greater facility 
in procunng than those of other coun¬ 
tries Tliere can be no doubt, how¬ 
ever, fhat articles pf British manufac¬ 
ture are directly exported to Chum 
from this country by Americans , and 
it appears from an account procured at 
the Custom-house, that the declared 
value of those articles expot ted to 
countries within Jthe limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, in foreign 
^sscls, and presumed to be chiefly to 
Canton, was, in the last year, tm the 
amount of 178,358/ ; and it affords 
some indication of an increasing taste 
for British manufactures in China, that 
an opinion prevails that they are now 
introduced into the northern parts of 
that empire, subject to all the deUy 
and incoo vemence of transport by laod^ 
through Russia and the caravan trade» 
of which Eaiacta and its immediate 
neighbourhood is the great depot, and 
which appears recently to have expe¬ 
rienced a considerable increase. 

What portion of the teas, and other 
articles, exported from China, lu ves¬ 
sels of the United States, is destined 
for America, and what for European 
consumption, it is difffcult precisely to 
determine Although doubts have been 
expressed, whether the dcmai^ ansing 
from the latter constitutes a permanent 
or a considerable portion of their trade, 
it may fairly be assumed, that a con¬ 
trary opinion prevails lu America, aa 
It IS stated in the report upon Ameri¬ 
can currency, laid before the ^ibuse of 
Representatives m 1819, “ That the 
annu^ expoits in Ameritan vessels 
from the^i^ed States, and all other 
ports, tr^hina and the East Indies^ 
can hardly be estimated at more thsUqi 
12»00(M0®Q of dollars ; and it cannpt 
be doubted, that the sales of East In¬ 
dia articles in Europe exceed that 
amount. The value of *!ucrchandi/e 
from China and India, consumed an- 
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nially in the United Stales, is proba¬ 
bly < qual to O^OOOjOOO dollars; and if 
this be so, the consumption of East 
India articles by the United States is 
paid for by the Efjrre profit 6 f the 
trade.’* 

On the whole, the Committee are 
inclined to the opinion, that regula¬ 
tions might be established at Canton, 
eithet by placing the free trade of 
Canton under the superintendancc of 
a consul, or investing the pnncipal ser¬ 
vants of the Company with some au¬ 
thority over the seamen engaged in i^he 
free trade, by which any apprehension 
or inconvenfence might be removed, 
and without interfering with the mo¬ 
nopoly of the British maiket enjoyed 
by the East India Compdnv, the Bri¬ 
tish merchant might be safely admitted 
to a participation in a trade which has 
proved safe, lucrative, and capable of 
great improvement in the hands of the 
foreign trader 

In the event of these obstacles, how¬ 
ever, being considered insurmountable, 
themaintenancc of the establishment at 
Sincapore, to which vessels frequently 
come down from China in live days, or 
of any other free port as advantageous¬ 
ly situated, might, considering the rea¬ 
diness of the Chinese t 6 engage active¬ 
ly by cvf'iy means, direct and indirect, 
in tiadc, prove highly adi^antageous to 
the ii.tciests of Biitish commerce, if 
permitted to engage in the tea-trade 
within the limits of the East India 
charter, exclusive of the ports of the 
Chipcsc empire 

The Committee cannot conceal from 
themselves, that in the present state of 
tlu: law, no material beiili&‘ or facility 
to free trade in this quariftijr of the 
globe can be oblainedi without infnng- 
ing in a greater or less degres upon tbe 
prujUgts vested in the EasI India 
Company, until the year 1834, when 


their present Charter expires 3 and 
that their consent may be requiied to 
any measures which may be submitted 
ioi that purpose to the consideration 
of Parliament At the same time, con¬ 
sidering that no propositions here sug¬ 
gested are intended directly or indirect¬ 
ly to affect the monopoly enjoyed by 
the Company of tbe home market, to 
which the gi%ateat importance is just¬ 
ly attached, but that their obiect is 
confined to procuring for the British 
free trader an access to markets en¬ 
tirely new, or the means of fair com¬ 
petition with the foreign merchant, in 
those which already exist, the Com¬ 
mittee feel themselves justified 111 rely¬ 
ing upon the liberality of fhe Court of 
Dneciors, upon the concern they have 
frequently evinced in the national pros¬ 
perity, and the preference they may 
be expected to give to Biitish over fo¬ 
reign commerce, for a disposition to 
meet, as far as may be consistent with 
their own essential interests, the wishes 
of their iellow-subjects, if sanctioned, 
by the wisdom and authority of Par¬ 
liament 

At Sd events, there are some views 
of this subject, to which the attentnvi 
of Parliament may be immediately di¬ 
rected , and the whole cannot fail to 
deserve its consideration, previous to 
the renewal of the East India Com¬ 
pany's charter. 

The Committee have been informed, 
by the members of his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment, who are members of the 
Committee, that a bill was ptepared 
to be submitted to Parliament in the 
course of last Session, for extending 
the private trade between India and 
foieign Euiope; and that the intro¬ 
duction, of such a bill has only been 
postponed in consequence of the in¬ 
quiries depending in parlri^jt, con¬ 
nected with Asiatic commerce. 
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Rlpoot or THE Select Committee 
f>i iHF House op Commons, on 
T »,r PRESSED StATE OF AoUl- 
CUL I UKE. 

[[After treating at great length of 
the causes of the present depression, 
and shewing that it cannot be asenbed 
to any want of proteciion afforded to 
agiituRure, the Comniitiee proceed to 
consider the practical remedies which 
there could now be room to adopt.] 
Your Committee are the more anxi« 
oua to impress upon the attention of 
the House the real state of our trade 
in foreign torn, between the years 1773 
and 1814', as it appears to them, taken 
in connexion with the piogresS of ge- 
ntial piospciity in the country, and 
moio especially with iht great im¬ 
provements in agricultuie, and its high¬ 
ly flouiishing condition dr ring that pe- 
iiod, to sujigest to Farliameiit, as a 
miitter highly desei ving of their future 
consideration, wlicthti a trade in corn, 
constantly open to all nations of the 
wot Id, and subject only to such a fix¬ 
ed duty ai might compensate tto the 
grower the loss of that encouragement 
w’hiv.h he received dunngthe late war 
fioan the obstacles thrown m the way 
of fite impoitrttion, and thereby pro¬ 
tect the capitals now vested in agncul- 
iLirc fiom an unequal competition m 
the home market, is not, as a perma¬ 
nent system, preferable to that state 
t)f law by winch the corn trade is now 
acgulated It would be indispensable, 
for the just execution of this principle, 
that such duty should be calculated 
fairly to countervail the diflerence of 
e'xpense, including the ordinary rate of 
profit, at which corn, in the present 
state of this country, can be grbwn aud 
brought to maiket within the united 
kingdom,*-3ompartd witli the expense, 
including also the oidinaiy late of pro¬ 
fit, of produung it in any of those 
countries from whence o”r pimeipal 


supphcR of foreign corn have uauarty 
been drawn, joined to the ordinary 
charges of conveying it from thence 
to our markets 

In suggesting dns change of sys¬ 
tem for further consideration, as a pos¬ 
sible improvement of tlie corn laws at 
some future time, the Committee are 
fully aware of the unfitness of the pi c- 
sent moment for attempting such a 
change, when, owing to the general 
abundance of the late harvests in Eu¬ 
rope, and to the markets of this coun¬ 
try having been shut against foreign 
corn for near thirty months, a great 
accumulation has taken place in the 
shipping po^s on the continent, and 
in the warehouses of foreign corn in 
this country } aud when that accumu¬ 
lation, from want of any vent, is held 
at very low prices, and might tend still 
further to depresi the alieady over¬ 
stocked markets of this country, if al¬ 
lowed to be introduced at this period, 
except at such a high rate of duty as 
It would be mexLpedient to attempt, 
and moreover very difiicult to detti- 
roine The present market price of 
the corn thus accumulated, is not the 
measure of the cost at which it has 
been piodnccd, or of the lateat whichr 
It can be afforded by the foreign grower, 
but the rebuR of a general glut of the 
art'ck, of a long want of demand, and 
of extreme distress and heavy loss on 
the part of those by whom it lias been 
raised, and of those by whom it is now 
held, cither in the warehouses of the 
continent, or of this country. 

Assuming, therefore, that under the 

{ ireaent circumstances of thg case, par- 
lament woul^iiot now deem it expe¬ 
dient to ^andon entirely the principle 
of the existing law, your Committee, 
have anxiqusly directed their attentioa 
to the .possibility of, in some degree, 
modifying its operation, so as to reme¬ 
dy that inconvenience to,which they 
have more particularly referred in the 
earlier part of their Report—-whiclv 
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c^uists in the sudden and irregular 
manner m which, in many cases, fo¬ 
reign corn may be introduced upon the 
optiiing of the ports, under circum¬ 
stances inconsistent^ith the spuyt and 
intention of the law. They conceive,' 
that this object* might be attained by 
the imposition oi a fixed duty upon 
corn, whenever, upon the opening of 
the ports, it should become admissible 
fur home consumption It would, how¬ 
ever, be neccssaiy, in case this sugges¬ 
tion should be earned into effect, tha/^ 
the present import pnee should be hx- 
I d at a lower rate, because it is obvidus 
that the duty would otherwise not only 
check the sudden and overwhelming 
<»mountof import, but also enhance the 
pi ice beyond what it might reach un¬ 
der the present law ; an effect which 
your Committee are so far from desi¬ 
rous of producing, that they think it 
would probably be expedient addition¬ 
ally to guard against it, by providing, 
that, after corn should have reached 
some given high price, the duty should 
cease altogether 

If such a change in the operation of 
the corn laws should have the effect of 
checking extravagant speculation and 
extensive import, it would be equally 
beneficial to the grower and the con¬ 
sumer It would apply some remedy 
to the e\il, of which almost all the pe¬ 
titions icferred to your Committee so 
loudly complain, and it has no tenden- 
c>, either hastily or prematuiely, to 
aftect the principle upon which is rest¬ 
ed that prottction, which the law now 
givcib to the agricultural interest of the 
country. 

It 18 not the provincejj^your Com¬ 
mittee to specify any precise^rmanent 
duty for the pi otc ctipn of the British 
grower; nor should they, perhaps, be 
adequately prepared so to do Without 
furthei inquiry , nor until the obstacle 
to that inquiry, created by the present 
accumulation and glut, shall beVemo- 
vcd. At tile same time, they incline to 


the opinion, that leaving to tvery part 
of the united kmgdom the inestima¬ 
ble public benefit of the most full and 
free eumpituion in the home market, 
without regard to the difference of 
fertility in the soil, or of expense iii 
its cultivation, either from a difference 
in the price of labour, or in the amount 
of local and public burthens directly 
affecting the land; it may, perhaps, 
be diffieolt, if not impossible, putting 
rent out of the question, for the occu¬ 
piers of some of the poorest and mdsi: 
expensive soils now under tillage in 
Great Britain, to bring their produce 
to market in competition with the 
more fertile lands of this country, and 
especially of Ii eland Youi Committee 
would be anxious to suggest, for the 
consideration of parliament, as the 
principle and basis of the trade in fo¬ 
reign corn, such a piotectiug duty 
upon the produce of other countries, 
as would not aggra/atc to the occu¬ 
piers of such soils the present difficul¬ 
ty of that competition The general 
question, how far the forced cultiva¬ 
tion of some of those inferior lands 
may hfive been expedient or advan¬ 
tageous for the public interest, is one 
upon which it 18 uunecf'ssary to 
a positive opinion They can, hoov- 
I ver, have no difficulty in stating, that, 
wiihin the limits of the existing com¬ 
petition at home, the exertions of in¬ 
dustry, and the investment of capital 
in agiiculture, ought to he protected 
against any revulsion, but that the 
protection ought not to go further j 
cuid that, if protected to that extent, 
the growth of our population, the ac¬ 
cumulation of our internal wealth, af¬ 
fording increased employment to that 
population, and consequently increa¬ 
sed means of purchasing all those arti¬ 
cles of consumption and enjoyipent, 
which must be derived soil 

of this country, will continue to give, 
as they have given during the last 60 
} cars, the most effectual btimulus and 
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encouragement to the progressive im¬ 
provement of our agneulture, and to 
tjie consequent value of the landed 
property of thi kingdom ; that, under 
such a system, there can be no appre¬ 
hension that either im11 peimancntly 
retrogiadc, (except in so far as rents 
may be nominally affected by the re¬ 
sumption of cash payments,) or even 
be for any time stationary, so long as 
our institutions continue to afford, to 
capital and industry, that superior de- 
g,ue of security and protection, which 
they have hitherto found in this coan- 
—so long as public credit anil good 
fauh keep pace with that security and 
pi oteetion, and as wc avoid any com se 
which, in a tune of peace, and possibly 
of improving (onfidcncc in the stabili¬ 
ty ot the institutioub of other coun- 
tiies, might drive capital to seek a 
more pi ohtable employment in foreign 
states It IS under the impression that 
the present corn law, together with 
the amount of our taxation, by dimi¬ 
nishing the profits of capital, have such 
a tendency, that your Committee sug¬ 
gest the modifications which have been 
pointed out, as fit foi furtl)er inquiry 
and investigation, and that thty feel 
it^ their duty also to accompany that 
suj^estion with a most earnest recom¬ 
mendation, that every opportunity 
should be watched, and every practi¬ 
cal mtasuie adopted, for leducing the 
amount ot the public cxpcndituie, as 
the only means of approximating to a 
state of finance, which, without im¬ 
pairing the credit of the country, may 
lead to a diminution of the existing 
burthens of the people 

Your Committee have abstained 
fiom urging, in favour of an open in¬ 
tercourse in foreign corn, those gene¬ 
ral principles of freedom of trade, 
which are now universally acknow¬ 
ledged,to sound and tiiic, in refei- 

ence to the*'commerce of nations If 
It be for the wisdom of the House, on 
VOL, XIV l*ARl H 


the one haqd, to endeavour to revest 
to those'pnnciples as far as practical 
ble, in this and in all other cases , on 
the other, it is also for its piudence 
and Its justice to take care, in that ap- 
plicatfbn, to spare tested interests, to 
deal tenderly with those obstacles to 
improvement, which the long cxit>tence 
of a VICIOUS and artificial system too 
often creates, and sometimes even to 
modify and limit that principle, in re¬ 
ference to considerations of general po- 
bey connected with the institutions, or 
tile safety of the state. Looking to 
the.possible contingencies of war, your 
Committee are nqt insensible to the 
importance of securing the countiy 
from a state of dependence upon othei, 
and possibly hostile, countries, for the 
subsistence of its population—looking 
to the institutions of the country, m 
their several bearings and influence in 
the practice of our constitution^ they 
are still more anxious to preserve to 
the landed interest the we'ght, station, 
and ascendancy, which it has enjoyed 
so long, and used so beneficially Their 
first wish, therefore, is, that whatever 
general suggestions they may offer, 
should be scrupulously examined with 
a due regard tp these two considera¬ 
tions. 

As they have adverted to the state 
ofthe countiy between 1773aii^ 1814, 
as connected with the important sub¬ 
ject of then inquiry, it may perhaps 
assist others, m their researenes and 
reflections, to state, that your Com- 
niittee selected that period, because 
the year 1773 was, in fact, the cqm- 
mtneemeut of a great change in the 
practical operation, if not in»the avow¬ 
ed policy', eur corn laws Fiom 
that date,’' the aggiegatc balance of 
our imports of grSin, taken upon a se- . 
nes of years, began to exceed the ba¬ 
lance of our exports But upon look¬ 
ing back from that ycai to the period 
of the llcvolution in l(>8Sf space of 
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8 j yeara,) our expojta, taken for any 
Humber of years, on the contfary, ex¬ 
ceeded our imports. From the year 
1097 (the earlust date from which ac¬ 
curate returns have been made) to the 
year 177‘J» the Aotat excess bf ex¬ 
ports was 30,968,306 quarters , upon 
which exports,'bounties, amounting to 
6,237,1761, were paid out of the pub¬ 
lic revenue A course, somewhat simi¬ 
lar in principle, of exciting an export 
by a bounty, but more desultory in 
Its application, and more frequently 
interrupted by arbitrary interferencV, 
prevailed under the princes of »tfie 
house of Stuart, and if we look to a 
still earlier period, we find that the 
same policy, of forcing the growth of 
corn, was attempted, by harsher expe¬ 
dients, during the reigns of the Tu¬ 
dors. Between the reign of Henry 
VIII. and the 39th of Elizabeth, nu¬ 
merous acts* of Parliament were pass¬ 
ed, for the expre ss purpose of encoii- 
raging tillage. Those laws proceeded 
upon the principle of compulsion, li¬ 
miting, for instance, the number of 
sheep and live stock, prohibiting the 
conversion of arable into pasture, and 
enjoining the breaking up of pastures, 
which had at any previous period been 
arable, either under a pecuniary penal¬ 
ty, or a forfeiture of half the land, 
untiLthe offence be leformed *’ 
These compulsory laws (all of which, 
it may be observed, preceded the intro¬ 
duction of that act which laid the foun¬ 
dation of the system of our poor laws,) 
appear to have been principally sug- 
ge|ted by a wish to find employment 
foi the population, and to relieve their 
misery, b/ enforcing an extension of 
cjultivation beyond lh4o«iant8 of the 
country But, neither under^hose laws, 
lior under the subsequent attempt to 
augment the produce of our agricul¬ 


ture, by the creation of a fictitious fo¬ 
reign demand, excited by a large boun¬ 
ty on exportation, did the agriculture 
of this country make any advance, at 
all to be compared to that unparalleled 
prosperity, which began with the de¬ 
cline of that system, about the begin¬ 
ning of the last reign, and which, w'lth 
some few temporary interruptions, has 
marked its progress up to the present 
time. In comparing the two penoda, 
each of neaily equal duration, between 
the peace of Utrecht and the com¬ 
mencement of the seven years war,— 
and between the years 1773 and 1814, 
—and recollecting that the first period 
was one of almost uninterrupted peace, 
and that nearly thirty years of the lat¬ 
ter have passed away in the exertions 
of two most expensive wars —that, 
during the former period, the market 
interest of money was generally much 
below, and, during the latter, frequent¬ 
ly as much above, the rate fixed by 
law —that, during the former, the aim 
of the legislature was, by artificial 
means, to divert the application of ca¬ 
pital from other e-mployments to that 
of agriculture,as well by positive boun¬ 
ties Vi/%ich forced an export of gram to 
other countries, as by duties, which ge¬ 
nerally altogether precluded its import 
either from the continent or from Ire¬ 
land —^that, during the latter,agricul¬ 
ture has, in point of fact, been with¬ 
out either of those stimulants ,—your 
Committee cannot look at these con¬ 
trasted circumstances, coincident, du¬ 
ring the first period, with a compara¬ 
tive stagnation of our agriculture, and, 
during the second, with its most rapid 
growth and improvement, withoht ac¬ 
knowledging that there was no'thing 
m the system pursued up to 1773, 
which necessarily promoted this most 
essential branch of public industry and 
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national wealth; and also, that there 
18 nothing incompatible with the sue- 
cetis of both these objects, in the sys¬ 
tem which has practically prevailed 
since that date If the quantity of 
wheat, the growth of Great Britain, 
was truly estimated, as it was estimated 
m 177% at four millions of quarters, 
and if It cannot now be stated so low 
as at double that amount, it is evident 
that the change of system has been at¬ 
tended with no defalcation of produce. 

since that year, the number of cat¬ 
tle and sheep has been vastly augment¬ 
ed, their breeds improved, and, by those 
improvements, their si/c and aptness 
to'fatten, and m sheep their fleeces, 
gitally increased; if, by this augmen¬ 
tation of live stock, a greater quantity 
of manure has been produced, if all the 
most important and expensive meliora¬ 
tions of mode rn husbandry have been 
introduced, if scientific drainages have 
been undertaken, and extensive wastes 
enclosed,to augment the produceof the 
land,—It cannot be said that there has 
been a want of encouragement to in¬ 
vest large and adequate capitals in this 
bidnch of national industry. 

If, from agriculture, your Consmit- 
tce look to the pennanent improve¬ 
ments, which have been made in the 
country itself within the same period, 
the bridges which have been built, the 
roads which have been formed, the ri¬ 
vers which have been rendered naviga¬ 
ble, the canals which have been eomple- 
ted, the harbours which have been made 
and improved, the docks which have 
been ertated,—not by the public reve¬ 
nue, but by the capitals and enterpnze 
of individuals, if they look, at the same 
time, the unexampled growth of 
manufactures and commerce—in the 
contemplation of this augmentation of 
internal wealth, which defies all'illus¬ 
tration from comparison with any for¬ 
mer portion 91 our history, or of the 
history of any other state;—your Com¬ 
mittee may entertain a doubt (a doubt. 


however, which they wish to stall 
with thatidiflidence which a subject 
extensive naturally impus'es upon their 
judgment,)—whether the only solid 
foundation of the flourishing state of 
agracuUurc is ndt 1/id in abstaining, 
as much as possible, from interference, 
either by protection of prohibition, 
with the application of capital, m any 
branch of industry;—whether all fears 
for the decline of agriculture, either 
from temporary vicissitudes, to which 
all speculations are liable, or from the 
extension of other pursuits of general 
industry, are not, in a great degree, 
imaginarywhether commerce can 
expand, manufactures thrive, and great 
public works be undertaken, without 
furnishing to the skill and labour which 
the capitals thus employed put m mo¬ 
tion, increased means of paying for the 
productions of the land,—whether the 
piincipal part of those productions 
which contribute to the gratiflcation of 
the wants and desires of the different 
classes of the community, must not ne¬ 
cessarily be drawn from our own soil, 
the demand increasing with the popula¬ 
tion, as the population must increase 
with the riches of the countrywhe¬ 
ther a great part of the same capital 
which 13 employed in supporting the 
industry connteted with manufactures, 
commerce, and public works, does not, 
passing by a very i apid course info the 
hands of the occupier of the soil, serve 
also as a capital for the encouragement 
of agriculture,—whether, in our own 
country in former times, and in other 
naturally fertile countries up to the pi e- 
sent time, agriculture has not languish¬ 
ed from the want of suchastinuilusj— 
and whether, in ^hose coiintrus, the , 
proprietors of the land are not them¬ 
selves poor, and the people wretched, 
in propoi tioq as, from want of capital, 
their labouris more exclusively confined 
to raising from their own soil, the means 
of then own scanty subsistegice 

If these questions should be*answer- 
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/d in the alHrmativc, it follows, that 
^hc prt-flriit solidity and figture im- 
piovcmcnt of our natioiidl wealth de¬ 
pend on the continuance of that union 
hy which our agricultural prosperity 
IS so closely conflected witli the pie- 
servatmn of oui manufacturing and 
commercial ghatntss 

It wdl be foi tht House to appre¬ 
ciate this view of the subject, to watch 
the piognsb of tvents affecting any of 
the great brant hesoi ourmductiy, and, 
n Its wisdom to dttcn.iine, according 
tocncumstanccs, luiw far, and by wiiat 
anangenuIlls, it can best reconcile 
those consuleialionb of blate policy 
which make it desirable tint this coun¬ 
try should not become too habitually 
oi extensively dt pendent for the sub- 
bibtence of its people on foreign sup¬ 
ply, with the necessity of guarding, as 
much as possible, against creating, by 
artificial means, too guat a diftertncc 
between the cost of that subsistence 
here and in othci i ounti ics ,~-not only 
m regard to the people themselves, but 
also from the risk which must be in 
propoition to that diffcrcnec, of dii- 
ving much of the capital, by which 
their industry and lahoui are support¬ 
ed, to seek employment m other coun¬ 
tries. For there cannot be a doubt 
that this diffcicncc operates, in the 
same manner as taxation, to dimmish 
the profits of capital in this country; 
and th( re can be as little doubt, that 
though capital may migrate, the un¬ 
occupied population will remain,—and 
remain to be mcuntaincd by the land¬ 
ed Intelcst, upon whose icsourccs, di- 
minibhed in proportion to drminished 
demand, tliib additional burthen would 
, principally fall 

In some of the petitions rehired to 
youi Committee,* the depicssion and 
ilistuss of all those toneeined in igii- 
* ultuK, arc mainly abctibcd to the t x- 
tent of oui publu burthens coupled 
With clu.’i dimiiuJicd mean^ of beai- 
ing ihvni. 


The general mlluencc of taxation 
upon the state of the coimti y, i<« a sub¬ 
ject too extensive to be enti red upon 
by )Oiir Committee, without exceed¬ 
ing the bounds prescribed to them by 
the nature of the reference made to 
them by the House They lament its 
weight, because, how'ever imposed, 
taxes must necessarily abndge the re 
sources and comfoi ts of those by whom 
they are nltimattly paid. But the 
question for more immediate consider¬ 
ation IS, whether, in the tbbtiibutio;i of 
this iinavoidalilc evil, the piofits of 
fanning capital have been hcietofon, 
01 ran peimancntlj be, more affect¬ 
ed, than the profitb of capital engined 
m other branches of industry They 
cannot discovtrany gioundsfoi belie¬ 
ving that, during the wai, when taxa¬ 
tion, was t ai ricd to its gicatt st amount, 
the profit of farming capital was low¬ 
ered in Its relative proportion to tht 
profit of other active capitals, and 
whatevei may be the temporary tfleet 
of a casual derangement, it is obvious 
that this propoi tion must pci manently 
be maintained, because the application 
of capital would othci wise be chan|rtd 
froirv one mode of employment to the 
other, until the proper level was re¬ 
stored 

So far, thcrefoie, as taxes fall upon 
the profits of the active capitals of the 
country, whatever may be the obje< ts 
upon which they immediately attach, 
oi the parties by whomtlicy aic, in tlic 
first instance, pa.d, they operate, iii 
their ultimate eflect, as au abatement 
of thoac profits, equaHy affLcting the 
trading, the manulactuiiug, and the 
farming interests, by dirainidung their 
means, either of enjoyment, oi of accu¬ 
mulating fu’-ther capital by savings 
fioir tliiir annual incomes 

The manner and extent in which 
other ck”sca of the community and 
other sourci s of intomcT<fay be affect- 
I d by taxation, do not come directly 
wiihin the oCope of the piescnt in- 
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quiry , but your Committee tlunk it 
necessary to notice a doctrine whicli 
has prevailed in some quarters,—that 
the price of corn in this country, in or¬ 
der to rcmunciatc the grower, must 
increase in the same ratio as the amount 
of our public revenue, so that if the 
lattei be doubled, the price of com 
must be doubled also If this assump¬ 
tion were well founded, it would fol¬ 
low, tijat, exclusively of any change 
111 the value of money, the reinune- 
Vating price* in 1821 would; be nearly 
one-third lower than it was in ISI'I, 
taxes not much short of that propor¬ 
tion to tlic whole of oui nvciiiie ha¬ 
ving hee.^ taken oh in Great Biitain 
since that year But, without deny¬ 
ing that the piiee of com may be in 
some di i^ice allected by adding to our 
gencial taxation, and that any charges 
pai tie ulaily paid by the farmer, such 
as tithes and poor-iates, must tend 
more directly to raise tliat piice, it is 
obvious, fiom what has been alicady 
staled, that the cost of growing com 
111 .my touiiliy is regulated by the 
amount of capital necessary to produce 
It upon lands paying no rent, -yid that 
It lb the piict of the portion of corn 
^hich IS so laiocd that determines the 
pi*c< of all othe'r corn , and that an in¬ 
crease of general taxes, aflectiiig alike 
the profits of capital in all the diilerent 
biaiichc.. of industry, w'ould not ne¬ 
cessarily I aise the price of the pai ticu- 
lar produce of any one. The price of 
corn, there fore, might fall in a country, 
notwithstanding additional taxation, 
if the cpiantity required foi the con- 
suniqition of that countiy could be 
rai3*d, eithci by the cultivation of 
moie fcitile and productive sods, or by 
the application of a diminished capital 
lo the same soil, in consequence of in¬ 
creased skill oi impiovemeiitb in hus¬ 
bandly *“’* 

In fact, no rise in the puce of com 
appeals to have lakeii jdici diumg 
thicc oi the waib m wlueh laij Cuciu 


tiy was engaged during the last cell 
tuiy, compaied with the prices of the 
ycais preceding and succeeding those 
wars, and during the last of them, the 
Ameycan war, pii«eswere lower than 
during the peace This ctreumstaiicc 
IS the more to be lentaiked, as there 
nevei was perhaps a peiiod at which 
the burthen of taxation appeared to 
pi ess more heavily upon the resources 
of the country, and in which an annual 
ineieaseof taxes, accompanied with an 
annual dimumlion of levenuc, and a 
gencralstignation of improvements, lu- 
di^attd more stiongly that a part o* 
tlicsc tax< s must have been paid out oi 
the capital, and not out of the iiicona. 
of the nation 

0*1 the othcrhand,howevei imm( nse 
the expenditure of the last wxii, it !• 
inipoBsible to review the va ,t private 
undertakings, begun and completid 
during that wai, in every bianeh ol 
industjy, without feeling that those 
funds by which alone the productive 
powers of the couiitiy tan be put m 
motion, must have been greatly increa 
Bed, and that the accumulation of iia- 
ttoiiUl capital, however impaiitd by 
loans, Ol letardcd bj taxes, has, upon 
the whole, been luge and progressive 
durir g that period 

If 111 the same .pace of time the na¬ 
tional capital of some other*countiy 
has not increased, or has met cased on¬ 
ly in a much smaller propoition, the 
mere compai isonof thcnotninal amount 
of the public revenue of that couiitiy 
with the public revenue of tins coun¬ 
tiy, as they stood at the eeimniAiet 
ment of the ptr’od, and as they now 
stand, miglit lead to an unfaii inference 
ill icsjKCt to tile degree in which eath 
countiy has betq allected by mtreased 
taxation If tbe weight of the publid 
burthens *ot a country be considered 
111 ii.fcicnce to its population only, 
iluu (with the exception of Holland 
petliajis) Luglatiel lo the tnoot taxed 
puiUou of I'iinope , but d it be tma 
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svred by the aggregate of national ca¬ 
pital, or income arising from'' capital, 
divided by the total number of people 
among whom that capital of income is 
distributed, it may then be doubted, 
whether, upon such an average, the 
proportion of tgx to the income or ca¬ 
pital of each individual, be not less in 
England than in sevtial states ol the 
continent, or evi;n in Ireland, and 
whether it be materially greater now 
than at former periods, when both the 
capita], the population, and the publip 
revenue of England, were far beloiy 
what they now are But whatever 
might be. the consolatory result of such 
a comparison, if the means of making 
It could be accurately ascertained, and 
however sanguine a hope your Com¬ 
mittee may entertain that peace will 
afford increased facility and encourage¬ 
ment to further accumulation, it ib not 
less the duty of government directly to 
aid that accumulation, by diminishing 
our expenditure, and thus both to im¬ 
prove thecomforts,and to stimulate the 
skill and enterprise, of those classes, 
by whose industry and savings the ca¬ 
pital of the whole kingdom i« aug¬ 
mented This duty, important at all 
times, appears to your Committee to 
be still more so under the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, for, whilst 
they are desirous of correcting the mis¬ 
taken opinion, that the depression un¬ 
der which our agriculture now labours, 
IS either exclusively or principally to 
be attributed to taxation, they cannot 
disguise from themselves, that the 
weight of the public burthens of the 
country, their nominal amount remain¬ 
ing the same, must be more severely 
few, XU proportion as Ihe money-in¬ 
comes derived from trading, farming, 
and manufacturing capital and indus¬ 
try, are diminished No * exertion, 
therefore, should be omitted to endea¬ 
vour to reduce those burthens, as near¬ 
ly as circumfstances will permit,un the 
degree in which such incomes may 


have been reduced ; for, in considering 
this subject, it is important to bear in 
mind, that the general amount and real 
pleasure of taxation have been positive¬ 
ly increased in the pioportion of the 
improved value of our currency. 

Your Committee cannot conclude 
the observation!! which they have found 
It their duty to submit to the House, 
Without observing, that most of the 
petitions referred to them, complain of 
the inadequate and injurious operatidn 
of the present corn law, and pray gene¬ 
rally for protection, not for grain only, 
but for all the productions of our agri 
culture, equal to the protection given 
to the manufactures of this country. 

Within this principle,the petitioners 
appear to be friendly to an open trade, 
but in the application of it, as ex¬ 
pounded in some of the petitions, and 
illustrated in the examination of some 
of the witnesses, your Committee can¬ 
not but apprehend, that the duties 
which they contemplate, would be al¬ 
together prohibitory 

It cannot be necessary to enter into 
any sto^pments to shew, that, practi¬ 
cally, tnis would be the result, in all 
but seasons of scarcity, of a fixed duty 
of 405 a quarter upon wheat. Y^jur 
Committee will merely repeat what 
they have already stated, that when 
the trade in corn with the continent 
was open, subject to the scale of duties 
imposed by the acts of 1773.1791, and 
1804, and in force till 1815, there ne¬ 
ver was an importation of foreign com 
to any amount during the short inter¬ 
vals when the high duties were de- 
mandable ; and yet those duties no 
part of the time exceeded 24« 
per quarter To this fact, they will 
only add, that what is proposed, in 
addition to the amount of the duty, 
namely, that it should be ptramnent, 

whatever may be the price,” is a pro¬ 
position whicn your Committee are 
confident the legislature could never 
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entertaint nor any considerable portion 
of the community ever countenance. 

The suggestions with respect to du- 
ties equally prohibitory on every other 
article the production of the soil of 
this country, all come under the same 
principle, and are open to the same ob« 
jection The pnnciple would, in fact, 
go far to annihilate commercial inter¬ 
course altogether , and is moreover 
founded, as it appears to your Com¬ 
mittee, upon a mistaken statement, as 
well a$ an erroneous view of what is 
deemed protection to our manufac¬ 
tures. 

»In the first place, they feel the more 
warranted in afiirming, that the argu¬ 
ment of the petitioners rests in part 
upon a misconception of facts, as they 
observe, that one of the witnesses, in 
order to illustrate his ideas and the 
wishes of the petitioners, has furnished 
a table of the duties payable on foreign 
manufactured articles, of which several 
arc subject to direct heavy duties of 
excise 111 this country, and upon which 
the importation duty, as for instance 
up6n the article of glass, is imposed in 
a great measure to countervail the duty 
upon that article manufactured ih this 
kingdom 

Bjit the mam grounds upon which 
your Committee are disposed to think 
that the House will look with some 
mistrust to the soundness of this prin¬ 
ciple, 18 —first, that It may be well 
doubted, whether (with the exception 
of silk) any of our considerable manu¬ 
factures derive benefit from this as¬ 
sumed protection in the markets of this 
country; for how could the foreign 
mSttO^ctures of cotton, of woollens, of 
hardware, compete with our own in 
this country, when it is notorious that 
we can afford to undersell thein in the 
products of those great bran^es of 
our manufacturing industry, even in 
their own markets, notwithatandiog 
that cottqn and wool are subject to % 


direct duty qn importationy^iioi draw^ 
back upon their export jn a manufac^ 
tured state, as well as to dl the indirect 
taxation, which affects capital in these 
branches, in commoq with that capital 
which ^8 employed in raising the pro¬ 
ductions of the soil i Secondly, that 
there exists this most c*ssential differ¬ 
ence between the effect of protection 
given to the manufacturer (even if he 
did not enjoy, from natural causes, a 
preference in the home market,) and 
the attempt at a similar protection and 
monopoly to the produce of the soil; 
—that in all employment of capital, 
either in trade or manufactures, pro¬ 
fits are limited by competition. If, for 
any length of time, or from any cir¬ 
cumstances, profits aie increased, in 
any particular branch, above the ac¬ 
customed average, additional capital 
seeks employment in that branch, and 
profits are again speedily reduced to 
their former level. This would equally 
be the case if the demand for that par¬ 
ticular article were doubled, and it 
may further frequently happen, as we 
Jiavc witnessed of late years (in all 
goods, for instance, wrought of iron 
and cotton), that, owing to discovmes 
in mechanical and chemical science,and 
improvements in the manufacture, an 
immense increase of consumption may 
be concomitant with, and probcibly, in 
a great degree, the result of a great 
fall m price 

The same principle, it is true, ap¬ 
plies to the capital and business of the 
farmer; but with this important dis¬ 
tinction, that the puce of corn, taluin 
for any senes of years, is necessarily 
regulated by the expense of* produc¬ 
tion upon the Hands which, at that* 
price, make no return beyond the 
charge of raising it, together with the 
ordinary profit of the capital employed 
upon those lands. The cultivator of 
such lands, ior the time, is upon a foot¬ 
ing with the merchant and inanufac 
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titer ; but if the demand for corn were 
doubled, It would force mto cultivation 
poorer lands, requiring a larger capital 
to raise the same quantity of produce, 
the price of that produce would deter¬ 
mine the price ot the whole, o? those 
poorer lands could not be maintained 
in cultivation ; for thei e cannot per¬ 
manently be two rates of profit in the 
same occupation It is sufficient for 
your Committee to point out this 
ground of diflcrcnce, and to leave it to 
the judgment of the House, in con- 
neicion with the observations \vh 19 h 
they have already submitted m a former 
part of this report 

Another wish expressed by some of 
the petitioners, and some of the wit¬ 
nesses, IS for the repeal of that clause 
in the last act, which allows the ware¬ 
housing in the united kingdom of fo¬ 
reign corn, when it cannot be taken 
out for home consumption 

The grounds upon which this alter¬ 
ation of the law is suggested, for the 
relief of the Bi itish grower, are two¬ 
fold 1 st, 'J’hdt the foreign corn ab- 
gorbs the capitals of the dealci s which 
would otherwise be employed in spe¬ 
culating in corn of British growth, 
and, secondly, that it enables them to 
hold, in the warehousesof thiscountry, 
a large stock of foreign wheat, the no¬ 
toriety i»f which depresses the markets, 
from the dread of its being poured in 
so soon as it is set free by the prices 
rising above 80f 

The first objection proceeds upon 
two assumptions, both of which appear 
to ,your Committee doubtful ; 1 st, 
that the capitals of the dealers arc ab¬ 
sorbed in diis foreign speculation , and 
!^ly, that, if not so Ctnployed, they 
would speculate with them in British 
corn Yoin Committee conceive that 
theie is no fixed amount oftapital as¬ 
signed to this trade, and that it is go¬ 
verned by the same jinneiplcs which 
Stimulate iltt application of capital in 


all other branches of foreign or domes¬ 
tic commerce The value of all the 
foreign corn now in this country, 
which cannot be sold for home con¬ 
sumption till the pnee shall, for some 
weeks, have exceeded 80f a quarter, is 
probably Itss than one million stcrlmg- 
British corn, by the last return, was 
about 53 V per quarte* Can there be 
a doubt, if an impression prevailed ge¬ 
nerally, that It would rise to 79' be- 
foie the next harvest, that abundant 
capital would be found for speculatioh ^ 
and ii> not the want of it, at this mo¬ 
ment, rather to be received as evidence 
of ail apprehension, that, in the ever’’ 
of another pioductive harvest, the pre¬ 
sent low pnccs would not be impro¬ 
ved ^ 

Upon the second objection, your 
Committee have only to remaik, that 
It IS unquestionably true, that the pre¬ 
sent accumulation of a great quantity 
of foreign com, the surplus of the two 
or three last harvests on the continent, 
would have a considei able influence up¬ 
on the prices here, in the event of tho 
ports being opened m consequence 6 -f 
a deficient harvest But the question 
IS, whether that influence would not 
be nearly, if not altogether, the sam^*, 
under that contingency, if that accu¬ 
mulation were altogether at the ship¬ 
ping ports of Holland, or other parts 
of the continent, instead of being di¬ 
vided between them and the ware¬ 
houses of this country ^ Should the 
prices here be fluctuating between 70i. 
and 80s , some small difference might, 
perhaps, be produced by the knowledge 
of the accumulation in our own ware¬ 
houses, stimulating the British grower 
to bring his own corn to market, to 
keep down the pi ice when it was ap¬ 
proaching to the import rate, m order 
to shut out the foreign supply . But 
in this respect, accurate infortnation 
must be to him an advantage*. The 
time might also be a little varied at 
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which a part of the foreign corny upon 
the ports being opened, might find its 
way hither But this difference would 
not be considerable, the ports of Flan¬ 
ders and Holland being as convenient 
foi the Thames, as most of our own 
ports from which coin is shipped for 
London 

Having stated the grounds upon 
which your Committee arc of opinion 
that the expectations which have been 
cntti tamed of advantage from the re¬ 
peal of this clause, are not likely to be 
icalived* they conceive that the views 
in winch It was introduced of making 
«^hi8 country a deposit of foreign gram, 
from which either our own occasional 
wants, oi those of other nations, might 
be supplied, are, independent of other 
considerations,too much m unison with 
our general warehousing system, from 
which this country derives such im- 
poi tant commercial advantages, to be 
abandoned, without further proof of 
their prejudicial effects to our agricul¬ 
ture, than any which your Committee 
h^ive been able to collect fiom the evi¬ 
dence 

It 18 material to observe, algo, that 
the warehousing of foreign corn in this 
•ountry, has this great advantage, that 
it^ilaccs the supply of our wants, to 
the extent of the quantity warehoused, 
out of the reach of foieign states, put¬ 
ting It oat of their power, in a season 
of scarcity, to aggiavate the pressure 
of those wants, either by prohibiting 
the export of corn, or by imposing a 
heavy duty upon that export The 
fact of upwards of 100,000 quarters 
wheat having been recently sent 
from the warehouses of this country to 
the Mediterranean, further shews that 
this facility of deposit is not a matter 
ot indifference to the commerce and 
navigation of this count) y. 

Art impiession prevails in many 
quaiters, that large quantities of coin, 
imported since February 1819, have 
recently been introduced into home 


consumption. This could only have 
occurred by a fraudulent evasion of 
the law Of the existence of this prac¬ 
tice to a great extent, your Committee 
have leceived manyantimations They 
appear, however, to rest upon vague 
rumours, which the pafties, when call¬ 
ed upon, have not come forward, or 
not been able, to substantiate, except 
in ^onc instance, the particulars of 
which your Committee forbear to 
state, as it is understood that the per- 
^ns concerned in the attempt, are 
140 W under prosecution. They will 
only observe, that the quantity stated 
to have been withdrawn w as inconsi¬ 
derable, and that it appears to them, 
it farther secuiity be requisite against 
the recurrence of this fraud, that re¬ 
gulations for that purpose may easily 
be devised and introduced into the bill 
now before the House, for better as¬ 
certaining the averages. 

Instead of expressing doubts with 
respect to the remedies which have 
been suggested by others, it would 
have been far more satisfactory to 
your Committee, to have been ena¬ 
bled to conclude their labours by 
pointing out some immediate measure 
of alleviation, which would have been 
efficacious at once to mitigate the dis¬ 
tress, and to allay the alarm which 
prevail among the agricultural classes 
of the community 

If such an expedient could have 
been found, even in a temporary de¬ 
parture from any sound and recog¬ 
nised principle of general policy on 
this subject, or in any modification of 
the existing law which could now be 
attempted, they might have been dis¬ 
posed to subinij it to the favouiable 
considcKition of the House , but when; 
after a lolig and anxious inquiry, they 
have not boon able to discover any 
means, which, in thtir estimation, are 
calculated immediately tbnemove the 
piescnt prcssuic, know too well 
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t&ir own duty to the House^ and feel 
too much respect for the manly cha» 
racter of that class of the community, 
whose diiBlculties have been the object 
of their investigation, either to attempt 
to disguise the view which they have 
taken of the ongin and nature of those 
difficulties, or to recommend that spe¬ 
cific plan of relief pointed out by the 
suffenng parties, which, however sanc¬ 
tioned by the arguments and praytr of 
their petitions, appears to be founded 
in delusion, and likely, therefore, to 
lead only to disappointment. 

So far as the present depression in 
the markets of agricultural produce 
IS the effect of abundance from our 
own growth, the inconvenience arises 
from a cause which no legislative pro¬ 
vision can alleviate ; so far as it is the 
result of the increased value of our 
money, it is one not peculiar to the 
farmer, but which has been, and still 
is, experienced by many other classes 
of society. That result, however, is 
the more severely felt by the tenant, 
m consequence of its coincidence with 
an overstocked market, especially it 
he be farming with a borrowed capi¬ 
tal, and under the engagements of a 
lease; and it has hitherto been farther 
aggravated by the comparative slow¬ 
ness with which prices generally, and 
particuliH-ly the price of labour, accom¬ 
modate themselves to a change in the 
value of money. 

From this circumstance, combined 
with other causes, the departure from 
our ancient standard, in proportion as 
It was prejudicial to all creditors of 
money, and persons dependent on fix¬ 
ed incomes, was a benefit to the ac¬ 
tive capitals of the cdhntry; and it 
cannot be denied that the restoration 
of that standard has, 'in its turn, been 
proportionally disadvantageous to ma¬ 
ny individuals belonging to the pro¬ 
ductive classes of the community, and 
especially to* those who had engaged 


in speculative adventures, either of 
farming or trade. 

That restoration must also be ac¬ 
companied with embarrassment to the 
land-owner, in proportion as his estate 
18 encumbered with mortgages, or 
other fixed payments, assigned upon 
It during the period when land and 
rents were raised to an artificial value, 
in reference to the impaired value of 
the money in which those encumbran¬ 
ces were contracted. 

From the cessation of public loans, 
the probability of large accumulations 
of capital, and the constant operation 
of such a sinking fund, as, in the pre? 
8ent state of our finances, may, hence¬ 
forward during the continuance of 
peace, be regularly appropriated to the 
reduction of the public debt, your 
Committee trust that the rate of inte¬ 
rest of money may, in a short time, be 
80 far reduced below the legal maxi- 
muirit as to make those encumbrances 
a lighter burden upon the landed inte¬ 
rests of the kingdom It is an allevia¬ 
tion which former intervals of peace 
have produced, at periods in many r^ 
spects less favourable to its attain¬ 
ment , and if, in the present instance, 
the want of that alleviation is become 
more urgent, your Committee veiituic 
to hope, that, from the greater accu¬ 
mulation of capital in the country, co¬ 
operating with the effects of a positive 
and steady reduction of the public 
debt, this salutary lesult will also be 
more "speedily bi ought about They 
look foiward to this mode of easing 
the encumbrances of the landlord with 
the more anxiety, as, amidst all the in¬ 
jury and injustice which an unse^tlbd 
currency,—an evil, they trust, never 
again to be incurred,—has in succes¬ 
sion cast;, upon the different ranks of 
society, the share of that evil which 
has now fallen upon the landed* inte¬ 
rest, IS the only one which, without 
inflicting greater injury and greitiier 
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lujustice, admits, (now that we are 
advanced in the system of a restored 
currency,) of no other relief. The 
difficulties, great as they unfortunate¬ 
ly are, in which it has involved the 
faiming, the manufactunng, and tra¬ 
ding interests of the country, must di¬ 
minish in proportion as contracts, pri¬ 
ces, and labour, adjust themselves to 
the present value of money. That 
this change is now in progress, and 
•kas already taken place to a consider- 
abfe degree, is in evidence before your 
Committee. They art satisfied that it 
will continue until that balance is re¬ 
stored, which will afford to labour its 
due remuneration, and to capital its 
fair return And although they deep¬ 
ly lament the derangement which the 
fluctuations of the last ten years, in 
the value of the currency, have occa¬ 
sioned in all the transactions of life, 
together with the individual loss and 
suffering unavoidably produced by the 
return to a fixed standard, they are sa¬ 
tisfied that this was the only course 
wh}ch was in the power of Parliament 
t6 adopt,—well as to prevent the con¬ 
tinuance of a derangement, leading, 
as It must have led, to the aggra¬ 
vation of those losses and sufferings, 
as manifest to the world the in¬ 
flexible determination of this country, 
rigidly to adhere to that good faith 
of which the moral character of the 
people IS the sure guardian, and which, 
with that character, has placed oui 
greatness and our power upon the 
foundation, hitherto unshaken amidst 
all our vicissitudes, of pubhc credit 
andnational honour 
1844 June^ 1821. 


REPCmT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

' Poor Rates 

The select Committee appointed to 
consider the several returns made to 


the orders of this House in 1819, 
1820, and 1821, relative to the sums 
assessed, levied, and expended, on ac¬ 
count of the poor in England and 
Wales, and to report an abstract of 
the same, together with their observa¬ 
tions thereon, to the ^*3080, have, 
pursuant to the orders of the House, 
considered the matters to them refer¬ 
red, and agreed to the following Re¬ 
port .— 

,The returns referred to your Com¬ 
mittee contain a statement of the total 
sunf raised by assessment in each pa¬ 
rish and township in England and 
Wales, in the five years ending on the 
25th of March, 1816, 1817, 1818, 
1819, and 1820 

The mode of obtaining, by ordei of 
the House of Commons addressed to 
the parish officers, information as to 
the amount of the assessments and ex¬ 
penditure on account of the poor, was 
suggested by the Committee appoint¬ 
ed to consider of the poor laws, in the 
year 1818, and your Committee have 
the satisfaction of in forming the House, 
that the returns so procured are very 
neaily complete The deficiencies are 
very few in number, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of one parish in Middlesex, 
arise in inconsiderable parishes 

This 13 the pansh of St Matthew, 
Bethnal-green ; and the deficiency ap¬ 
pears to have arisen from litigation 
with respect to the custody of the 
books, and not from any wilful ne¬ 
glect on the part of the churchwardens 
or overseers Your Committee have 
directed the expenditure of this parish 
to be estimated in the abstract accord¬ 
ing to Its amount in the preceding 
year 

The returns for*the first four of the 
years menttoned, were called for by an 
order of the House, dated 30th April, 

1819, and those of the last of these 
years, by an order of the 9tli of July, 

1820. 
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It 18 necc88afy to mak« this distinc¬ 
tion) because there is a sliglit 'variation 
in the wording of the two orders. 
That of 30th of April) 1819, which 
was carefully framed w as to require 
as little as possible ol detail fi om the 
officers, required an account, “ show¬ 
ing the total amount of the money as¬ 
sessed and levied upon each parish, 
township, or other place maintaining 
Its own poor, distinguishing, in the 
said account) the amount of money 
paid out of such assessments foi any 
other purpose than the relief of tl e 
poor." U he remainder after deduct¬ 
ing the lattei of these amounts from 
the former, was taken as the amount 
expended on account of the poor 

Before the oidcr of 1820 was issu¬ 
ed, It appeared that this mode ot as¬ 
certaining the expenditure on account 
of the poor was not quite accurate, in¬ 
asmuch as the sum assessed and le¬ 
vied,” and the sum expended ’ foi 
all purposes, do not always, in each 
particular year, correspond in amount 
The expenditure of any year may be 
defrayed in part, out of the balance of 
the assessment of the preceding year; 
or there may be a debt remaining at 
the end of the year, which in some 
returns may be included in the ac¬ 
count of the sum expended, and in 
others txeluded 

Some of the parish officers appear 
to have supplied this defect in the or¬ 
der, by stating separately the sum ex¬ 
pended on account ot the poor, and 
It IS owing to this circumstance, that 
in 'the abstract of the four years or¬ 
dered to be printed on July 17, 1820, 
the second knd third columns, which 
iVere intended jointly to state the total 
expeiidituie, do not exactly agree in 
amount with the first, which contains 
the amount assessed and levied ’^I’hc 
diflcri nee, however, is veiy inconsider¬ 
able , and Youi Committee arc satis¬ 
fied that «ifu eoiueled <'ecouftt now 
given of “ money expended solely on 


the poor," contains a sufficiently accu¬ 
rate statement of the expenditure foi 
any purpose of comparison 

The order calling for the returns of 
the year ending March 25, 1820, re¬ 
quired, as before, an account of the 
sum assessed and Icvu d, and also, ** the 
total amount of money expended in 
that year when from this latter sum 
the amount of the expendituie ** for 
other purposes” is deducted, the le- 
mainder comes out accurately as th'' 
amount of the expenditure on aecouia 
of the poor 

There may possibly still be some 
diflerenct bi tween dillercnt paiishes ir. 
the mode of making up the return , 
some officeis may, perhaps, include in 
one column, and some in the other, 
moneys expended in litigation andothci 
matters immediately connected with 
the poor, but not applicable to their 
relief The amount, howevei, of this 
mixed expendituie, though consider¬ 
able m one point of view, does not 
bear so great a pniportion to the 
whole expenditure, as to constitute a 
material objection to the accuiacy oi 
the returns. 

The Committee have the iuithcr 
satisfaction of adding, that the returns 
under the late order have been wade 
more piomptly, and in a more regulai 
form, than those called for in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

It may be convenient here to ob¬ 
serve, that in the order recently made 
by the House for returns for the year 
ending 25th March, 1821, a still fur¬ 
ther correction is made of the form. 
Instead ot calling for the amount ** as¬ 
sessed and levied,** the requisition is 
now tor the amount levied only. This 
alteration was cei tainly proper, as the 
whole tftim assesst d may not always be 
levied witiiin the yeai 

Your Committee having been in- 
stiuetcd to report to the House an 
abblraet of the lati returns, togctiiei 
witii their ubsci vatiuiis thci e upon, con- 
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ccivc that they cannot more usefully 
c'cecute the duty assigned to them, 
than by connecting the returns of the 
five years referred to them, with those 
of former periods, which are to be 
found in the journals and papers of 
the house 

Returns arc already before Parlia¬ 
ment, in diflcrcnt degrees of detail of 
the amount and evpenditiire of the 
pool rates in the years ending at Las- 
tci 171S, ITP), IV'jO J77r), 17S3, 
KS03, and 1813, 1811, 
IHII, youi Committee have, tlicrc- 
lort, included in their abatrac t so much 
of the account of those former years 
as can be compared with the more re¬ 
cent t ccountb , so tliat the House has 
now before it a statement of the amount 
of the pool rates, at several periods, 
comnieneing in the middle of the last 
century, and reaching to the year pre¬ 
ceding the last. 

The lirst statement which your Com¬ 
mittee submit to the House, shows, m 
gross sums, tlie amount of moneys as¬ 
sessed and levied in England and Wales, 
at each former period, and in each year 
comprised in the late returns , and the 
amount expended upon the p^joi, and 
foi other purposes, with other distinc- 
*Aions to be found iii some of the re¬ 
turns. 

Your Committee present to the 
House, in the second place, an account 
ot the sums expeudtd in each county, 
foi the iclief ot the poor only, in cat li 
of the eight ais, ending on the 2 >Lh 
March, 1820, being the latest period 
fur which theic aic the means of gi¬ 
ving complete yeaily accounts ; ot 
these eight )tars, the accounts of the 
fir%t three aie taken fiom the letuni 
of 1815, the others are from the re¬ 
turns icfeited to youi Committee , 
tliese they have combined in oidei 
tlic eight years may be viewed 
togi ther 

Your Committee have not thought 


It expedient to give the detailed ac¬ 
count of each parish. The House ha¬ 
ving lately called for ‘returns of the 
pool rates, for the year ending the 
25th of March, 1821, It appears to your 
Committee mot-e convenient that a pa¬ 
rochial account, embracing nine years, 
should be prepared early in the next 
session of parliament, when the House 
will have the additional advantage of 
an opportunity of considering these 
returns In connexion with the result 
ot the late numeration of the people. 

• They have at the same time the sa¬ 
tisfaction of informing the House, that 
all the parochial returns, and correct 
abstracts iii which each parish is dis¬ 
tinguished, are carefully ai ranged, so 
as to facilitate reference by any mem¬ 
ber of the House to the return of any 
particular district. 

The Committee lay before the House, 
thndly, a statement in which the form¬ 
er returns, so far as they relate to the 
expenditure upon tlie poor only, arc 
also distinguished by counties , and 
the tight later years are averaged in 
three periods ; the fiist of three years, 
ending in Maich, 1815, being the pe¬ 
riod whieli was under the consideration 
of the Committee of 1817, and which 
reached to the first year of peace ; the 
second, embracing a like period of 
three years, ending in Mai^h 1818 ; 
and the third, comprising only two 
years, to March 1820, w-hich may be 
completed to a tiieniual period, wheft 
the letmns recently ordered shall have 
been iceeived 

To this abstract, with the vijw of 
facililatu'g any eoinpaiisons which the 
membcis of the House may think it 
desiiable to make, of the relative fx- 
pcndituie of the poor rates in tach 
county,with its«population, youi Con\- 
initlce have aLo aimexcd a table of the 
number ol people in each county, ac- 
coiduig to the enumeration taken in 
18 U 
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And they have brought from the 
abstract of 1815 the acdount of the 
property assessed in each county un¬ 
der schedule A. 

They have also thought it useful to 
annex an account of thfe average price 
of corn in England and Wales, in such 
of the years ending on the 25th of 
March, included in their abstracts, as 
have occurred since the establishment 
of the office of receiver of corn returns 
The accounts of these averages alrea¬ 
dy before the House are generally 
made up to a period of the year noL 
corresponding with that of the poprti 
rate accounts, and as comparisons are 
sometimes made between the amount 
of the poor-rates and the price of 
wheat, they trust that this account of 
the prices may be acceptable to the 
House 

Your Committee do not fetl them¬ 
selves at liberty to make any observa¬ 
tions which are not suggested by the 
mere inspection of the several ab¬ 
stracts. 

These observations, they trust, the 
House will permit them to commence, 
by the statement of a few results drawn 
from the returns of the earlier penods, 
which indeed have been formerly sta¬ 
ted to the House, but which it may 
be useful to place here 

The pecuniary amount of the levies, 
by way of poor’s rates progressively, 
and very largely increased from 1789 
to 1812: 

The amount of the sums applied to 
the relief of the poor, increased within 
the same period progresaively, and 
very largely; 

The amoint expended for other pur- 
pqses increased progresrively, and still 
more largely than the expenditure on 
account of the poor * 

In reference to companions with 
the year 1803, your Committee have 
to observe, that there is no account of 
any average of years between 1783-4- 


5, and 1813-14-15; nor any account 
of any single year between those pe¬ 
riods, except that of the year 1803. 
The House will judge, whether there 
would have been any materially differ¬ 
ent result, if an average of 1801-2-3 
had been taken, instead of the year 
1803 only However this may be, it 
IS clear, that in 1812-13 the expendi¬ 
ture, both for the poor and other pur¬ 
poses, greatly exceeded the amount in 
1803 Since 1812, the total expen¬ 
diture in both branches has still fui-^ 
ther increased, and the remark made 
upon the former statements, that the 
expenditure for other purposes rose 
moie rapidly than the expenditure on 
the poor, is not apphcable to the later 
years. 

The subsequent remarks youi Com¬ 
mittee will confine to the amount of 
money expended upon the poor within 
the last eight years 

It appears, on an inspection of the 
table of averages, that the expenditure 
has continued to increase from 1812 
to 1820; 

« 

The first penod averaging L 6,122,844 
The sect nd 6,844,290 

The third . 7,430,622 

i 

But the annual abstract shews, th&t 
this increase has not been progicssive, 
year by year, throughout the whole 
period, and that it is not now pro¬ 
gressive 

From the year 1812-1 % the amount 
declined gradually in the two subse¬ 
quent years, (which were years of 
war;) rose again in the next three 
years, so as to be in 1817 18 greater 
in pecuniary amount than at any for¬ 
mer or subsequent period of which re¬ 
turns exist In each of the two suc¬ 
ceeding years, forming the first and 
second of the third triennial pec'^d, 
the expenditure declined again, but 
not very considerably The leturns 
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for the year 1820-21 recently requi¬ 
red, will shew whether the amount 
haa continued to decrease ; and your 
Committee have been informed, that 
the greater number of the returns 
which have already been received, ex¬ 
hibit a more or less considerable dimi¬ 
nution 

These comparisons are taken from 
the total amount of England and 
Wales ; your Committee have consi¬ 
dered the county abstracts with the 
view ot ascertaining the exceptions 
which are to be found in particular 
counties, to the results drawn from a 
general average 

These exceptions are most numer¬ 
ous as to the lirst triennial period In 
the counties of Durham, Hertford, 
Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey, the 
rmount was consideiably greater in 
1813-14, than in 1812-13 , and in se¬ 
ven other counties of England, and m 
eight of Wales, there was also a slight 
excess. But there is no exception to 
the statement, that the year 1814-15 
was below the average of the two car¬ 
ter years, and below the year immedi¬ 
ately preceding. 

As to the second period, there are 
tlj^ree exceptions to the gradual nse to 
the year 1817-18, and to the state¬ 
ment that that year was the highest 
which had at that time been known 
In the county of Nottingham, the 
year 1816-17 was the highest, and in 
Wiltshire and Berkshire the year 1812- 
13 exhibited an amount which has not 
since been equalled. 

There are more numerous excep¬ 
tions to the statement, that the year 
1817-18 was higher than any subse¬ 
quent year , for it appears, that in the 
counties of Devon and Surrey, there 
was an excess, not inconsiderable, in 
181^-19 over the preceding year ; and 
a slight excess in Bedford, Cumber¬ 
land, Gloucester, Huntingdon, Lin¬ 
coln, Middlesex, Northampton, Rut¬ 


land, WestRioreland, and the East and 
North R^ings of Yorksjiire In other 
counties of England there was scarcely 
a diminution ; and in Wales, general¬ 
ly, an excess In Cumberland, Lei- 
cestcr,*Lincoln,*and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the year 1819-20 shews 
the greatest amount 

The exceptions to the statement,^ 
that as to the two years of the third 
period, of which there are returns, there 
was a slight diminution in the second, 
anse in the counties of Cheater, Cum¬ 
berland, Derby, Durham, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Reverting to the averages, it is to 
be remarked, that there is no excep¬ 
tion to the general excess of the second 
period over the first; and that Berk¬ 
shire, Norfolk, and Salop, afford the 
only exceptions to the general excess 
of the third period over the second. 

At the foot of the table of yearly 
amounts, the House will find a state¬ 
ment, in which the returns from towns 
are distinguished from all others The 
towns included m this distinction are 
those which, in the abstract of popu¬ 
lation m 1811, are set in Roman ca¬ 
pitals 

This separate account of the towns 
affords no exceptions to the general 
statements which are worthy of parti¬ 
cular remark 

It appears that select vestries, under 
the act *59 Geo. Ill c 12, have been 
appointed m 2006 parishes, and as¬ 
sistant overseers m 2257 The whole 
numberof parishes, townships, or otfier 
sub'division 3 , from which returns have 
been required, is about 14,780 

Your Committee have not thought. 

It necessary to make any selections 
from the “ Observations,” which, m , 
conformity* with the orders of the 
House, have in some instances been 
subjoined by the pansh officers to the 
returns* Many of these are^iyelevant; 
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some, such as the Committee must 
have noticed with repfobation; but 
there are others of a diflerci^t charac- 
ttr; and your Committee conceive, 
that much useful mformation would be 
obtained, if parish * officers 'would, 
whenever their returns exhibit a re¬ 
markable variation, whether of excess 
or diminution,from the preceding year, 
give some explanation of the causes of 
the variation 

And here your Committee cannot 
avoid observing, that returns, stating 
merely the gross amount of the t*x- 
pendituic, fall very short of what* is 
necessary to enable the House to judge 
of the nature and causes of the varia¬ 
tion in the amount. For that purpose 
It would be necessary to have accounts, 
shewing the different circumstances 
under which relief has been afforded, 
and the rate and principle of relief 
adopted in each district The able- 
bodied entirely out of employ; the 
able-bodied earning wages not suffi¬ 
cient for the maintenance of his fami¬ 
ly ; the married, the single, the sick 
and impotent, the aged, the labourer 
in husbandry, and the manufacturer 
or mechanic, should all be distinguish¬ 
ed. And It should be known whether 
the rehef is afforded at the discretion 
of the parishes themselves, or by or¬ 
der of the justices of the peace 

The Committee are not of opinion 
that returns in this detail could con¬ 
veniently be called for by order of the 
House 

It IS for the House to consider whe¬ 
ther overseers, in rendciing their ac¬ 
counts under the act >0 Geo HI c 
49, should be required, by a new law, 
to state these or any^ither particulars, 
in a prescribed form, so that a more 
complete and useful account of the ex¬ 
penditure of the pool-rates than any 
which has hitherto appeared, might be 
lendcred periodically to parliament. 

Mtj 10, 1821 


RcrORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS AP¬ 
POINTED nv Hih Majisiy ro con- 
SIDLIl IHI SuKJLCX Oi WlKtIITS 
AND Measures. 

Mmj it plcmf ijour Majestyt 
Wc, the commissionei s appointed 
by jour Majesty foi the purpose of 
considering the subject ol weights and 
measures, have now completed the ex¬ 
amination of the standards which 
ha\e thought it necessary to compare. 
The measurements winch w'e have 
lately performed upon the apparatus 
employed by the late Sir George 
Shuckburgh Evelyn, have enabled us 
to determine with buflicient prccibion 
the weight of a given bulk of water, 
with a view to the fixing the magni¬ 
tude of the standard of weight, that 
of length being already dctei mined by 
the experiments ielated in our former 
reports, and we have found by the 
computations, which will be detailed in 
the Appendix, that tlie weight of a cu¬ 
bic inch of dibtillcd water, at 62 deg 
of Fahrenheit, is 252.72 grains of the 
parliamentary standaid pound of 1758, 
supposing It to be weighed in a va¬ 
cuum 

We beg lea\e, therefore, finally to 
recommend, witli all humility, to your 
Majesty, the adoption of the regula¬ 
tions and modifications suggested in 
our former reports, which are princi¬ 
pally these. 

1. That the parliamentary standard 
yard, made by Bird in 1760, be hence¬ 
forth considered as the authci tic legal 
standard of the Bntish empire, and 
that It be identified by declaring that 
39 1393 inches of this standard, at the 
temperature of 62® of Fahrenheit, have 
been fbund equal to the length of a 
pendulum supposed to \ ibraic /^conds 
in London, ou the level of the sea, and 
in ti vacuum. 
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2. That the parhamentaiy standard 
Tro 7 pound) according to the two- 
pound weight made in 1758, remain 
unaltered , and that 7000 Troy grains 
be declared to constitute an avoirdu¬ 
pois pound ; the cubic inch of distil¬ 
led water being found to weigh at 62 
deg in a vacuum, 252 72 parliament- 
ary grains 

8 That the ale and corn gallon be 
restfirred to their original equality, by 
..cJcing, for the statutable common gal¬ 
lon of the British empire, a mean va¬ 
lue, such that a gallon of common wa¬ 
ter may weigh ten pounds avoirdupois 
in ordinary circumstances, its content 
being nearly 277 8 cubic inches ; and 
that correct standards of this imperial 
gallon, and of the bushel, peck, quart, 
and pint, derived from it, and of their 
parts, be procured without delay for 
the exchequer, and for such other of¬ 
fices in your Majesty's dominions as 
may be judged most convenient for 
the ready use of your Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects 

4. Whether any further legislative 
enactments are required, for enforcing 
a unifoiinity of practice throughout 
the British empire, we do not feel our- 
seikes competent to determine; but it 
appears to us that nothing would be 
more conducive to the attainment of 
this end, than to increase, as far as 
possible, the facility of a ready recur¬ 
rence to the legal standards, which we 
apprehend to be in a great measure at¬ 
tainable by the means we have recom¬ 
mended. It would also, in all proba¬ 
bility, be of advantage to give a great¬ 
er degree of publicity to the appendix 
of our last report, containing a compa¬ 
rison of the customary measures em¬ 
ployed throughout the country 

5 We are not aware that any fur¬ 
ther ^rvices remain for us to perform, 
in the execution of the commands laid 
upon us by your Majesty’s commission; 
but if any superintendence of the re- 
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gulations to be adopted, were thought 
necessary^ we should still be ready to 
undertake such inspections and exami¬ 
nations as might be required for the 
complete attainment* of the objects in 
question. 

(Signed) Gforoe Clerk. 

Dwies Gilbert* 

W H. WoiLASToir. 
Thomas Young. 
Hfnry Kater. 

Londont March 31, 1821 


CnicuLAR Despatch to his Ma- 
jhsiY's Ministers at Foreign 
Courts in begird to the at- 
FAIRS OF Naples 

Foreign OJJicCf Jan. 19,1821. 

Sir, —I should not have felt it ne¬ 
cessary to have made any communica¬ 
tion to you, in the present state of the 
discussions begun at Troppau, and 
transferred to Laybach, had it not 
been for a circular communication 
which has been addressed by the Courts 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to their 
several missions, and which his Majes¬ 
ty's government conceive, if not advert¬ 
ed to, might (however unintentionally) 
convey, upon the subject thefem al¬ 
luded to, very erroneous impressions of 
the past, as well as of the present, sen¬ 
timents of the British government. 

It has become, tberefore, necessary 
to inform you, that the King has felt 
himself obliged to decline becoming a 
party to the measures in question. 

These measures embrace two dis¬ 
tinct objects —1st, The estabhshmenl 
of certain general principles for the re¬ 
gulation of the future political con¬ 
duct of the allies in the cases therein 
described 2dly, The proposed mode 
of dealing, under these principles, with 
the existing affairs of Napfetf. 

Q * 
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The system of measures proposed 
undei the forifter head, if toflje reci¬ 
procally acted upon, would be in direct 
repugnance to the fundamental laws of 
this country But,'even if this d^isive 
objection did not exist, the British go¬ 
vernment would nevertheless regard 
the piinciples on which these measures 
rest, to be such as could not be safely 
admitted as a system of international 
law. They are of opinion that their 
adoption would inevitably sanction, 
and, in the hands of le&b beneficeric 
monarchs, might hereafter kad to, ‘a 
much more frtcjuent and extensive in¬ 
terference 111 the internal transactions 
of states, than they are persuaded is 
intended by the august parties from 
whom they proceed, or can be lecon- 
cilable either with the general interest, 
or witli the efficient authority and dig¬ 
nity, of independent sovereigns '"f’hey 
do not regard the alliance as entitled, 
under existing treaties, to assume, in 
their character as allies, any such ge¬ 
neral powers, nor do they conceive 
that such extraordinary powers could 
be assumed, in virtue of any fresh di¬ 
plomatic transaction among the allied 
courts, without their either attnbuting 
to themselves a supremacy incompa¬ 
tible with the rights of other states, 
or, if to be acquired through the spe¬ 
cial accession of such states, without 
introducing a federative system in Eu¬ 
rope not only unwieldy, and ineffectual 
to Its object, but leading to many most 
serious inconveniences 

With respect to the particular case 
of Naples, the British government, at 
the very earliest moment, did not hesi¬ 
tate to express their strongest disap¬ 
probation of the mode and circum¬ 
stance under which that revolution w as 
understood to have been ef^cted , but 
they, at the same time, expressly de- 
claied to the several allied courts, that 
they should "ot consider themselves 
as either called upon, or justified, to 
advise an interkrence on the part of 


this country; they fully admitted, 
however, that other European states, 
and especially Austria and the Italian 
powers, might feel themselves differ¬ 
ently circumstanced, and they pro¬ 
fessed that It was not their purpose to 
prejudge the question as it might af¬ 
fect them, or to interfere with the 
course which such states might think 
fit to adopt, with a view to their own 
security, provided only that they were 
ready to give every reasonable assH^ 
ranee that their views were not direct¬ 
ed to purposes of aggrandizement, sub¬ 
versive of the territorial system of Eu¬ 
rope, as established by the late trea-* 
ties 

Upon these principles, the conduct 
of his Majesty s government, with re¬ 
gard to the Neapolitan question, has 
been, from the first moment, uniform¬ 
ly regulated, and copies of the succes¬ 
sive instructions sent to the Bntish 
authorities at Naples for their guidance, 
have been from time to time transmit¬ 
ted for the information of the allied 
govei nraents 

With regard to the expectatiorf 
whichcis expressed in the circular above 
alluded to, of the assent of the courts 
of London and Pans to the more gjl- 
neral measures proposed for their adop¬ 
tion, founded, as it is alleged, upon ex¬ 
isting treaties , in justification of its 
own consistency and good faith, the 
British government, in withholding 
such assent, must protest against any 
such interpretation being put upon the 
treaties in question, as is therein as¬ 
sumed. , 

They have never understood these 
treaties to impose any such obligalnons, 
and they have, on various occasions, 
both in parliament and in their inter¬ 
course *with the allied governments, 
distinctly maintained the negayi^e of 
such a proposition That they have 
acted with all possible explicitness up¬ 
on this subject, would at once appear 
from reference to the deliberations at 
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Pans m 1815, previous to the conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty of alliance, at Aix- 
la.Chapelle, in 1818, and subsequent¬ 
ly m certain discussions which took 
place in the course of the last year. 

After having removed the miscon¬ 
ception to which the passage of the 
circular in question, if passed over in 
silence, might give countenance, and 
having stated in general terms, with¬ 
out^ however, entering into the argu¬ 
ment, the dissent of his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment from the general principle 
upon which the circular in question is 
founded, it should be clearly under¬ 
stood that no government can be more 
prepared than the British government 
IS, to uphold the right of any state or 
states to interfere where their own im¬ 
mediate security or essential interests 
are seiiously endangered by the inter¬ 
nal transactions of another state But 
as they regard the assumption of such 
right as only to be justified by the 
strongest necessity, and to be limited 
and regulated thereby, they cannot ad¬ 
mit that this right can receive a gene¬ 
ral and indiscriminate application to all 
irevolutionary movements, withifut re- 
^ference to their immediate bearing up¬ 
on some particular state or states, or 
be ftiade prospectively the basis of an 
alliance. They regard its exercise as an 
exception to general principles, of the 
greatest value and importance, and as 
one that only properly grows out of 
the circumstances of the special case , 
but they, at the same time, consider, 
that exceptions of this description ne- 
wr can, without the utmost danger, be 
So far reduced to rule, as to be incor¬ 
porated into the ordinary diplomacy 
of states, or into the institutes of the 
law of nations 

As It appears that certain of the 
miniWra of the three courts have 
already communicated this circular 
despatch to the courts to which they 
are accredited, I leave it to your dis¬ 
cretion to make a corresponding com¬ 


munication on the part of your govern- 
ment, regulating your language in con¬ 
formity to the principles laid down m 
the present despatch You will take 
care, •however,* in making such com¬ 
munications, to do justice, in the name 
of your government, to the purity of 
intention which has, no doubt, actuated 
these august courts in the adoption of 
the course of measures which they are 
pursuing The difference of sentiment 
which prevails between them and the 
court of London on this matter, you 
ihay declare, can make no alteration 
whatever in the cordiality and harmony 
of the alliance on any other subject, 
or ab^te their common zeal in giving 
the most complete effect to all their 
existing engagements. 

I am. See 

C\STLER£AGH. 


Documents issufd at the break¬ 
ing ui* 01 THE Congress AT Lay- 
bach. 

) 


Declaration. 

Europe is acquainted with the mo¬ 
tives of the resolution taken •by the 
allied sovereigns, to suppress conspi¬ 
racies, and to terminate disorders, which 
menaced the existence of that general 
peace, the establishment of which had 
cost so many efforts, and so many sa¬ 
crifices • • 

At thf* very moment when their 
generous objects were accoftiphshed in 
the kingdom of Naples, a rebellion of a 
still more odious character, if possible, 
burst forth in Pietlmont 

Neithcr^he ties which had, for so 
many generations, united the reigning 
house of with the people, nor 

the benefits ot an cnlighteaeji govern¬ 
ment, administered by«a wise prince, 
and under paternal laws, nor the sad 
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prospect of calamities to which the 
country was exposed, couldf restrain 
the disalFected from their designs 

The plan oi & general subversion 
was prepared. In this combftiation 
against the repose of nations, the con¬ 
spirators of Piedmont had their parts 
assigned them, they were eager to per¬ 
form It. 

The throne and the state were be¬ 
trayed , oaths were violated , military 
honours tarnished; and the contempt of 
every duty soon produced the scourge 
of every disorder 

Everywhere the pestilence exhibit¬ 
ed the same character; everywhere 
one uniform spirit directed these fatal 
revolutions 

Not being able to assign plausible 
motives in their justification, nor to ob¬ 
tain national support to maintain them, 
It was in false doctrines that these con¬ 
trivers of anarchy sought an apology 
they founded upon criminal associa¬ 
tions a still more criminal hope. In 
their eyes, the salutary supremacy of 
the laws, was a yoke which must be 
destroyed They renounced those sen¬ 
timents which are inspired by a true 
love of one’s country, and, substituting 
for known duties arbitrary and unde¬ 
fined pretences for a universal change 
in the constituent principles of society, 
they prepared endless disasters for the 
world. 

The allied sovereigns saw the dan¬ 
gers of this conspiracy in all their full 
extent, but they had also discovered 
the real weakness of the conspirators, 
in spite of their veil of declamation and 
deceit Expenence has verified their 
anticipations The resistance which le¬ 
gitimate authority has encountered, has 
been useless ; and ctime has disappear¬ 
ed at the sight of the swor^ of justice. 

It IS not to accidental causes—it 
is not even to the conduct oi men who 
behaved se ill m the hour of battle, 
that this easy^success should be attri¬ 
buted , It has resulted from a more 


consolatory principle—from one more 
worthy of attention 

Providence struck with terror the 
consciences of men so guilty , and the 
censure of the public, whose fate was 
compromised by these artificers of mis¬ 
chief, caused the arms to fall from their 
hands. 

Solely employed to contend with, 
and to put down, rebellion, the allied 
forces, far from pursuing any exclusive 
interests, have arrived to the aid of the 
people who were subjugated ; and the 
people themselves have regarded the 
employment of those troops as a sup¬ 
port in favour of their liberty, not as 
an aggression upon their independence 
Prom that moment the war ceased; 
from that moment the states which re- 
volutionhad assailed,became thefriend- 
ly states of those powers, which never 
wished anything but their tranquilli¬ 
ty and their prosperity. 

In the midst of these grave occur¬ 
rences, and in a situation thus delicate, 
the allied sovereigns, in concert with 
the King of the I wo Sicilies and the 
King of Sardinia, have judged itindis-' 
pensa&le to adopt temporary measuresl 
of precaution, indicated by prudence,'" 
and called for by the general good 
The allied troops, whose prcsenceVas 
necessary for the restoration of order, 
have been placed in suitable positions, 
solely for the purpose of protecting 
the free exercise of legitimate authori¬ 
ty, and to assist it in preparing, under 
this aegis, those benefits which may 
efface every vestige of such portentous 
misfortunes 

The justice and disinterestedness 
which have prevailed in the delibera¬ 
tions of the allied monarchs, will always 
continue to regulate their policy. In 
future,' as during the past, they will 
ever prescribe to themselves the pre¬ 
servation of the independence and of 
the rights of each state, such as they 
are recognized and defined by existing 
treaties The issue, even of such an 
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alarming crisis, will^ under the auspi¬ 
ces of Providence, become the consoli¬ 
dation of that peace which the enemies 
of the people attempted to destroy, 
and the stability of an order of things, 
which will secure to nations their re¬ 
pose and prosperity 

Filled with these sentiments, the 
allied sovereigns, in terminating the 
conferences at Laybach, have wished 
to announce to the world the principles 
by*which they have been animated. 
They are determined never to abandon 
them , and all the friends of order will 
constantly see and find in their union a 
^surc safeguard against the enterprizes 
of anarchy. 

It 18 for this purpose that their Im¬ 
perial and Royal Majesties have or¬ 
dered their ministers plenipotentiary to 
sign and publish the present declara¬ 
tion 

Austria, Mi-tternich. 

The Baron Di Vincent 
Prussia, . Krusfmauk 
Russia, NFSStLRODE 

Cafo D’Istria 
Fo ££0 m Boroo. 


CiSc ULAR FROM CouN T Nesselrode 

Smi, — It IS now precisely^ year 
since we found ourselves under the ne¬ 
cessity of making known the principles 
which the Emperor had resolved to fol¬ 
low, with respect to states which, to 
the calamity of experiencing a crimi- 
^Aal and violent revolution, should add 
that of sanctioning its fatal conse- 
quimces. 

Since that period, and from the 
*"date of the opening of the conferences 
at l^oppau and Laybach, our succes¬ 
sive ^mmunications must have demon¬ 
strated to all the ministers and agents 
of the Emperor at foreign courts, not 
only that the principles of his Imperial 


Majesty would not vary, but furthei, 
that our august master would be al¬ 
ways ready to concur, by all the means 
in his power, in the success of the mea¬ 
sures which he had. agreed upon with 
his alhes, in the* general interest for the 
repose of Europe, 

By our Circular of the 27th of 
February (11th March,) we informed 
you, that, in consequence of the deter¬ 
minations entered into upon this point 
by his Imperial Majesty, he had deci¬ 
ded to prolong his stay near his Im¬ 
perial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, 
n*otwithstanding the close of the Con¬ 
gress at Laybach 

Our despatches of the 8th (20th) 
March very soon shewed to you that 
the foresight of the Emperor had been 
but too completely justiHed, and that, 
faithful to his promises, Russia, at the 
request of Austria, and the legitimate 
sovereign of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
had marched an army of 100,000 men, 
in order to avert the calamities and too 
probable eftects of the military revolt 
which had just broken out in Pied¬ 
mont 

Auspicious events have succeeded 
those which the artificers of trouble 
and of discord provoked. Everything 
authorizes us to hope that order will 
be (.ffectuallyie-establishedin the states 
of his Sardinian Majesty royal 

government there has availed itself of 
the proximity of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom , and it is the temporary 
assistance of a corps of occupation, 
composed of Austrian troops, which it 
has required to restore to Fiedn^ont 
the enjoyment of an internal, secure, 
and solid peace ^ 

All oiir wishes seek this great and 
salutary result, but as the measure of 
safety which it requires, and which the . 
Sardinian government itself has solicit¬ 
ed, 13 about to become the object of 
a direct arrangement between Sardinia 
and A^istna, under the guarantee of 
the allied courts, and §8 the presence 
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of our troops would be henceforth use* 
less, the order to retrograde has been 
already despatched to them ' On the 
other hand, the more the resolution to 
make them operative was energetic, 
the more salutary and useful ha^bern 
the impression produced solely by the 
intelligence that they were in move¬ 
ment, and the more essential is it in 
the e)es of the Emperor, that all the 
cabinets of Europe should know and 
appreciate the serious consideiations 
which induced his Imperial Majesty to 
have recourse to arms, and the noble 
and pufe intentions which would al¬ 
ways have directed the employment of 
them. 

The experience of all ages and 
countries warns nations of the calami¬ 
ties which foim the inevitable tram of 
crime and rebellion But last year, these 
great and eternal lessons were contemn¬ 
ed Catastrophes succeeded each otht r 
with an appalling rapidity Naples de¬ 
monstrably evinced the dangc-s of pei- 
nicious example Become herself the 
theatre of revolution, and the centre of 
the activity of sects, this state menaced 
Italy with a general conflagration , and 
Austria, seeing a portion of her pro- 
vincesexposedto imminent peril,claim¬ 
ed in the first place the moral support 
of her allies The sincere friend of his 
Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic Ma- 
jesty, and convinced, like that august 
monarch, of the evils which would once 
more inundate the world, if the disre¬ 
gard of all duties should obtain the 
apology of a lasting triumph, the Em¬ 
peror espoused with sincerity a cause 
which hi3 conscience told him was that 
of Europej of laws, and of treaties He 
did more As an intimate union has 
been established, by solemn acts, be¬ 
tween the European* powers, the Em¬ 
peror offered to his allies the aid of his 
arms, m case new commotions should 
excite the dread of new dangers We 
have already seen how the anticipations 
of his Imperial Majesty have been veri¬ 


fied. Sectarians, acting in the dark¬ 
ness which they so much needed to veil 
their guilty projects, excited in Pied¬ 
mont an insurrection, which might, by 
Its consequences, retard the progress of 
good in the Two Sicilies, and, by tom- 
promihing the army, tvhich was then 
advancing upon Naples, encourage re¬ 
volt throughout the whole peninsula 
Already alarming symptoms justified 
disquietude for other countries, and 
from that moment the Russian troops 
were bound to march They, in fact, 
did march—not to extend the power 
of Russia, oi to make the slightest in¬ 
fringement upon the bounds of ter- 
ntoiial possession, guaranteed to all 
the governments of Europe by the 
treaties concluded since 1814, but to 
succour the allies of the Emperor, and 
this, as we have said above, at the ex¬ 
press solicitations of lus Imperial, Roy¬ 
al, and Apostolic Majest), and of his 
Royal Highness tlic Duke de Gene- 
vois They marched, not to overthrow 
institutions which ha\e emanated from 
legitimate authority, but to pi event in¬ 
surrection from usurping a power wliieli 
would be a universal scourge Finally, 
they rtiarched, not to obstruct the de-^ 
velopemcnt of public piosperity in aijy 
state whatecei, but to further the re¬ 
establishment of order in countries 
where the workings of evil men had 
ultimafcJljr rendered the assistanca of a 
foicign force indispensable 

Such has been—such will always 
be, the sole intention of the Emperor, 
should he ever find himself again under 
the necessity of putting his armies in 
motion No bui den would have result-^ 
cd fiom their march, or from their 
temporary presence They would’have 
traversed peaceably the immense space 
which separated them from Italy; and, 
as soon as the object was attained for 
which two monarebs solicited thAr aid, 
the kmperor would have issued his or¬ 
ders for them to return to their coun¬ 
try. 
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We are justified, therefore, in re¬ 
peating and affirming, that never did 
the love of war, never the ambitious 
thought of exercihing an exclusive in¬ 
fluence in the councils of other mo- 
narcha, or upon the destinies of people 
confided by Providence to their care, 
direct the policy of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. 

Iriefragablc facts now attest the sin¬ 
cerity ot this language * 

Malelrolence ascribed to Russia hos¬ 
tile views, with regard to the Porte. 
Disturbances manifested themselves in 
Walachia and Moldavia , and our con- 
.duct, as well as our declarations, has 
shewn that we are determined to ob¬ 
serve the rights of nations and the faith 
of tieatics in our relations tvith the 
Turkibh government 

They were pleased, afterwards, to 
insinuate, that we had abandoned our 
projects against Turkey, to invade the 
western territories of Europe A single 
contradiction has confounded the au¬ 
thors of these odious accusatioqs , and 
the march of our armies, supported and 
maintained by all the strength of the 
empiie, was stopped the moment we ’ 
were certainly aosured that the*legiti- 
n^ate government had recovered the 
pknitude of its authority in the king¬ 
dom of Sardinia 

Thus, sir. It IS with the confidence 
of hiving fulhlled the duties friend 
and of an ally—it is with the dctcr- 
mination of always fulfilling those du¬ 
ties, and the consoling persuasion of 
having contributed to the tranquillity 
of Italy and of Europe, that the Em- 
Jieror is about to quit Laybach He 
will set off on the 1st (13th) May, and 
wjir proceed to St Petersburgh, by 
,way of Warsaw, happy to lend his as¬ 
sistance to his allies, if it should bc- 
coRt^e necessary—more liappy still to 
enjo';^ lor a long futuie the spectacle 
of a peace, the blessings ot which 
Russia feelSf and in the maiuUnance 


and consolidation of which she is in¬ 
terested as much as any, other power. 
The jlolitical system of our au¬ 
gust master not being destined to un- 
dei go any change, all his ministers and 
agent^will continue to follow and to 
execute the general instructions which 
they have hitherto rece’ivcd. 

The present circular will regulate 
then language, with respect to the 
events of which it treats ; and the Em¬ 
peror even authorizes you, sir, to make 
kjiown and deliver a copy of it to the 
government to which you arc accredi¬ 
ted? &c. 

(bigned) Nesselrode 

Layhach, 2^th of Aprilf 
(10/A May,) 1821 


CincuLiR Despatch 

Laybvch, May 12 
The assembling of the allied mo- 
narchs, and of their ministers, at Trop- 
pau, determined upon after the events 
which had overturned the legitimate 
government of Naples, was destined to 
liK the particular point of view which 
It became necessary to assume with re¬ 
spect to those fatal events, in order to 
concert a common course of proceed¬ 
ing, and to combine, in the spirit of 
justice, of preservation, and of mode¬ 
ration, the measures neccssaiy for pio- 
tccting Italy from a general insurrec¬ 
tion, and the neighbouring states from 
the most imminent dan^rs. Thanks 
to the fortunate unanimity of senti¬ 
ments and intentions which prevailed 
between the three august sovereigns, 
this first labour was soon accomplish¬ 
ed I’rinciples clearly laid down, and 
mutually adopted with the most per¬ 
fect sincerity, led to analogous resolu¬ 
tions f and the bases wbiCE wcic esia 
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blished at the very first conferences 
have been invariably followed during 
the whole course of a meeting render¬ 
ed memorable by the most remarkable 
results. 

This meeting, transferred t6 Lay- 
bach, assumed a more decisive charac- 
terbythe presehceand the co-operation 
of the King of the Two Sicilies, and 
by the unanimous concurrence with 
which the princes of Italy acceded to 
the system adopted by the allied cabi¬ 
nets. The monarchs were convinced 
that the governments most closely in¬ 
terested in the destinies of the Penin¬ 
sula, rendered justice to the purity of 
their intentions, and that a sovereign, 
placed in a most painful situation by 
acts with which perfidy and violence 
had contrived to associate his name, 
yielded with entire confidence to mea¬ 
sures which would at once terminate 
this state of moral captivity, and re¬ 
store to his faithful subjects that re¬ 
pose and that well being of which they 
had beeu deprived by criminal factions 
The effect of these measures soon 
manifested itself. The edifice which 
had been reared by revolt—fragile in 
its superstructure, and weak in its 
foundation , resting only on the cun¬ 
ning of some, and upon the momen¬ 
tary blindness of others , condemned 
by an immense majority of the nation, 
and odious even to the army which was 
enrolled to defend it—crumbled to 
dust at the first contact with the re¬ 
gular troops selected to destroy it, and 
who at once demonstrated its nothing¬ 
ness The legitimate authority is re¬ 
stored , the ^tious have been dis¬ 
persed , the<-Neapolitan people are dc- 
liyered from the tyranny of those im¬ 
pudent impostors, who, deluding them 
with the dreams of false liberty, in re¬ 
ality inflicted upon them the,most bit¬ 
ter vexations, who imposed upon them 
enormous sacriflces, solely to gratify 
their own ambition and rapineand 


who were rapidly accelerating the ruin 
of a country, of which they incessant¬ 
ly proclaimed themselves the regene¬ 
rators 

This important restoration has been 
completed, as far as it could, and as 
It ought to be, by the counsels and 
acts of the allied sovereigns Now, 
when the King of the Two Sicilies is 
again invested with the plenitude of 
his rights, the monarchs will confine 
themselves to the most ardent good 
wishes for the plans which this sove¬ 
reign 18 about to adopt to re-construct 
his government upon a solid basis, and 
to secure, by laws and by wise insti¬ 
tutions, the tiue interests of his sub¬ 
jects, and the constant prosperity of his 
kingdom 

Duiing the progress of these great 
transactions we saw burst forth, on 
more than one side, the effects of that 
vast conspiracy which has so long ex¬ 
isted against all established power, and 
against all those rights consecrated by 
that social order under which Eu’"ope 
has enjoyed so many centuries of glory 
and happiness The existence of this 
conspiracy was not unknown to the 
monarths , but in the midst of those \ 
agitations which Italy experienced af- ' 
ter the catastrophe of 1820, and of 
those wild impulses which were hence 
communicated to every mind, it deve¬ 
loped ‘UiJelf with increasing rapidity, 
and its true character stood revealed 
in open day. It is not, as might have 
been supposed at an earlier period—it 
is nut against this or that form of go¬ 
vernment, more particularly exposed to 
their declamations, that the dark en¬ 
ter prizes of the authors of these plots, 
and the frantic wishes of their blind 
partisans, are directed. Those states 
which have admitted changes into their 
political system are no more secure 
from their attacks than those wnosc 
venerable institutions have survived the 
storms of time. Pure monarchies, 
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mited monarchies, federative constitu* 
tions, republics, all are comprehended, 
all are ingulfed, in the proscriptions of 
a sect who brand as an oligarchy every- 
fhing, of whatever kind, that rises above 
the level of a chimerical equality* The 
leaders of this impious league, indif¬ 
ferent as to what may result from the 
general destruction they meditate, care¬ 
less about all stable and permanent 
organization, aim merely at the funda- 
mehtal bases of society To overthrow 
what exists, for the change of substi¬ 
tuting whatever accident may suggest 
to their wild imaginations, oi to their 
.turbulent passions—^this is the essence 
of then doctrines, the secret of all their 
machinations 

The allied sovereigns could not fail 
to perceive that there was only one 
barrier to oppose to this devastating 
torrent. To preserve what is legally 
established—such was, as it ought to 
be, the invariable principle of their po¬ 
licy, the point of departure, and the 
final object of all their resolutions 
They were not to be deterred in their 
purpose by the vain clamours of igno¬ 
rance or malice, accusing them of con- ‘ 
demning humanity to a state of stag¬ 
nation and torpor, incompatible with 
Its natural and progressive march, and 
witTi the perfecting of social institu¬ 
tions Never have these monarchs ma¬ 
nifested the least dispositioaM«^hwart 
real ameliorations, or the icform of 
abuses which creep into the best go¬ 
vernments Very different views have 
constantly animated them , and if this 
repose, which governments and nations 
^ere justified in supposing secured by 
the pacification of Europe, has not 
operated all the good which might have 
Jieen expected to result from it, it is 
because governments have been com¬ 
pelled to concentrate all their'cnergies 
in thL means of opposing bounds to 
the progress of a faction, which, dis¬ 
seminating everywhere error, discon¬ 
tent, and a fanaticism for innovation. 


would 8oon)iave rendered the existence 
of any public order wl\atever protffe- 
matical. * Useful or necessary changes 
in legislation, and in the administration 
of states, ought only to emanate from 
the ffee will and the intelligent and 
well-weighed conviction of those whom 
God has rendered respodsiblefor power. 
All that deviates from this line neces¬ 
sarily leads to disorder, commotions, 
and evils far more insufferable than 
those which they pretend to remedy, 
l^enetrated with this eternal truth, the 
sovereigns have jiot hesitated to pro- 
clasmit with frankness and vigour, they 
have declared that, in respecting the 
rights and independence of all legiti¬ 
mate power, they regarded as legally 
null, and as disavowed by the princi¬ 
ples which constitute the public right 
of Europe, all pretended reform opera¬ 
ted by revolt and open hostility. They 
have acted conformably to this decla¬ 
ration, in the events which have taken 
place at Naples, in those of Piedmont, 
and in those even which, under very 
different circumstances, though pro¬ 
duced by combinations equally crimi¬ 
nal, have recently made the eastern 
part of Europe a prey to incalculable 
convulsions 

The monarchs are so much the more 
decided not to deviate from this sys¬ 
tem, because they consider t|je firm¬ 
ness with which they have maintained 
it in so critical an epoch, as the true 
cause of the success which has attend¬ 
ed their efforts towards the rc-esta- 
blishmcnt ot order in Italy The go¬ 
vernments of the Peninsula have^ ac¬ 
knowledged that they%]id nothing to 
fear, either for their political indepen¬ 
dence, the integVity of their territoneg, 
or the preservation of their rights, in 
claiming the asBAtance which was af-, 
forded to ^hem upon the sole condition 
that It shall be made available only to 
the defence of their own existence. It 
IS reciprocal confidence wfiich has saved 
Italy, It 13 that which^has extinguish- 
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ed, in the space of two monthS) a con¬ 
flagration, which, had it not been for 
the intervention of the allied powers, 
would have ravaged and ruined the 
whole extent of that beautiful coun¬ 
try, and long have menaced the rest of 
Europe 

Nothing has* more efficaciously de¬ 
monstrated the strength of this mo¬ 
ral agency, which united the salvation 
of Italy with the determination of the 
allied poweis, than the prompt and 
auspicious termination ot the revolt 
which had broken opt in Piedmont. 
Conspirators, some of whom were fo¬ 
reigners, had planned this great crime, 
and had put in motion, to insure its 
success, the most detestable of all re¬ 
volutionary means—that of exciting 
against authority the very armed force 
which IS only created to obey it, and 
defend public order. The victim of a 
treason, inexplicable—if anything can 
be so, while political crimes find in 
Europe voices which dare to defend 
them—a sovereign, enjoying a just title 
to the respect and affection of his sub¬ 
jects, saw himself compelled to descend 
from a throne which he adorned by 
his virtues ; a considerable portion of 
the troops were hurried into the revo¬ 
lutionary abyss by the example and 
intrigues of a small number of ambi¬ 
tious partisans, and the murderous 
cries of an anti-social faction resound¬ 
ed from the capital to the provinces 
The monarchs assembled at Laybach 
did not delay to meet this state of 
things Their union was one of those 
whi^h acquires strength and energy 
from the m?^nitude of the danger. 
Their voictf was heard. Instantly the 
faithful servants of tfie king, feeling 
that they were not abandoned, employ¬ 
ed what resources rertiained to them to 
combat the enemies of tlv country 
and the national glory , the legitimate 
power, although limited and paralysed 
in Its actioD, was not less active in 
sustaining its d. gnity and i ights , and 


assistance arriving at the decisive mo¬ 
ment of the crisis, the triumph of the 
good cause was very soon complete 
Piedmont was delivered in a lew days; 
and of this revolution, calculated upon 
the overthrow of more than one go¬ 
vernment, there only remains the infa¬ 
mous remembrance by its guilty au¬ 
thors 

It is thus, by following without de¬ 
viation the established principles and 
the line of conduct traced at the first 
period of tbeir union, that the allied 
monarchs have succeeded in the pacifi¬ 
cation of Italy Then diieet object is 
attained Not one of the steps which 
have been taken in furtherance of this 
issue has belied the declarations that 
truth and good faith liad dictated 
They will continue faithful to them in 
whatever new irials Piovidenee may 
yet reserve for them Called more than 
ever, as well as all the other sovereigns 
and lawful powers of Italy, to watch 
over the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe—to protect it not only against 
the errors and passions which may com¬ 
promise It in the intercourse between 
one power and another, but more par¬ 
ticularly against those disastious at¬ 
tempts which would spread the hor¬ 
rors of universal anarchy over the ci¬ 
vilized world—they would consider it 
a profanation of so august an ob,ect, 
to be ^tml d by the strict calculations 
of a vulgar policy. As all is simple, 
open, and frankly avowed, in the sys¬ 
tem wduch they have embraced, they 
submit It with confidence to the judg¬ 
ment of all enlightened governments 

The Congress {re-uuion) which is 
about to close, will meet again in the 
course' of the next year. Then will 
be taken into consideration the fixings 
of a teim to the measures which, from 
the acknowledgment of the couri^s of 
Italy, and particulaily of those df Na 
pies and Tunii, have been judged ne 
cessary to consolidate the tranquillity 
e>f the Peninsula The monarchs and 
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their cabinets will bring- to the exa¬ 
mination of this question the same mind 
which has hitherto directed them. Mo 
tives of incontestable weight, and fully 
justifiid by the results, determined the 
sovereigns to interfere in the affairs of 
Italy ; but they aie far from wishing 
to prolong this interference beyond the 
limits of strict n'Ctssity, desiring most 
sincerely that the circumstances which 
have imposed upon them this painful 
diit^ may never again occur. 

We have thought it useful, at the 
moment that the sovereigns are about 
to separate, to lecapitulate in the pre- 
.ceding exposition the principles which 
have guided them in the late transac¬ 
tions. 


You are, in consequence, charged 
to make a communication of this des¬ 
patch to the minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs of the court to which you are ac¬ 
credited 

Yoi/ will alsb herewith receive a 
declaration, conceived in the same spi¬ 
rit, which the cabinets have caused to 
be drawn up and printed, to convey- 
to the knowledge of Europe the sen¬ 
timents and principles with which the 
august sovereigns are animated, and 
wjiich will constantly serve as the guide 
to their policy 
» 

Receive, See 
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PEOCEEDlNTiGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OE LONDON.— 18 ^ 0 - 1821 . 


The sittings of the Royal Society 
were resumed on the 4 th of November, 
1819» at which meeting the Croonian 
Lecturcy consisting of a further inves¬ 
tigation of the constituent parts of 
the blood, was read by Sir Everard 
Home —On the 11th and 18th of the 
aame month} Mr Brandc read the Ba. 
kerian Lecture} “ On the Composi¬ 
tion and Analysis of the Inflammable 
Oaseous Compounds, resulting from 
the destructive Distillation of Coal and 
Oil; with Remarks on their relative 
heating and illuminating Powers 
and in which he detailed a senes of ex- 
penmentS} analytical and synthetic} 
which led him to infer, that, except 
olefiant ^‘*re exists no other defi¬ 
nite comppiihd of hydrogen and car¬ 
bon ; and that what usually been 
termed light hydro carbonate, is mere¬ 
ly a mixture of olefiant and hydrogen 
gases The sulphureous odour fre¬ 
quently perceived during the combus¬ 
tion of coal gas, in which no sul- 
phureted hydrogen has yet been de- 
'^ected} Me Brandc asenbed to the pre¬ 


sence of sulphuret of carbon —A pa¬ 
per, by Di Carson, “ On the Elasti¬ 
city of the Lungs,'* was read on the 
25th After a number of intioductory 
remarks, it proceeded to detail a num- 
bei of experiments performed by the 
authof for ascertaining the foi ce of the 
elastic power of these organs For this 
purpose he connected with the trache* 
of several animals a glass syphonj so 
placed as to admit of a column of wa¬ 
ter It 4 j^ained exerting a pressu^fe on 
the lungs*^ A'n opening was then made 
into the cavity of the chest on both 
sides, and the height of the column of 
water in the tube considered as equi¬ 
valent to the pressure exerted by the 
elastic power of the lungs In th^s 
way the resilience of the lungs of an 
ox was ascertained to be equal to a 
column of water, rather more than a 
foot and a half high, and in a still 
more satisfactory experiment made on 
the lungs of a dog, the column sEbod 
at ten inches —On the 30th, being St 
Andrew’s day, tlie Society met for 
the election of oificers for tne ensuing 
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year; but from having the proceedings 
of the Society for two years to com¬ 
press into little more than the space 
usually allotted for one, we are under 
the necessity of omitting the list of 
names. 

On the 13th of January, 1820, Mr 
Herachell’s paper “ On the Action of 
Crystallized Bodies on Homogeneous 
Eight, and on the Causes of Deviation 
from Newton^s Scale of Tints, which 
many of them develope on exposure 
lo a polarized Ray," the reading of 
which had commenced at a previous 
sitting, was concluded When the 
*work of Malus on this subject appear¬ 
ed, the number of doubly refracting 
crystals known to philosophers, was 
very limited, and as the most remark¬ 
able of these possessed only one axis 
of double refraction, Huygen’s law, 
applicable to that one, was presumed 
to hold good in all But the disco¬ 
very of crystals, with two axes of dou¬ 
ble refraction, has shewn the fallacy 
of this conclusion, and rendered new, 
and more accurate investigations ne¬ 
cessary. There are two modes, the 
author observed, of conducting obser¬ 
vations on double refraction and po¬ 
larization ; one founded on the imme¬ 
diate observation of the angular devia- 
tioiti of the extraordinary pencil; the 
othCT depending upon ,tjie_separation 
of a polarized ray into complemen¬ 
tary portions, by the action of crystal¬ 
lized lamina:. The author preferred 
the latter method, and, after pointing 
out Its advantages, remarked, that to 
lender observations on the tints deve¬ 
loped by polarized hght available, they 
must be capable of being compared 
With one another ; and hence the im¬ 
portance of knowing the existence and 
tracing the laws observed by the causes 
which disturb their regularity. In the 
author’s first inquines into the subject 
of the polarization of light, he was 
struck by the great deviation from the 
euccession of colours in their laminx, 


which many crystals exhibited when 
cut into plates perpendicular to one of 
their axes, as observed by Newton ; 
and finding this phenomenon uncon- 
nectedswith irregularities in theirthick- 
ness and polish, and uniformly repeat¬ 
ed in different and perfect specimens, 
he was induced to inquire into its cause, 
especially as it appeared to form an 
unanswerable objection to M. Biot’s 
theory, which explains perfectly the 
tints m crystals with one axis In the 
S€*veral sections of this elaborate paper, 
life,author gave a detailed description 
of the phenomena, which are all re¬ 
ducible to one general fact, namely, 
that the axes of double refraction dif¬ 
fer in their position in the same crys¬ 
tal ; for the differently coloured rays of 
the spectrum being dispersed in one 
plane, over an angle more or less con¬ 
siderable, according to the nature of 
the substance employed, a new ele¬ 
ment 18 thus developed, which must in 
future enter into all rigorous formulae of 
double refraction; while, from the com¬ 
plete explanation this principle affords 
of the perplexing anomalies of the 
tints, the theory of oscillation is re¬ 
lieved from every difficulty, and may 
be considered as adequate to the re¬ 
presentation of all the phenomena of 
the polarized rays, and entitled to rank 
with the fits of easy transmisisllon and 
reflection, as a simple and general phy¬ 
sical law.—At this meeting, also, a 
paper, by Dr Granville, was read, en¬ 
titled, ** An Account of a Case of Ova- 
no-gcstation,” illustrated by beautiful 
drawings made by Mr^^uer. * 

On the 17th of Febniary, Mr E. 
Davy’s paper on some new combina¬ 
tions of platinum, part of which had 
been read at the,meeting of the 20th 
of Januar]^, was concluded. The pnn-* 
cipal object of this paper was to de¬ 
scribe a peculiar compound of plati¬ 
num, obtained from the sulphate, by 
boiling It in alcohol * 

On the 24tb, a paper, by Dr WoU 
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laston, ** On the Method of Cutting 
Rock Crystal for Micrometers,** was 
read, in which the author described 
three modes of cujtting wedges of rock 
crystal, so that the axes of crystal¬ 
lization should be differently situated 
ui each In the first, or horizontal 
wedge, the axis is at right angles with 
the surface. In the second, or lateral 
wedge, the axis is m the first surface, 
and parallel to its acute edge In the 
third, or vertical wedge, the axis is 
also in the first surface, but at rigut 
angles to the acute edge. Through 
the first wedge, an object is seen, in 
the direction of the axis, and does not 
appear double, but,in both the others, 
the transmitted rays pass at right an¬ 
gles to the axis, and produce two ima¬ 
ges. By placing two of the wedges to¬ 
gether, with their acute edges in op¬ 
posite directions, there are plainly three 
modes in which they may be combi¬ 
ned in pairs In the first two cases, 
the separation of the images will be 
the same, or about 17'; but the third 
produces a different effect; for, by 
reason of the transverse position of the 
axes of crystallization, the separation 
of the two images seems exactly dou¬ 
bled. The pencil ordinarily refracted 
by the first wedge, is extraordinarily 
refracted by the second, et uce virsa ; 
so that neither of the divided pencils 
returns to its true place, and since one 
falls as much short of the mean, as the 
other exceeds it, they are ultimately 
separated twice the usual distance, or 
34)'. He concluded with some further 
directiona f(^ cutting and arranging 
the prismstlbr the above purpose 
On the 2d of March, there was read 
a paper, by Sir R Seppings, on a new 
pnnaple of constructing ships for the 
mercantile navy. According to the 
present mode, only half the timbers 
are united, so as to constitute any part 
of an archj^every alternate couple on¬ 
ly being connected together, and the 
two intermediate timbers being con¬ 


nected with, and resting upon, instead 
of supporting the outer planking The 
mode^of joining the different pieces of 
the same rib, is also highly objection¬ 
able At present, this ts effected by 
the introduction of the wedge pieces, 
by which the gram of the nb is much 
cut, and the general fabric weakened, 
to say nothing of the great expendi¬ 
ture of materials The object of these 
wedge pieces or coals, as they are 
technically called, is to produce the 
necessary degree of curvature, when 
crooked timber is scarce , but the in¬ 
genious author shewed that this cur¬ 
vature might be equally obtained by 
a different arrangement, and with less 
consumption of materials He recom¬ 
mended that lengths of timber, shorter, 
and of less curvature, (which will have 
the additional advantage of being less 
grain-cut,) should be used, and that 
these pieces should be connected at their 
ends hy coaJc<t or dauocU \ , instcadof wedge 
pieces One great benefit resulting 
from this plan is, that smaller timber 
than usual may be employed in the con¬ 
struction of large ships , an object of 
the highest importance at present, when 
large timber has become so scarce 
On the 9th, J. A. Rantorae, Es^, 
lead a paper on a peculiarity in the 
structure of the eye of the Biijana 
on the l(?th, an ab¬ 
stract of a memoir by M Charles Du- 
pin, so well known by his ** Voyages 
dans la Grande Bretagne, &c ' on the 
laws of the variation of the flexibility 
of Canadian fir, was read to the Socie¬ 
ty. The object of the author was tJ 
investigate the law of decrease in the 
resistance of timber against bending 
or breaking, from the root to the top 
of the tree, and for this purpose, he in¬ 
stituted*, in 1816, a set of expenments 
upon prisms, fifty feet long, und one 
foot thick, in the dock-yards of Dun- 
kiik These appear to have been con¬ 
ducted with great care; but the na¬ 
ture of the rcsultS) and the mathema- 
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tical reasoning founded upon them^ do 
not admit of being detailed 

On the 23d, after the reading of a 
paper> by Mr J Hood, On the 
Means of supplying Muscles m a state 
of Paralysis with Nervous Power,*' by 
the application of nitrate of silver, the 
Society adjourned till after Easter. 

On the 13th of April, the Society 
resumed its sittings, when a paper, by 
Sir E Home, on the milk teeth, and 
aunculai organs of the Dugong was 
read. The skull, from which the de¬ 
scription was taken, is the only perfect 
one ill Europe, and was sent from Su- 
mati a by Sir T S Raffles 'The auri- 
ricular organs of this animal differ from 
those of all others , from which pecu¬ 
liar and remarkable construction, the 
author concluded, that the Dugong, 
more pei haps than any other animal, 
hears by means of vibrations conveyed 
through the bones of the skull to the 
canals and cochlea The grinding teeth 
of this animal are also quite peculiar, 
consisting of a double cone, the exter¬ 
nal crust of which is not enamel, and 
covers an miernal haidercoat, the bulk 
of the tooth being of soft ivoryOn 
the 20th, a paper, by DI W Kitchener, 
“ On an Impi ovement m the Eye-tubes 
of portable Achromatic Telescopes,” 
and ijinothcr, by T. A Knight, Esq, 
“ On the different Qualifies of the Al¬ 
burnum ol Spiing and Winter felled 
Timber,” were read to the Society Of 
neither of these have we room to pic- 
sent any analysis 

The meeting, on the 4th of May 
was occupied by the reading of two 
papers, one on Diairhcea Asthenica, 
by Mr Hood j and the other on the 
Mode of Formation of the Canal for 
containing the Spinal Marrow, and on 
the Form of the Fins (if theyileserve 
that name) of the Proteosaurus, by Sir 
E Home These medical and anatomi¬ 
cal disquisitions we, however, pass by, 
lu order to notice a paper by Mr Bauer, 


read on the 11th, and entitled, ** On 
the Fungj which constitute the co¬ 
louring Matter of the Red Snow dis¬ 
covered in Baffin’s Bay ” The author 
stated, that, in •the winter, he put a 
small quantity of the red globules com¬ 
posing the substance in> question, into 
a phial filled with compressed snow, 
which was placed m the open air, in a 
north-west exposure A thaw coming 
on, the snow was found melted , and 
the water being poured off, more snow 
was added In two days, the mass of 
fuiigi was observed to be raised in little 
pyramids, which gtadually increased m 
height, occupying the cells of the mass 
of ice A thaw now continued for some 
time, and the fungi fell to the bottom 
of the water in the phial, where they 
occupied a space about double that of 
their original bulk These fungi also 
appeared to be capable of vegetating 
in water, but, in this case, they pro¬ 
duced green, instesd of led globules. 
By exposure to excessive cold, the ori¬ 
ginal fungi were killed, but their seeds 
still riitained vitality, and when im¬ 
mersed in snow, reproduced new fungi, 
generally of a red colour The author 
supposes that snow is the proper soil 
of these fui gi The paper was accom¬ 
panied by beautiful drawings, illustra¬ 
tive of the different appearances descri¬ 
bed —On the 18ih, a papet by flis Ex¬ 
cellency Governor S'r T S Raffles, 
was lead, entitled, * Some Account of 
the Dugong ’ 

On the 8th of June, a paper by 
George Fi&her, Esq, was read, enti¬ 
tled, On the Errors Longitude, 
as determined by Chronom^rs at Sea, 
aiising from the action of the iron m 
the ships upon the Chronometers.’*" 
The author commenced by stating, 
that the sudden alteration ox the rates 
of the chronometers when taken on 
board of ship, had been frequently no¬ 
ticed, and generally a6cn];)ed to the 
ship's motion. But fro|p whJit he had 
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observed respecting the action of the 
chronometers on board the Dorothea 
and Trent, in the late voyage to the 
North Pole, he had been induced to 
refer this change to other causes Thus 
he found, that, in all cases, the gaming 
rates were increased, and the losing 
rates diminished, on board of ship; 
that this alteration took place when 
the ships were fast in the ice, or when 
at anchor, close on shore, and conse¬ 
quently when there was no motion ; 
and, lastly, that it was independent of 
any change of temperature The au¬ 
thor then gave it as his opinion, that it 
depends upon the iron cf the ship, 
which, by acquiring polarity, converts 
the whole ship, as it were, into a large 
magnet, having its south pole in the 
deck, and its north pole below ; and 
that the outer nm of the balance being 
made of steel, is acted upon by this 
magnetic influence, and is itself also 
liable to become magnetic This opi¬ 
nion was illustrated by experiments, in 
all of which It was found, that when 
magnets were made to act upon chro¬ 
nometers, their rate was accelerated, 
and 18 further confirmed, by the fact, 
that chronometers having balances, and 
balance-springs made of gold, keep 
time better than others —On the 15th, 
a paper, by Sir E Home, was read, 
giving' an account of a new mode of 
performing the high operation for the 
stone; and, on the 22d, the Society 
met, but immediately adjourned, on ac¬ 
count of the lamentable death of their 
venerable President, the right honour¬ 
able Sir Joseph Banks 

The Sodety met again on the 29th, 
when, Dr Wollaston was chosen Presi¬ 
dent ad interim. A paper by the same 
gentleman, entitled,,'* On Sounds mau- 
dibleby certain Ears," was then read; as 
also a paper by the reverend F. H Wol- 
laston, on the measurement of Snow¬ 
don by theThermometriCdl Barometer 
After some preliminary observations, 


the author of this last paper stated, 
that the height of this mountain, above 
the north-east end of Caernarvon Quay, 
as obtained by the thermomelncdl ba¬ 
rometer, when the proper corrections 
were applied, was 351<6.25 feet. By 
trigonometrical measurement, Generu 
Roy found it to be S5S5 4*, and, by ba¬ 
rometrical, 3548.9 feet. The height 
of another mountain, as taken by the 
thermometneal barometer, was ^also 
compared with the height, as deter¬ 
mined by the Geneial, but in this 
case some discrepancies were found, 
which the author ascribed to the dif¬ 
ficulty of ascertaining the stations from 
the indeterminate form of the hill 

The titles of a number of papers 
were then read, after which the Socie¬ 
ty adjourned till November 

After the long vacation, the meetings 
of this Society were resumed on Thurs¬ 
day, Nov 9th, when a letter was read 
from M Ampere of Pans to the Presi¬ 
dent, on the subject of the magnetic ef¬ 
fects produced by the Voltaic Electri¬ 
city. At the same meeting, SirE Home 
communicated some observations on the 
effect of the lleie Mucosum Nigrum^ 
or black substance in the skin of the 
negro, in preventing the scorching ef¬ 
fects of the sun’s rays, which, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Exerard’s experiments, are 
produceiTby the joint agency of light 
and heat, and not merely in virtue of the 
heating power of the rays alone The 
face and hands, for example, may be ex- j 
posed to a temperature of 100® or even 
120®, without pam or injury, provide 
the light be excluded, but if the same, 
or even an inferior degree of heat, be 
produced by the direct rays of the sun, 
the parts become scorched, and blis¬ 
ters are produced This effect, how¬ 
ever, is completely prevented, by cbver- 
ing the hand or face with black crape, 
though the temperature of such part, 
when exposed to the direct lofluence 


18 
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of the »UD, greatly exceeds that pro¬ 
duced upon the bare skin. The same 
purpose 13 accomplished by the black 
reU mucosum of the negio, and hence 
It appears that the dekterious effects 
of the sun’s rays may bcpievented by 
an artificial blackening' of the surface 
of the akin , that the perspiration will 
become more copious, as is especially 
remarked tn the negro , and, in short, 
that the conversion of the radiant mat¬ 
ter of the sun into sensible heat (which 
IS, effected by the blackened surface) 
will tend to prevent the scorching ef¬ 
fects, and to promote cutieular seert- 
*tion 

On the IGtti, a letter fiom Sir H 
Davy to the President was read, on 
the magnetic effects produced by elec- 
tiicity In repeating Oersted’s experi¬ 
ments, Sir II stated, that, with a vol¬ 
taic battery of a luindn d four-inch 
plates, the south pole of j magnetic 
needle, placed under the communica¬ 
ting wire of platinum, the positive end 
of the apparatus being on the light. 
Was strongly altiactid b) the’ wire, 
which was shown to be itself magnetic 
by attracting steel filings, and was |ound 
to communicate permanent magnetism 
tossteel bars attached to it transversely, 
while such bars, placed in a parallel po¬ 
sition, were only magnetic during their 
connexion w'lth the apparatus Actual 
contact, however, of tli6 'Steel w'lrcs 
with the platinum, was found not to 
be necessai y , for magnetism was im¬ 
parted to a needle’ placed tiansversely 
to the connecting metal, but at some 
c^Btance from it Sir H next shewed 
that the magnetic effect is proportional 
to the quantity of electricity passing 
through a given space, without ,iny 
relation to the transmitting metal, and 
that the finer the wires, the stronger 
the rtiagnetic effect, that an analogous 
effect was produced by passing the 
discharge ot a Dcydcn battery of se¬ 
venteen square feet, through a silver 
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wire, with a steel bar of two inches in 
length, tr4n3ver8ely attadied to it, the 
latter becoming powerfully and per¬ 
manently magnetic , and that this re¬ 
sult w^s produced at a distance of five 
inches through air, water, and even 
through thick panes of. glass When 
several wires, parallel to each other, 
formed part of the same circuit, each 
b^ame similarly magnetic to the single 
wire, and the opposite ends of each 
wire were in different magnetic states, 
aifd consequently attracted each other 
When two voltaic batteries were pla¬ 
ced parallel to each other, the positive 
end of the one being opposite to the 
negative end of the other, and trans¬ 
mitting their electricity through two 
wires, auch wires repelled each other, 
because the opposite ends were in si¬ 
milar electiical states 

'1 he yOth being the usual day for 
tin election of a President and officers 
lor the ensiii ig year , and Dr Wollas¬ 
ton, who, in consequence of the death 
of hir Joseph Banks, had been ap¬ 
pointed interim Picsidentf having de¬ 
clared his decided intention of with- 
di awing, Sii Humphry Davy, Bart., 
w 13 elected to that office At this 
meeting the Piesident announced, that 
the council had determined to present 
the Copliy medal to Professor J C, 
Oersted of Copenhagen, as a tfttimo- 
iiy of their approbation of his import- 
aat electro-niagnetical discoverits Dr 
Wollaston then, m a concise and lu¬ 
minous manner, stated to the Society 
the natuie of Professor Oersted’s in- 
vt stigdtions, and pomtcd^iut their pro¬ 
bable influence upon the i^ture pro¬ 
gress of some qf the most difficult 
branches of physical science. ' 

On taking the cljair at the meeting of 
December the 7th, Sir H Davy, in a 
short address, adverted to the objects 
rhe Royal Society embraced, with its 
relation to various other philosophi¬ 
cal and*scientific associatiobv, institu- 
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ted for the prosecution of particular 
branches of inquiry. He then took a 
view of the prcbent state of the sciences, 
noticing the valuable contributions for 
their extension and improvement made 
by Fellows of the Royal Society, and 
proceeded to ^numerate the different 
branches of natural knowledge that 
called for farther and more accurate 
investigation The principal of thege 
were, the new phenomena of polariza¬ 
tion of light, the subject of heat, so 
nearly allied to that of light, the con¬ 
nexion between electricity and mag¬ 
netism, a subject which the experi¬ 
ments and discoveries of M. Oersted 
has so auspiciously commenced, the 
nature of the combinations of that 
principle (fluorine) existing in fluor, or 
Derbyshire spar, the metallization of 
ammonia, the connexion between me¬ 
chanical and chemical phenomena, in 
the action of voltaic electricity, the 
subject of crystallization, or regular 
forms of inorganic matter, together 
with various phenomena in animal and 
vegetable physiology Sir H. conclu¬ 
ded by expressing his confidence, that 
the Fellows of the Royal Society, in 
all their future researches, would be 
guided by that spirit of philosophy, 
awakened by our great masters. Bacon 
and Newton, that sober and cautious 
metho 1 of inductive reasoning, which 
is the germ of truth, and permanency 
in all the sciences 

The meetings of the 14th and 21 st 
were occupied with the reading of a 
communication by Mr Faraday, descri- 
birg the com^sition and properties of 
twonewcoe-^ounds of chlorine and car¬ 
bon, and one of iodine, hydrogen, and 
. carbon. The first, cKlonde of carbon, 
obtained by Mr F , was procured by 
acting upon chlorfc ether with chlo¬ 
rine. The muriatic acid gas, formed by 
their mutual action, when exposed to 
the sun*B rays, being repeatedly expel¬ 
led by the^ introduction of fresh chlo¬ 
rine, a substarce was obtained, which 


19 the perchlonde of carbon. It is co- 
lourlesB, transparent, aromatic,* easily 
pulverized, a non-conductor of electri¬ 
city , It boils at 360% is insoluble in 
water, not readily combustible in com¬ 
mon circumstances, but burns in pure 
oxygen gas, and appears to be compo¬ 
sed of three atoms of chlorine,=10() 5, 
and two atoms of carbon = 14 t 
When passed through a red-hot tube, 
it IS decomposed, chlonne is evolved, 
and the protocliloride of carbon (spe- 
cihc gravity 1 5526) obtained i he 
triple compound of iodine, carbon, and 
hydrogen, was procured by exposing 
iodine in olefiant gas to the solar rays. 
Crystals were gradually formed, no 
hydnodic acid appca’'ed to exist in the 
vessel, and hence the olefiant gas had 
not been decomposed, but merely ab¬ 
sorbed by the iodine This compound 
was purified by potash, which dissolved 
the uncombined iodine 11 is colour¬ 
less, friable, a non-conductor of elec¬ 
tricity, soluble in ether and alcohol, 
decomposed at between 300® and 400® 
in sulphuric acid (probably by the 
mere heat,) and, in some degree, ana¬ 
logous to chloric ether Mr F. pro¬ 
poses'to call this substance hydro-car- 
buret of iodine. , 

Nothing important occurs in the^to- 
ceedings of the Society till the 1st 
of February 1821, when Captain' Ra¬ 
ter read Uk, Bakerian Lecture, on the 
best kind of steel and form for a com¬ 
pass needle On the return of the 
expedition under the command of Cap¬ 
tain Ross, which sailed in search of 
a North-West Passage, it appeared, 
that, m consequence of the vicinity 
of the magnetic pole, the compasses 
became nearly useless, from the dimi¬ 
nution of directive force Some of 
the azi.muth compasses then employed 
were of Captain Rater’s invention; he 
was, therefore, naturally anxious, that 
the next expedition, (under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant Parry,) should be 
furnished with instruments combining 
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as much sensibility as possible With 
this intention, our author undertook 
the experiments of which he now gave 
an account, and from which he draws 
the following inferences; “ 1 That the 
best material for compass needles is 
dock-spring; but care must betaken 
in forming the needle, to expose it as 
seldom as possible to heat, otherwise 
Its capability of receiving magnetism 
wdl be much diminished 2. That the 
best form for a compass needle is the 
ffierced ihombus, in the proportion of 
about five inches in length to two 
inches m width , this form being sus- 
* ceptible of the greatest directive force 
^ That the best mode of tempering a 
compass needle, is first to harden it 
at a red heat, and then to soften it 
from the middle to about an inch from 
each extremity, by exposing it to a 
heat sufficient to cause the blue colour 
which arises again to disappear 4 
That in the same plate of steel, of the 
sue of a few square inches only, por¬ 
tions aie found varying considerably 
in their capability of receiving magnet¬ 
ism, though not apparently differing 
in any other respect 5 That^olish- 
ing the needle has no effect on its mag¬ 
netism 6 That the best mode of com¬ 
municating magnetism to a needle ap¬ 
pears to be placing it in the magnetic 
meridian, joining the opposite poles of 
a pair of bar magnets, (the magnets 
being in the same line,) and laying the 
magnets so joined flit upon the needle, 
with their poles upon its centre , then, 
having elevated the distant extremities 
%of the magnets, so that they may form 
'^an angle of about two or three degrees 
witl| the needle, they are to be drawn 
from the centre of the needle to the ex¬ 
tremities, carefully preserving the same 
inclination, and havingjoiued.the poles 
of the magnets at a distance from the 
needle, the opei atioti is to be repeated 
ten or twelve times on each surface 
7 That in needles from fi\e to eight 
inches in length, their height being 


equal, the directive ^rces are nearly 
as the lengths. 8 Thift the directive 
force does not depend upon extent of 
surface, but, in needles of nearly the 
same,lcngth and form, is as the mass. 
And, 9 That the deviation of a com¬ 
pass needle, occasioned by the attrac¬ 
tion of soft iron, depends, as Mr Bar- 
low has advanced, on extent of surface, 
and IB wholly independent of the mass, 
except a certain thickness of the iron, 
amounting to about two-tenths of an 
Rich, which IS requisite for the complete 
developement of its atti active energy.'* 
On the 22d, the reading of Dr Hen¬ 
ry’s paper on the Aeriform compounds 
of Charcoal and Hydrogen, (which had 
commenced at a previous meeting,) was 
concluded. The first object proposed 
by the author, was to ascertain whe¬ 
ther there be a compound answering 
in Its characters to light carbureted 
hydrogen gas. The result of his in¬ 
quiries was, that such a chemical com¬ 
pound docs exist, having uniformly the 
same composition and chemical pro¬ 
perties, and the same specific gravity, 
(0 556,) and constituted of 100 parts, by 
weight, of charcoal, united with 34 40 
of hydrogen, while olefiant gas consists 
of 100 of charcoal, combined with 
16 70 of hydrogen His next experi¬ 
ments relate to the best method of ana¬ 
lyzing mixtures of olefiant gas with 
hydrogen, carbureted hydrogen, and 
carbonic oxide ; and of olefiant gas 
with all those three gases Chlorine, 
he shews, may be employed with per¬ 
fect accuracy, provided certain pre¬ 
cautions, which he po nts out, are ob¬ 
served 'The chief of thiJSe is complete 
exclusion of the light By these ana¬ 
lytical processes, he proceeds to exl- 
mine the composition of oil gas and 
coal gas, and the general result is^ 
that oil gas (as he had formerly shewn 
with respect to coal gas) is very far 
from being uniform in composition, but 
differt greatly in specific gravity and 
combustibility, when*prepared at dif- 
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ferent times, even from the same kmd 
of oil, owing to variations of tempera* 
ture, and other circumstances. Essen* 
tially, the gases derived from oil and 
coal are composed of the same ingre¬ 
dients, though in different proportions, 
Tiz. simple hydrogen, light carburet¬ 
ed hydrogen, and carbonic oxide gases, 
with the addition of variable propor¬ 
tions of an elastic fluid, which agrees 
with olefiant gas in being condensible 
by chlorine, but combines more oxy- 

f en, gives more carbonic acid by coiri- 
ustion, and has a higher specific gra¬ 
vity than olefiant gas, or even than 
common atmospheric air Whetberthis 
ingredient be strictly a gas, permanent 
at all temperatures, or a mixture of 
olefiant gas with some new gas, con¬ 
stituted of hydrogen and charcoal, in 
different proportions from what are 
found in the known compounds of 
those elements, or merely the vapour 
of a volatile oil, the author leaves to be 
determined by a future course of ex¬ 
periments. 

The only paper of any interest read 
to the Society in the course of March, 
wasoneby the President, Sir H Davy, 
on the Papyri of Herculaneum. In 
this paper Sir H gives an account, 
1 Of his first experiments perform¬ 
ed in England in 1818 , upon several 
fragments of papyri, which induced 
him to hope that chemistry might af¬ 
ford some assistance towards unrolling 
these interesting relics. 2 . Of the 
state of the MSS found at Hercula¬ 
neum. 3 Of the chemical processes 
em^oyed on tkd MSS in the Museum 
at Naples, and of the reasons which 
ultimately compelled 'him to abandon 
the attempt; together with some ge¬ 
neral observations on the MSS of the 
ancients The papyri in question ap¬ 
pear to consist of leaves reduced to 
the state of cinder, cemented by a mat¬ 
ter soluble in certain liquids, but espe¬ 
cially in muriatic and nitric' ether 
Now, as chlonne, while it has a strong 


attraction for hydrogen, exerts no ac¬ 
tion upon carbonaceous substances, 
and, as charcoal forms the basis of an¬ 
cient wnting-ink, it occurred to Sir 
H that gas might be usefully employ¬ 
ed to destroy the adhesion of the layers; 
be, therefore, made trial both of it and 
of other agents possessed of analogous 
properties, and his attempts were, to 
a certain extent, successful. The state 
of the Neapolitan specimens, and the 
undecomposed vegetable matter gene¬ 
rally found in them, suggest some cu¬ 
rious remarks respecting the causes of 
the changes they have undergone, and 
which, by the Svofgatort of Naples, 
have uniformly bech ascribed to the 
action of fire, more or less intense 
Sir H. has shewn that this opinion is 
entirely erroneous The part of Her¬ 
culaneum in which they were found 
had not been inundated by lava, but 
covered by a bed of tufa, composed^of 
sand, volcanic ashes, stones, and dust, 
cemented by the action of water, pro¬ 
bably at the moment of its ebullition 
Nor 18 the action of fire necessary to 
produce the imperfect carbonization 
obscn-cd in the MSS $ for, at Pom- 
pen, a town which had been buried by 
a shower of ashes, (which must haVe 
been cold, as they fell at the dist^iice 
of seven or eight miles from the crater 
of Vesuvius,) jhe wood in the houses 
has been uniformlyconverted into char¬ 
coal , the colours on the walls, which 
heat would have either destroyed or 
altered, continue perfectly fresh ; and 
the papyn discovered have been in the * 
form of white ashes, or burnt paper* 
Among the Neapolitan MSS there 
are some covered with a glossy* sub¬ 
stance, resembling varnish, arising. Sir 
H suggests, from the decomposition 
of the skin used to enfold them, and now 
converted into a brilliant animal char¬ 
coal, leaving porphate of lime when 
burned, but producing at the same 
time no inconsiderable quantity of am¬ 
monia. At Naples, one method only 
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has been adopted for unrolhng the vo< 
lumes of carbonized papyrus, and it is 
entirely mechanical. It is the invention 
of Piaggij a native of the Roman States, 
and consists in applying a thin animal 
membrane, (gold-beaters* skin), by a 
solutiou of glue, to the back of the 
MS , and carefully elevating the lay¬ 
ers when the glue is dry Alcohol and 
ether were found useful auxiliaries in 
thiSbdehpate operation, and great ad¬ 
vantage was also derived from throw¬ 
ing heated air upon the surface of the 
leaves, precaution being taken that 
the temperature should not be too ra- 
'pidly raised The different MSS, 
However, required very different treat¬ 
ment During the two months Sir H 
Davy was employed in these experi¬ 
ments at Naples, he succeeded, with 
the assistance of the persons attached 
to the Museum, in partially unrolling 
about 23 MSS , from which fragments 
of writing were obtained, and in exa¬ 
mining about 120 others, which gave 
no hopes of success. « And I should 
gladly have gone on with the under¬ 
taking,” he adds, “ from the mere 
prospect of a possibility of discover¬ 
ing some better results, had not the 
labour, in itself difficult and unplea¬ 
sant! made more so by the con¬ 
duct of the persons at the head of this 
department in the Museum. At first 
every disposition was shewn to pro¬ 
mote my researches, for the papyri 
remaining unrolled were considered by 
them as incapable of affording any 
^hing legible by the former methods, 
fllTi to use their own words, disnerati , 
j(nd the efficacy and use of tue new 
processes were fully allowed by the 
A’lio/gu^orijorunrollers of theMuseum; 
and i was for some time permitted to 
choose and operate upon the speci- 
men& at my own pleasure When, how¬ 
ever, the Rev. Peter Elmsley, whose 
zeal for the piomotion of ancient li¬ 
terature brought him to Naples, for 
the purpose of assisting in the undcr- 


takmg, began to examine the frag¬ 
ments unrpUed, a jealousy, with regard 
to his assistance was immediately mani¬ 
fested, and obstacles, which the kind 
interference of Sir William A*Court 
was not always capable of removing, 
were soon opposed to the progress of 
our inquiries ; and these obstacles were 
so multiplied, and made so vexatious, 
towards the end of February, that we 
conceived it would be both a waste of 
the public money, and a compromise 
of our own characters, to proceed.** 

•Xhe Roman MSS., existing in the 
Museum of Naples, consist, in general, 
of papyrus, of a texture considerably 
thicker than that of the Greek MSS. $ 
the characters, though much less per¬ 
fect in formation, are also larger, and 
the rolls more voluminous. From the 
intermixture of Greek characters lu 
some fragments of liatin MSS , and 
from the state of decomposition in 
which they were found, Sir H thinks 
it extremely probable that some of 
them were of very ancient date. The 
ink with which they were written was 
a mixture of charcoal and glue; while 
the silence of Pliny as to ink composed 
of galls and iron renders it improbable 
that such a composition was used up 
to this period, and leads to the conclu- 
clusion that parchment and our pre¬ 
sent writing ink were adopted toge¬ 
ther , ** for a mixture of charcoal and 
solution of glue can scarcely be made 
to adhere lo the skin, whereas the free 
acid of the chemical ink partly dissolves 
the gelatine of the MSS , and jhe 
whole aubs'^aiice adhcre?as a mordant ” 
The most ancient parchlhent MSS. 
are probably thff^altmpsestOf or Cb- 
dices ItescnpUi lately discovered by' 
M Angelo Mai,, in the libraries of 
Milan and of Rome. Sir H. examined 
these curiods and valuable MSS , par¬ 
ticularly that which contains several 
books of Cicero's treatise De Reptdflp* 
cd, and which M Mai r^efs to the 
second or thud century.* In these, time 
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has destroyed the vegetable of the inki 
but the peroxide of iron renaains» and 
M. Mai successfully employed solu¬ 
tion of galls to revive its blackness. 
Sir H made trial of different substances 
for restoring colour to the letters in 
ancient MSS * The tuple prussiate of 
potash, used in the mannerrecommend- 
ed by Sir Cliarles Blagden, with the 
alternation of acid, he found success¬ 
ful , but by making a weak solution of 
It with a small quantity of muriatic 
acid, and applying them to the letters, 
in their state of mixture, with a camel's 
hair pencil, the results were still better 
After all, it is probable that we have 
sustained no great loss by the destruc¬ 
tion of the Herculaneum MSS It is 
remarkable that no fragments of Greek, 
and very few of Latin poetry, have 
been found in the whole collection 
The sentences in which Mr Elmsley 
found a sufficient number of words to 
enable him to decypher their meaning, 
shew that the works of which these 
are the fragments, are of the same kind 
as those formerly examined, and belong 
to the schools of the Greek Epicurean 
philosophers and sophists Sir H con¬ 
cludes by remarking, that, should any 
new MSS be discovered at Hercula¬ 
neum, It would be desirable to have 
them immediately removed from the 
action of the air, by placing them in 
vases filled with carbonic acid Thete 
can be no doubt, he thinks, that the 
more perfect specimens whic^ have re¬ 
mained m the Museum, exposed, since 
the, period of their discovery, about 
60 years ago, ib the action of the air, 
have undergone so great changes, as 
to render their entir^nrollment near¬ 
ly, if not altogether, impossible 

On the 5th of April, a paper was 
read on the Separation of Iron from 
other Metals, by J F W.^ Herschell, 
Esq The proposed basis of a rigorous 
separation of iron from the metals 
{manganese, cerium, nickel, cobalt,) 
pot precipitated by sulphuriatcd hy¬ 


drogen, 18 a peculiarity in the peroxide 
of iron, in virtue of which it is inca¬ 
pable of subsisting in a neutral solu¬ 
tion at the boiling temperature If a 
solution of this peroxide be neutralized 
when cold, and then heated, a portion 
18 deposited in the state of a subsalt, 
and the liquid becomes acid, if allowi' 
ed to cool, and again neutralized, a 
fresh portion of the metallic contents 
separates on re-applying the heat, and 
so on till the quantity held in solution 
IS no longer sensible to the most deli¬ 
cate re-agents. If, on the other hand, 
the neutralization be performed 'while 
actualhj boihng, we attain this limit at 
one operation Hence, Mr Herschell 
recommends the following process — 
Having peroxidizcd, by means of ni¬ 
tric acid, a solution containing iron, 
and anv of the abovementioned metals, 
drop into it, xvhile botlin^y carbonate 
of ammonia, till the acid reaction is 
entirely destroyed, even going a litlh 
beyond the point of exact neutralization. 
The whole of the iron, to the last 
atom, IS separated, while the liquid re¬ 
tains in solution the other metallic ox¬ 
ides, well as the minute portion oj 
their carbonates due to a irtfiing cx~ 
cess of the alkaline precipitant In t4ie 
cases of cobalt and cerium, the ai^ka-. 
line carbonate may be added in consi- 
dci able excess, without separating any 
of the metals, and their solution, so 
fited from iron, is tht n a most delicate 
lest of the ptescnce of the latter metal 
On the 81 St of May, the reading of 
Mr Hcrapath’s paper on Absolute * 
Zero, ( which had been commenced at ^ 
previous meeting,) was concluded The 
object of Mr Herapath was to deter¬ 
mine the law of temperature, and the 
point of absolute cold, or zero. Foi 
this purpose, he contrived an appara¬ 
tus for obviating the effects of ra'dia- 
tion , and having mixed equal weights 
of mercury at a very high and low 
temperature^ he carefully ascertained 
the temperature of the mixture, lii 
12 
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seven expenments of his own, thus 
made^ and two of M De Luc'Sf he 
found that the results followed a law, 
from which they differed, at a medium, 
not more than 1-lOth of a degree 
This law is, that the square of the 
temperature of a given portion of gas, 
varies as the elasticity and volume con- 
jointly , and, therefore, when either 
continues the same, the temperature is 
as the square root of the other Hence 
Mr H found, that the heat of boiling 
water is to that of melting ice, as the 
to the v'S, or as 1 1726 to 1 
neiy^ly; and the point of absolute cold 
he also determines in a manner inde¬ 
pendent of any theory of heat, from 
the principle of an air thermometer. 

In June nothing of any particul%r 
interest was communicated to the So¬ 
ciety ; and in July, the only paper we 
shall notice, was communicated on the 
12th, and entitled, On a New Com¬ 
pound of Chlorine and Carbon,** by 
Messrs Phillips and Faraday This 
compound was brought to England, 
and given to these gentlemen by M 
Julin, of Abo, in Finland It was form¬ 
ed during the distillation of gr^en vi¬ 
triol and nitre, for the production of 
nitric acid , is of a solid crystalline 
bbj}y, fusible and volatile by heat, 


without decomposition ; is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and essential oils, sinks in water, 
burns with a red flame, giving off much 
sraoki^ and fumes of muriatic acid 
gas , IS not acted upon by acids, and 
gives out chloi me, and.deposit8 char¬ 
coal, when Its vapour is heated in a 
tube till decomposition takes place Po¬ 
tassium burnt with it, forms chloride 
of potassium, and liberates charcoal; 
its vapour, detonated with oxygen over 
r^ercury, forms carbonic acid, and chlo¬ 
ride of mercury , passed over hot ox¬ 
ide* of copper, It constitutes a chloride 
of copper and carbonic acid ; and over 
hot lime. It occasions ignition, and pro¬ 
duces chloride of calcium, and carbo¬ 
nic acid It is composed of ehlonne 
and carbon, and, from the experiments 
detailed, two parts appear to be form¬ 
ed of 

1 portion of chlorine . 44 1.. 33 5 

2 portions of carbon . . 15 0 .. 11 4 
Hence it is a sub-chloride of carbon 
All attempts to form it by other means 
have hitherto failed 

After hearing another paper, by 
C Bell, Esq , on the Structure and 
Functions of the Nerves, read, the So¬ 
ciety adjourned till the usual period. 
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Ajeter the usual adjournment, this 
Society resumed its sittings on the 15th 
■of Njovember, 1819, when a paper, by 
Dr Brewster, was read, on the subject 
of'Circular Polarization, a name by 
which he pioposed to distinguish the 
phenomena farst discovered by M 
Arago, along the axis of rock crystal, 
afterwards analyzed by M. Biot, and 


subsequently di^overed by MM Biot 
and Scebeck in several fluids M Biot 
had shewn, that„in some specimens of 
rock crystal, a certain succession of 
tints was* produced, by turning the 
analyzing prism direct from right to 
left, while, in other specimens, the 
same ‘succession was developed by 
turning the prism in ^ retrograde di- 
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rectioD^ from left to right He de¬ 
tected a simdar difference in fluids; 
and lie concluded that the calise of the 
phenomena resided in the ultimate 
particles of silex* and the fli\id, and 
was entirely independf nt of theif mode 
of aggregation. Tht principal object 
of Dr B *s paper was to describi the 
cn-cxisttnce of tlu direct and retro¬ 
grade structure in the same mineial, 
aid the entire extinction of the circii- 
Iii polarization in the stratum wh’ck 
I itervened between the tw'O opposite* 
structures He discovered tracts of 
circular polaiizatioii in crystals with 
two axes, and detected some new pio- 
perties of this remarkable spicies of 
polarization Several argumentb wcie 
adduced to shew, in opposition to the 
opinion of Biot, that, in the cast of 
crystals, or of solid bodies dissolved in ^ 
fluids, the property of circular polari¬ 
zation cannot belong to the ultimate 
particles 

Office-bearers and counsellors for 
the ensuing year were elected on the 
29th 

On the 6th of December a paper 
was read, containing further particu¬ 
lars respecting the celebrated slide at 
Aipnach, with a notice of its lecent 
demolition Referring, for full and 
satisfactory information, to Professor 
Playfair’s interesting description of tins 
remarkable work, which the reader 
will find in the recent edition of his 
works, we need only mention that this 
slide was formed upon the side of 
Mount Pilatus, in the canton of Un- 
terwplden, by Mr John Rupp, engineer, 
for the purpose of briiignig down the 
valuable timber, with which the moun- 

1 I ¥ 1 r 

t|in was coveied, into the Lake of 
Lucerne, from which the conveyance 
Jo the German Ocean Vias easy and ex¬ 
peditious. It was constructed, of about 
25,000 large pine-trees, deprived of 
their bark, and united together m a 
very ingcnmivs manner, without the aid 
pf iron ft oc<^npie(l 160 workmen 


during 18 months, cost nearly 100,000 
francs, or 4250/., extended about three 
leagues, or 44,000 English feet, and 
terminated in the Lake of Lucerne. 
It had the form of a trough, about six 
feet broad, ard from three to six feet 
deep, its bottom was formed of three 
tiecs, the middlt one of which had a 
gioovt, cut longitudinally, for recei¬ 
ving small rills of water, conducted 
into it from various places, for the pur¬ 
pose of diminishing the friction , and 
the whole of the slide was sustained 
by about 2000 supports, and in many 
placf s attached, in a very ingenjpus 
ni.n.ici, to the rugged precipices of 
granite The direction was bometimes 
straight, and sometimes zig-zag, with 
an inclination of from 10® to 18® , it 
was carried along the sides of hills, 
and the tanks, and sometimes the sum¬ 
mits, of precipitous rocks , in some 
places It parsed under ground, and in 
others was conducted over deep gorges 
by 'scaffoldings 120 feet in height In 
the progress of the work the greatest 
Jiffieulties were encountered and over¬ 
come by zeal and perseverance When 
finished, it was found to answer every 
purpose for which it had been intend¬ 
ed Large pines, about 120 feet ip 
length, and ten inches in thiekncs^at 
their smaller extremity,darted through 
the space of three leagues m 2/, mi¬ 
nutes, and, duinig the ir rapid descent, 
appeared to be only a few feet in length. 
In order to shew the enormous force 
acquired by the trees from the veloci¬ 
ty of their descent, M Rupp made 
arrangements for causing some of them ^ 
to spring from the slide They pe¬ 
netrated, by their thickest extremi¬ 
ties, no less than from 18 to 24 ^eet 
into the earth , and one of them having 
by accident struck against the other. 
It instantly cleft it through its whole 
length, as if it had been struck by 
Iiglituing After the trees had de¬ 
scended the slide, they were collected 
into rafts upon the Lake, and conduct- 
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ed to Lucerne From thence they de¬ 
scended the Reuss, then the Aar, to 
near Brugg, afterwards to Waldshut, 
by the Rhine, then to Basle, and, last¬ 
ly, to the sea, when it was necessary. 
We regret to add, that this magnih- 
cent structure no longer exists, scarce¬ 
ly a trace of it being to be seen on the 
flanks of Mount Pilatus Political cir¬ 
cumstances having destroyed the prin¬ 
cipal source of the demand for the 
timber, ‘although large and of excel¬ 
lent quality, the operation of cutting 
an*d transporting the trees has neces¬ 
sarily ceased 

On the fld and 17th of January, 
1620, Dr Ferguson^ inspector of hos¬ 
pitals, read a very interesting paper on 
the Nature and Histoiy of Marsh Poi- 
ton, as known under the titles of Marsh 
Miasmata and Malaria From a refer¬ 
ence to the medical topography of va¬ 
rious places in the south of Europe 
and the West Indies, the author en¬ 
deavoured to prove, that the univer¬ 
sally received opinions of aqueous and 
vegetable putrefaction, single or com¬ 
bined, being the sources of this poison, 
were unfounded, that putrefaction, 
under any form, had no ettect nf pro- 
dqping It, that it never emanates fiom 
water, however putrid, nor is ticcts- 
sariiy an exhalation from marshes , 
but, on the contiary, some peculiar 
modification of the atmwsphere by heat 
and moisture, being the pioduct of a 
highly advanced stage of the diying 
process in absorbent soils, which had 
previously and recently been saturated 
^y w'ater In support of this opinion, 
the author stated the following among 
other remarkable facts —“ In the 
course of the Peninsular War, during 
the autumnal campaign of 1808, our 
troops, after the battle of Vimcira, 
were comparatively healthy The soil 
of the piovince around Lisbon, where 
they were quartered, is a very healthy 
one~—a slight covering of light and 
sandy soil, on a substratum of hard 


rock, which is almost always so bare, 
that water can seldom be absorbed uito 
It to any* depth, but is held up to 
speedy evaporation. The season waa 
fully as hot a one as is ordinarily seen 
in thaPcountry,but dysentery was the 
prevailing disease Laily m 1809 the 
army advanced to Opoito, for the ex¬ 
pulsion of the French, under Marshal 
Souk, from Portugal; which, during 
a very cold and w'et month of May, 
(for that country,) they effected, with¬ 
out suffeiing any diseases but the or¬ 
dinary ones of the bivouac; and m 
Jiihe, advanced again towards Spam, 
in a healthy condition, during very hot 
weather The army was stiU healthy, 
certainly without endemic fever, and 
marching through a singularly dry 
rocky country, of considerable eleva¬ 
tion, on the confines of Portugal The 
weather had been so hot for several 
weeks as to dry up the mountain- 
streams , and in some of the hilly ra¬ 
vines, that had lately been water¬ 
courses, several of the regiments took 
up their bivouac, foi the sake of beiqg 
near the stagnant pools of water that 
were stdl left among the rocks The 
staff ofiicers who had seived in the 
Mediterranean, pointed out the dan¬ 
gerous nature of such an encampment; 
but as Its immediate sitt amongst dry 
rocks, appeared to be quite unexcep¬ 
tionable, and the pools of water in the 
neighbouihood perfectly pure, it was 
not changed. Several of the men were 
seized with violent remittent fever, be¬ 
fore they could move from the bivouac 
the following morning, and that type 
of ftver, the first that^iyjd been seen 
on the march, coi^ucoti^ affect that 
portion of the trtf^s exclusively for a 
considerable time. Till then, it had 
always been believed amongst us, that 
vegetable p^utrefactiou (the humid de¬ 
cay of vegetables) was essential to the 
production of pestifcious miasmata j 
but, in the instance of th| half-dried 
ravine before us, front the Stony bed 
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of which (as soil never could lie for 
the torrents) the very existence of ve¬ 
getation was impossible ; it proved as 
pestiferous as the bed of a fen. The 
army advanced to Talavera, through 
a very dry country, hnd, in the hot¬ 
test weather, fought that celebrated 
battle, which* was followed by a re¬ 
treat into the plains of Estremadura, 
along the course of the Guadiana river, 
at a time when the country was so 
and and dry, for want of ram, that 
the Guadiana itself, and all the smaller 
streams, had in fact ceascdto be streatmt 
and were uo more than lines of detach¬ 
ed pooh in the courses that had former¬ 
ly been livers ; and then they suffered 
from remittent fevers, of such destruc¬ 
tive malignity, that the enemy and all 
Europe believed that the British host 
was extirpated , and the superstitious 
natives, though sickly themselves, un¬ 
able to account for disease of such un¬ 
common type among the strangers, 
declai cd they had all been poisoned by 
eating the mushrooms, (a species of 
food they hold in abhorrence,) which 
sprung up after the Hrst autumnal 
rams, about the time the epidemic had 
attained its height. In all the subse¬ 
quent campaigns of the Peninsula, the 
same results uniformly followed, when¬ 
ever, during the hot seasons, any por¬ 
tion of the army was obliged to occu¬ 
py the'and encampments of the level 
country, which, at all other times, were 
healthy, or at least unproductive of en¬ 
demic fever 

Other properties of the marsh poi¬ 
son, such as Its particular attraction 
for, and adb^r^nce to, lofty umbrage¬ 
ous trees &nd ri' 44 ^ grounds in the 
neighbourhood of swamps, its con¬ 
centration in ravines, hollows, or lee¬ 


ward localities; its absorption from 
passing over water, and rarefaction or 
dissipation by the sun’s heat, and re* 
gular currents of wind, were also point- 
edout and illustrated by a detail of facts, 
observed by the author during his ser¬ 
vice in the Peninsula and the West 
Indies * In the course of the paper, 
and while treating of the effect of the 
marsh poison, the author was led to 
consider Its cxcierne and most baleful 
product, the yellow fever of the tro¬ 
pics, the non-contagious nature of 
which was established by a senes of 
facts and arguments that appear to be 
completely conclusive. The highest 
degree of susceptibility and excitement 
from solar heat, on the part of the sub- 
jeetj combined with the highest state 
of piepaiation from the same, on the 
part of the agent, appear to be essen¬ 
tial in all situations to the production 
of the dreadful yellow fever, which, 
luckily for mankind, is incapable of 
being transported to any locality of 
lower temperature, or texture of soil 
different from that which gave it birth. 
In conclusion, the author made some 
observations ou the mode in which the 
marsn poison is received into the hu¬ 
man constitution, whether by the lungs, 
the stomach, or the skin , which .la^t, 
the author seemed to think, was the 
most probable channel, and support¬ 
ed this opiniotr 'by some illustrations 
taken from the plague in the Levant, 
and the peculiar idiosyncracy of the 
African or Creole negroes, to whom 
the marsh miasmata are, m fact, no 
poison. 

On the 7th of February, a paper by 
Dr Brewster was read, on the Mean 
Icmpcrature of the Earth Tile ob¬ 
ject of this paper was to explain a new 


^ During the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, Dr Ferguson was employed to make a 
topographical health survey ot all tfie West India colonies, which ailorekd him op- 
portumtics oi the most lavouraVdc kind of improving the observations he had else¬ 
where made upQii pestiferous miasmata. 
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and simple formula^ for finding the 
mean temperature of any place in the 
western region of the Old World, in 
all latitudes, and to point out its re¬ 
markable accordance with the fine se¬ 
nes of observations collected and ar¬ 
ranged by M Humboldt The for¬ 
mula given by the Doctor was, 

T=81 Cos L 

T being the temperature at the level of 
sea, in degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, L the. latitude of the place, and 
81 5® the mean temperature of the 
•equator, as deduced by Humboldt. 
This formula gives, to a remarkable 
degree of exactness, the mean tempe¬ 
rature of the parallel of 78® in the 
Greenland seas, as ascertained from 
numerous observations by Mr Scorts- 
by , and from its coincidence' with ob¬ 
servations at the equator, in the paral¬ 
lel of 45®, and in the Arctic regions, 
there can be little doubt that the 
mean temperature of the North Pole 
differs very little from 0® of Fahren¬ 
heit, in place of 32®, as assumed by 
Mayer and others The formula of 
Mayer errs no less than y® in latitude 
78® The paper was accompanied with 
a table of the ascertained mean tempe¬ 
rature of thirty-one places, compared 
with the new formula, and with that 
of Mayer , the sunTOf the errors of 
the former being 76.73®, that of the 
latter only 26 41® 

Nothing calling for particular notice 
in this place, occurred till the 15th of 
IjMay, on which day. Dr Duncan, sen , 
•'read a Biographical Account of the 
late pr Daniel Rutherford. Dr R. was 
born at Edinburgh on the 3d of No¬ 
vember, 174 y. He took bis degree of 
M D in 1772, on which occa^sion the 
8ubr|ect of his Thesis was Dl Acre 
Fixo In this dissertation he pointed 
out, for the first time, a new gaseous 
substance, since distinguished by the 
name of azote, or nitrogen He was 
admitted a Fellow of tin Royal Col¬ 


lege of Physicians, on the 6th of May 
1777. In a paper on Nitre, read be¬ 
fore tlie Philosophical Society in 1778, 
he described, under the nameof vital air, 
what is now called oitygen gas, con¬ 
sidering Its basis* as a necessary consti¬ 
tuent of every acid, and even stating it 
as not improbable, that Hy this element 
they 'were acid. On the death of Dr 
John Hope, in 17B6, he was elected 
Professor of Botany, and Keeper of 
the Botanic Garden ; a duty which he 
discharged till the time of his deaths 
which took place on the 15th of No¬ 
vember, 1819, in the seventy-first year 
of his age 

On the 1st of June, an Abstract of 
a Mathematical Paper, by Professor 
Wallace, was read In the year 1808, 
Mr Wallace communicated to the 
Royal Society, a paper on the Quad¬ 
rature of the Conic Sections, and the 
Computation of Logarithms, which 
was published in the sixth volume of 
its Transactions In that paper, ge¬ 
neral expressions for the reciprocal of 
any elliptic or hyperbolic sector; like¬ 
wise for the reciprocals of its second 
and third power, and ^lialogous ex¬ 
pressions were investigated for the re¬ 
ciprocals of the powers of the logar¬ 
ithm of a number These were found 
by principles at once simple and ele¬ 
mentary, without any reference to the 
differential, or other equivalent calcu¬ 
lus, and, unlike the ordinary senes, 
which, in some cases, converge too 
slowly to be ofany practical use, they 
arc always applicable. In the paper to 
which this notice refers, the same,ele- 
mentary principles ar^,^ja!^hed to the 
investigation of ne^senes, for the sim¬ 
ple powers of tlie areas of elliptic and_ 
hyperbolic sectors, and for the logar¬ 
ithm of a numbc*r, and these are at 
once sirapjc and symmetrical in their 
number, and universally applicable 
From the general expression for the 
area of the sector of any tyinic section, 
we derive the following for the arc of 
a circle 
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The expressions for elliptic, or hy¬ 
perbolic areas, and for the logarithm 
of any number, are exactly of (fne 
same form The terms of this expres¬ 
sion are found from the cosines of a 
senes of arcs or sector?, which consti¬ 
tute a geometiical progression. In 
like manner, the terms of the expres¬ 
sion for an elliptic or hyperbolic sec¬ 
tor, are formed from a senes of abscis¬ 
sae corresponding to elliptic and hy- 
pel bohe sectors, each of which is one- 
half of that before it. These abscissae 
are found by precisely the same formu¬ 
la in the two curves, and in the be¬ 
ginning of the paper, general theorems 
arc investiga||d» which express the re¬ 
lation between the co ordinates corre¬ 
sponding to an elliptic and hyperbolic 
sector, and those which correspond to 
any multiple of that sector The the¬ 
orems art deduced from a single pro¬ 
perty common to both curves, with¬ 
out employing any geometrical con¬ 
structions, and without introducing 
impossible quantities 

Two other papers, one, on a Petri¬ 
faction found near Edinburgh, and an¬ 
other, on th(% Lfftcts of injecting a 
Solution of Oprdij|into a Vein, in an 
anomalous Ntrvou^-Affection, were 
" then read, after which the Society ad¬ 
journed till November. 

On the 6th of November, the So¬ 
ciety resumed its sittings , and on the 
Si7th, Sir Walter Scott, Bart, was 
elected President, in the room of Sii 


Tames Hall, Bart., who had resigned. 
At this meeting, the following resolii- 
tion, moved by Dr Hope, and second¬ 
ed by Sir George Mackenzie, Bart, 
was unanimously adopted, and order¬ 
ed to be transmitted to Sir James Hall 
** The Royal Society having, in com¬ 
pliance with the wish of Sir Tames 
Hall, Bart, refrained from again pla¬ 
cing him at their head, beg to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to offer 
him their best thanks, both for his 
long and -i^ealous services as their Pre¬ 
sident, and for the numerous valuable 
communications with which he has en¬ 
riched their Transactions, and contri¬ 
buted materially to maintain the repu¬ 
tation of the Society ** 

At the meeting of the 4th of De¬ 
cember, a notice by Dr Brewster was 
read, on the Distribution of Hea^ in 
the Arctic Regions The object of this 
notice, which mciybe considered a con¬ 
tinuation of the Doctor's former pa¬ 
per, on the Mean Temperature of the 
Earth, was to point out the remark¬ 
able agreement between the formula 
which he had formerly given, and the 
observations of Captain Parry He 
shewed that the Pole of the earth was 
not the coldest point, but that there 
were two Poles of maximum cold, si¬ 
tuated at a distance from the Pole, and 
in the meridians passing through North 
America and Siberia. The agreement 
of this view of the distribution of heat, 
with the scrips of observations reduced 
by Humboldt, was also pointed out; 
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and, by giving a position to the two 
Poles, and assuming their temperature, 
the author deduced a general formula 
for all meridians, and shewed, that the 
differences between the calculated and 
observed results were far vnthin the li¬ 
mits of the errors of observation The 
form of the isothermal lines resembles, 
generally, that of the isochromatic 
curves which surround the resultant 
axes* of crystals, with two axes of 
double refraction. In conclusion, the 
author pointed out the analogy bt- 
tween the magnetic and isothermal 
curves m the Polar regions, and, no¬ 
ticing their similarity of position, and 
conjecturing that these isothermal lines 
might have a motion of revolution round 
the Pole of the earth, he shewed how, 
upon such a supposition, the low tem- 
peiature of ancient Europe might be 
explained, and how we might account 
for the remains of plants, and land and 
sea animals, being found m climates 
where they could not now exist. 

On the 18th, three papers were 
read , but we shall only notice Major 
Rennell’s Remarks on the Currents 
between the Parallels of Cape Rinis- 
terre and the Canary Islands The ge- 
neipsl result is, that navigatois who de- 
parrtFrom the parallel of the southern 
part^jf the Bay of Biscay, (or say 45°,) 
and sail in the usual J;);^ck southward, 
will be assailed by a S.E current, and 
then by an easterly one, till they have 
passed the parallel of Cape Finiaterre, 
when the current will again turn to the 
of E and gradually become a S E. 
rrtnt, till having passed Cape St 
’Vincent, it becomes easterly again. 
This current is very general across the 
mouth of the Bay, between Cape St 
Vincent and Cape Cantin Beyond this 
Bay^, the current again become* S E , 
and continues as far as the parallel of 
25°, and is felt beyond Madeira west¬ 
ward, that IS at least 130 leagues From 
the coast of Africa The rate of this 
current vanes considerably, that is. 


from 12 to 20, or more miles, in 24 
hours Major Rennell thihks 16 miles 
rather below the mean rate. Hence, a 
ship sailing in the usual track to Ma¬ 
deira ofi the Canaries, will be earned 
to the S E at the rate of 16 miles per 
day, or from 150 to IGO miles in the 
course of her voyage, and on a S E 
by S course, from 80 to 90 miles to 
the E of her intended port If we 
suppose a S E. course, the error m 
casting will be no less than 109 miles, 
a distance which would cany a ship 
boagd for TenerifFe to Allegranza, or 
Fortaventura, and one making for Al¬ 
legranza to the Barbary Coast Vessels 
bound to the Canaries, or intending to 
sail between those islands and the main¬ 
land of Africa, if without chronome¬ 
ters, as that dlass of merchant ships 
generally are, should, therefore, to 
every day’s reckoning, add ten miles 
for easting ** It is this current,” adds 
Major R. “ that has furnished the ro¬ 
ving Arabs of the desart with their 
victims from every nation, and the good 
Mr Willshxre with objects of benevo¬ 
lence ” 

Of the papers read at the different 
meetings m Januaiy, the only one we 
shall notice here, is Mr Scoresby’s De¬ 
scription of a Magnetimeter for Mea¬ 
suring the Dip of the Needle. This 
instrument, consisting of a small table 
of brass, 4| inches square, and 3| inches 
in height, having a plate of brass at¬ 
tached to It by hinges, and movable by 
means of a wheel and pinion, through 
an arch of 250° of a vertical circle. 
This plate has a small str^ght groove 
running from end for the pur¬ 

pose of receiving bars of metal, the po¬ 
larity of which 18 to be determined 
These bais are i^adily fixed to the 
plate, by being slipped through a cir¬ 
cular apertftre in the end of a spnng, 
which, perforating the movable plate, 
and acting downward, firmly embraces 
any suBstance laid along tne groove. 
The angular position di the movable 
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plate IS marked by a (graduated circle 
screwed upon the side of the table. 
On the brass table is placed a movable 
flat plate of brass, divided into rhumbs 
and degrees, and furq.ished wit^ a inag> 
netic needle, with an agate cap tra¬ 
versing on a brass or steel point. The 
needle can be changed according to the 
nature of the circumstances, a very 
light, and strongly magnetized one be¬ 
ing used in delicate experiments The 
compass, or plate, carrying the needle, 
being movable, its distance from xhe 
bar resting on the movable plate, ran 
be varied at pleasure The centre of 
the hinges IS one tenth of an inch above 
the level of the table , the magnetized 
needle stands at the same elevation, 
and the bars in use being one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter, are sunk in the 
groove of the movable plate to such 
depth, that their axis, or centre, pre¬ 
cisely corresponds with the centre of 
the hinges, hence the middle of the ex¬ 
tremity of each bar is at the same ele¬ 
vation, and at the same distance from 
the needle, in every position of the 
movable limb To give firmness to the 
instrument, in making experiments, the 
table IS fixed by the feet to a mass of 
lead, of seven or eight pounds weight. 
By means of this plate of lead, which 
has a screw at each corner, the whole 
apparatus is readily put into a hori¬ 
zontal position With this apparatus, 
Mr Scoresby made a series of experi¬ 
ments, whicli are fully detailed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol IX p 243, to which 
wc beg leave tP refer. 

At the mci/:mg of the 5th of March, 
there were laid B^te the Society draw¬ 


ings, and a description of a 95 feet re¬ 
flecting telescope, constructed by Mi 
John Ramage of Aberdeen. Except¬ 
ing those of the celebrated Sir W. 
Herschell, this, we believe, i*- the 
largest telescope ever constructed, and 
does honour to Scotland, as well as its 
ingenious author. The speculum is 25 
feet in focal length, and 1 ? inches in 
diameter The method of observing is 
by the front view , the power is from 
50 to 1500; and the mechanism by 
which the observer and the instrument 
are moved, is so simple and well con¬ 
trived, that It can be managed and di¬ 
rected to any point of the heavens as 
readily as a three feet achromatic tele¬ 
scope 

On the 2d of A pril, there was read 
to the Society a letter from Sir David 
Milne, Bart, to Professor Russel, gi¬ 
ving an account of the method of iisli- 
ing for large corals in the Island of 
Bermuda They are found round the 
island 111 large abundance, in about 
three feet water at low tide , and are 
principally attached to the edge of the 
coral reefs, where the water deepens 
suddenly to 10 or 18 feet They are 
fixed to the reef by a kind of stalk, 
and seem of all sizes, from two inches 
to several feci in diameter, growi ig lu 
clusters like mushrooms WhcB'first 
taken out of the water, they are of a 
light brown or snuff colour , but after 
a few weeks exposure to the sun, they 
become perfectly white 

A great variety of papers, not call¬ 
ing for particular notice, were read 
betwixt this and the 18th of June^ 
when the Society adjourned its meet-^ 
mgs till November 
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UOYAI. INSTITUTE OF IRA ME 


Th 5 Royal Institute of France, as 
our readers may perhaps know, con¬ 
sists of four branches, called Acade¬ 
mies , the Academy of Sciences, the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Eettres, the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and the Fiench Academy, each of 
which strictly confines itself to its own 
appropriate department of knowledge 
or ot art. Of these different branches, 
however, by far the most distinguish¬ 
ed, 16 the Academy of Sciences, which 
reckons among its members, the most 
eminent scientific characters of the 
age , and to the proceedings of which 
alone, the present abstract will, there¬ 
fore, be entirely restricted. This de¬ 
termination has been rendered impera¬ 
tive on our part, both by the narrow 
limits to which we are confined, and 
the comparatively unimportant and un¬ 
interesting character of the proceed¬ 
ings of the other three acaddhiics, 
w^ich, from the decided preference 
giV^ to Science, both during the re¬ 
volution, and subsequently under the 
imperial government, have lost much 
of that reputation,** (-particularly the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres,) which they possessed under 
the ancient regime 

The Academy of Sciences com- 
^inenced its sittings lor the >ear 1820, 
'On the 3d of January, when M. Bouc 
read a Memoir, entitled, A Geologi¬ 
cal ]£ssay on bcotland,” which he has 
Since published, in an enlarged form, 
thcrety superseding the necessity of 
any particular notice in this place On 
the i7th, M Biot read a paper, enti¬ 
tled, “ On a New Physical Property 
which Plates of Glass acquire, when 
they perform Longitudinal Vibra¬ 


tions ** The property *of which M, 
Biot speaks, is the power which glass 
acquires, while in a state of vbration 
to depolari/c the light which tra¬ 
verses It Having prepared a larger 
fa^^ceau of polariaed light, he received 
It on a plate of black glass, so placed 
as to occasion no reflection, and the 
actual state of which he had examined 
before interposing it to the path of the 
light Some traces were now discover¬ 
ed, of colours corresponding to the 
tints of the primary rings of Newton’s 
table, and bearing an evident analogy 
to those presented by longitudinal 
pieces of glass, which have been power¬ 
fully heated, and then rapidly cool¬ 
ed There was this peculiarity, how¬ 
ever, that these traces were most sen¬ 
sible towards the middle of the piece 
of glass, whether viewed in front, or la¬ 
terally, and that they rapidly diminish¬ 
ed towards the two sides of this middle 
part, so as to disappear entirely at the 
extremities But when the plate of 
glass was interposed in the path of the 
ray, so that tht ray might pass direct¬ 
ly through Its thickness, which was 
about seven millimetres, ( 27 !559inchcs,) 
a slight change was with difficulty per¬ 
ceived, in the languid reflection which 
took place on the blackened glass, pre¬ 
pared to absorb the polari/ed ^ay ; Jiut 
if one half of the plate Q.S*^laS8, taken 
by the middle, was »• jdfbed with a mois¬ 
tened cloth, 80 as to excite longitudi¬ 
nal vibrations, while the other half was 
placed in the pafh of the faisceau of 
polarized l^ght, at each time a sound 
was produced, a brilliant flash of white 
light shone on the surface of the ab¬ 
sorbent glass, which prqves that a 
change had taken pla^e in the dircc- 
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tion of the polarization f and the more 
the sound (its tone remaioingthe same) 
became full and intense, tfe brighter 
was the light thus perceived, while the 
moment it ceased, th^ absorbent glass 
resumed its original state, and the po¬ 
larization its ^primitive direction. If, 
instead of transmitting the polarized 
faisceau across the thickness of the 
plate, which was seven millimetres, it 
was directed across its breadth, which 
was 30, (1 18110 inches,) immediate¬ 
ly delicate lines of colour, analogous^o 
the first order of rings, appeared •in 
the direction of the length ot the pfate, 
modifying the primitive coloured striae, 
and presenting, nut only the bluish 
white of the first ordci, but descend¬ 
ing even to the orange M Biot con¬ 
cluded the detail of these curious ex¬ 
periments, by some remarks on the 
ratio of the distribution of the light 
elicited by these vibratory motions in 
the particles of the plates of glass, and 
by a comparison of the results with 
some previous experiments by MM 
Savart and Chladiiy 

At the same sitting, M Dumeril, 
in the name of a committee, made a re¬ 
port of a case in practical medicine, 
which had been communicated to the 
Academy by M Chomel A young 
woman, after having experienced se¬ 
veral attacks of hysteria, was seizid 
with a periodical cough, which com¬ 
menced every day about two o’clock, 
and continued with extraordinary vio¬ 
lence for seven or eight hours This 
periodical access of coughing had 
bew transform^ into real attacks of 
hysteria, aul^lj^is conversion, provo¬ 
ked, or produceu^ky the administra- 
•tion of extract of belladona, (deadly 
nightshade,) was, in this particular 
case, the more fortunate, as the at¬ 
tacks of hystena yielded easily to the 
admimstiation of quinquina (Peruvian 
bark) 

The psoeeedings of the Academy, 
in February, da not call for any par¬ 


ticular notice. At the sitting of the 
6th of March, M Cauchy made a re¬ 
port on a Note of M Lepely, relative 
to the summation of descending pro¬ 
gressions. This Note contains the 
curious proposition, which, however, 
may be demonstrated by a simple com¬ 
parison of tnangUs, that if, m a tra¬ 
pezium having three sides equal to one 
another, and smaller than the fourth, 
the two sides not paiallel be produced 
till they meet, the lengths comprised 
under these two sides, between tji« 
point where they meet, and the base 
of the trapezium, will be numerically 
equal to the sum of the descending* 
geometrical progression, which shall 
have for its ratio, the relation between 
the two parallel sides, and for its term, 
the smallest of these sides 

On the 13th, M de Humboldt read 
a most ingenious memoir, On the 
Nocturnal Increase in the Intensity of 
Sound ” This phenomenon has been 
remarked from the remotest antiquity. 
Aristotle speaks of it in his Problenn, 
(Sect. XI qnaest 5 and 23,) and Plu¬ 
tarch in his Dialos^ucSi [^Sympos Lib. 
VIIcap 3. vol II p 720, Franck 
Edit. 1620,) and numerous attempts 
have at different times been made,<o 
give a satisfactory solution of a ifect, 
which every one must have obsccired. 
Piior to that prop osed in the memoir 
of this celebratel^ravcller, we are not 
aware of any that deserve the name of 
scientific, or serve, even in an imper¬ 
fect degree, to explain and connect the 
numerous facts which have been ob-^ 
served and recorded In this papei^r 
the ingenious author considers only'* 
the increase of intensity in a trapquil 
state of the atmosphere, there being no 
difficulty as to that produced by the 
wind diiring the night, and which is 
modified by the relation subsisting 1>e- 
tweeii the direction of the wind and 
that of the sonorous ran Under the 
same zone, for example, between the 
tropics, the nocturnal increase of the 
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intensity of sound appeared to the au¬ 
thor greater in the plains than on the 
back of the Andes, at the height of 
'^000 nrutres (9S1<3 fttt) above the 
1( vel of the ocean, and more consider¬ 
able in low regions in the midst of 
eoutinents than iii the open sea In 
these diflTerenecs between the higher 
and lower regions of equinoctial Ame¬ 
nta, thcielations of intensity aie con¬ 
sidered jiiider the same baiometncal 
pressure, the object of the authoi be¬ 
ing not to compare the absolute inten¬ 
sity at diflerent heights, but the differ¬ 
ence between the nocturnal and diur¬ 
nal intensity on the plateaux and on the 
plains * 1 he sound of the Grand Cata¬ 
racts of the Oronoco, heard at the 
distance of more than a league, in tlie 
plain which surrounds the mission of 
Atures, creates a belief that one is in 
the vicinity of a coast studded with 
reefs and breakers, is three times louder 
in the rnglJt than during the day, and 
gives an inexpressible charm to these 
solitaiy regions What can be the 
cause of this increase of intensity m a 
desert where nothing exists to disturb 
the silence of nature'' This, th« au¬ 
thor shews, cannot be owing to the di- 
mifiished temperature during the night, 
whiffh, instead ot augmenting, rather 
letards the rapidity with which sound 
13 propagated The.Siime effect is pio- 
duced by a current of wind opposed 
to the direction of the sound, and by 
the dilatation of the an, by which the 
density, and consequently the elasticity 
• are diminished Nor, m regions unin¬ 
habited by man, can this lemaikable 
phenomenon be accounted for by the 
cessation of the humming of insects. 


the chaunling of birds, or the rustling 
ot leaves; foi in the forests which 
border on Ihe Oronoco, the air is con¬ 
stantly filled with int|umerable multi¬ 
tudes qf musquttos, the humming of 
insects 13 mneh stronger during the 
night than during the day , and thg 
breeze, if felt at all, does not blow till 
after sun-set. The author thinks that 
the presence of the sun acts on the 
propagation and intensity of sound, by 
the obstacles opposed by currents of 
aif of diflerent density, and the par¬ 
tial, undulations of the atmosphere, 
caused by the unequal heating of dif¬ 
ferent parts of the soil. In a tranquil 
state of the an, whether it be dry, or 
charged with humidity, the sonorous 
wave !■> propagated without difficulty , 
)mt when the atmosphere is traversed 
in all directions, by small currents of 
warmer a'l, the sonorous wave is divi¬ 
ded into two parts, one of which re¬ 
turns upon the other, and retards the 
propagation of sound , in short, the 
cause IS to be sought for in the want 
of homogeneity in the elastic medium. 
In order t > give a pitcisc idea of these 
curicnts of healed air which rise du- 
iing the day from a soil unequally 
acted on by the sun's lays, the author 
relates several experiments which he 
made unde r the tropics In the Slanot 
or Steppes of Venezuela, hi foiTncl the 
sand, at two o’clock in the day, at 
52 5", and sometimes even at 60° of 
the Centigrade thermometer, (126 5° 
and 110° Fahr) The temperature of 
the air in the shade of a Bombax, was 
136 2° (97 16° F ) , ifl sun, at 18 
inches above the gpumd, 9<2 8° (109° 
F ) In the night, ihe temperature of 


*^The variations of absolute rtileiisity, oli^eivcd at diffiront elevations m the at- 
inosphcre, have long ago been t \plaincd )iy the matheftiatical tlieory of sound Al 
I’oisson f/f / F(oU Po/yti (lihKiut, Vll 3^8) has even am\id at the re¬ 

markable lesult, tliiit the intensity of sound propagated upwards or downwards, ver¬ 
tically, or in oblique soiioious rays, depends onlyvn the density of tlifi stratum of 
air from which the sound issues • 

VOL \iv PARI ir s 
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the Sind was only 28® (82 5° F ) , it 
had lost more than 2'i® (4^2® F ) 
Ncai the cataracts of tht Oronoco, 
thi soil being covered with a rich ve¬ 
getation, IS seldom heated, during the 
diy, beyond 80®, (<S6® 1 ,) tlic air 
l^ing 2()° (7f)® F ), while the im- 
m^tisc masses of suirounding gianite, 
an, at the same time, heated as high 
as 4-8° (IIS 1° F) If the cau.c of 
the noclurn il increase of soerul, here 
pointed out, be tiuc, it need sirprise 
no one, that under tlie torrid 7orh, 
this men asf sliould be greatei in the 
interior of the continent than in the 
open sea , in the plains, than on the 
back of the Cordilleras J hi surfaet 
of the sea is uniformly heated, and 
never above 20® C , while the surface 
of tiu continents, uiu quailj colouied, 
and composed of railenals which ra¬ 
diate diflerentlj, lequiies, near the 
equator, tempt latui is which vary 
from 80® C. to 52® C Under the tro¬ 
pics, the earth is gcncially, duimg the 
night, warmer than the air, in the 
temperate /one, during calm and se¬ 
rene nights, It hi comes 4® oi 5^ C 
colder In a word, the phenomenon 
depends upon that want of homogt- 
iieitvinthe veitical columns of the at¬ 
mosphere, which, accc-rding to M 
Aragi', IS ilso tin tine ciii^.e of the 
scintilhitioii, molt o less \ivid, of tht 
stars 

At the same sitting M Dumi nl 
read a report, in name of tlu Comirit- 
tcc ippointed to t xamine the Mi moii, 
picbeiitnl to tlie Academy, by M 
Devi /p, amimsi^nel) he discusses the 
inipoitaiit question, Whethei the )rel- 
low fciei be contagious ? Wt lie in¬ 
duced to notice this Mtmo’r, beeausc 
many of the opinions eiittrtainid bj 
the author, on the subject dr contagion 
and lulciUon, difFti entirtlv from those 
of which wi haveahtady had occasion 
to speak, in submitting to our read- 
e.s, a toiidciisiu abstiaet of the fact" 


and reasonings in Dr Ferguson’s able 
pipt r, rend to the Roj al Society of 
Ediiibuiiih, (and &inco published in 
vol, IX of tbeir 1 ranaaetioiib) on the 
subject of Mirsma. M Devezt thinks 
that the yellow ft vt i is not contairio/fi, 
and that its divelopement and piopo- 
gation aie the iciult of tufution 1n- 
feitton, according to this author, is a 
moilnfic modi b) which a centre ol 
putrefaction gives to an individual, 
‘•nbjected to its lufliunce, the pre-dis¬ 
position to CO itnct a disc ise of a p 4 r- 
ticular dcsciiptioii, or, at least, occa¬ 
sions the determination of that dibtasc, 
when tht individual Ins been already 
pie disposed to coiitrai t it The con¬ 
stant cliaracleiistics of infectioub dis- 
e.-IS art, that they oiiguiate iii ill 
pints under tlie iniluencc of a ccntic 
cf putrefaeeion, and iievei .’iijwhcic 
else , that a great number of persons 
majr be attacked by tliem at the same 
momi nt, w'lthout any previous com¬ 
munication between them, Xc ( on~ 
lanion, on tlie eonfary, is ** mode of a 
disease by which an individual seized 
with (tmorbifiC ,ilTtetion communicates 
It to mother, b/ mt i is of a vii us at¬ 
tached to a bohii bod), oi sii.pended 
in the atmospbeie The facts upon 
whithM Devizi gioiindshis opiftions 
ire the bi 1 In all t ountnes wlu the 
yellow fever habituilly prevails, there 
are places wheit it is never developed, 
cxci pt la tlu cise of pi r&ons w ho have 
imported the gciiQ of discribc from the 
focus of infection 2 Under terapeiate 
chmateb, the malady nivci spreads in/ 
the plains, and the elevated quarter^ 
of citus are often exempt ftom this 
8tmngt,wben it ravages thosfpaits 
whiih arc low and humid 8 In well 
retjiihted hospitil , the yillow fever 
mvii shews Itself except on those iii- 
dividudb who were affected witb it 
when they entered 4 Jughteen indi¬ 
viduals died at Alcala dc los Pa ideros 
of the yellow fever, w'hieh they had 
contracted at Siville while no inhabi- 
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tant of Alcala was attacked by it 
And, ^ It has never, according to M 
Uev( 7e, been found possible to propa¬ 
gate the yellow fever by inoculation 

Tn the subsequent sittings of this 
ninnth, the Acidemy was occupied in 
judging and awarding the pii/cs for 
tre itioes on various questions of science 
pieviously pioposed as subjects for 
compc tition 

'Fhe proceedings during the month 
of April lequirc no particular notice. 
0« the 1st of May, M. de la Place 
aiitioiiiicod to the Academy, the re¬ 
commence inent of the important opt- 
lation long since begun bv the engi¬ 
neers of the Depot (It In GutrrCy and 
which will be completed by the Sardi¬ 
nian astronomers , it consists in the 
measuienunt of thepaialUl conipii/ed 
between fioideuix and 1‘iume In oi- 
dei to complete the geode sical pait, it 
18 only necessary to construct a small 
number of tinngles on the Alps On 
the 1 jth, M Chossat presented a Me¬ 
moir on the Nervous System, upon 
Animal I leat 1 his valuable paper, 
from the great multiplicity of the ex- 
perimt nts and dctaih, admits notof any 
intelligible abridgment, within the h- 
nflts \vc can aftoid, and we tlicrcfoie 
be^ leave to refer the scientific reader 
to the Journal de Physupic, vol XCl 
pp 5 and ‘)2. 

At t^ie sitting of the 5th of June, a 
Memoir was rcid by M Benoiston de 
Ch iteauncuf, on the mortality produ¬ 
ced by Affections of the Pulmonary 
SysUin 'I he LX«minaticins of the re¬ 
gisters of deaths in tlic city of Pans, 
(said to be midc with the greatest 
cart) for the years 1816, ]817, and 
1818, give 62, If I deaths in all, of 
which 

.601' have been caused by asthma , 

1891 by pleunsy and penpticuraony, 
4-259 by catairhs, 

6971 by phthisis 

1‘3,72b 


So that diseases of the pulmonary eys- 
tem cause more than the*fifth part of 
all the deaths which take place in Pa¬ 
ns , and the piopo/tioiis in which 
tliese (Afferent diseisi.s operate, are as 
follovs . 

Asthma eaines off one in 100 
Pleurisy and penpneuinony one m 33 
Catarrhs one in 1 5. 

Phthisis one lu 9 

*Tbe autumn is generally supposed 
tlic, period of the year most fatal to 
consumptiVL patients , the author of 
the Mcmoii has shewn that, in the iii- 
staiice of Pans at least, this opinion is 
not well founded 1 he average of 
1S16, 1817, and 1818, gives the fol¬ 
lowing comparative results, shewing 
the reluive mortality occasioned by 
phthisis at different seasons of the year 

Spring, 1892 

Summer, 1621 

Autumn, 1723 
Winter, 1735 

Fiom which it appears that spring 
and wintci are tliL seasons most fatal 
to consumptive patients in the French 
capital With regard to the female sex, 
M de ChatLautK uf slit v\ s, that in Pa 
ns a third more women thau*of men 
die of consumption, while iii the villa 
gi s round Pans the moi tality is nearly 
equ il among the sexes, the pioportion 
foi the remamdii of the countiy is 
one in eleven, instead of one in nine, as 
in the capital , and •frep.n ten to hfty 
IS the peiiod of lifp J>oLh*lii Pans and 
the countiy at which phtliisis produces 
the gieati )t ravages * 

We shdl conuliide the piocceditigs 
of this year with a brief notice of ifu 
Lectures’of M Anpcrc, lead befoie 
the Academy of Sciencco 

28th September —M ^Ampi re re¬ 
duce (f the pin tiumciia observed by M 
Cer&Lcd to two general facts Hi 
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shewed that the current m the pile acts 
upon the magnetic needle like that of 
the communicating wire He described 
the experiments by which he had esta¬ 
blished the attraction oi rtpuLion of 
the whole of a magnetic needle by the 
communicating wire, as well as the in¬ 
struments which he proposed to have 
constructed, and, among others, spirals 
and galvanic htliccs He stated, that 
in every case these last would produce 
the same effect as magnets He next 
entered into some details as to the man¬ 
ner in which he conceived magneto in¬ 
debted for their properties solely to 
electrical currents in planes perpendi- 
culai to their axis, and upon the simi¬ 
lar currents which he believed to exist 
in the terrestrial globe , so that he re¬ 
duced all the phenomena of magnetism 
to effects purely electrical 

Sept 25 —M Ampere more fully 
developed his theory, and announced 
the novel fact of the attraction and re¬ 
pulsion of two electrical currents, with¬ 
out the interposition of a magnet, a 
fact which he had observed in conduc¬ 
tors of the spiral form 

Oct 9—M Ampere exhibited to 
the Academy the t\p( riments which 
establish the identity of action between 
the communicating wire ai d the in¬ 
closed cuives, and which he c<incelvcd 
similar to ekctiival cuirents in planes 
perpendicular to the hue which con¬ 
nects the two poles of the magnets 
In the two rectilineal electrical cur¬ 
rents, he pointed out the same effects 
which he had indicated at the former 
sitting in th^ currents of the spiral 
conductors* IrvUiJ^hen described the 
method he has since adopted for cal¬ 
culating the effects of electrical cur¬ 
rents of a given length , after which he 
proceeded, by a coippanson of the re¬ 
sults of expel iment and calculation re¬ 
spectively, to determine the law of the 
attractions and repulsions of two por¬ 
tions infinitely small of electrical cur¬ 
rents He also dwelt upon those differ¬ 


ences whicli establish not only a dissi¬ 
milarity, but almost a complete oppo¬ 
sition, between the attractions and re¬ 
pulsions of ell ctrical currents and those 
of common electricity 

Oct. 16—M Amptre read a note 
relative to the fine experiments of M. 
Arrago, on the magnetizing of steel by 
means of the current pioduced by a 
voltaic pile The object of the note 
was to shew, that aU the circumstafices 
of this action of the electrical currents 
were conformable to what he had al¬ 
ready announced on the identity of 
these currents and of those which he 
conceives to exist in magnets, and that 
they might be considered as comple¬ 
ting the demonstration of that remark¬ 
able law 

Oct so —M Ampere announced 
to the Academy, that, in conformity 
with his theory of the phenomena pre¬ 
sented by electrical currents and by 
magnets, the action of the terrestrial 
globe brought, in a plane perpendicu¬ 
lar to the direction of the dipping 
needle, the plane of a moveable portion 
of the conductor of a voltaic pile, ar¬ 
ranged so as to form almost an entire 
circuit He dtscribcd two forms of 
apparatus, the first of which had ser¬ 
ved to produce the movement of,tne 
comni'inicating wire, in the direction 
of the ne( dk of a-tompass in the hori¬ 
zontal plane, according to the line of 
declination , the second, that which 
corresponds to the direction of the dip¬ 
ping needle in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian At the same time, he exhi¬ 
bited an instrument by which a portion 
of an electrical current, the conductor 
of which IS attached to a vertic al pi¬ 
vot, may be deflected by the action o/ 
another current, by which means the 
tMo currents become parallel, and fol¬ 
low the same direction 

Nov 6.—Having announced to the 
Academy a fact iclatise to the action 
of spiral conductors, which he had dis¬ 
covered before he was aware of its 
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cause, and which M Arago had equally 
observed, M. Ampere airived at the 
following results —I A very simple 
incaiib of neutralizing the longitudinal 
tlFict of an ilectricdl current in a con- 
ductorof a spiral form, and hence, of re¬ 
ducing the action of the transverse ef¬ 
fect, then entirely identical with that of 
a magnet ‘2 A law, which the author 
had no farthei verified than in relation 
to the action exercised by that species 
of ciiirents, but which appears to be 
tfiie in general of every one of those 
portions, infinitely small, of which, in 
eirdtr to calculate their effects, electri¬ 
cal currents must be considered as 
composed At the same sitting, he 
also exhibited an instrument, by which 
the effect of a current in a spiral con¬ 
ductor 18 neutralized in this manner 
by the prolongation of that conduc¬ 
tor, which returns, in a straight line, 
into the axis of the spiral, from which 
It is separated by the sides of a 
glass tiibe. This instrument, sus¬ 
pended by a needle, like the needle of 
a compass, pi esents all the properties 
of OIK, when acted upon by a mag¬ 
net , Its cxti i mities represent the poles, 
in the situation which, according to 
thtithcoiy, they ought to occupy 
,^v Ifj —At this bitting, M Am- 
p( rfc lead a note upon theclectro-chc- 
mical effects of a spiral iron wire, 
submitted solely to’the action of the 
terrestrial globe. The action of the 
earth diiccting an electrical current, 
as well as it directs a magnet, our au¬ 
thor thinks that this action, like that 
of a magnet in the cxpeiiment of M 
Fresnel, ought to have some influence 
on tl\p oxydation of an iron wire m 
water M. Ampere caused to be im- 
mersed, under a bmall glass receiver, 
in a weak solution of cTilorurt^of «io- 
diufti, the two extremities of an iron 
wire, that made thirty revolutions 
round a cylinder of pasteboard, the 
axis of which was nearly parallel to 
the dipping needle The two wires 


soon appeared covered with several 
bubbles, which, agreeably to theory, 
were more numerous upon the wire 
which corresponded to the negative 
pole of the pile Dining thite days 
that till: appaiatfls eontuiucdii. action, 
the author several times caused the 
bubbles which had been formed asce^ i 
to the lop of the receiver, till no more 
remained on the wires Each time new 
ones were produced on the wire which 
had at fir-t given out the greatest 
niynber, and which continued brilliant 
to the end of the experiment The 
otKer wire, after being oxidized, pre¬ 
sented few or no bubbles The ap¬ 
paratus having been overturned by ac- 
cid'*nt, M Ampere was prevented from 
discovering whether the bubble which 
rose to the upper part of the receiver 
contained hydrogen, or a greatei pro¬ 
portion of azote than atmospheric air, 
or if It was air, such as is generally 
contained in water, and whicfi would 
have been disengaged by the elevation 
of the temperature of the apartment 
In repeating the experiment with the 
same apparatus, M Ampere disco¬ 
vered only slight indications of electi o- 
chemieal action , so that, as to the ex¬ 
istence of that peculiar species of ac¬ 
tion, doubts still remain, which futuie 
and more varied experiments can only 
remove ^ 

Dec 4 —7 he object of M Am¬ 
pere, on the present occasion, was to 
find the analytical expression of the 
mutual action of the tvo electiital 
currents, from a general law, deduced 
from a multitude of facets and txp(.ti- 
meiits previously developed, which 
law consists in this, Lhat if*wc assume 
an infinitely small portion of an elec¬ 
trical current, and conceive, at the 
sjrne point in spa<?t, other portions of 
electrical eyrrents, also infinitely small, 
which may have the same relation to 
the first, in direction and intensity, 
wbieh Uie neiUs of a ferce have in 
amount and direction, relatively to that 
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force, the combination pf these por¬ 
tions of electrical currents correspond¬ 
ing to the constituent, will, m every 
case, exert precisely the same action as 
that which corresponds to their result¬ 
ant. It IS from this law that'he Ins 
deduced the analytical expression of 
*thi* mutual action of two small por¬ 
tions of electrical currents —first, in 
the case in which they art both per¬ 
pendicular to the line which joins tlicir 
point of bisection , and, secondly, in 
the general ca&i, where tlicy foi m w’tli 
that line any angles whatevei, as a 
and /3 Ill botl* cases, the analyti¬ 
cal expression has been dtvclopcd, 
but, as wc have not room to set down 
the diffeicnt steps, we must content 
ourselves, instead of merely giving the 
resulting foimida, which would be un¬ 
intelligible by Itself, with referring the 
scientific rcadci to the Joui nal de 
Phyvifue, xe i 22b, where he w ill find 
the subject treated in a very able ?nd 
luminous mannci 

Dec 11 —At this sitting, M Am¬ 
pere read a supplcnunt to the fort.- 
going Memoir, in which he gives aa 
account of two expenments which 
tend to verify the formula lu had pre¬ 
viously deduced, and subjoined some 
observations on the analogy existing 
between tins foimula and that w'hich 
expresses the effects of radiant heat, 
and likewise upon the consequences 
deduced from that formula, which 
agiee perfectly with the facts obser¬ 
ved by other philosophers 

In the pioceedings of 1821, nothing 
deserving part]piilar mention was laiel 
before the^ Academy, till the 12th of 
March, when M Halle read the re¬ 
port of the committee on a Memoii of 
M. Chomel, entitle d, “ Observations 
on the use of the Sulphates of Qui¬ 
nine and Cinchonine in Intermitting 
Fevers”—The object of the author 
was to ascertain if the substances 
Jenewn under the names of f^uminc and 
etnekontne, th,it is, the chaiacteristic 


alkalis of the yellow and grey quin¬ 
quina, combined in the state of sul¬ 
phates, rendered more soluble by that 
combination, and preserving the pun¬ 
gency peculiar to the quinciuinas from 
which they aic extracted, po'-sess the 
qualities of febrifuge m the same de¬ 
gree with the original bark. M Dou¬ 
ble, a physician of extensive practice 
and great experience, had already 
shewn the utility of these compapnds 
in the Ir catment of tertian and doiibh - 
tertian, quartan and double quartan 
fevers In his hands the admimstia- 
tion of sulphate of quinine had been 
attended with immediate and complete 
success, and generally after the hist 
doses, in the cases of six patients of 
different ages, among whom were an 
infant of nine years old, and a woman 
whose health was impaired by the ir¬ 
regularities of the critical age The 
numbei of observations recorded by 
M Chomel is fourteen , in six of 
which the cessation of the fever w'as 
owing to till, sulphate of quinine, and 
took place cither immediately after 
the first dose, or after the second 
The doses generally effectual consist¬ 
ed of ftom 6 to 12 giains , in only a 
single instance did they amount to 21 , 
in one cast, complete success foil ^wed 
the administration of a dose oT 5 
giainc, in another of 8 and 12, al¬ 
though in the hist of these instances 
the simple bark had been administered 
in half-ouiiec doses without any sen¬ 
sible effect, and in the other the ex¬ 
tract in doses of a drachm each Tiie. 
sulphate of cinchonine w'as employed 
by M Chomel only in one instance , 
from G to 20, and from 20 to 21 grains 
Avere requisite to produce complete 
success In the thirteenth obst rva- 
tion, the lesu'ous matter of quinquina, 
in doses of one and two ounces,*was 
first employed without any success , 
then the ligneous part in doses of one 
ounce , and thirdly, the sulphate pre¬ 
pared with the quinine extracted from 
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the Carlhagiiia. bark in dosts of 24 
grains , immediately after this last trial 
the sulphate of quinine extracted from 
yellow quinquina, given in doses of 
tlic same amount, definitively termi¬ 
nated the fever In three eases the 
salts of quinine faiit d, as well as the 
bark in its oiiginal state. 

Oil the SOth of April, Cusiei 
presented to the Academy the hi id 
of Descartes, which M Biri;ehus, 
Secretaiy of the Acatleniy of btock- 
holm, liad purchased, at a publics le. 
Ill Sw'cdt II, and which he liad been 
tagu to tiansmit to the n line eoun- 
tiy of that truly gttat man lie also 
read lIic litter, in which M Berztluis 
gives an account of the particul ir-, 
lutheito unknown, resj'et ling the his¬ 
tory of that head, a>'J which tend to 
establish its eenuirciitss At the same 


time, M Cuvier presented an engra¬ 
ved portrait -of Descartes, remarking, 
that all the traita indicafed by the os¬ 
seous parts, ate similar to the charac¬ 
ters of the head presented by M Ber- 
/eliu», VIInch,* aecoiding to M. Cu¬ 
vier, completed the proof that this 
was in reality tlie head of Descartc^"^ 
The remaining proceedings of the 
/kcadtm) for the year possess no man¬ 
ner of interest, either to the gene- 
I il or scientific reader, if we except 
a ma 'cily Memoir by M de Daplaee, 
on the Attraction of tJphe rieal Bodies, 
.ft«l tilt Kt pul lion of Lilastie hluids, 
wh'eh was le id on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, and of which we will endea¬ 
vour to give some account, in the view 
of tlie Impiovemtiits and Discovti les 
in Si iciiee during the )edi8 1820, and 
1821. 


Desiirtes ehed at Stockholm, w'liithn hi liid -epured it the ii']utst of Queen 
4 hiistiii'i, on till llth of Ithinaiy (in flu jIlIi vear of Ills age,) and his re¬ 

in uiu well inteired lu tli it < ipitil , hut ivintteii jeiis afteiwards remoeeil to Pl¬ 
us, when 1 inai^nifni nt iiionumtnt WMS nectnl to Inin in tlic ihinih ol St Gt iie'- 
\uve ilu JMoiit How, will 11 the exhumation took plite, the lu iil of this gieat phi¬ 
losopher was left IkIiiikI, initheriM Jhj/ehus nor the Iniieh Aeuleimeiaiis have 
tliou'jjht juopei to inleiim us J\k Dclanilne e vpress-d hia eloubts as to the autileu- 
tiiity of the skull in question 
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REPORTS, &c 

V 

ON 


DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF FUBIJC ECONOMY 


I AGRICULTURAL REl’ORT 


The year 1821, like the two former, 
was upon the whole productive, and 
the fall in the prices of land produce, 
which commenced in 1819, has pro¬ 
ceeded with little interruption ever 
since ; an i this, notwithstanding a 
marked im| rovement, in the course of 
the present year, in the condition of 
the great body of the consumi rs, other 
than the agricultural classes them¬ 
selves, and with the ports of this coun¬ 
try closed against the importation of 
foreign grain. 

Yet the weather was not so steadily 
favourable, as in some former seasons 
The first two months of the year, in¬ 
deed, were uncommonly mild and plea¬ 
sant^, but Marclf and April were wet, 
and May, June, .znd the greater part 
of July, cold, with frequent hail- 
showers, hoar-frost, and the wind from 
the north About the end of July, 
when the prospect of the harvest was 
by no means encouraging,**especially 
upon thin dry soils, some refreshing 
showers fell, after which the tcgipera- 
ture bccafoe* higher, and the weather, 


though still variable, continued friend¬ 
ly to tlie ripening and ingathering of 
the crops, till the whole were secured 
in good order, over the greater part of 
the United Kingdom This was par¬ 
ticularly the cast throughout the whole 
of Scbtland and the north of England , 
but in the south of England and also 
in some parts of Ireland, a great deal 
of ram fell for about a month, from 
the last week of August, which inju¬ 
red the wheat and Darley in some dis¬ 
tricts to such a degree, that the corn 
market rose very rapidly , wheat from 
54is 7d , the weekly average on the 
Ist of September, to 70s. 7d. on the 
29th of the same month, and appre¬ 
hensions of scarcity became very pre¬ 
valent But the decline of prices 
which occurred in October, proved that 
the damage was but partial, and that 
the alarm was unfounded The same 
variable weather continued to the end 
of the year. In November and De¬ 
cember the rains were so copious, that 
many of the rivers overflowed their 
banks ; but the greatest losses were 
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sustained at sea, the windsi having 
been remarJtably violent during De¬ 
cember, occasioned many shipwrecks 
on our coast 

The following abstract from a Re¬ 
gister kept near Perth, affords a geiie- 


January 
February ♦ 
• M irch 
Apiil 
Miy 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November . 
December 


ral view of the weather, similar to what 
we have givefi in our former volumes 
The fair and rainy days, and the quan¬ 
tity of rain for January, were omit¬ 
ted, but have been supplied from the 
Register kept at the Cal ton Hill Ob¬ 
servatory, near Edinburgh 


1 uir 
Days 

K liny 
Days 

t^uaiitity ot 
H iin 

ill tan 

reiiiper itnn 

13 

18 

2 19 

37 9 

26 

2 

12 

38 95 

9?2 

9 

2 9G 

41 11 

V 

15 

3 55 

16 12 

2r 

10 

1 54 

47 25 

27 

'1 

65 

51.25 

21 

7 

J 57 

58 14 

2'i 

6 

1 42 

59 2 

20 

10 

J 80 

56 

20 

11 

1 57 

if 5 

14 

in 

5 59 

41 5 

15 

10 

4 38 

40 4 

212 

123 

27 91. 

47 36 


Upon a comparison with 1820, there 
has been more rain in 1821 by about 
"t} ’ inches, while the medium tempera¬ 
ture was higher by 1 38 

With the exception of the qjonths 
of September and October, the corn 
warket exhibited little fluctuation in 
prices, seldom ranging more than be¬ 
tween 50') and 55s. for wheat, and 
most generally vcpnng round the lat¬ 
ter rate, till nt ar the end of the year, 
when this, and all othci kinds of corn, 
experienced a considerable depression 
The price of bread, however, did not 
always correspond with that of wheat, 
owing, perhaps, to the partial injury 
which this gram had sustained in Sep¬ 
tember, the quartern loaf, after the 
harvest, continued higher than in its 
usual proportion to wheat The most 
common rate in London, before'Sep- 
tember, was qd , sometimes lOd., the 
highest m September was 12 , and 

at the end of the year, though wheat 
had fallen Ss below the price at its 
commencementy the loaf still stood at 


lOd In Edinburgh, it was, as usual, 
about Id lower tlnn in London. Oat¬ 
meal, in the Edinburgh market, sold 
in retail, varied from Is Jd to Is. 4'd 
pc’" peck of 8 ^^Ib avoirdiipuis, and po¬ 
tatoes from 8J to lOd per peck of 
2 Slb 

Live stock, both fat and lean, which 
had hitherto yulded slowly to the de¬ 
pression of the times, experienced, m 
the course of tins year, as great, or a 
greater reduction, than corn, probably 
not less than 25 per cent, as compared 
with the prices of 1820. The state of 
the weather during the summer had 
been unfavourable the gravier; and 
the appearance of the turnip crop at 
the end of the grass season threatened 
a deficiency of food for fattening in th« 
ensuing winter , The pioduce of the 
dairy, however, did not sink so much* 
as corn and butcher meat, a circum¬ 
stance which may be ascribed to the 
minufacturing classes having been ge- 
neralty in full employmeftt* The price 
of wool, too, thouglf somewhat lower 
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than in the preceding year, maintained 
a higher level than other kinds of raw 
produce 

The prices of corn at the beginning 


and end of the year, taking the ave> 
rages of England and Wales, and the 
highest and lowest prices, rtcre as fol¬ 
lows — 


For Iho '• ^nding the 6th Jainuiy, 
J 82 ] 

Foi the wet k ending tlu 2‘)th Dlclto- 
ber, isyi 

Tlu so kisl lie ilso llic lull at pricch 
of the year 

The prices ucu for the week 

ending the' 2yth Septeii'ber 


\l IlCclt 

ilyt 

Itcirlc, 

(lilts 

Ik ins 

I’tase 

A d 

s d 

\ d 

s d 

s d 

6 d 

51 0 

14 2 

25 1 , 

is 11 

ii 7 

37 0 

1(1 2 

21 11 

10 7 

16 H 

8 

S6 8 

70 7 

11 6 

‘E 1 

21 4 

J6 8 

35 10 


The distress of the agi leultural class¬ 
es had now become so gcncial, and was 
so fully admitted by all paitics, that 
Parliament at last found it necessary to 
listen to the numerous petitions which 
were every day accumulating upon 
their table , but as their debates and 
proceedings belong to another d( pait- 
ment of this work, wt shall onl) ad¬ 
vert to the last m so far as they pre¬ 
sent any tangible rc>-nlt 

In our last volume, we alluded to 
Mr Robinson's intention to bring in a 
bill for better ascei taming tlie avLrages 
which regulate importation^ which was 
brought in accordingly, and passed 
without exciting much attention By 
this act, the returns aie to be taken 
from about 150 towns in England 
and Wales, not of the prices oiil) , hut 
also the quantities ^ and these quanti¬ 
ties and prices are to be toinbiued in 
striking the general avc rage It also 
contains some provisions in regard to 
bonded coru, which must now be mea¬ 
sured as It comes from the waiehoust, 
-as well as when it is first lodged there 
This act, however, ,was clearly inap¬ 
plicable as a remedy to the present 
state of things, how benefiiwial soever 
may be its operation heieafter , and a 
measure of a more general and eflec- 
tivc chai rt,.U.r wai louelly demanVlcd by 
the gieat body* of ihe lauded interest 


on both sides of the House. With 
this Mcw, a committee was appointed 
to eonsidei and icport upon the peti¬ 
tions of the agiicultiiiislc, without any 
'•iieh limitations on their powers as had 
bee'll imposed on those of the commit¬ 
tee in the former session A iiumbci 
of witnesses were accordi igly examin¬ 
ed by this committee, and many docu¬ 
ments regaiding the corn markets of 
other countries, as well as of the united 
kingdom, laid before them , the whole, 
as exhibited in the appendix to the re¬ 
port, forming indeed the most com¬ 
plete body of evidence on the subjPet 
of the Corn-trade that has ever* ap¬ 
pealed in this country. The Report 
itstlf was presented on the 21st lunt, 
too late in the Session to lead to any 
mw enactment,—nor did the com¬ 
mittee recommend any In the House 
Itself, so great a difference of opinion 
prevailed, both as to the cause of the 
depression and the means of relief, and 
even as to the practicability of afford¬ 
ing any relief at all, that all parties 
seem at last to have acquiesced in the 
expediency of waiting till it was seen 
what another jear should bring forth 
The only other general measure af¬ 
fecting agriculture, which requires to 
he noticid here, wis the repeal of the 
ta\ on horjCb t niployed in husbandry, 
to which wc may add, though of a 
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m«rt limjted nature, an abatement of 
tlie duty on malt made from Scotch 
barley, which, by some inadvertency, 
had been raised in 1819, higher than 
in Its due proportion to that imposed 
on malt made from English barley 


A vigorous attempt was made to ob¬ 
tain a repeal of the new duty on the 
malt of both countries, but the bill 
was lost on the question for its second 
reading. 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 


The coramcicc of this year pic- 
sents little matter for obseivation 
The manufacturing intciest had sen¬ 
sibly ictovtied out of that deep de- 
piessioii, whuh, in the ])ic(eding 
year, had caused so imicli tli^tre^s 
and alarm It still nflordcd only 
slcndei jirofits to the master, <md 
slender w ages to the w oi kman , but 
still such as to preserve the latter 
fiom total destitution The follow¬ 
ing repoit of the old national stajile 
is favourable 

Ri/mrt of' tilt Wonihn Cloth Miih<] dm mu 
thi hit 1 ) 1111 , II flora the M^th of 
March, 1S20, Manh, IH'il, 

<is ddivdtd hi) th( uartlars lo4ht Mu- 
!• id rati V, il/f/y '2d 
* Ahnow Cloths Mdhd 


First Quarter, 
Second ditto, , 

Tlnrd ditto, 
fourth ditto. 

I’lWOS 

34,705 

32,S02 

12 117 
2y,.115 

Yards 

Milled last year, 

129,271 

119,700 

5,225,791 

1,SH9,1S1 

Increase, 

9,579 

0,010 

• I)load Cloths Mdhd 

First QuarAr, OS, JOS 

Second ditto, TT, J9!) 

Third ditto, 71,207. 

Fourth till to, 6‘),H0() 


Milled J isl jtar. 

280,720 
203,27 S 

9,1S0,22 5 
8,100,111 

Increase, 

23,41 i 

779,909 


Total Milled tins jear m yds 11,112,014 
Total Milled last ytai ni yds I 

Total increase tins year in yds l,ll(j,519 

— A ebamber of commerce and 
in inuf ictures has leccntly been esta- 
blisheel at Manchestti One of its 
fust acts lias been to adeliess a memo- 
ual to Loid Liveipool, requesting in- 
foiraation relative to the political re¬ 
lations of Naples, as great quantities 
of British propel ty are there, and 
large oiders on hand, winch, under 
the picsent cneumstances, the mer¬ 
chants aic atiaid of shipping off. 

— Medial ism has leaclied great 
p.-i f ection at M anchester At some of 
the cotton mills, yam has been spun 
so fine as to icqinie 350 hanks to 
weigh one pound avondupois The 
peiiraetei of the common icel being 
one yaid and a half, 80 tlveads or 
revolutions would mcasuie 120 yai ds, 
and one hank sc\eii times .as much, 
oi 840yaids, which, multiplied by 
350, give s 29,406 jaidh, or 167 miles 
and a fraction 

— The i.qud use of the important 
st.iticn, Smcipore, diging the ycai 
that It lias been a fi ee poi I, is perhaps 
without its panlkl When the Bii- 
ti‘h fhg w'as Jjoisted, the population 
scuccly amounti d to 200 souls , but 
in tliieu montlis the nninbei was not 
1( ss th,m 3000 , lid it now exceeds 
lO.OtX), pii’ic.p'lly (Miiiuse No Ic'^s 
th iTi 173 ‘■111 vcss(*lb«of diiiciciit 
destiiptMm‘-, pimtipally native, ar- 
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1 ived and sailed m the course of the 
two first months , and it has already 
become a commercial port of import¬ 
ance If our object in tlie Eastern 
Seas and in China is comineite, thcie 
IS no plan so easy of uduption^ or so 
unobjectionable, as that of niakin}> 
our stations freepo) ts In a lew years, 
if the sy ft followed up, the w hole 
of the Eastern Aichipclago mil be 
clothed from Gie.it Biitain , and Avn, 
Siam, Cochin Chin i, and even a lar^c 
puition of China^ may follow the ex¬ 
ample 

— Some inconvenience to the mer¬ 
chants of Canada appears likely to 
aiise from the too limited peiiotl al¬ 
lowed for carrying into opciation the 
new timber act, particularly as re¬ 
gards that poi tion of it relating to the 
tiansit of Amciican timber through 
the province Property in timbci to 
a great v.iluc fioin Lake C'hamplani 
was then in the C aiiada in n ket, con¬ 
tracted and paid for on Biitish account 


last year, and which arrived in Ca¬ 
nada previous to the passing of the 
law Most of the surplus value of 
this timber was on account of the 
merchants of Lake Champlain and 
other places, and intended, in the 
usu.il way, as a icmittancc to pay 
tlieir Canail i ck bts Little doubt was. 
bowcvci, entertained by tbe commer¬ 
cial interest of Quebec, that on <t pro¬ 
per i epresentatiou of the Ctise being 
made to the Biitish ministry^, those 
goods would be allowed to be taken 
to England on the same fooling as 
American property actually deposit¬ 
ed in Quebec previous to the 25th of 
Maich last The Quebec Gazette, 
in commenting on the possible disap¬ 
pointment of this expectation, ob¬ 
serves, with a freedom rather remark¬ 
able for a papei under the immediate 
contioul of the goveiiiraent, that it 
would arise fiom theie being “ no 
accredited agent to J\uliament to re¬ 
present the intciests of the count! y ” 


LOCAL IMrilOVEMENTS AND ESTABLISH-. 

MENTS 

LOCAL Ads PASS1<1) Isl GEO TV 


1 Roads leading from Ferry¬ 
bridge 

2 Road from Knaresborough to 
Greep Hammerton. 

3 Road from ’Moot Hall, Wirks- 
worth. 

4 For regulating the sale of 
bread. 

5. A Harbour in the Cove of Beer, 

&c ^ 

6 Poor in the Hundred of Blyth- 
ing, &c 

7. Biidges^in the county of Mont¬ 
gomery y 


8 . For lighting Wolverhampton 
with Gas 

9 Gas the borough of Derby. 

10 Gloucester Gas Light Com¬ 
pany 

11 Gas the city of Norwich. 

12 Improving the Saipt Clement, 
Hastings. 

13 Foi making and widening cer¬ 
tain sti eets in Liverpool 

14 bor amending the road from 
Wigan to Golborn 

15 Roads from Cliester to Wood- 
side 
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16. Road from Cheltenham to 
Painswick 

17 Road from Hulmc’s Chapel to 
Chclford 

18 Road from Kirby Kendal to 
Kirby Ireleth 

19 Road from Cheadle to Quicks- 
hill Bank 

20 From Lightpill Gate, Rodbo- 
roufl^, to Biidlip 

2J. Road between Plymouth and 
Exeter, through Ashburton 

•22 Road from Wansford to Stam¬ 
ford and Bourn 

. 23 Roads from Monk Bridge to 

New Malton and Scarborough. 

24 Road from Wcvliill to Lyde 
Way 

25 Roads fron Hcnshall's Smithy 
to Altringham 

26 Road from Greenhead, through 
Ilaltwhistle, Hexham, and Corbndgc 

27 Road from Stonehaven to Co- 
blcheugh 

28 Road fiom Stockport to W^ai- 
(ington 

29 Road from Whiteburn to Kelso 

30 Roail from Gateshead to Ryton 

Lane Head • 

31 Roads from Gosport to Bishop's 
Waltham. 

3^ Malmesbury Turnpike Roads. 

33 Roads from Ludloiv. 

34 Road from Ludlow to Monk’s 
Bridge 

35 Maintiaining navigable the Ure. 

36 Maintaining the Harbour of 
Goran Haven. 

37 Corporation of the Tnnity 
House of Leith 

38. Roads Rom Butt Lane to Hen- 
shalPs braitl^ 

' 39. Bridgewithm Weymouth and 
Mel combe Regis ^ , 

40. Navigation of the Aire and 
Calder 

41. Two new Churches iii New'- 
ington. 

42. Burymg-Giound for Rothcr- 
hithe 


43 Lighting, watching, and clean¬ 
sing Huddcrsheld. 

44 RoAds from Milford, through 
Petwoith 

45 Jload fropi Pool, through Os¬ 
westry 

46 Road from Tent^rden, through 
Woodchurch 

47 Militaiy Roads in Perth 

48 Forth and Clyde Navigation 

49 Bridge over Thames. 

50 New Bridge over the River 
E&rn. 

•51 Bridge over the River Wen- 
sum 

52 Ballast Office in the Port of 
Cork 

53 Fund for lelief of Skippers and 
Keclmen upon the Tyne. 

54 Branch Railway from Crabtree 
to Catdown 

55. Lighting Dublin with Gas 

56 Lighting witli Gas Shrews- 
buiy 

57 laghting Bolton with Gas. 

58. Chapel of Ease, Pendleton 

59 Uniting the Rectory and Vi¬ 
carage of Saint Dunstan in the West. 

60 For the Theatre-Royal, Drury 
Lane 

61 For Pav mg. Lighting, &c. Bury 
Saint Edmund's 

62 For lighting, &c Stockton 

63 For improving Whitgift and 
Snaith. 

64 For the road from North 
Shields 

65 For the road from Selby to 
Leeds 

66 Road from Rochester to Mhid- 

stone • • 

67 Roads m Stirling, Dumbarton, 

Lanark, and l*erth • 

68 Road from Wakefield to Aus- 
tei lands 

69 Rorids from Devizes 

70 Roads from Hertford to Broad¬ 
water 

71 *Road flora LonghSrsSey Bai to 
Pieicy's Cross. • 
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72 Road from Swindon to Knight¬ 
on 

7^ Road from Towcesstei to West¬ 
ern Gatt* 

74 Roads in Dumfiics and Rox- 
buigh 

75 Rites on Goods on the Itclnn 

76. loi Lanaik and Glas¬ 

gow 

77 Sessions House and House of 
Correction at Ely 

78 Removing the Markets within 
Exeter 

79 Road from Chattel is Ferry to 
Saint Ives 

80 Road from Market Harboiough 
to Brampton 

81 Road fiom Asthall to Buck- 
land 

82 Road from Witney to Swei ford 
Heath 

83 Roads in Renfiew, Lanark, and 
Ayr. 

84 Roads and Bridges in Lanark 
and Dumbaiton. 

85 Road through Nairn and Auld¬ 
earn. 

86 Rectonesj of Tilchurst 

87 For supplying J’eteihead with 
Water. 

88 Statute Labour within Glas¬ 
gow 

89. Road fi om Dundalk to Bann- 
biidge 

CAMBllIDGr AM) HUNTINGDON 

The stupendous di image of the 
Eau Brink extending ovei some hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of acies, is r.ipid 
ly drawing towaids its completion 
The Eau Bnnk Cut, about two miles 
and tin ee quarters in length, is nearly 
'Completed, as is the new budge 
across it, which is tq be a di aw-bridge 
lor the admission ot ships to pass and 
ropass through it to SaintOerrnain’s 
1 he new bridge is of timbir, winch 
18 so combined as to pioduce strength 
and dim bility Its length is about 
S20 feet, the /irsed sine or spiing 


of the arch is 9 feet 113 inches. On 
this canal and its appendices, there 
will piobahly, hefoie the works are 
completed, bt expended nearly half 
a million steilnig 

there are at picsent 352 men, six 
holies, and ten vessels employed on 
the suspension Imdgc ovei the Me- 
nai On the Angksta side, the mam 
pier 1 isLS 6" feet above the level of 
high water, and the piers aie lapid- 
Iv advancing On the Caernarvon 
side, the mam pier is i feet above 
high water 5 fiist pier from it, 45, 
second ditto, 57 

A new non budge is ibout to be 
placed over the rivei Weaver, near 
Nantwich It combines elegance aiid 
lightness, wuth strength and durabi¬ 
lity One pcculicir excellence is, that 
the 24 massive brat cs which are pla¬ 
ced diagonally, between the perpeii- 
(liculai bolts and the uppei and lower 
ribs, equalize the pressuie, on what- 
cvei part it rests —Architect, T Har- 
iison. Esq 

Maj ch 20 —The first stone of the 
Cai lisle Canal Basin was laid in the 
presence of the committee, and a con¬ 
siderable number of spectators Mr 
William Halton mounted the stone, 
and, in a concise speech, expreased 
his hopes that the undertaking wnuld 
prove beneficial to the subscribers, 
and of advantage to the neighbour¬ 
ing distucts 

NonillUMHUlLAND AND DuilHAM 
Ma^ 16—Commented the build¬ 
ing ot a stone budge over the Alne, 
near Alnw ick Abbey ^ The intention 
is to avoid a ford whici^is often dan- 
geious in the wintei*' Ihis useful 
woi k is undertaken at the expense of 
the iiukc of Northumberland 

ClIFSrilRE 

1 he erection of a bridge across the 
Conway has been sanctioned by a 
giant of 40,000/ public money The 
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attainment of this ob^ecL with other 
pi ejected improvements, will remove 
an obstacle winch has hitheito ope¬ 
rated against the Holyhead line o£ 
load through (Jhestci 

Plans aie agreed upon for the eir c- 
tion of thrie new chinches in I ecds, 
estimated expense of each 10,000/ 

In the intended erection of a new 
jail m Norwioh, the Slinc-House and 
nic^nveniciit couits of justice, aie to 
be removed from the present site into 
Alp* gaideris below the hill, near the 
castciii cntiance A siiblcriai eous 
jiassage for conveying jnisoneia fiom 
their cells to tiial will be excavated 
Estimated expenditure, 20,000/. 

Kent. 

The Tliames and Meduaj Canal, 
the progress of wliu h was suspended 
for several years, is now in such for¬ 
wardness, that theie is eveiv icason 
to expect It will be completed within 
two years. 

A new bridge, completed in a sub- 
'stantial manner, has been elected 
over the stream neai Abbots Mill, 
Canterbury 'Jlic lanes leading m 
thtit direction aie to be lighted with 


DrvoxsiiinF 

Improvements ip Exeter —^The re¬ 
moval of the last icmaining house on 
the casttrn side ol the entrance to 
North Stieet , the .incitnt statue at 
the entrance to be leplac ed, the green 
sward to be extended ovei the site of 
the Old Ticasing House iii the Ca¬ 
thedral Yard , Sun I.ane to be widen¬ 
ed, •the plotting houses outside of 
§oiithgate t/ken clown, and that pait 
of the stieet widened , Bioadgate to 

be taken down. 

• 

Isle of Wight 

A building has be en lately erected 
in the High hticct ol Nc^wpoit, Isle 
ol igbt, t > bc’ used lot the puiposes 
of the Is’e of Wight Institution It 
contains a loom loi newspapers and 


penodial publications, a library, a 
room containing the museum belong¬ 
ing to the Philosophical Society, anti a 
billi ird 1 oom 1 he ostiinatcd expense 
was 8000/, and it deJes great credit to 
the acCmacy of the architect, IMi Mor¬ 
timer, of this town, that it htis not ex- 
cec dec! that sura ^rh*e aniounl,was 
raised in tiansferable sharcsoi 25/. 
each , the piopnctor of one share has 
fice idinisMon for himself, and the 
libcity of introducing a friend. Those 
•vijio possess nioi e than one, receive 
2^s per mnuin lor each additional 
shtlre, wliicHi is tlie sum fixed on as 
the annual subset iplion of persons 
who aio not propiictors The sura 
paid on the admission of each mem¬ 
ber, IS 1/ 11V Cd , low as the charges 
a])pear, they have } et been found suf¬ 
ficient to enable the committee to fur¬ 
nish the rooms in a handsome man¬ 
ner, and to puichase a consideiable 
lumibei of books, which will soon be¬ 
come a lespectable libiary 

Edinburgh. 

The celeiity with which architec¬ 
tural works aie undeit<tkcn and exe¬ 
cuted in this City is tiuly astonishing. 
But the most cxtraoidmary instance 
of rapid building is that of the new 
Circus, which may be said to connect 
the village of Stock-Bridge \fith the 
New Town In the space of little 
more than twelve months, the whole 
Circus, watli the exception of one 
house, has been begun .ind completed,, 
and a considei able pai t of it is already 
inhabited. In addition to the build¬ 
ings, i^hc pavement the sticci 
around the CircusT is nearly com¬ 
pleted , and the giound in the centi^ 
enclosed w ith an elegant railing, and. 
tastefully planted 

The MehnUe Monument is beco¬ 
ming a prominent ieatiue m the out¬ 
line of oui lomantic city, and alieady 
pio\9s tint the situation the best 
that could have be#u chosen, as m 
that pait of the New Town, with the 
exception of bt Andrew's spire, there 
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is no architectural ornament higher 
than the houses 

The College —It is very gratifying 
to observe the progiess which has 
been made, in the course of the sea¬ 
son, in building the College. The 
passage from tne street to the inte¬ 
rior q1 the quAdrangle, upon the im¬ 
proved plan, h.is been completed, 
which, considering its stupendous¬ 
ness and magnificence, is itself a very 
consideiable advance towards the 
completion of the building T1 e 
north side has been proceeded in with 
so much activity, that the mason- 
work may be expected to be soon 
finished So much of its inner front 
as was previously built, has been 
pulled down and rebuilt, so as to ac¬ 
commodate it to the new plan, which 
provides the whole front with the 
noble ornament of Corinthian pillars 
As the south side will exactly corre¬ 
spond with It, a perfect idea may now 
be formed of the appearance which 
this gland building will present when 
finally completed Ihis is an event 
to which the public have long looked 
forward with no little anxiety, and 
they must contemplate with much 
satisfaction the near prospect of its 
accomplishment Some time ago, as 
must be known to many of oui read¬ 
ers, a range of old houses that stood 
on 'the west side of the Horse Wynd, 
immediately behind the College, was 
cleared away, <ind an open space 
formed, whicfi has been planted with 
trees, and considerably improved, on 
that«side, the effect of the building. 

The Union Canal between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh was brought to a com¬ 
pletion about the close of this year 
Commencing at the west side of Edin- 
•burgh. It joins the great canal at 
Lock No. 16, near Falkirk. The 
length is 31 miles Magnificent aque¬ 
duct bridges occur at Slateford and 
Muira\on»id« , and before its junction 
with the great canal, it is carried 
through a tunnel half a mile in length 
The cstimcate of the expense was up¬ 


wards of 200,000/ , and this amount, 
we believe, was exceeded 

The iron bar bridge lately erected 
over the Tweed, near Paxton Ford, 
six miles above Berwick, proves so 
advantageous to the country, that the 
trustees have voted 1000 guineas to 
the builder. Captain Brown, above 
Ills estimate The captain has erect¬ 
ed a suspension-pier, on a similar 
principle, west of Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh This extends 700 feet 
into the sea, and will admit of steam- 
vessels and other craft coming along¬ 
side at low water It was proved, by 
the weight of twenty-one tons being 
placed between the d liferent points 
of suspension Although that was 
the extreme weight up to which Cap¬ 
tain Brown, the contractor, w'as bound 
to prove It, such was the confidence 
of the contractor, as well as of the 
proprietors, in the stiength and sta¬ 
bility of the structuic, that the pas¬ 
sengers, by the various steam-vessels 
which frequent it, were allowed to 
pass without Intel ruptton, during the 
whole operation, so that at one time 
there was a weight ecjual to that of 
500 persons on the arches at the same 
time. « 

A new pharos or hght-housc in«the 
Shetland Isles svas first set up Janu¬ 
ary 1 5th last, and is intended to burn 
constantly from the close of day till 
next morning This light-house is 
at Sumburghhead, one cxtiemity of 
the Isle of Mainland, the largest of 
the Shetland Islands, in 59** 52' north 
latitude, and I'* 28' west longitude 
It is about twenty m^les S W from 
Hangcliff-Head, on the^^sle of Noss 
The light will be visiblc^rto all ships 
sailing in the southern parts of the 
SliectaV'id. Islands, between Foula 
Island and Nosshead The flame will 
be fixed, but accompanied with re¬ 
flector lamps, the elevation 300 feet 
above the mean level of the sea At 
the distance of «!ix or seven leagues, 
it will appeal like a star of the fiist 
masmitude. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Religious. Charities. —Receipts 
of the principal religious chanties in 
London for the year ending Lady- 
Day, 1821. 

British and Foreign Bible Society £ 8tf,154 
Society for promoting Clinstian Know. 


ledge • 53,100 

Church Ali&sionary Souety 31,200 

l.iSndon * 26,174 

JVltthodxNt 22,500 

Baptist 11,200 

■^ouety for Propagating the Gospel 13,000 
Society for Converting die Jews, • 10,709 

National Souety for Education u,000 

Religions Tract Society . 7 561 

Hibernian Society 7,000 

Moravian Missions 5,000 

Naval and Military Bible Soacty 2,148 

British and Foreign School 2,031 

Prayer-Book and Homily 1,00*1 


£ 20 t,J}09 

We have to announce to our cleri¬ 
cal friends the following premiums, of¬ 
fered by the Church Union Society, in 
the Diocese of St David’s, 182^ — I 
A premium of 501. (by benefaction) 
fo» the best Essay on “ the Scripture 
lioetnnes of Adultery and Divorce ; 
and on the Criminal Character and 
Punishment of Ajdultery by the an¬ 
cient laws of England and other coun¬ 
tries ”—2 A piemium of 251. for the 
best Essay on the Influence of a 
Moral Life on our Judgment in mat¬ 
ters of Faith ” — 1/ antf man will do 
histvdly helihallkncfmof /Ac doctrine, 
whether ti bi, oLGod John, vii 17*— 
The.Essays to be sent directed to 
the Rev. W^.Iorgan, Vicarage, Aber- 
gwiUy, near Caermarthen, on or be¬ 
fore the last day of July, 
the names of the writers in a sealed 
paper, inscribed with the motto of the 
Essay 

The Society have adjudged to the 
Rev. S C Wilks, A.M , of Oxford, 

VOL. XIV. PART II 


author of ** Christian Essays,” *♦ Chris¬ 
tian Missions,” and “ the St David’s 
Prize Essay, for the Year 1811, on 
the Clerical Character,’^th^\£ ^gnium 
of fifty pounds for the best Essay on 
The Necessity of a Church Esta¬ 
blishment in a Christian Country, for 
the Preservation of Christianity among 
tlte People of all Ranks and Denomina¬ 
tions , and the Means of Exciting and 
Maintaining among its members a Spi¬ 
rit of Devotion, together with Zeal 
for the Honour, Stability and Influ¬ 
ence of the Established Church 
[[This Essay is preparing for the 
Press 

MtiHODibrs—The next Confer¬ 
ence of Wesleyan Methodists is to be 
held in London, on the last Wednesday 
in July, J 822. That in Ireland on the 
first Friday in the same month The 
following IS the statement of the num¬ 
bers this year m the Society — 

In Great Britain 260,345 

In Ireland . 23,538 

In I'oiugn Missions 28,678 

Total undu: British and Irish Con- 
tcrcnccs . 312,661 

Ditto underthe \mencan Conferences 256,881 


Total of Methodists throughout the 
world, LXilusivt of Travelhng 
Preachers, 669,442 

Increase tliii year in Great Britain 9,137 
In Missionary Stations 1,236 
In America • > 15,967 


26,330 


Decrease in IrtLmd 26& 

Tota^lncrcasc 26,068 

A reli^ous society has just been 
established at Pans, with the concur^ 
rence of the government, which is, ac- 
cordiifg to the penal code«of 1810, 
necessary for every society of more 
T 
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th^il twenty peraons, whetJier they as¬ 
semble for uiscussiD? political, literary, 
religious, or any otner subjects The 
establishment alluded to, has assumed 
the name of the ** Socu}t^ de la Mo-- 
raie Chretzenne-’ The society *18 de¬ 
clared to be instituted for the purpose 
of applying th^ precepts of Christian¬ 
ity to tbe”"relations of social life A 
pi:o8pectu8, containing the views of 
the founders, .has been circulated, in 
which they say—** Persuaded that the 
greater part of the evils under which 
mankind suffer, is the deplorable fru^t 
of the illusion under which they dre 
with regard to what is necessary to 
constitute their happiness, some friends 
of humanity consider the present a fa¬ 
vourable moment for the establishment 
of a society, which should endeavour 
to recal men to the only true source of 
happiness, the prtcepU of Chnsiianily 
—precepts which are essentially the 
same as those which the Creator has 
engraven m the hearts of all men, and 
which Jesus Christ only developed and 
exhibited in a more attractive and lu¬ 
minous manner, and founded on more 
powerful motives, but which are un¬ 
fortunately less known, less respected, 
and less practised, than they ought to 
be ” 

The object of the society is thus 
stated ^n the first article of their 
rules —The object of this society is 
to explain, and constantly recal to the 
minds of men, the pieccpts of Chris¬ 
tianity, in all their purity ; to point 
out the important influence those pre¬ 
cepts exercise (Ui the happiness of 
mankind , and thus to endeavour to 
instil or revive those sentiments of 
^harity and general benevolence which 
are calculated to establish peace on 
earth,” 

But the most remarkablf circum¬ 
stance connected with this society is, 
that it IS established by the unitea ef¬ 
forts of 4;i8tmguishcd Catholuxs and 
Protestants. It^ is, perhaps, the first 


time that the adherents of these hither" 
to hostile relisions, have united for the 
purpose of diffusing the gospel of 
Christ, without reference to the suc¬ 
cess of their respective systems. 

The prospectus is signed by the fol¬ 
lowing names The letter C is placed 
after the Catholics, and P after the 
Protestants —The Duke de la Roche- 
foucault Liancourt, president, C ; Ba¬ 
ron Degerando, C , M Delacroix, C ; 
the Rev J. J Goep, P ; Count La- 
borde, C ; Count de Lasteyne, C i 
Dr Spurzheim, C , Baron de Stael 
Holstein, F. ; M. Stapfer, P.; Baron 
de Turkheim, P ; M J G. Wurtz, 
P ; M Willm, secretary, P ; M Coc- 
querel, assistant secretary, P 

A public meeting was held at the 
City of London Tavern, for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a floating hospi¬ 
tal on the Thames for seamen, and it 
was attended by a most numerous and 
respectable assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen At one o’clock, the Lord 
Bishop of Chester was unanimously 
called to the chair, and briefly address¬ 
ed the meeting on the object for which 
they were assembled 

A series of resolutions was then pro¬ 
posed to the meeting, in furtherance 
of the objects of the society, in the 
moving and seconding of which, Earl 
Darnley, Mr Wilberforce, Lord Rock- 
savage, and other gentlemen, shortly 
advocated the utility of establishing a 
floating hospital on the River Thames 
Mr Roweroft moved the thanks of the 
meeting to the Mendicity Society, for 
the protection they had afforded to 
seamen He observed, tRat upwards of 
sixty seamen were now>|ectiving.the 
attention of that society, -^his circum¬ 
stance alone would shew the utility of 
the pr«^Bed measure. 

Schools in the West Indies.— 
The beneficial influence of Chnstian 
instruction on the slave population in 
the West Indies, is felt wherever it is 
fairly tried. Schools of moral and re- , 
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bgtous education are recommended and 
adopted* where the princaulee of Chris¬ 
tianity are instilled regularly into the 
minds of the hitherto abused and ne¬ 
glected people of colour; and* by the 
natui^ operation of this paternal sys¬ 
tem* the necessity of corporal correc- 
t^on has been precluded in Dominica; 
so that* in a gang of 100 negroes* one 
instance only of formal punishment oc- 
curfed during the whole period of their 
master's abode with them The same 
happy change might be effected in 
every other plantation in the West 
Indies, could their resident subenors 
be induced to adopt the pnnciples and 
conduct of Mr Burnett 

Mr 1 hwaites* the superintendent of 
the schools at Antigua, confirms this 
testimony He writes thus,—It af¬ 
fords us no small degree of pleasure, 
to hear these good men declare, that 
the best effects are produced by the 
conscientious mode of government, 
which they now pursue with the slaves 
under their management; they deal 
with them as rational creatures, and 
have no cause to repent the adoption 
of such a plan ’* In mentioning fahe si¬ 
milar benefits at English Harbour, 
wMbre he is himself resident* he adds* 
—‘^Numbers of young females, who, 
humanly judging, must have been car¬ 
ried away by the torrent of vice* are 
rescued from ruin* and have found an 
asylum from danger, and friends to 
cover their defenceless heads Some of 
them, of low and depraved connexions, 
have become not only useful teachers 
ih the schools, bpC^consistent profes¬ 
sors of Christianity* and eligible for 
the hbnoural^ estate of matrimony; 
into which several have lately entered* 
and others are likely soon to follow 
their example ” 

The benefits of the institutions are 
mbte perceptible almost every day* es¬ 
pecially in restraining the prevailing 
am of the country It not only make% 
some persevere in the paths of virtue. 


amidst all their discouragementf (for 
honour, ease, plenty, ana perhaps li¬ 
berty, are‘on the side of vice amon^ 
this degraded people) but some who 
have ^red* deeply penitent, have en¬ 
treated^ with tears, to be taken back 
into the school. 

Some instances are slated of^heir 
prosperity owing entirely to their sense 
of duty and a regular fife; and of others 
who have been tmpted*by freedom, 
splendour, and famty, and* in the 
mfdst of their course, sighed for a dis- 
mKpal. The education of the schools 
18 rendere4 the more inviting to them 
by Its moderation and freedom from 
personal discipline Their last numbers 
had increased to 14<2d scholars; and 
three additional schools have been since 
formed in Antigua. Those in Barba- 
does were well attended and support¬ 
ed, and had secured the influence and 
attention of the clergy. 

The first anniversary of the Cal¬ 
cutta School Society was held in the 
Town Hall, Calcutta* the Honourable 
the Chief Justice in the chair Re¬ 
ports were read in Persian and in Eng¬ 
lish From the latter we extract the 
following statement. 

Indigenous (or native) schools in 
Calcutta. 

Schoolfl. Chlldreii, 

Examined in January 84 • 2661 

Received books only 22 464 

Unconnected with the Society 62 |081 

Total 188 4146 

From this it will appear that the 
schools fully connected with the* 80 - 
ciety* average thirty .scholars each— 
those partiaUy connected* twenty-one 
each—those totally unconnected, only * 
twelve each • 

The exertions of the society extend 
to three d^artments, under tnree dis¬ 
tinct committees: 1. Regular schools, 
wholly under the management of the 
society* and serving as rpofieN. 2. In¬ 
digenous schools (as ilhore) , and, 3. 
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Sdxools for English and higher 
l^ranches of luition, which of course 
are paid for by the parents* &c. 

At the close of 1819, ther^ were 
four schools in Madras, and mne'in 
the adjacent country. The number of 
children on the.books was 3S6, (thirty- 
nine* fVotestants, fifty-nine Catholics, 
and the rest heathen). The average 
attendance was about 300 daily. Tne 
number of efiiluicv-^dmitted from the 
beginning 1496 

Trav vTscoRF Schools —^Thenum- 
ber of children admitted in these thiri*/- 
one schools, was 1387 at the close of 
1819, in June following, 1623, classed 
as .follows :—Protestant, 184'; Catho¬ 
lic, 119 , Brahmin and Soodra, 1266, 
Mahomedan, 54 ;—Total, 1623 
Baptist Mission 
The following concise view of the 
translations of the Holy Scriptures, is 
extracted from the Seventh Memoir, 
dated Serampore, Dec. 1820 

J. In Bengalee, the fifth edition of 
the New Testament, containing 5000 
copies, which was printed off about 
three years ago, is nearly exhausted, 
and, of the different parts of the Old, 
scarcely a single copy has been left for 
some time past The continual demand 
for this version, therefore, has render¬ 
ed it necessary to print a new edition 
of thfc whole Scriptures. This edi¬ 
tion, which will form the sixth edition 
of the New Testament, and the thud 
of the Psalms, and some other parts 
of the Old Testament, will consist of 
4000 copies, and of the New Testa¬ 
ment 2000 extih, the demand being so 
very gieat. By, using a new fount of 
types, of a reduced size, and printing 
in double columns, on a large octavo 
page, the bicthren hope to bring the 
whole five volumes into one volume of 
about 1300 pages, royal octavo, or two 
very moderate volumes, and the New 
Testament into a neat duodecimo of 
about 4t)0'pages 

2, In the Siingskntf the last volume 


of the Old Testament was printed off 
about two years ago. The first edmtiA 
of the New Testament is quite exhaust¬ 
ed, and the numerous calls for the 
Scriptures in this language, by the li¬ 
terati of India, have induced the bre¬ 
thren to put to press a second edition 
of the whole Scriptures This will 
likewise be printed in double columns 
in the large octavo size, and the whole 
Scriptures will be comprised in one 
volume It will consist of 2000 copies, 
with an extra number of 2000 New 
Testaments 

3 In tlie Htndee, also, the last vo¬ 
lume of the Old Testament was pub¬ 
lished neatly two years ago. The edi¬ 
tion of the New Testament being near¬ 
ly exhausted, and Mr Chamberlain 
having prepared another version of the 
New Testament in this language, for 
which his long residence in the west¬ 
ern provinces of India, and his intimate 
acquaintance with their popular dia¬ 
lects, eminently fit him, the brethren 
have resolved in this edition to pnnt 
his version of the New Testament, in¬ 
stead of their own, as acompanaon of 
independent versions, made by persons 
long and intimately acquainted with 
the language, will be of the utjnost 
value in* ultimately forming a correct, 
chaste, and perspicuous version m this 
widely extended language. Of this 
edition of the New Testament, which 
IS more than half through the press, 
they are printing 2000 copies 

4 In the Orissa language, the whole 
Scriptures have been long published^. 
The first editionthe New Testa¬ 
ment being exbaustec^nd the demand 
for this version still i^creasin|^, the 
brethren have prepared a second edi- 
tiqflj^which 18 now more than half 
through the press It consists of 4000 
copies' 

5. The last volume of the Old Tes¬ 
tament in the Mahratta language was 
published many months ago, so that a 
version of the whole Scriptures in that 
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^iguaffe 18 now completed. Of the 
first emtion of the New Testament 
not a single Copy being left, they have 
put to press a second editiouy in a duo¬ 
decimo size 

In these five languagesy the whole 
of the Scriptures are now published 
and in circulation in the last four of 
them, iiccond editions of the New Tes¬ 
tament are in the press ; and, in the 
first, the Bengalee, begun 26 years 
ago, the dxth edition of the New Tes¬ 
tament. In the following ten lan¬ 
guages, the New Testament is pub¬ 
lished, or nearly so , and, in some of 
them, the Pentateuch, and other parts 
of the Old Testament. 

1 In the Chinese language, the 
translation of the Old Testament was 
completed several years ago In addi¬ 
tion to the New Testament, the Penta¬ 
teuch, the Hagiographa, and the pro¬ 
phetic books, are now printed off The 
historical books, which will complete 
the whole Scriptures, art in the press, 
and will probably be published before 
the end of the ensuing year. 

2. In the ,Shikh language, besidts> 
the New Tcitament, the Pen]|ptcuch 
and the historical books are printed 
Jiff, and the Hagiographa is advanced 
as*far as the middle of th^ book of 
‘Job So strong, however, has been the 
destfe ( f this nation for the new Tes¬ 
tament, that the whole edition is near¬ 
ly distributed, and a second edition 
will probably be called for before the 
Old Testament is wholly published 
Excepting the Mugs on the borders 
"'^jf Arracan, no opib of the nations of 
India has disc^rcd a stronger desire 
for the Scriptures than this hardy race, 
and the distribution of almost every 
copy has been accompanied with the 
pleasing hope of its being-tt^atT and 
valued 

3 In the Pushtoo, or Affghan lan¬ 
guage, the nation supposed by some 
to be descended from the ten tribes, 
the New Testament ha& been printed 


off The PcuDtateuch la alfo 
at press as far as the book of L^ti- 
cus • 

4. In the Tdinga. or Tehogoo Ian- 

S , Neyr Testament was pub- 

twp^years ago, and the Penta¬ 
teuch 18 printed as far, as the book of 
Leviticus. This translation, hogwever, 
when the Pentateuch is finished, the 
brethren intend to resign to the Ma¬ 
dras Auxiliary Bibl^pfiMiety. 

5. In the Aitmuna language, the 
New Testament was completed above 
months ago, and the Pentateuch is 
advanced at press as far the book of 
Numbers As this province comes im¬ 
mediately under the care of the Bom¬ 
bay Bible Society, it is intended, on 
the completion of the Pentateuch at 
press, to relinquish this translation to 
them. 

6v In the Wuch, or MooUanee, lan¬ 
guage, the New Testament has been 
printed off these 18 months, in its own 
character. But, as the opportuuities 
for distributing this version have been 
exceedingly limited, and they have lit¬ 
tle prospect of establishing a mission 
in that province, they have dismissed 
the pundit, and discontinued the trans¬ 
lation, till these circumstances, with 
those of a pecuniary nature, shall be 
more favourable 

7 In the Assam language also, the 
New Testament has been printed off 
nearly two years, and, the vicinity of 
this country to Bengal rendering it 
highly desirable to pioceed with the 
translation, an edition of the Old Tes¬ 
tament has been put to press, m the 
large octavo size, m double columns, 
which will very considerably lessen the 
expense, the character being similar to 
the Bengalee, b^th in form and size. 

8. In the Gujuratee language, thc*^ 
NewTestamentis now happily brought 
through the press, thirteen years after 
retaining the first pundit in this lan¬ 
guage It makes between 800 and 
900 pages, and is pnoted in the Deva 
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lliipcirte character Thxs translation 
the brethren *intend to resign to their 
brethren from the London Missionaty 
Society, i^ho are now studying the 
language, that they may give th^r at¬ 
tention more fully to those in which 
no others are engaged 

9# In the Bikaneer language* also, 
the New Testament is now finished at 
press. It contains 800 pages, and is 
mnted in IS^uree character. 
Tins ▼erston was b^un nearly seven 
years ago * 

10 To these we may add the Npw 
Testament in the Kashmeer language, 
which version has been in hand nearly 
eight years, and will be finished at press 
in about a month. It is printed in a 
neat type of its own, as mentioned in 
a former memoir. In these ten lan¬ 
guages the New Testament may be 
considered as being published 

Besides these fifteen, in which the 
New Testament is completed, there 
are six other languages in which it is 
brought more than half through the 
press These are the Kurnatay the 
Nepal, the Harutee, the Marmavy the 
Bnughulkund, and the Oojem versions 
About ten months more, they have 
reason to hope, will bring these through 
the press; and thus, in twenty-one of 
the languages of India, and these by 
far the .most extensive and important, 
the New Testament will be published 
It 18 the intention of the brethren to 


relinqmsh the first of these, the Kitr« 
nata, to the Madras Bible Society, oil 
the New Testament being completed, 
that they may be better able to attend 
to the remaining languages, in which 
no version is begun by any one besides 

The remaining versions now in band 
are the following ten, which are ail in 
th^ress 

The Jumbooy Kanoujy and Khassee, 
printed as far as John , the Kkoshuf, 
JBhutuneer, Dogura, and Magitdha, to 
Mark; and the Kumaoon, Gudtoal, an\d 
Mumpoora, to Matthew. 

In these ten versions, therefore, a 
sufficient progress is made to render 
the completion of them in no way dif¬ 
ficult. 

In companng this memoir with the 
last. It will be seen that in several of 
the languages mentioned therein the 
translation has been discontinued. To 
this the brethren have been constrain¬ 
ed, by the low state of the translation 
fund, arising principally from the heavy 
expenses occasioned by new editions 
of the Sungsknt, the Bengalee, the 
Hindee, and the Onssa Scriptures, 
now la the press. In discontinuing 
these, however, they have been guided 
by a due consideration of the ii^oA* 
ance and distinctness of the difieAnt 
languages in which they*are engaged, 
as well as the ease with which pui^its 
could be procured, should the public 
enable them to resume them again 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Royal Society of Literature 
This Society is to consist of a Pre- 
aident. Vice President, and Council; 
Fellows, Associates, and Honorary 
Members.- * * 

Tlie objects of the Society are, to 


umteUnd extend the general interests 
of Literature ; to reward literary me- 
nt by patronage; to excite literary ta¬ 
lent by premiums ; and to promote li¬ 
terary education by bestowing Exhi¬ 
bitions at the Universities and Public 
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S«Hd|ol>i ip oi distipgvosbed d^- 
iiert* 

§ 1. The Fellows constitute the 
|)nncipal body of the Society> and 
contribute to its support by subscrip¬ 
tions and benefactions. 

§ 2. The Associates form that part 
of the Society to which its patronage 
is directed} and are to consist of two 
classes* viz. Associates under Patron¬ 
age* whether of the Kingt or of the 
Society { and Honorary Associates ; 
from which latter class the Associates 
under patronage will chieflybe elected. 

The class of Associates under Pa¬ 
tronage IS to consist of persons of dis¬ 
tinguished learning* authors of some 
creditable work ofliterature, and men 
of good moral character* ten to the 
Royal Endowment* of whom 
shall be natives of the United King¬ 
dom* and foreigners ; and an 

unlimited number on the funds of the 
Society* as soon and in proportion as 
the amount funded shall be sufficient 
for the purpose; the whole numbei * 
both on the Royal Endowment and 
on the funds of the Society* to be ap¬ 
pointed by the Council of the Society 
§ 3 The Honorary Members shall 
.tie such persons as are entitled to pub- 
lib respect on account ot t^eir literary 
characters, and are to consist of pro¬ 
fessors of Literature in the several 
Universities of the United Kingdom ; 
Head Masters of the great Schools of 
royal foundation* and other great 
schools * eminent Literary Men in the 
United Kingdom; distinguished Fe- 
"male Wnters ijttd also Foreigners ce¬ 
lebrated for yrerary attainments 
tils Majesty has intrusted the for- 
^ mation of>this Institution to the learn¬ 
ed and eminent Dr Thomas Burgess* 
J&ishop of St David^s Oth»r branches 
of the Royal Family have become sub¬ 
scribers { Ministers give their aid ; 
many of the most distinguished among 
the Clergy concur ip promoting the 
plan; and the leading mcmbeis of 


bothUniversities are amoug 
The funds are already j«onsiaeiiDl)Q$ 
and hiB Majesty may to conside^d^ 
the p&aonal9» well as Royal Found^ 
and Patron of the Society The fir/it 
l^nzeQpettions to be proposed, ares# 
follows t , 

Premuim for the Years 1821 
1822. 

1. The King’s Premium of 
Hundred Gmneastiat^e best Disser^ 
tation on the Ag^Wntings, and Ge¬ 
nius of Homer; and on the State of 
Religion* Society* Learning* and the 
Arts* during that penod* collected 
from the writings of Homer 

2. The Society’s Premium of Fifty 
Guineoit for the best Poem on Dart¬ 
moor 

3. The Society’s Premium of Twea- 
tyfve Guineas, for the best Essay on 
the History of the Greek Language; 
of the present Language of Greece, 
especially in the Ionian Islands; and 
on the Difference between Ancient 
and Modern Greek 

Reading Soci£tie& and Literary 

Institutions in the United 
Kingdom 

It may be estimated that there ea- 
ist at present not less than 6500 of 
these useful Institutions of various de¬ 
grees* and for various purpo^s* in the 
United Kingdom ; and that* owing to 
their convenience and proved utility* 
above 1000 new ones have been form¬ 
ed within the last three years 

Some of them h^ve permanent and 
accumulating libraries, and of* these 
there »re about 260 , others circulate 
the books from idember to member, 
and every two or three years sell th^ 
to augment tjieir capital; of these 
there are not less than 500; v^ilc 
others* (o the number of 750* ar9 Ma- 
zine Societies* for the circulation of 
agazmes. Reviews, and peiiodical 
Journals. The 260 permanent lib- 
ranes accommodate about 8000 fami- 
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mlh books aod penodical works j 
tro 600 book societies a\>out 14|000 
Ismilies ; and tbe magazine .societies 
about 9000 families; hence above 
30,000families become by these pscans 
more or less literary,‘at an individual 
expense, varying from half a gumm to 
two guineas per annum 

The first book society appears to 
have been formed at Leicester about 
the year 1740, and among its mem¬ 
bers were tli?7Slit»«J)r Pulteney, the 
Rev Mr Aikin, (father of Dr A. aiyl 
Mrs Barbauld,) and other persons who 
have subsequently acquired celebrity 
The plan spread from that centre of 
the kingdom till it has been generally 
adopted 

The first permanent library was the 
old library at Birmingham, which had 
once the honour to rank Dr Priestley 
and Mr Watt among its members, and 
was instituted about the year 1776 

Besides, there also exist in every 
pansh and hamlet of the empire. News¬ 
paper Societies, in which seven, eight, 
or nine persons, club their sixpence, or 
even a penny a-week, to take in, and 
circulate from one to the other, a Lon¬ 
don, and one, two, or three provincial 
papers Of these there are not less than 
5000 scattered through the empire, 
serving with mental food at least 
50,000 families. 

Circulating Libraries are a species 
of reading societies, but not under the 
direction of subscribers It is compu¬ 
ted that there are In the united king¬ 
dom at least 1.500 of them, supported 
on an average b/-70 subscribers, and 
suppiying with books at least 100,000 
individuals regulurly, and another 
100,000 occasionally. 

There exist likewise an infinite num- 
^berof minor reading inUitulions, form¬ 
ed by sects and parties, to effect vari¬ 
ous purposes of zealots in church and 
state 

Besides the^c institutions, whos^ ob¬ 
jects arc books aiK^the use of the press. 


abose 150 societies exist in Great Bri¬ 
tain, provided with apparatus for Phi* 
losophical and Chemical experiments* 

The societies in England are nearly 
in the proportion of ten, iq Scotland 
four, in Ireland two, and m Wales one, 
—the population in millions oeing re¬ 
spectively at eleven, three, six, and 
two. 

Scientific Prize. —The trustees 
of the late Alexander Keith, Esq., of 
Dunottar, have communicated to the 
president and council of the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Edmbutgh, their suggestions 
relative to part of the sum of L 1000 
left by that gentleman for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of science in 
Scotland, in a letter, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is an extract: “ As the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh is the principal 
scientific establishment in Scotland, we 
hereby offer to its president and coun¬ 
cil, the sum of L 600, the principal of 
which shall on no account be encroach¬ 
ed upon, while the interest shall form a 
biennial prize, for the most important 
discoveries in science, made in any part 
of the woi Id, blit communicated by their 
author to the Royal Society, and pub¬ 
lished for the first time in their Trans¬ 
actions 4 

“ With regard to the form in wln,?h 
this prize is to be adjudged, we beg 
leave to suggest, that it may be given 
in a gold medal, not exceeding fifteen 
guineas in value, together with a sum 
of money, or a piece of plate bearing 
the devices and inscriptions upon the 
medal ” 

Edinburgh School of Arts — 
An association has beW formed in this 
city, (under the auspic^ of the gen¬ 
tlemen whose names are imbjoined,) 
for the purpose of enabling industrious 
tradosmei} to become acquainted with 
such of tbe principles of mechanic^, 
chemistry, and other branches of 
science, as are of practical application 
in their several trades, that they may 
possess a more thorough knowledge oS 
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thehr 'bonneWi aeqairie a greater de- 


IT 

security of success. 

The expense of small schoolsi and 
of private instruction, is necessarily 
greater than a working mechanic can 
afford; but it is calculated, if the 
tradesmen of Edinburgh are desirous 
of a better education, and are willing 
to 4ay aside, for that purpose, such a 
portion of their earnings as they can 
reasonably spare, that it ih quite prac¬ 
ticable to adopt such a system as will 
place within their means all the scien¬ 
tific instruction that would be useful 
to them , and there is every reason to 
believe that they will find the more 
opulent classes of Edinburgh quite 
ready to come forward in support of 
so laudable and beneficial a scheme ; 
nor 18 there any way in which it can 
be so effectually promoted as with the 
advice and co operation of the better 
educated part oi the community 

Such IS the object with which we 
understand this excellent institution 
has been formed, and the following is 
an outline of its plan ^ 

It IS intended that there shall be 
lectures upon Practical Mechanics, 
anA Practical Chemistry, to be deli¬ 
vered twice a week, from eight to nine 
o'clock in the ev^mng, from October 
to April * 

It IS also intended that there shall 
be a collection of medals and instru¬ 
ments, and a library of books on me¬ 
chanics and chemistry, and their appli¬ 
cation to the Arts^and on all branches 
of natural and pp^ysical science, which 
shall circulate among those who at¬ 
tend the lectures, and be lent out 
tliroughout life whole year. , 

It would be desirable that-instnlc- 
tions should be given in mechanical 
and architectural drawing ; but these 
are points that cannot be decided, un¬ 
til it 18 ascertained whether there will be 
a sufficient fund for the purpout; but, 


as an experiment for the first 
s intended that every peraon w 
:he small subscription of 15s.» either 
one tnve, or in two successive quarter¬ 
ly payments^ shall have access to the 
lib^i^f and admission to the lectured 
for the whole year. 

The following gentlemen have farm¬ 
ed themselves into a committee for 
the management of the Society’s af¬ 
fairs — 

David A-L. D Sec. 

R S £., Professor Pillans, F R S E. $ 
Jgmes Skene, Esq , of Rubislaw,F.R. 
S. E , John A Murray, Esq , Advo¬ 
cate } Xjreorge Forbes, Esq , F R S E., 
Treamrer, Leonard Horner, Esq, 
F.R S of L. and £ , James Jardine, 
Esq , F R.S.E ,Civil Engineer, Wil¬ 
liam Playfair, Esq Architect, the 
Deacon of the Incorporation of Ham¬ 
mermen ; the Deacon of the Incorpo¬ 
ration of Goldsmiths; the Deacons of 
the Incorporations of Mary’s Chapel; 
Mr James Milne, brassfounder} Mr 
Robert Brywn, watchmaker, Mr 
John Ruthven, engineer and printer. 

Roxburghe Club —On the I8th 
of June this distinguished Society held 
Its Anniversary at the Clarendon Ho¬ 
tel, the usual day falling on the Sabbath. 
Twenty-one members were prcserit,in- 
eluding the president, Lord Spencer, 
who lb uniform in his attendanqp The 
circle of the club, for giving a reprint 
of some neglected work, being nearly 
completed, the only distribution was 
Magn^jfycence, a goodly Interludef and 
a m&ry muysed, and made by Mayster 
Skelton, poet laureate, late deceasyd. 
By Mr J. Littledale. print, from 
a plate engraved at Floience, of a re¬ 
gretted absent member, Sir Egerton, 
Brydges, Bart.,,wa8 given ; and Mr 
Townley announced his intention of- 
having a y/ork leady, and to be deli¬ 
vered during the present season. Lord 
Morpeth promised for jiext year. Af¬ 
ter Mr Jaquier’s excellent dinner, the 
toasts passed gaily-»-Among them. 
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Vatdarfer for Boccaada; BruxeUa for 
Horacet Caxton and Black Letter; 
Vhile other prauewortfaytyliograpbers 
in memory folloved, down to Basher- 
vdle and Blue Letter^ Aftertl^ebnak 
skirmish of water marks* thett was im¬ 
pressively giv^n the heroes of the bat¬ 
tle of Waterloo Nor was there forgot 
the light emanating from this torch* 
and now blazing at Pans* under the 
name of Les I^tophiles. Then fol¬ 
lowed the Auchtnlecie Press, 8cc 6cc, 
As the evening advanced* on the se¬ 
cession of the noble president, Mr 
Heber was voted to the chair by ac¬ 
clamation, and* as usual, maintained 
the spirit and hilanty of the meeting. 
Toasts continued with some labourers 
in the vineyard A well-timed compli¬ 
ment was paid to the vice-president* 
the Reverend T F. Dibdin, upon his 
entertaining and highly embellished 
Tour A Lucinean toast was pledged 
to the long-desired Shakespeare and 
Mr BosweU To Mr Haslewood was 
wished a speedy call for Barnabee*s 
Itinerary, which occasioned a repeti¬ 
tion of the engagement* that the Fac¬ 
simile edition would never bef reprint* 
ed. Such a burst of intellectual com¬ 
munication and animated conversation 
continued through the whole meeting, 
as satisfactorily evinced the members 
met too seldom. 

At the sale of Mr Kemble’s library* 
there were rare articles in Old English 
poetry* which called forth the enthu¬ 
siasm of collectors. 

Syr Degore* a Poetical Romance* 
of excessive ranty* consisting of eigh¬ 
teen leaves** printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde; 36/ 10s 

. Here begynneth a lyall Treatyse of 
the Byrth and Proph^cye of Martin* a 
Poem, printed by Wynkyn de Worde; 
26/. 15s. 6d • 

Chaucer's Canterbuiy Tales, a Ma¬ 
nuscript ot the 14th or 15th century ; 
2U 10s 6dS* 

An extraordinary collection of Diu- 


ly Lane and Covent Garden play-bilb* 
from the year 1751 to the present 
time The early volumes contain some 
curious MS. notes by Mr Kemble* 
many relating to Garnck* from the 
unpublished Diary of Hopkin's* the 
prompter* father of Mrs ^mble.— 
JPurchased, by Sir Gregory Page Tur¬ 
ner* for 189/ 

A Collection of early printed Spa¬ 
nish Comedies, was bought*. by'Mr 
Heber, for 37/ 5s 6d 

Shakespeare’s Comedies* Histories* 
and Tragedies* first edition, inlaid 
throughout, not a very superb copy, 
was bought by Mr Boswell* at the 
enormous sum of 112/ 7s, 

The following is a summary of the 
returns of education by endowment or 
subscription, in the several counties of 
England. These returns have been 
made under an act of Parliament* by 
the clergy of several parishes* and, 
therefore, it might have been hoped* 
would have been correct, but it ap¬ 
pears* that, in too many cases, the dis* 
senting and methodist establishments 
have been overlooked, and hence the 
returns are considered as imperfect 
Thus It appears by Sutton's Notting¬ 
ham Review, that the returns in th:}t 
town gave but 4131, whereas, hf an 
accurate investigation* made by some 
public-spinted individiuls* the actual 
numbers thus educated are no less^thaii 
9086* or more than double the num¬ 
ber returned to Parliament! The pic¬ 
ture 18 a fine one, and we shall return 
to Its analysis from time to time* re- 
membenng for tlAivpresent* that the 
nation is under the d^pest obligations 
to the public and intelligent spirit of 
Mr Brougham* for instituting the in¬ 
quiry* and for the pains he has t3B3d€n, 
and will* we trust, continue to 
till the desirable object is effected,*^ 
every subject of this realm shall be«bl4 
to read the laws qf God and man* 
which he is held accountable. 
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Endowokent. 


Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Buckinghamshire 

Cambri^eshire 

Che^ire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucestershirt 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
H untingdonshire 
Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire 

Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxfordshire 

Rutlandshire 

Salop 

Somersetshire 

Southampton 

Stafibrdsmre 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 
Westmoreland 
Wiltshire 
Worcesterslure 
Yorkshire, E H 

-N R 

-2- W.R 


2,066 

2,281 

1,745 

2,134 

3,329 

1,370 

3,444 

3,694 

5,945 

1,156 

3,11J 

5,225 

4,828 

1,595 

1,600 

990 

6,974 

11 , 0^6 



498 

3,515 

4,167 

2,145 

2,487 

2,275 

315 

3,986 

2,861 

3,285 

5,198 

3,392 

6,070 

2,437 

4,940 

3,239 

2,482 

3,895 

3,116 

3,596 

9,107 


2,283 
3,094 
771 
"^,934 
5,767 
5,594 
2,554 
1,673 
, 6,061 
10,760 
2,147 
2,119 
1,086 
9,014 
15,631 
3,843 
8,654 
83,686 
1,288 
4,852 
3,657 

2.233 
3,645 
1,849 
1,015 
3,802 
4,715 

16,998 
6,270 
• 3,737 
6,627 
2,451 
7,712 
1,980 

2.234 
6,183 
4,247 
2,922 

13,133 


I, 914 
7,599 
5,454 
6,982 

12,164 

12,131 

9,177 

10,214 

22,713 

7,318 

12,704 

9,219 

8,400 

3,194 

5,578 

2,218 

15,337 

22,239 

5,597 

12,225 

18,485 

2,842 

14,354 

5,997 

II, 419 
8,768 
5,314 
1,193 
8,321 

11,748 

13,049 

10,367 

11,487 

11,328 

13,076 

8,661 

2,764 

6,700 

5,120 

11,335 

12,734 

28,192 


4,738 
4,860 
8,302 
3,657 
12,078 
I 10,526 
4,578 
10,688 
a«rf9?S92 
8,022 

7,235 
11,079 
14,707 
2,521 
4,532 

I, 155 
8,190 

44,739 

10,100 

4,968 

14,637 

423 

8,457 

11,107 

3,325 

9,425 

5,253 

848 

6,222 

16,262 

8,706 

16,318 

13,949 

8,600 

5,594 

II, 591 
1,178 

12,998 
8,732 
6,283 
, 2,261 
42,851 


Total for England 1 159,563 275,387 | 415,651 1401,087 


*^Mlence it appears, that out of pub¬ 
lic or chantable funds, 1>y these num¬ 
ber!, BO less than 976,321 children of 
both sexes receive education, beingON b- 
TSKTH of the population, and the im¬ 
perfect and omitted returns probably 
amount to half as many more, or one- 


seventh of the whole population— 
extraordinary social phenonienoD«i In 
the endowed schools, the cost is aboult 
368. per ann per pupil, and the others 
probably do not cost lOs. each,forming 
atotafeostof little more tllhnhalf a mil¬ 
lion for a million and l^half of children 
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. OzFOJUS Dfc. SO.-^The foRowing 
subjects are proposed for the ChanceU 
lor's prizes for the ensuing year, viz 
For Latin verses* ** Elensis}" for an 
English essay, ** The Study of Mo¬ 
dern History for a Latin essay, <* De 
Auguriis et Auspiciis apud Antiquos." 
The first of ^he above subjects is in¬ 
tended for those gentlemen of the Uni¬ 
versity who have not exceeded four 
years from tLe,lin^of their matricula¬ 
tion ; and the ocK^ two for such as 
have exceeded four, but not completed 
seven years • 

Sir Roger Newdigate's prize for 
the best composition in English verse, 
not containing either more or fewer 
than fifty lines, by any under graduate 
who has not exceeded four years from 
the time of hia matnculation—Paes- 
tum ” 

Welsh Literature —The mem¬ 
bers of Jesus College, Oxford, have of¬ 
fered the undermentioned prizes for 
compositions on the following subjects 
For the best essay in the Welsh lan¬ 
guage, on the Advantages likely to 
accrue to the Principality from a Na¬ 
tional Biography,” 20/ ; fui the best 
translation into the Welsh language of 
the first of the sermons on the Sacra¬ 
ment, by the Reverend John Jones, 
M A , of Jesus College, Ai chdeifcon 
of Merioneth, Bampton Lecturer for 
the present year, 10/ , for the best six 
Euglynion on the words of Taliesin, 
<* Cymru fu, Cymru fydd,” 2/ , to 
the best Welsh reader m Jesus College 
Chapel, 6/ , to the'second best Welsh 
reader, 4>/ • 

Cambuhvje, Jan 5—^The Norri- 
^ian pnze is adjudged to Mr Kenelm 
Digby, B A , of Trinity College, for 
fin essay, shewing, frqm a review of the 
civil, moral, and religious state of man¬ 
kind at the time when Chrwt came in¬ 
to the world, how far the reception 
which his religion met with, is a proof 
of Its divuie«oi igin. • 

The Hulbeau«pn/e is adjudged to 


the Reverend Robeit Brough, B. A , 
of Benett College, for a msserUtaon 
on The importance of Natural Re¬ 
ligion.” The subject of the Hulsean 
pnze dissertation for the present year 
18 , *< The expedients to which the Gen¬ 
tile Philosophers resorted, in opposing 
the progress of the Gospel, desenbed, 
and applied in illustration of the truth 
of the Christian Religion ” The Re¬ 
verend C Benson, M. A , Fallow of 
Magdalen College, is continued Hul- 
sean lecturer for the present year. * 

Jan 11 —Sir William Browne’s Me¬ 
dals—Subjects for the present year. 

For the Greek ode, ’SlKsavcf a 

/30g£e$ 

For the Latin ode, Maria Scoiorunt 
Regtna 

For the epigrams, ufMt ayrou^ 

Pou&ON Prize —The passage fixed 
upon for the present year, is ^from 
Shakespeare’s Othello, Act 1 , Scene 
HI Othello's apology, beginning 
with, 

*’• And till she conies, as truly as to heaven ” 

And ending with, 

« 

“ IJcrc comes the lady, let her witness it ” 
The metre to be Tragicum lambicum 
Tnmtlrim Acatakcticum • 

Frxncf —Among other perineal 
publications, there is one at 'liih'is, 
bearing the name of Bibliography of 
France. About 50 numbers appear 
annually, composing a volume of fiom 
800 to 1000 pages. This work exhi¬ 
bits a list of all the printed works and 
re-imprcssions throughout the French 
territory. Once a-wcek, there appears 
a number of 16 pages, more or less. 
Every publication, whether printed'^i 
Palis, oa in the departments, is noticj^ 
instantly after its appearance. Works 
of minor, as well as of the greatest im¬ 
portance, are announced alike The 
number of bookselling articles announ¬ 
ced in 1820, was near 5000 
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Fftfeweir Asia tic Socifity.—A 
iittmbet of learned men have uhited 
to fcmn iit Pans an Asiatic Societyi 
the object of which is, to encourage 
iti France the study of the pnncipal 
languages of Asia. It is their intention 
to procure onental MSS , to circulate 
them either by means of printing or 
lithography, to have extracts or trans* 
laticns made of them, and to join in 
the* publication of grammars and dic¬ 
tionaries This new Institution will 
edrrespond with other societies, which 
devote themselves to the same object, 
and with learned men who apply to 
the study of the onental languages.— 
25 francs per annum is to be the sub¬ 
scription , many learned men aie en¬ 
rolled 

The French literati are occupied in 
a work of some importance, prepanng 
translations of Plutarch, Sallust, Ta¬ 
citus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, &c from 
theArabicMSS.,into which language, 
many, or all the best Greek and Ro¬ 
man authors, are known to have been 
translated. 

T.he Royal and Special School of 
Living Onental Languages in'^Pans, 
is to have its establishment completed 
^^j^the creation of a professorship for 
modernGreek, and another for the vul¬ 
gar Arabic. These two languages are 
of no less importance in commercial and 
political transactions than in literary 
labours The individuals promoted to 
these newly created chairs, are entitled, 
from their known talents, and from 
the facility with which they speak the 
respective tongues, to the honourable 
appointments they have received from 
his'Majesty. One is M Hase, pro- 
..Rssor of niodern Greek, and the other 
Boether, professor of the vulgar Ara¬ 
bic. 

Modern Greek —M Jules David, 
son of the celebrated French painter, 
after diligently studying the modern 
language of Greece, during his resi¬ 


dence in that country, ha| |rnb!!(died 
the results of four yeUrs* applicatfoh 
and observation, in a treatise, entitled 
Puraldle de» Lan^s GrecqueSf An>» 
ctennd ft ModernCf in which he labouti 
to prove, that an acc^uatntance wtth 
the modern idiom Is indispensable ta 
those who would fully comprehend ail 
the force and beauty of Homer, with 
other ancient writers. He has cbm- 
pared the ancient and modem idiom in 
a very ingenious manner, and eluci¬ 
dates many things in the former that 
h^d been before negligently and super¬ 
ficially treated of, or even not at all 
noticed. Among these, are the theory 
of the Syntehc and the Paratam, the 
collocation of words, and the struc¬ 
ture of hypothetical sentences ; on all 
which questions he has succeeded in 
throwing considerable light. 

In literature much ousiness was 
done by the Germans, and, notwith¬ 
standing the restrictions laid by the 
Congress on the liberty of the press, 
and the general complaint of there be¬ 
ing little demand for books, owing to 
the general depression on the minds of 
the people, from the circumstances 
which always succeed a long war, we 
learn by the Leipsic half-yearly Uni¬ 
versal Catalogue, that 3U3 German 
booksellers have delivered no less than 
3322 new articles. This far Exceeds 
,the publication of former years, a sign 
that human learning, in spite of vanous 
hindrances, stands higher and higher 
in the scale of perfection, and reflects 
great honour on the author, publisher, 
printer, and engravdr, whose industry 
must produce the happiest effects on 
the public mind in the civilized parts 
of the world. Among these pubhciP- 
tions are — • 

704* Pedagogical Books of Instruc¬ 
tion ; l72 Children's, Juvenile, and 
SchoolBooks; 11 Introductions toWii- 
ting^and Specimens of,Penmanship | 
204; Philological an^ Universal Gram- 
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mai*! SI Antiquitiet} 35QnPerfectionin 
the Geraian Language; 350 on Learn- 
tiig Modern Langnages; 4S on Ar¬ 
ithmetic $ 3S on Mathematics; 7 on 
Astronomy ; 136 on .Geography and 
Statistics; 73 Charts ; 10 Atlases; 8 
on Universal Nature; S35 

on Medicine aqd Snrnry for Men and 
Antmida. FromtheMu8e8,74Poem8— 
single and collections; with 58 Plays 
to cheer the mind and heart; S5S Mis¬ 
cellaneous Works, toVmploy and mis¬ 
employ the timci among which ate 
157 Romances and Novels; 18 of 
Play and Gaming Treatises* for small 
and great children; S55 on Theology* 
Religious Instruction* Dogmatic* Ca¬ 
tholic* and Israehtish* for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind and heart* and to give 
us a more perfect idea of the invisible 
power and wisdom of God ; with 45 
on the Art and Science of War The 
number of Works of Pulpit Eloquence 
appear to be on the decline. 

Lithography —^A society has been 
formed at Munich for the imitation of 
Oriental MSS. The object is* by means 
of Lithography* to multiply copies of 
the best works, which are extant m the 
Turkish* Arabic, Persian, and Tartar 
tongues; and to dispose of them in 
the east, by the port of Trieste. The 
cabals of those, whose business it is to 
write MSS * and the different orna¬ 
ments with which the Turks and 
Arabs adorn their writings, have been* 
obstacles to this design hitherto , but, 
by the aid of lithography, the diffi¬ 
culty* it IB thought* may be overcome. 
Thua the cheapness of that mode of 
engraving will coqjtnbute to spread* to 
an unlimited extent, the treasures of 
the best writers of the East. 
/Ancient Manusciupts —M Maio 
has made some new discoveries of lost 
works of ancient writersf among 
which are several parts of the muti¬ 
lated and lost books of Polybius* of 
Diodorus* of Dion Cassius* liome 


fragments of Afistotle, of ij^horns* Of 
Timeus* of Hypendes* of Dememut 
of Phalans* See. some parts of the'llB-i 
known writings of Eunapius* of Me^ 
nander of Byzantium* of Pnscus* and 
of Peter the Protector. Among the 
unedited works of Polybius are pro¬ 
logues of the lost books, and the en¬ 
tire conclusion of the 39th, in which 
the author takes a review of his his¬ 
tory* and devotes his 40tlf book* to 
chronology The fragments of Dio¬ 
dorus and of Dion are numerous aild 
most precious Among them is a ra¬ 
pid recital of many of the wars of 
Rome; a narrative of the Civil* Pu¬ 
nic, Social or Italic, and Macedonian 
wars; those of Epirus, Syria* Gaul* 
Spain, Portugal, and Persia Parts of 
the history of the Greeks and other 
nations, and that of the successors of 
Alexander* See. are among these. 
These were discovered in a MS* con¬ 
taining the Harangues of the rhetori¬ 
cian Aristides, from a large collection 
of ancient wntings, made by order 
of Constantinus Porphyrogenetes, of 
which only a small part are known to 
be extent. The writing appears to ht 
of the 11th century. M. Maio has 
also met with an unedited Latin gram% 
marian* who cites a number of Ibst 
wnters* and a Latin rhetorician now 
unknown , also a Greek collection* 
containing fragments of the lost works 
of Philo. He has also found writings 
of the Greek and Latin fathers prior 
to St Jerome* with other valuable 
works 

Greek Literature. —The great 
College at Chios* which has increased 
so as to become a kind of Eurof^ean. 
university* continues to *flouri8h m 
spite of all obstacles The nuAib^ 
of studeflts amounts to 476, a coq- 
siderable number of whom are natives 
of the Peloponnesus, Cephaionia* and 
the islands of the Archipelago It is 
remarkable that two youths from the 
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int^ru^r, of North Amenca have come 
tg ChioBf to study the language of 
Ffomer* Mr Varvoti, one of the rich¬ 
est Greek merchantSf has presented 
S^/KK) francs to the College, together 
'witli a number of books purchased at 
Pans. 

A quite new and very useful esta- 
bhsliment at Constantinople, is a phi¬ 
lanthropic fund for the support of in¬ 
digent students It is under the im¬ 
mediate direction of three Greek arch¬ 
bishops, and several merchants The 
celebrated Patnarch Gregory con¬ 
stantly shews himself a zealous friend 
/ and protector of public instruction, 
and courageously opposes the rapacity 
and machiavelism of the greater part of 
the Phanarists, i e. the Greeks who 
are in the service of the Sultan. 

The Abbe Amadeus Peyron, Pro¬ 
fessor of oriental languages in the uni¬ 
versity of Turin, has discovered some 
fragments of Cicero, in a MS from 
the monastery of St Colomban di Bob- 
bio, a town on the 'frebia, in the King 
« of Sardinia’s dominions This MS 
^ contains important new readings of 
oratiobs already known, and co^rms 
the identity of several texts which have 
be^ tortured by indiscreet critics It 
cdhtmna, besides, fragments of the ora¬ 
tions', pro Scawot pro M. 'fullw, m 
Clodium, which are.unfortunately lost. 
Some of those fragments have been al¬ 
ready published by M Maio, after a 
MS. of the same library at Colomban, 
preserved in the Ambrosian hbrary at 
Milan 

Russia. —According to the latest 
estimation, there are 350 living authors 
in this country, about one-eighth part 
of whom aredecclesiastics, but the far 
gfeater proportion consists of persons 
of rank, Backmeister, in his Russian 
Library, computed, that, previously to 
1817, there exist^ about 4000 dif¬ 
ferent works in that language. In the 
extensive collection of national htera- 
ture belonging to the Academy of 


Sciences of St Petersburg, thofe vetv, 
in ISOO, 3000 works pnnted in the 
Russian tongue} among which, only* 
105 belonged to the class of novem 
and romances. Since this period, au^ 
thorshif) has increased so much, that 
last year no fewer than 8000 volumes 
were pnnted in this language. Trans¬ 
lations are very numerous, particularly 
of dramas, novels, works of imagina¬ 
tion, and the Belles Lettres. There are 
newspapers and journals, both German 
and Russian, published at St Peters- 
bu^, Moscow, Riga, Revel, Abo, and 
other principal cities. At the first of 
these places there are fifteen printing- 
houses, and ten at Moscow 

New South Wales. —On the 23d 
of March, 1820, Governor Macquarie,. 
(New South Wales) laid the first 
stone of a school for the education of 
poor children. It is to contain 500, 
and adopt Lancaster s method. There 
IS another school in the colony for or¬ 
phans, (male,) another for ditto, (fe¬ 
male,) and a third for indigent chil¬ 
dren of both sexes In these are taught, 
the elements of the Christian religion, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
pi inciplesof drawing and practical agri¬ 
culture Their progress, as reported, 

18 very satisfactory Civilization is ma¬ 
king advances among the savages, many 
of their children being m these si^ools. 
The ulterior intention is to intermarry 
the young persons, when of age, and 
to grant them farms, cattle, ploughing 
implements, &c. On the let of Dec, 
1820, Governor Macquarie laid the 
foundation of a new town, to be called 
Campbeltown. The situatipn is in the 
district of And, within a large level 
territory of the same name. This will , 
make the seventh town erected in that^ 
part of the world The others are 
Sidney, Paramatta, Windsor (late 
Hawksbury,) Liverpool, Newcastle, 
and Bathurst . 

In 1318, a printing press* was set up 
in Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’a 
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Land, New Holland. The first book of the colony for abc years The work 
from this press is the History of a fu- denvea importance from the singidar- 
^itive exile, named Michdel Howe, ity of the circumstances, and from the 
who, at the head of twenty-eight other story 
run-aways, disturbed the tranquillity 


NOTICES RELATING TO THE FINE ARTS- ’ 


Durikg the tw'o years, 1820 and 
1821, which we are now to survey, 
the Fine Arts sustained a severe loss 
in the death ol Benjamin West, Pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Academy, and 
the first of British historical painters 
In the course ot it, however, two new 
artists rose to high distinction. Mr 
IJaydon exhibited liis pictures of 
" Christ's Entry into Jerusalem,*’ and 
the “ Agony in the Garden,” per¬ 
formances which bore the stamp of 
genius; vigorously conceived, and 
richly coloured, yet the beautiful 
figuies of which were allayed by the 
mixture of others injudiciously mtro- 
duced, and characterised by a strain¬ 
ed and often false expression Mr 
Martin also produced his Belshaz¬ 
zar's Feast,” and “Joshua,” pictures 
holding a sort of intermediate place 
between landscape and history, and, 
if they cannot reach the dignity of 
the latter, displaying at least very 
bniliant tints, powerful perspective, 
and A high vein of poetical feeling 
In the exhiliifion at the Royal 
Academy, .Sir Thomas Laurence’s 
portraits were considered as the most 
, splendid. The subjects were, the 
iMarquis of Londonderry—Mrs H 
^Baring and children—Sir Humphrey 
Davy—Lady Louisa Lambton—Pre¬ 
sident West—Viscountess Pollington 
and child—James Palmer, Esq. Rae¬ 
burn had a fine portrait of Lord Bute; 
Phillips excellent ones of Sir Wm. 


Grant and D. Ricardo, Esq ; seve¬ 
ral also by Lane and Lonsdale were 
deemed well worthy of notice. 

Fusali and Northcote had several 
historical pictures, among which were, 
by the latter, “ The Bunal of Ed¬ 
ward V and his brother, the Duke 
of York,” and ** The Marriage of the 
Duke of York to Lady Anne Mow¬ 
bray ” Mr William Allan of Edin¬ 
burgh exhibited the “ Murder of 
Ai chbishop Sharp,” which fully sup¬ 
ported the high reputation he bad 
gained by his “ Circassian Captives.” 
Geddes's “ Discovery of the Regalia 
of Sqptland," Cooper's “ Heroic con¬ 
duct of Cromwell at Marston Moor,** 
and Etty*s “ Cleopatia’s Arrival in 
Cilicia,” were also noticed A I^^lrnl^ 
her of othei subjects of minor''im¬ 
portance displayedjhe talents of Bri¬ 
tish artists 

Besides this exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, another was made m the 
rooms of the Royal Institution ; ano¬ 
ther by the Society of Painters m 
Water-colours. On the removal of 
the pictures of British artists from 
the apartment of the Institution^ their 
place was supplied by a^collection of 
the works of the old masters, furnish¬ 
ed from several of the principal gal¬ 
leries in the kingdom, and containing 
many works of distinguished merit. 

Mr Holland and Mr Glover made 
particular exhibitions of their own 
pictures. Signor Revelli produced a 
18 
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large ^mcbure of the Queen’s Trial, 
exhibition of the works of Bn- 
engravers was made in Soho 
Square 

In Edinburgh, also, an exhibition 
this year took place, which was in no 
little degree honourable to Scottish 
art Raeburn, in his portrait of Lord 
Hopetoun, to mention no other, 
rivalled anything which the sister 
kingdom could boast Watson dis¬ 
played his usual truth and nature, 
AQcl his nephew, John Watson, that 
elegance and delicacy which, for fe¬ 
male subjects, and others requiring 
these qualities, place him perhaps 
above any other Scottish artist. The 
portrait of Mr Oswald, by Geddes, 
was also considered a masterpiece 
The miniatures of Mr J. Thomson 
possessed their usual excellence 

In landscape, the exhibition was 
very poweiful. Nasmyth, in his pic- 
tuies oi Glenco and the Pass ot the 
Cows, gave excellent specimens ot 
his peculiar style Peter Nasmyth 
had also landscapes of great merit, 
Uiough in a mannered style Andrew* 
Wilson drew peculiar admiratif^n by 
a sea-port, tinted with the finest hues 
ofdtaly. The Rev J Thomson, who 
ul^^fo be chiefly admired for the 
nenness of his wooded scenery, dis¬ 
played, in his " Biy,” that 

power ot marine paintiijg Inch lie 
has carried to such peifection Petci 
Gibson prodiued severed landscapes, 
marked by classic dignity and taste 
There were also iniritonoiis pieces 
by J F. Williams, John Wilson of 
London, and others 

Tins exhibition displayed a degree 
of merit in sculptuie, to which Scot¬ 
land had hitherto been a stranger 
Besides two busts by Chantrey, itc6n- 
tained pieces by Joseph and Scoular, 
two young artists of great promise 


The following detached uotucs 

\rni XIV I \u I 11 


may gratify those who take ap mte- 
rest in the Fine Arts -v- 

Sale of the late Marchioness ef 
Thomond's pictures, by Mr Christie 
The pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
which belonged to this lady, who was 
his niece, and well known at her un*. 
de's parties as Miss Palmer, produced 
unusual and even unexpected prices 
Among them we produce the follow¬ 
ing as an exaibple 

The “ Chanty" sold for 1500 gui¬ 
neas, a larger sum than has ever been 
gjven before for a single picture pro¬ 
duced by an Englishman, with the ex¬ 
ception of*' Christ Healing the Sick," 
painted by the late Mr West foi the 
British Institution 

The following eleven pictures are 
the original designs foi the compart¬ 
ments of the window of New College, 
Oxford, winch were copied on stain¬ 
ed glass by Jarvis; that picture which 
forms the centre of the window, the 
subject of which is the Nativity, was 
the property of the Duke of Rutland, 
and destioycd by fire atBelvoii Castle 
Chanty, purchased by Jjoid Nor- 
manton, foi 1500 guineas. 

Faith, by ditto, for 400 guineas 
Hope, by ditto, foi 650 guincis 
Tcmpei ance, by ditto, for 600 gui¬ 
neas 

Justice, by ditto, foi 1100 js^ineas. 
Fortitude, by ditto, foi 700 gui¬ 
neas 

Pi udein e, by ditto, for 350 guineas 
Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Jai vis, as Slicplierds at the Na¬ 
tivity, by Eail Fitzwilham, ior*410 
guineas. ^ • 

A Shepherd Boj' and Dog, by dit¬ 
to, foi 600 guineas , 

Young St John and the Lamb, •’ll 
Ml Danby, for 175 guineas. 

A Nymph and Cupid , the admira¬ 
ble fancy subject usually termed the 
Snake m the Grass ; was purchasi'd 
hy Mf Soane, the aichifcct, for 510 
guineas, who also i;>uught Sir Jo- 
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shua’s copy of tJieMarlborough Gems 
for 77 guineas. 

e Dido on a Funeral Pile, bought by 
Sir C Long for the British Institu¬ 
tion, for 700 guineas 

Hope nursing Love, by Mr Mor¬ 
rell, of Poitljnd Place, for 215 gui¬ 
neas 

A Young Shepherdess, by Colonel 
Howard, of Grovesnoi Square, for 
210 guineas 

Portrait of Lady Spenser, by M 
Wansey, for 55 guineas. * 

A whole-length Portrait of the late 
Earl of Dunmore, lor 145 guineas* 
Poitrait of Admiral Lord Rodney, 
for 115 guineas. 

Portrait of the Dutchess of Marl¬ 
borough, for 90 guineas 

A Girl’s Head, with a string of 
pearls interwoven in her hair, by Lord 
De Dunstanville, for 42 guineas 
A bold Landscape and Figure, by 
Mr Cuncliffe, foi 400 guineas 

Stuart Wortley purchased the Por¬ 
trait of Mrs Robinson, in the hi st day’s 
sale, at a large price. 

Thcie wcie a few bronzes and pic¬ 
tures of tlie hist class by the Old 
Masters, but as the productions of 
Sir Joshua's pencil were evidently 
the great point of attraction, these 
were considcied to obtain but indif¬ 
ferent 1^1 ices 

The Marriage of St Catherine, 
painted by Coreggio, to the eloquent 
and elaborate description of which 
Mr Christie has devoted two entire 
pages of his catalogue, and which 
fornierly was valued at 20001., was 
purchased ferth^ Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, for 215 guineas 
f An oiiginal Bust of Sir Joshua 
^e^nolds, in marble, by an Italian 
artist, and from which Sir Joshua 
seems to have taken all tht portraits 
of himself, painted late in life, was 
purchased by Mi Geo Watson Tay¬ 
lor, for 1 do‘guineas * 

A noble gioitp of Nessus and Dr 


ganin, in bronze, was purchased by 
Loid Yarmouth for the King, at 75 
guineas 

A fine equestrian figure of Marcus 
Aurelius, m bronze, sold for 35 gui¬ 
neas 

A Sleeping Cupid,by Guido,bought 
by Mr Danby, for 85 guineas 

The Enchantress, by Teniers, sold 
for 160 guineas 

Cleopatra Dissolving the Pearl, 
painted by J Steen, sold for 70 gui¬ 
neas. 

A fine plaster Bust of Dr Johnson, 
much esteemed by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, was purchased by Mr James 
Boswell, for 10 guineas. 

The amount of the second day’s 
sale exceeded 15,000^,which is 5000/, 
more than the highest and most san¬ 
guine estimate previously made of 
their value 

At a meeting held pursuant to ad- 
vci tisment at the public office, m Bir¬ 
mingham, on the 7th of Fcbiuary, 
1821, to take into consideration the 
propiiety of forming a society for 
promoting the cultivation of the fine 
arts, Samuel Galton, Esq inthe cliaii. 

It was resolved, 1st, That an insti¬ 
tution be now established in Birming¬ 
ham, for.the encouragement of Aiifs - 
and Manufactures, and that it be call¬ 
ed “ The Birmingham Society of 
Alts ” 

2d, That a Museum be formed for 
the reception of casts and models of 
themost approved specimens of sculp¬ 
ture, and of all such other works, il¬ 
lustrative of the different branches of 
art, as the society may have the means 
of procuring » 

3d, That suitable accommodation 
be provided for students m the fine 
art's 

4th, That if at any time it shall be 
deemed expedient, the committee 
have the powei of making arrange¬ 
ments for public exhibitions of the 
w 01 ks of at t 
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Fifteen gentlemen instantly sub¬ 
scribed 100/ and 50/ each, and about 
forty others subscribed 2/ 2s as an¬ 
nual subscribers Sir Robert Lawley 
agreed to present an extensive collec¬ 
tion of casts. 

An institution having been formed 
in Glasgow, for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the Arts of Drawing, Paint¬ 
ing, iSculpture, &c, an Exhibition 
was opened on Monday, the 6th of 
August, in which artists resident m 
•the united kingdom may be exhibit¬ 
ors, and works of deceased British 
artists were also received for exhibi¬ 
tion and sale 

The art of engrav$ng on wood has 
lately been carried into practice with 
surpiising success, and by their last¬ 
ing means, popular books have recei¬ 
ved embellishments at a low price, 
which they must otherwise have been 
without, except at treble their cost 

Monumfnt to commpmokatf the 

ViCTOniFS OF THE BRITISH ARMS 

IN TiiF Peninsula. 

This stupendous work of art is now 
completed, and will shortly be erected 
in Sc James’s Park, immediately op- 
plbsite the Horse Guards, where the 
royal mortar formerly stood 

The colossus is 18 feet high, and is 
cast Hi metal from the cannon taken 
during the war, it is to be placed up¬ 
on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite, of 
the height of 12 feet, on which will 
be engraved an appropriate inscrip¬ 
tion The original of this figure is on 
the Monte Cavallo, one of the seven 
hills on which Rome was built, it is 
exe'euted m marble, and supposed to 
be the work of the celebrated Phidias, 
the analogy between this and the El¬ 
gin marbles certainly justihes the'sup- 
position. The figure is in an attitude 
of defiance, not unlike the Gladiator, 
in the right hand is a Roman sword, 
and on the left arm an orbicular 
shield; a veiy massive fold of dra- 


\ 

pery falls over the left arm, and be¬ 
hind the body of the sjatue, on t^e 
right side, is placed the cuirass ar¬ 
mour, about seven feet high, which 
IS most judiciously Introduced for the 
purpftse of balancing the great height 
of the figure, which is not so muscu¬ 
lar as the Hercules of Praxiteles, but 
it has the fulness of yohth and energy. 
The usual fault in all the Greek sta¬ 
tues IS also visible herein—the short¬ 
ness of the neck, but this we know 
was with the Greek sculptors consi¬ 
dered indicative of strength The 
muscle on the body is finely heroic. 
The horse is not introduced, as it has 
always been considered very inferior 
to the figure, and from its not being 
equally colossal, detracts from the 
merit of the performance The sta¬ 
tue weighs three tons, and is the 
boldest attempt to rival the ancients 
in bronze that has yet been made 

The present state of the fine arts 
in Spam is not so deplorable and de¬ 
graded as maj be thought, there are 
departments which demand applause, 
and which, if distinguished in the true 
point of light, would appear to great 
advantage There are painters in that 
country who display eminent abili¬ 
ties , the names of the following may 
be given as a partial specimen — 
Gorga, Lopez, Velasquez, Apancio, 
Madrazo, Rivera, for history, Mon¬ 
talvo and Sanchez, for landscapes and 
sea pieces, Parra and Lacoma, for 
flowers; Rivellez, Galves, &c. for 
decorations 

Connoisseurs may well appx^ciate 
the knowledge andrtastc displayed by 
Gmes, Agreda, and Alvarez, in sculp¬ 
ture, each of whom has been m 
Rome foi the sake of instruction dad 
diligent imitation ^ 

In aivhitecturc, Spam possesses 
men of considerable intellectual en¬ 
dowments ; such are Perez, Agnado, 
Vel&quez,and Moreno! In the line of 
engraving, Carmoifft, Esteve, Amul- 
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leer, and Blanco, deserve particular 
attention. A degree of concomitant 
merit may be fairly assigned to Se¬ 
pulveda and Sagan, as engravers in 
coins and medals One individual, 
Cardano, has recently Established a li- 
thograpbical press, and in his engra¬ 
ving appears to have exhibited seve¬ 
ral correct copies of hydrographical 
charts. 

Schools of design are met with in 
all the principal cities, *»here patriotic 
societies have been organized. In 
Madrid there existed one attached to 
the Academy of Fine Arts,and known 
by the name of San Fernando To the 
raise of extensive usefulness, this 
as no legitimate claim, being con¬ 
fined, at present, to the imitating of 
antique models with plaster, to copy¬ 
ing models from nature, to preparing 
colours, and selecting such as the dif¬ 
ferent subjects may require There 
is much, however, to commend in the 
two establishments recently founded 
by the Academy, and superintended 
by Its directors These have been 
justly considered as vehicles of in¬ 
struction to a number of young stu¬ 
dents, male and female, to whom in¬ 
genious and excellent lessons are de¬ 
livered alternately, (by professors 
highly qualified for the task,) in de¬ 
sign, in ^he elements of geometry as 
applied to design, in perspective and 
ornamental drawing. 

To facilitate the study of painting, 
government has provided a museum 
near the promenade of Prado, open to 
the public once a-week This valua¬ 
ble acquisition has already received 
332 paintings by*fi£ity-five Spanish 
masters of eminence and authority, 
from the bennning o^ the sixteenth 
century to the present time It will 
soon possess a rich and origmal addi¬ 
tion, from a recent order ot the King, 
that all the Spinuah originals in the 
royal palaeeE of Madrid, Aranjuez, 
Uetiro, and some^irom royal country 


houses, should be removed to the 
Royal Museum. The law which sup¬ 
pressed the convents, has appropna- 
ted to the same depot, a number of 
fine paintings, belonging to monks of 
the nrst class, Benedictines, Bernard- 
ines, Hieronymites, Chartreux, Basi- 
hans, Premonstratensians, and Trap- 
pists. Philip II. had compressra, 
within man^ of those convents, and 
especially in that of tlie Escunal, 
many paintings, affording the best mo¬ 
dels ; and his successors built on h^ 
substratum, by accumulating, with 
due discnmination, all the best pieces 
of the ancient Itahan, Flemish, and 
Spanish schools. 

At the head of this museum ap¬ 
pears M. Ensevi, painter in miniature 
to the King, and duly capable of be¬ 
ing a guardian of the arts m this asy¬ 
lum. His mind has been expanded 
by ideas acquired (with his supenor 
abilities) in tours through France, 
Italy, England, and other countries, 
where his capacity and industry fitted 
him for a thorougn acquaintance with 
the ancient schools, and the distinc¬ 
tive characters of each master. 

A descriptive catalogue has been 
printed at Madrid, of the paintings 
contained in this museum A little 
time and experience will evince the 
efficiency of the plan, and Spain will 
possess such a property in the arts as 
could scarcely be expected in the pre¬ 
sent state of her public affairs. 

Europe cannot shew, in any other 
public establishment, so remarkable 
a selection as has been already form¬ 
ed and incorporated in this new ar- 
langement, forty-three by the cele¬ 
brated Murillo, whose works are now 
so scarce, forty-four by Velasquez; 
forty-two*by Melendez, twenty-eight 
by Uibcra, surnanied L'Espagnoleto; 
fifteen by Johannes, and eight by Ca¬ 
no , with those of several other paint- 
of the old Spanish school 

Twenty-four modern paintings me- 
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rit the compliment paid to themj of 
being inserted here, and of being con¬ 
templated with a species of congenial 
veneration , they are by Bayen, Paret, 
Goya, Apancio, Madrazo, Maella, 
Sanchez, and Montalvo 

The inventive talents of Spanish 
painters have been of less value, com¬ 
paratively, from their being more es¬ 
pecially occupied on subjects of leli- 
gitm, the museum possesses, how¬ 
ever, more than a third unconnected 
with this subject, fourteen represent 
battles, fifteen history or fiction, twen- 
ty-eight views of towns, harbours, 
gardens, and other landscapes, thir¬ 


teen of flowers, eight of fruits, forty- 
two of hotels and inns, iiRy-two por¬ 
traits of* well-known characters, aacT 
twenty-one of imaginary persons, half 
of whom are of a grotesque descrip¬ 
tion.* 

The rapid and successful move¬ 
ments of this museum will doubtless 
become an object to a*numerou8 class 
of artists and amateurs, in whose 
minds It will facilitate the formation 
of new ideasr and to whom it will 
prove a store-house, from which the 
imaginative faculty wdl draw its ma¬ 
terials 
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AGRICUI TURE 

A Treatise on Mildew and the Culti¬ 
vation of Wheit, iiuludiu}' Hints on the 
use of Lime, Chalk, Marl, Clay, (iypsuni, 
&c By P rancis Blaikie, Steward to 'f 
W Coke, Esq Is 6d 

A Description of a New Agricultural 
Impkmuit, which, by the power of One 
Horse, pertorms a variety of operations 
in Cultivation, at the rate of three acres 
per day By Major-General Alexander 
Bcatson Kvo 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufac¬ 
tures, Statistics, and State of Society of 
Germany, and Farts of Holland and 
France By Wilham Jacob, Esq, 1< B S 
4to L 1, 

Grisenthwaite’s New Theory of Agri¬ 
culture, ,^n which the Nature of Soils, 
Crops, and Manures,is explained, and the 
application of Bones, Gypsum, Dime, 
Cnalk, fkc. dctcnnined on Scientific 
Principles ^s 

The Farmer's Alemorandum Book for 
1821 4 to lOs 6d 

A Guide to Farm Book-kt ening, found¬ 
ed upon actual prattice, and upon new 
and concise principles By Colonel limes 
Munro, of Poyntzficld Royal 8vo 12a 
6ds boards 

#,The Farmer and Grazier’s Guide By 
L Townc foolscap 8VO 10s 
Essays on the Practical Husbandry, 
and Rural Economy By Edward Bur¬ 
roughs, Esq Svo 3s. 6d sewed ^ 

A Key to Baxter’s Fanner's Account- 
Book Folio 14^ 6d 


The Aliller’s Guide, or a Treatise on 
tin flour Manufacturing and Milling 
Business By John Miller 10s Ms 
An Essay on Soils and Compost, and 
the Propagation and Culture of Orna¬ 
mental 'Prccs, Shrubs, Plants, and Flow¬ 
ers By T Haynes, nurseryman, Oun- 
dle Northamptonshire 12mo 5s 
I’art 11 of Essays on Practical Hus¬ 
bandry, and Rural Economy By Ed¬ 
ward Burroughs, Fsq 2s 6d sewed 
A liCtter on our Agricultural Distresses; 
their Causes and Remedies, accompanied 
with Tables and Coppci-plate Charts By 
Williafn Playfair 8vo 5s 

AN IIULJIII s 

An Inquiry concerning the Primiti\e 
Inhabitants of Ireland By Thomas 
Wood, M D Hvo 10s Od boards 
Index Monasticus, or, the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friar¬ 
ies, &.C &,c , formerly established m the 
Dioctsc of Norwich, and the ancient 
Kingdom of East Anglia By Richard 
'I'aj lor, of Norwich folio L 3, 3s 
Views of the Remains of Ancient 
Buildings in Rome and its Vicinity By 
hi Dubourg 1 vol atlas 4to "hau 
bound Engraved on 26 plates L 7, 78 
Vol II of the Antiquities of Ionia 
Royal folio L 6, 6s boards 
The History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Church of Oxford, with En¬ 
gravings and Biographical Anecdotes By 
John Britton, F S A Medium 4to L 1, 
4s Imperial, L 2, 2s 

The History and Antiquities of the 
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Pithedral Churches of Great Britain^ 
with Engravings By J Storey 4 vols 
«vo 

TJie History of Ancient Greece, from 
the Earliest Times, till it became a Ro¬ 
man Province By William Robertson, 
Ket p« r of the Records of Scotland Eighth 
N^edition 9s boards 
N The Eighth Number, which complcti s 
the Works ot Views of the (’athidral 
Churches of England and Wales, with 
Descriptions By John Chtssel Buckler 
No I ot the An hitietural Antiquities 
of Rome, coiitaiiiing the Tnumphal Arch 
of I’ltiis, displayid in two Views and 
eight outline Plates, with letter-press 
Imperial folio LI, 31s 6d 
The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower ot Louilon By John Bayley, Esq , 
ESA. 4to L 3, 13s Cd 

Part V of Ancient Wilts By Sir Ri¬ 
chard Colt Hoare, Bart L 4, 4s J^arge 
paper, L b, 6s 

History ot Northumberland, in Three 
Parts By the Reverend Tohn Hodgson, 
Vol V being the first Volume ot Put 
III 4tO L 2, 2s Hoyal paper L 3, Is 
Part III of the ArcluUctural Antiqui¬ 
ties ot Nonnmdy By John Sell Cot- 
mm L 1, Js 

An Appendix to Loidis and hlmetc 
By T D Whittaker, LL I) With tout 
engravings, eiowii folio L 1, Is Jiouds 
The History of Thirsk, including an 
Account ot Its once celebrated Castle, and 
otlfier Antiquitu s in the ntiglibourliood 
8vo fls boards 

-AIK III 11 cTuar 

Plans, I’levations, Sections, and Dt- 
scnption of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, 
lately erected at W^akthold By Watson 
and Pntehet, architects, \ ork Alediuni 
folio, L 2, 12s cd Royal, with proof 
plates, L J, 3s 

Principles of Design in Arehitectuic, 
traced m Observations on Buildings, Ih-i- 
meval, Egyptian, Phtnieian or Syiian, 
Grecian, Roman, (hithie or corrupt Ro¬ 
man, Arabian or isaiaeenie. Old English 
Ecclesiastical, Old English Military and 
Domestu, Revived Roman, Ri vived Gre¬ 
cian, Chinese Indian, Modern Anglo- 
Gothic, and Moilern English Domestic , 
in a senes of Letters to a Friend 8vo 
7s. 


\ 

The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic«Ar- 
cliiteeturc, considered as applicable to 
Public and Private Buildings in tl^is 
Country .ByW hox 5s boarda. 

Part I of a Series ot Designs for Pri¬ 
vate Dwellings B\ J lledgeland 4to 
L 1, fs 

Spccunciis of Gothic Architecture, se¬ 
lected from various Arwient Edifices in 
Eriglind By A l*Ugin, architect 4to 
Ll,ls 

Observations on the Construction and 
Pitting up of Chapels, illustrated by 
Plans, Sectionsjp and Descriptions By 
W’llliam Alexander 4to 9s 

*• ASiaONOMY 

A Movable Planisphere, exhibiting 
the Face of tin Heavens for any given 
Houi ot thf Day throughout the Year, 
as also the 'I’lme of Rising ind Setting of 
the Stir*- by Plane is Wollaston, F R S 
12s 

P'Uraentary Illustrations of the Celes¬ 
tial Mechanics ot La Place 8vo 10s 6d 

3'he Voung Navigator’s Guidt to the 
Sidereal and ]*Ianetary Parts ol Nautnal 
Astronomy By 'riiomas Keiigan, pur¬ 
ser, RN Royal 1 Hulo iHt. boaids 

Tilt Plamsjilitre sold separate at 5s 
each 

'Ihc Wonders of the Ileavems display¬ 
ed in 'rwe'he jiopuhr Lr eturcs on Astro¬ 
nomy, with 16 supeiior engiavings from 
original driwnngs By the Author of the 
Wonders of tin World lOs 6d in red, 
or on rojal piper, 15s 

An AMronornital Catechism, illustra¬ 
ted by 25 Engravings By C V Whit- 
well L 1, Is 

Elements of Asti onomy By A Piquot 
12mo 7s 6d bound 

The Excursions of a Spirit, with a 
Survey ot tin PImetary World, dViMon. 
Whth four illustr iti\;i: plates 12ni0 5s 

The Elements of Aitronoray By S. 
Treby IHmo 3s‘Od Bound 

iirni TO<,RAi in 

A Catalogue* ot the Library of the 
Royal Institution ot Great Britain. By 
Willidin41ams, keeper of the Library 
Royal Hvo L 1, Is 

Clarke's Bibliothee i Le*gum , or a com¬ 
plete Catalogue of the Coinri^on and Sta¬ 
tute I aw Books of t^je United Kingdom, 
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with an Account of thoir Dates and 
Prices 9s 

, BlO&aAFIIY 

Mamoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Victor Alfien 12mo With a Portrait 
hs 6d boards 

Memoirs of tlie Infc of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII By Miss Benger 
2 vols Crown 8vo 16s 

Memoir of Mrs Dybtt, wiittcn by her¬ 
self 8vo 2s 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the right Hevc'rcnd Brian Walton, I) I), 
Lord Bishop of Chesterr By the Reve¬ 
rend H I Tod, M A 2 vols 8vo L 1*, 
Is boards 

Select Female R)Ogra]>hy , (otniinsiug 
Memoirs of Eminent British Ladies 
12ino 6s 6d boards 
Meini .rs of H Wallace, Esq , Descen¬ 
dant of the Illustrious Hero of Scotland , 
written by lumselt With a highly finish¬ 
ed portrait Hvo lOs (id boards 
Memoirs of tlu Keverend iVI irk Wilts, 
late of Norwich By Sarah Wilks With 
a portrait 12ino 7s 

Memoiis of liis late Alajcsty George 
III By I’homas Wilson I2mo 
The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1821 8VO 15s boards 

The Lift of Voltaire By Frank Hall 
Standish, Esq Svo 12s 

Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Pous¬ 
sin By Maria Graham Bvo With a 
Portrait 10s bd 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary, 
containing an account of the Lives anti 
Writings of the most distinguished Chns- 
tians of *kU Religions, in every nation 
By Tohn Wilks, junior 12mo Os 
boards 

Memoirs of the Taft, Writings, and 
Religious Connexions of John Owen, 
D D By the Reverend Win Onne Svo 
With i Portrait Igs boards 
The Life of the Right Honourable R 
B Sheridan 'By Thomas Moore, Esq 
4to 

lyicmoirs of the Life of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Wra Pitt By G Tomlinc, 
D'D, Bishop of Winchester 2 vols 
4to L 3s ' 

The 1 ite of William Sancroft, Arch¬ 
bishop of Cantertniry By the Reverend 
George D’Cyly^ D D 2 vols Svo ‘L.1, 


County Bu^aphy for Norfolk, Essex, 
and Suffolk Svo L 1, 2b 6d 

The Life of the Duke de Berry By 
M le Vicomtc de Chateaubnand Svo 
7s (»d 

Oliver Cromwell and his Times By 
Thomas Cromwell Svo 14s boards 
Memoirs of Queens, Illustrious and 
Celebrated By Mary Hays, Author ol 
Female Biography, &c Hvo With Por¬ 
traits 12s lioards 

Memoirs of Count Borunlarki With 
a Portrait Svo 12s 
A Biographical Dictionary of theWor- 
thics of Ireland, from the earliest penOd 
to the piescnt By Richard Ryan 2 
vols Svo 30s 

Part II, III, and IV of liivcs of Fmi- 
nent Scotsmen 2s Cd each 

The Life of David Haggart, alta^ lohii 
Wilson, , &c WnttcTi by himself 
while under sentence of Death. 12mo. 
Is liomls 

Memoir i of the Reverend .loseph How¬ 
ell By the Revcreml Hugh Howell, 
Rector of Balliugli, Isle of Man 12mo 
3s (id hoards 

The Royd Mirtjr, or, Alcmoirs of 
the Public and Priiatt Lite of lier late 
Ma)esty, from the earliest peiiod to her 
lamented death In P irts 2s 

Part XXHI of the Pircy Anculotcs, 
with a Portrait of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton ISmo 2s (id 
Notice Ntciologiqiie sur Jolin RenniL, 
Fsq, Iiigtpieur Civil, et Ih-emier In^t - 
iiieiii dc la Marine Uoyaled'Angh tterre 
Addressc a ITiistitut Royale de Trance 
Pir rhailes 1)u])id Svo 

Mtmoirs of James the Second, King 
of England, t*ke &-e With a Portrait 2 
vols Post hvo Kis hoards 

JMcmoirs of the C irbon iri, and of tlie 
Secret Societies of the South oi Italy Il¬ 
lustrated by Portraits and other Plates 
Svo 12s 

The Universal Biographical Diction¬ 
ary, or, an Historical Accoimt of the 
Taves, Cliaracters, and Works of the most 
eminent Persons of every Age and Na¬ 
tion By ‘John Watkins, LL D Svo 
L I, 5b boards. 

BO IAXS 

The Elements of Physiological and 
Systematic Botany By T R Stroud 
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Part I of Botanical Illustrations By 
W. Jackson Hooker^ LL D Oblong 
4to 6s plain, or 10s 6d coloured 

Promarium Bnttinnicum, an Histo¬ 
rical and Botanical Account of Fruits 
known in Great Britain By Henry 
Plulips 8vo 

- . Vegetable Materia Medica of the Uni¬ 
ted States, or, Medical Botany With 
coloured Engravings By William P C 
Barton, M D 2 vols 4to L 6, 6s 

Tjie Botanical Cultivator, or, Instruc¬ 
tions for the Management ot Plants cul¬ 
tivated in the Hot-houses ot Great Bri¬ 
tain By Robert Sweet, F L S 8vo 
10s 6d 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative ot 
Artificial, as well as Natural Classifica¬ 
tion By Sir Tames Edward Smith, M D, 
F H S, &c 8vo 21 Plates 12s plain 
L 1, coloured 

Flora Scottica, or, A Description of 
Scottish Plants By William J Hooker, 
LL D Hvo lis boards 

The British Botanist, or, A Familiar 
Introduction to the Scictue of Botany 
15 Plates 12mo Ts 6d plain 10s 6d 
coloured 

Flcnient'. of the Philosophy of Plants 
By A P Dccandollc and K Sprtiigcllc 
Svo 15s 

. ciiCMistm 

One Thousand Experiments ii» Che¬ 
mistry, accompanied by I*ractical Obser¬ 
vations, and several Thousand Processes, 
in flie Useful Arts, dependant on that 
Science By Colm IVIacken^ic 8vo L 1, 
Is boards 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, on the Ba¬ 
sis ot Mr Nicolson By Andrew Urc, 
M D, Ihrofessor of the Anderstonian In¬ 
stitution, Member of the Geological So¬ 
ciety, &c , Ac In one volume Hvo, L 1, 
Is boards 

Elements of Chemistry By Jolin Mur- 
ray, M D Fifth edition 2 vols Svo 
25s • 

. CLASSICS 

Classical Excursion from Rome toAr- 
pino, comprising Dissertations on •the 
POhtical Conduct observed by Ciccro on 
his Villas and Monuments By Charles 
Kclsall I2s 

An Examination of the Primary Argu¬ 
ment of the Iliad By Granville Penn, 
Esq Svo 


Numbers XXI and XXII. of the 
Delphin and Vbriorum Classics. Tacitus 
The Classical, Biblical, and Orient^. 
Journal No XLIV • 

Robinson Crusmurs;^ Latine scnpsit 
By I G of Faux, Humbt 12mo. 6b, 
M Tulhi Ciceronis Opera Ex edi- 
tionibns Oliveti et Krncsti sedula recen- 
sione accurata Tohanms* Corey, LL.D. 
12 pocket vols L 3, 12^ boards 
Ricciardo, I'ragcdia Da Ugo Foscola. 
8vo 7s 6d 

The Medea of Euripides, hteraUy 
translated into "thaste English Prose, 
whh the Greek Text of Porson, the Me¬ 
tros, Greek Order, English Accentuation 
aiiiT Notes By T W C Edwards, M A 
Select Translations from the Greek of 
Quintus Smyrnaiub By Alexander Dyce, 
A B Small Svo 5s 6d 

Thi Lyrics of Horace Translated by 
the Reverend Irancis Wranghara, M A 
FRS Svo 10s 6d 

Clavis Ilomenca, or, liexicon of tlie 
Words which occur m the Iliad By 
John Walker, A B l2mo Hs hoards 
Excerpta ex Livio, cum J B L Cre- 
vicrii Notis intcgris aliorumque sclectis- 
sitnis, in nsum Scholarum 12ino 68 
boards 

A 'Pranslation of the Works of Virgil, 
p.i’-tly Original, and pirtly Altered from 
Dryden and Pitt By John Ring 2 vols 
Svo 

Substance of Lectures on tlic Ancient 
Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek 
Learmng in Europe, delivered m the 
University ol Edinburgh By the late 
Andrew Dalzcll, A M , F R S E 2 vols 
Hvo L 1, Is 

The Poems of Cams Valerius Catullus, 
translated, with a Preface and Notes By 
the Honourable George Lamb 2 vols. 
loolscap Svo Ss 

• ■ 

COMMtKCC , 

A Manual of l<orcifS;n Exclianges, Mo¬ 
neys, &c, Ac, intended as an Assistant 
to the Counting-house 12mo 4s \ 
I'hc Commercial Guide and Contincntq f 
Negotiator, being an accurate Compa¬ 
nion of Wfightb, Measures, and Moneys , 
also a Topographical description of cvcr> 
pnncinal Port on the Continent, and a 
Treatise on Exchanges, At -By James 
Sheppard With 3 Maps Hvo 12s boards. 
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Collection of the Treaties and Con¬ 
ventions at present subsisting between 
Britain and Foreign Powers By 
”^jewi8 Hertslet, Esq, J^ibranan, Foreign 
Office 2 vols 8vo L1, is 

DRAMA • 

The Doge of Venice , an Historical 
Tragedy, m Five Acts By Lonl Byron 
The Draniatjc* Work> of the Bight Ho¬ 
nourable 11 B Sheridan, with a Preface 
By Thomas Moort, Esq 2 vols 8vo 
L 1, 8s 

Montalto , a Tragedy, in Five Acts 
Agatha, or. The Convent of St Bar¬ 
tholomew , a Tragedy By A E Barpa- 
by. Esq 

La Gaza Ladru, a Scmi-seno Opera, 
in Two Acts. 2s 6d 

The Martial Achievements of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, an Historical Play, in 
Five Acts By David Anderson 3s 
The Vampire, a Tragedy, in F ivc Acts 
3s Gd 

A Wild-Goose Chase, a Faree By H 
Jameson, £cq 2s 

Wallace, a Tragedy By C F Walk¬ 
er, Esq 3s 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
an Ilistontal Play, in Five Acts 8vo 2s 
Mirandola, a Tragedy, in Five Acts 
By Barry Cornw dl Svo 4s 6d sewed 
The Eve of St Hyppolita, a Play, in 
Five Ai ts 

Therlst, the Orphan of Geneva Is Gd 
Cunscieme , or. The Bridal Night, a 
Tragcdy,iu FivcActs By James Haynes, 
Esq 8VO 4& sewed 

Hardld, or. The English King, an 
Histoiical Play By 1) Dew 23 
Ethelwolf, or. The Danish Pirates , a 
Tragedy, in Five Acts By T F Penmt 
3s 6d 

The Miller's Maid, a IMdo-Drama, m 
Two Acts By John Saville F aucitt Svo 
2s 6d sewed 

The Poet’s* Child, a Tragedy, m Five 
Acts By Isabell Hill 2s 6d 
«’Agatha, or. The Convent of St Bar¬ 
tholomew , a Tragedy* in F ivc Acts By 
!^dward Andrew Burnaby, Esq 2s Gd 
Plot against Plot, a Comedy, in F'lve 
Acts Bj Thomas Wilson 4s 

The Disappointed Authoress, a Come¬ 
dy, m Tlwet«Acts By Thomas Wilson 
2s • 


Saul, a Tragedy, translated from the 
I talian of Alficn, tnd .Tephthah’s Daugh¬ 
ter, a Scnptural Drama By a Lady 5s 
Damon and Pytlnas, a Tragedy Svo 
3s Gd 

Love’s Dream 2s 
F'austus, from the Genuan of Goethe 
Svo 

A Squee/o to the Coronation , an 
ratic Foret, in Om Act By James 
Thompson, Flsq 2s 

VDUtAflON * 

A New Edition of Blair's First Cate¬ 
chism for Children , to which is now 
added, the Accidents of Children, witli 
cautionary Engravings By the original 
Author 9d 

F amihar Dialogues on interesting Sub¬ 
jects, intended for the Arauseimnt and 
Instruction of Young Ladies in their 
Hours of Leisure on Sundiys 3s 
The Holder’s Guide , being a Collec¬ 
tion of Piccfs in Prose and Verse, de¬ 
signed to exemplify an entire New Sys¬ 
tem of Notation By William Andrew 
12rao 4s hound 

The Literary ind Scientific Cla'-s-Book, 
consisting of Three Hundred and Sixty- 
five Reading I.cs&ons , with a Thousand 
Questions for Flxamination By the Rev 
John Platts 12mo 5s Od bound 
An» Introeluction to the Grammar of 
the Latin 'Pongue, having the Syntax 
ind Prosody in English, with Questisns 
2s 6d bound • 

Ralph' Ru hards, the JMiscr 18mo 
2s Gd 

I'heodore, or, the Crusaders, a Tale 
for Youth , with Twenty-four Engra¬ 
vings By Mrs Hofland 5s half-bound 
Polar Scenes, exhiliitcd in the Voyages 
of Ilcaiijskirk and Berent/ to the North¬ 
ern llegions, and in the Adventures of 
Four Russian Sailors, with Thirty-six 
Engravings 5s 

The Inchan Cabinet opened 6d 
half-bound 

Selections from Lucian, with a Latin 
Translation and Flnglish Notes , to which 
are subjdined, a Mythological Index and 
a I.cxicon , compiled tor the Use of 
Schools By John Walker 12mo 8s Gd 
'Ihe Original Rliythmnal Grammar of 
the Fmglish I <angu.ige Ry the Rev. Jas 
Chapman 12mo Gs boards 
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A New Greek and English Lexicon to 
tlie New Testament, on the plan of Daw¬ 
son's Greek and Latin Lexicon By the 
Rev H Laing, LL D 8vo lOs 6d 

A View of the Elementary Principles of 
Education, founded on the Study of the 
Nature of Man By T G Spurzhcira, 
^ D of the Univerbitics ot Vienna and 
Fans 7s fid boards 

Soirees I.ittcraircs, or, a Few Hints 
upon the Fnnch Languapje 3s 

The Carabndge Problems from 1801 to 
IHao 10s. fid 

t'onvcrsatioiis on Enghsh Grammar, 
in*a Senes ot Familiar Dialogues between 
a Mother and her Daughters By Ho- 
noria Wilhams Ss fid 

The Mental Calculator, being a Com¬ 
pendium ot General Rules for the Solu¬ 
tion of various Problems in Astronomy, 
to which IB added, a Guide to the Con¬ 
stellations By P Lovekin 3s half¬ 
bound 

A Geographical Exercise Book By C 
Robertson 3s fid 

A Key to ditto, for the Use of Teach¬ 
ers 2s 

iEsop, in Rhyme, with some Originals 
By Tcflii ys Taylor of Ongar 12mo 4s 
half-bound 

Catechism of Classic il Biography, con- 
tainnig an Account of tbc Li\ts of the 
most celebrated Chaiactcrs amoflg the 
Greeks and Romans By C Irving, LL D 
l^mo Is 

Treatise on the Principles of J.andscape 
Design, Nos I to VII ByJohnVarley 
bolio fis eacli. . 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry, 
from the Works ot Ta&so, Ariosto, Ac 
By B T B Dcfferan 2 vols 12mo 
12s boards 

The Infant’s Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory By 
Mrs Sherwood 12mo 6s boards 

Letters to a Child on the Subject of 
Maritime Discovery By Emily Taylor 
With a frontispiece l8mo 2s fid nolf- 
bouitd 

Key to the Second and Third Parts ot 
iElhs’s Exercises, from the Writings of 
Ciccro 12mo Js bound 

11 Bagatelle, intended to facilitate tbc 
Study ot the Italian to young Beginners 
By E Ileale 12mo 3s boards 


The Mother's Book, exemphfyii^ 
Pcstalozzi’s Plan of awakemng the Un¬ 
derstanding ot Children By P H Pul¬ 
len I2md Is boards • 

The Grammar of Classical Literature, 
or a necessary Gpneral Companion m the 
Study of the Classic Languages By Ben¬ 
jamin lohnson, A M With 100 Maps 
and Engravings Ms bound 

The Pastorals of VirgJ, with a Course 
of Enghsh Reading, adapted tor Schools , 
with 230 Engravings By R I Thorn¬ 
ton, M I) 2 vds 12rao 15s bound 
Gr.immatical Etudics m the Latin and 
English Languages Arranged by James 
Bqps, LL D Js fid bound 
Tlie b rench Speaker, or, the Art of 
Speaking and Reading the French Lan¬ 
guage By M St A Simeon, Glasgow 
8s fid boards 

Theory and Practice, or, a Guide to 
the French Language By T Maurois 
12mo 5s fid bound 
J'ractical Method ot Teaching the Li¬ 
ving Languages By C V A Marcel 
8vo 4s 

An Introduction to I.atin Construing, 
or. Easy and Progressive Lessons for 
Beading By J Busworth l2n]o 3s fid 
An Improved Grammar of the Enghsh 
I.anguage By VV^ilham Grcathcad Lewis. 
3s fid boards 

The Student’s Poiket Dictionary ot 
Literary and Scicntihe Words 4s fid 
bound 

I.c^ons de Fran^aises dc Litterature et 
dc Morale Par M Noel 8vo 10s 
boards • 

'fhe Moralist, or. Essays on the Means 
ol Moral Education, addressed to Parents 
By the Rev lolm Phillips Potter, M A. 
12mo 4s boards 

Cours Elemcntaiie de I.itterature Ge- 
nerale Par M de Bouillon 12mo 5s 
boards • * 

An Introduction ^ Ariithmetic, on a 
System never before published By 
George Gregory 4 s bound 
A Key to Gi^gory’s Arithmetic, Ho 
which lb afhxed, a Compendium of Logit- 
rithmic Arithmetic By the same Autnor. 
12mo 4s 

The Book of Trades, and Library ol 
the ^seful Arts, with 80 Engravings 
10s fid bound * • 
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Les Encouragcmens de la Jaunesse 
Vfx I N Boully. 13mo 6s bound 

Greek FirSt Book Simplified 12tno 

^s 

Essentials of .Modern and Ancient 
Geography 18mo 45 . sheep. 

Observations on the Idiom oi die He¬ 
brew Language 8vo 6& 6d boards 

The Greek Terminations, (including 
the Dialects and Poetic Licences,) Alpha¬ 
betically arranged, and (irammatically 
explained, on the Plan of the T^atin Ter¬ 
minations By John Car^y, LL D 12mu 
4s bound 

Arithmetic for Children, the Teach¬ 
er’s Book. 4.S bound .• 

A Key to the Parsing Exercises con¬ 
tained in Lindley Murray’s Grammatical 
Exercises, and in his Abridgment of Eng¬ 
lish Grammar By J Harvey 

An Analysis of Penmanship, contain¬ 
ing some fine Specimens of Writing, 
with Rules and Observations on the For¬ 
mation ot each I.etter, together with a 
Projection of the Text Alphabet By J 
Hill, W M Ss 

A Dictionary of French Verbs By J 
C. Turner Svo 7s 6d 

An Irish-Enghsh Dictionary, with co¬ 
pious Quotations from the most esteemed 
Ancient and Modern Writers, to eluci¬ 
date the meaning of obscure words. By 
Edward O’Reilly 4 to L 2, 12s 6d 
boards 

An Introduction to the French Gram¬ 
mar By J B Mallett I8mo 4s half¬ 
bound 

Tale% of the Academy 2vols 18rao 
6s. half-bound 

A Greek and English Manual Lexicon 
to the New Testament, with Examples 
of the Irregular Inflections, &c By .1 
H Bass 4s 

A Key to the Latin Language By 
John Atkinson 0vo 4s 

A Manual «f Lqgic, in which the Art 
is rendered practicd and useful upon a 
principle entirely new 18mo is 
^Morale Poctica ItaUana, ossia Scelta 
di Massine e Sentence tratte da piu Clas- 
sici Poet] Italian! Da P L Qmstantini 
12mo is 

A Compendium of the History of the 
.Tewisli Kiugg, embellished witl^ eigh¬ 
teen coloured Engravings IBmo 3s 


A Dictionary of Frendi Verbs By J 
C Tarvers 78 6d boards. 

FlNl. AATS 

Historical Prints, representing some of 
the most memorable Events in English 
History, in which the Costumes ot the 
Tunes are carefully preserved, with D«^ 
scnptions By Emily Taylor To whim 
is added, a Brief Chronology of the Kings 
of England 12rao 7s 6d bound 
Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with 
twenty-two Engravings By C Heath, 
from a Series of Designs by Stothard. 

2 vols Ij 2, 2s boards Royal ifvo 
L 3, 13s 6d boards. 

A General History of the County of 
York, Part IV in foho demy paper, 
L 2, 2s, and on super royal drawing pa¬ 
per, L 4, 4s By T D Whittaker 
History of the several lt>dmn Schools 
of Painting, witli Observations. By J 
T .larai s, M A 8vo 9s 6d 

A Manual of Lithography , or Memoir 
on the Lithographical Experiments made 
in Pans, at the Royal School ot the Roads 
and Bridges Translated from the French 
by C Hdlmandcl Svo 6s boards 
A Scene from the Comedy of the Clan¬ 
destine Marriage, with Portraits of Messrs 
I* arren, Farky, and Jones Engraved by 
Meyer, from a Painting by Clint lOs Oil 
FoAy-fonr large Plates, all coloured, 
to illustrate the Oi>crations of Bclzon^in 
Egypt and Nubia Atlas foho, L 68 
Letters on the Scenery of Wales By 
the Rev R H Newell Embellished 
with numerous Plates. Royal Svo 16s 
boards 

The Martial Achievements of Great 
Bntain and her Alhes, dimng the most 
memorabk Penod of Modem History. 
Elephant 4to Embellished with Fifty- 
one Engravings, coloured in imitation of 
the Drawings L13, 136 half-bound, 
red backs and corners, or on large paper, 

L 27, 6s • 

The Sportsman’s Repository, comprising 
forty highly finished Engravings, repre¬ 
senting a complete Scries of the Ho^ 
and Dog in all thar varieties Execu^ 
Ill the hnc manner, by J Scott 4to 
L 3, 3s 

All Account of a New Process m Paint¬ 
ing, in Two Parts. Svo 8s boards. 
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The Naval Adiievements of Great Bn- 
tain and her Alhes, during the most me> 
morablc Period of Modern History. Ele- 
phant 4ito y with Fifty>one Engravings^ 
coloured in imitation of the Drawings 
L.lSy 13s. half-bound, blue backs and 
comers, or L.87, 6s on large paper 
A Tour through North Wales, illus¬ 
trated with Forty select Views. Engraved 
and elegantly coloured from ^e originals 
of Messrs Turner, R A. L 5s, 5s boards 
A. Course of Lectures on Drawing, 
Painting, and Engraving, considered as 
branches of eluant Education By W. 

Craig 8vo With Plates and Wood- 
Cuts 14s boards 

The Destination and Use of Works of 
Art, considered with regard to the in¬ 
fluence on the Genius and Taste of Artists, 
Ac Translated from tlu French, by 
Henry Thomson, H A Foolscap 5s 6d 
A Walk round Mount Edgecombe, 
with a Plan and tight \ itws, in tbt Park 
and Pleasure Ground Bvo L 1 
Part I of Denmark Delineated, or, 
Sketchts ol the Present State of that 
Country, illustrated with Portraits, Views, 
and other Engravings By eminent Da¬ 
nish Artists Royal 8vo lOs 6d 
Part II of Physiognomical Portraits, 
containing Biographicil Notitcs in Eng¬ 
lish ofid French, and ten Portraits pnntetf 
on Frentli paper Iniyitrial 8vo Tfl, Is 
Nos XXIV, XXV,XXVI,XXVII, 
X5^VIII, XXIX, and XXX, of the 
Cabinet of Arts, with lour Plates Royal 
4to. 3 h each 

No LXV. of tltp Repository of Arts , 
SIX Plates 4s 

geo&ilaphy 

The Irapcnal hthool Atlas, contain¬ 
ing Maps of the Empires, Kingdoms, and 
States of the World, to which are added, 
the most useful Maps of Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy, &c &c By James Aliller, M D 
4to *L 1, 5s halt-bound 
An Histoncal and Geographical Me¬ 
moir of the North American Continent, 
its Nations and Tribes By Jthe Ucv 
Jilmes Bently Gordon 4to L 2 boards 
Illyria Dalmatia, with thirty-two co¬ 
loured Engravings 2 vols 12ino 12s 
An Essay on the Geography of North 
Western Africa By T Edward Bow- 
*ditch. Esq 


Elements of Modom Ge(^raphy. %y 
D Foggo, Teacher of Engl^h and Geq~ 
graphy, Edinburgh Sec&nd Edition, 
greatly improved. Is. 6d • 

System of Geography. ByMalteBrun. 
Vol II Part I 8vo Ts 6d sewed. 

A New Compendium of Geography, 
intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. 
By Wilham Scott, late Teacher of Elo¬ 
cution and Geography an Edinburgh. 
Price, without Maps, 3s 6d.; with Maps, 
5s , and 6s. 6d coloured Maps. 

Imperial School Atlas, coiitaimng dis¬ 
tinct Maps of tfic Empires, Kingdoms, 
aifd States of the World, with the Boun¬ 
daries of Europe, as settled by the Treaty 
of l*aris and Congress of Vienna. £n- 
CTaved by Lizars Imperial 4to., neat¬ 
ly half-bound and coloured in outhne. 
Price L 1, 5s The same Work, neatly 
half-bound, in octavo, price L 1, 5s 
The New Atlas of Scotland, No I con- 
tuniTig Linlithgowshire and Stirlingshire. 
Folio 10s Cci 

The Elements of Modem Geography 
and General History, on a Plan entirely 
new. By G Roberts 6s 6d 

Geograplua Sacra, or, a New Senpture 
Atlas L 1, 11s 6(1 plain, or L2, 2s 
coloured 

The Traveller, or, an Entcrtainmg 
Journey round the Habitable Globe , il¬ 
lustrated hy forty-two Plates 6s half- 
bound, or 7s Gd coloured 

A Geograplucal, Statistical, and Histo¬ 
rical Discnptiun ol llindostan, and the 
adjacent Country By Walter Hamilton, 
Esq 2 vols 4to L t, 1 Is 6(1^ 

The Ediubuigh G i/ettei r, constructed 
by A Arrowsnuth, Ilydrographer to his 
Majesty Vol V Part II Vol VI Part 
I ‘Is e.ich 

A Grammar of General Geography 
IKmo Is Cd boards 
A Geographual antf Commercial View 
of Noithern Cditral Africa By James 
Macquceii Bvo 10s Oil bds 

Western Africa, being a Description 
of the Manners, .Customs, Dresses, and 
Character ol its Inhabitants Illustrate^ 
by 47 Engrasiiigs 4 vols 1 <»mo L 1, Is. 
bds 

tri OlOCY 

A (Teologual Classifieatfou'of Rocks, 
euinpnsing the EleintiRs of Practical Geo- 
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logy. By John MaccuUoch, M D, F11S, 
&jc. 8vo L 1, Is. 

f HfcHALDIl\ 

Regal Heraldry, the Armonal Insignia 
of the Kings and Queens ot England, 
from Coeval Authorities By Thomas 
Willeinent, Heraldit, Artist to the King 
4to L 3, 3s 

4 

HISTORY 

New South Wales, being an Historical 
Account of the Colony and its Settlements 
By.I Oxley, Esq 4to Y.2, 2s 

The History ot the Rebellion in IT-tS 
and 1746, with Portraits of both the Pre¬ 
tenders By the Chevaher dc Johnstone 
Translated from a French JVISS Ito 
L2, 2s 

The History of Parga, and the Ionian 
Islands By Col de Bosstt 8\o 

Pictuies, Historical and Biographical 
By .Tohn Galt, Esq 2 \ols foolscap 8vo 
14s 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Rehgion of the Hindoos By the Rev 
W Ward, ot herainporc, Bengal Vols. 
Ill and IV 8vo 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland 
from the Restoration ot King Charles II, 
A D 1 (j 60 By Sir Geoige Maekenxie, 
of Rosehaugh, Knt 4to L 2, 2s 

Histone Ptologuas, or. Characters and 
Events from the Conquest to the Death 
of George III, with Notes By the Rev 
J Davies ds bds 

The first Five Books of Livy*s History 
of the Second Punic War By J Hunter, 
Esq l^mo 4s 6d 

A General History of the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of Great Bri¬ 
tain By Andrew Halliday, M D 4to 
L 2, 10s 

History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Mus¬ 
cat * By Skaik Mtmsur 12s extra bds 

Memoirs of the Revolution ot Mexico 
By W D Robinson 2 vols 8vo 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
hi^e distinguished the Reign ot George 
III By Jehosaphat Aspin 12mo 1 Is 
bds 

Memoirs by James Earl aldegi av", 
K G , one of iiis Majesty's (George II ) 
Pnvy Council, anel Governoi ot George 
III 4to ‘L 1 , 5s * 

Historical Meiioirs of the English, 


Irish, and Scottish Catholics By Charles 
Butler, Esq Vols III and IV 8vo. 
L 1, 10s 

Simoiid de Sismondi Histoire des Fran¬ 
cois 3 vols 8vo L 1, 10s bels. 

A Memoir of the Operations of the 
British Army in India, during the Mah- 
ratta War By Li&ut -Colonel Valentine 
Blacker 4to L 4, 1 ts 6d bds 

A Ten Yt>ars' Residence in France, 
during the severest part of the Revolu¬ 
tion, from the year 1787 to 1797 . By 
Charlotte West 8vo 5s. 6d 

Ten Years' Exile, Fragments of an 
unpubhshed Work, composed in the years 
1810, 11, t2, and 13 By Madame dc 
htael I’ranslated from the J rcnch 8vo. 

Historical Account of Discoi erics and 
Travels in Asia By Hugh Murray, 
Fits 

Account of the Shipwreck of the Me¬ 
dusa Frigate By two ot the survivors 
8 vo 10s 6d 

An Essay on the study of IModern His¬ 
tory By Tames Shcrgold Boone Hvo 
8 s bds 

A Picture ot Ancient Tunes, and a 
Skctih of Modern History By S E 
Thomson 8s the p nr 

Tlu History ot Christ's Hospital BJ- 
J T Wilson 8vo widi 1 Plates 15s 
^ Memoirs of the Celebrated Pci sonsH^om- 
posmg’ the Kit-Kat Club Royal 8vo 
Lt 4, 4s bds 

A History of IMadagascar By S ^op- 
land 8vo 

Historic Notices of Fothenngay 8vo 
7s 6d 

A History of the British Revolution ot 
1688-9 By Geoige Moore, Esq 8vo 
14s 

A History of Brazil By James Hen¬ 
derson 4to L 3, 13s Od bds 

A History ot Madeira, with 27 Colour¬ 
ed Engravings Imjierial 8vo L 2, 2s 

I AW • 

The Exclusion of the Queen trom tlio 
Liturgy, Historically and Legally consi¬ 
dered 

A Report of tlie Case of Bills ot E\- 
changi made payable at Bankers, ns de¬ 
cided in the llousi ot l.ords By Rich- 
ird Bligli, Esq 8vo Is <>d 

Pait i irst ot a Summary ot the Law ol 
Scotland Ss sewed 
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Williams's Abstract of the Acts passed 
in the 60th of Geo III and 1st of Geo 
IV. 8vo 8s bds 

Decisions of the First and Second Di¬ 
visions of the Court of Session, from No¬ 
vember, 1818, to November, 1819 Col¬ 
lected by T Campbell, T Wilson, G 
Tait, R Rollo, and M A Fletcher, Ad¬ 
vocates Folio L 1, Is sewed 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scot¬ 
land, and on the Principles of Mercantile 
Turisprudtnce By George Joseph Bell, 
Fsq Advocate 2 vols 4tu Ij5, 5s 
^ases deuded in the Court of Session, 
from May 12, to July 11, 1821 Also, 
Decisions of the Court of Justiciary, from 
1819 Taken from the Record Vol I 
Part I Royal 8vo 8s 6d 

A (’omplete System of Conveyancing 
By the Tundieal Society of Edinburgh 
Vol II Second Edition 4to T. 2, 2s 
The Acts of Sederunt of the Lords of 
Council and Ses-^ion, from 3d Apiil, 1820, 
to February, 1821 Folio 12s Gd 

Decisions of the First and Second Di¬ 
visions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vcnihcr, 1819, to November, 1820 Col¬ 
lected by J Wilson, CJ Tait, R Rollo, 
and M A Fletcher, Esquires, Advocates 
fSs 

A Treatise on tlie Law of Sale By, 
M R Brown, Esq Advoc>.te Royal Svo“ 
L 1, ts • 

'J.’he Office of a Notary Public, as the 
s&mg is practised in Scotland In Two 
Parts 12mo 7s bds 

History of the Juduial System of Ben¬ 
gal Royal 8vo 8» bd 

A Treatise on the Law of Injunctions 
By the lion R Henley Eden 8vo 
L I, Is 

A Treatise on the Pleadings in Suits 
for Tithes in Equity, Ac By Charles 
Ellis, Esq 8vo 7s 6d 

Treatise on the I-aw of Mortgs^c By 
RAH Coote Royal Hvo 16s 
A Treatise on the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant‘By R B Cornyn. Esq 8vo 
L 1,3s 

A Treatise on the Law relative to •the 
Sales of Personal Property By George 
Long, Esq Barrister 8vo 13s 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports of 
Coses decide (I in the Courts of Common 
T^aw, and Eijuity ot Appe il at Nisi Pnus, 
m 1820 By H Jeremy, Esq 8vo 9s 


New Table of Costs m Parhament, 
Chancery, and the Exchequer By 
Lloyd 8vo 14s 

The Magistrate's Memoranda, or. Re¬ 
gister for Applications relative to the Du¬ 
ties of a Justice of Peace 4to. 48 
Vol III of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates 

A I.ettcr from a Grandfather to Ins 
Grandson By Jacob Phillips, Barrister 
7s 

Hammond’s Digest of Chancery Re¬ 
ports 2 vols Royal 8vo 1,1, 8s. 
Hancock on the Laws of Pestilence 8s. 
Report ol the Committee of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Disciphne, 
and the Reformation of Juvenile Offend¬ 
ers 2s 

Blackstone'sCommentaneson the Laws 
and Constitution of England, abridged 
for the Use of Students Hvo 15s 

A Summary of the Law of laen , with 
an Appi Tulix of Cases By Basil Montagu, 
Esq Hvo 12s bds 

M\T1II MAIK S 

A Collection ol Examples of the Dif¬ 
ferential and Integral Calculus 2 vols. 
8vo L I, 10s 

Analytical and Aritliinetic il Essays By 
Peter Eieliolson Bvo 12s 

ATriati&e on Involution and Evolu¬ 
tion By Peter Nicholson 8vo 6s 
No XXIV of the Gentleman's Mathe¬ 
matical Coiiipaiiion, for 1821 12mo 3s 
A New Melhotl ot solving Equations 
with e ise anil e'xpedition By Theophi- 
los Holdred 4to 7s 

treeinctneal Analysis, and Geometry of 
Curve Lines By Professor Leslie 8vo 
With numerous Cuts and Engravings 
I6s bds 

A DLCiinal Interest Table, constructed 
on a new piineiple By Ebenezer Mil¬ 
ler 5s * 

Mathematical Fssavs By the late W 
Spence, Esq 4to L 1, IGs 

A Compendious Treatise on the ThlJ^ry 
and Solution of Cubic and Biquadrauc 
Equations, and of Equation of the Higher 
Ord{ r By the Rev B Bntlge, B 1), 
h RS 8vo 6s bds 

MEDICIM ANOSlUtlllV 

A lUi)siologual S\Stem*ot • Nosology 
By*Johii Mason (rood, M D '•vo L 1, Is 
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Nfumer^ Cases, illustrative of the 
EjfBcacy or^lrussic Acid id Affections of 
the Stomach. By John Elbotson, M.D 
cSs 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Treatment of 
Morbid Local Affections of the Nerves 
By Joseph Swan 8vo 10s 6d. *' 

A Synopsis of the Diseases of the Eye, 
and their Treattncnt By Benjamm Tra¬ 
vers, F K S. 8vo With SIX highly finish¬ 
ed Coloured Engravings L 1, 6s 
A Descriptive, Dl.^;nostlc, and l^acti- 
cal Essay on Disorders of the Digestive 
Otgans and General Health By Mar¬ 
shal Hall, M D, &c. &c 8vo 7s 
An Essay on the Diagnosis between 
Erysipelas, Plilcginon, and Erythema 
By George Hume Weatherhead, M D , 
&c 8vo 4s 

* Practical Observations on Strictures, 
Gleet, and Diseases of the UrctJira By 
Wilhara Renow, surgeon 8vo Ss 
Practical Treatise on tlic Diseases of 
the Eye By John Vetch 8vo 10s 6d 
A Senes of Questions in'! Answers in 
the Practice of Physio, Matt na Mediea, 
Chemistry, Botany, Ac By Cliurles Min- 
gay hyder, sui^eon 

The Pharmaeopu-ia of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physicians of liondon, 1809 By 
Ge*© Fred Collier, surgton 

Observations on Derantii ments of the 
Digestive Organs By William Law, 
Fellow of the Royal ColUge trf ^ul^cons 
of Edinburgh 8vo fas 

A by stem of Pathologual andOperi- 
tive Surgery, founded on Anatomy lly 
Robert Allan, F R S , and F A S L Vol 
II. 12s bds 

An Essay on Sea B ithing By J W 
Williams, surgeon l2ino fas fad 

I*racticsJ Obstrvdlioii* in Mnlwiftry 
By .Tohn Ramsbotham, M D hvo Part 
I 10s fid 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of 
Suigery ByCliailes Hell Parti Plates 
coloured L I, Is 

^mmciitarics on some of the most im- 
pdrtant Diseases of Cl^ldrcii By lohn 
C'larke, Esq M D , Ac Ac Royal Hvo 
10s fid 

The History and Method of Curt of 
the various Species of Palsy By Dr .lohn 
Cooke Hvo fas bds 

Geneial hUiiKuts of Pathology By 
Whitloek Nitholl, M D Hvo Os • 


A Synopsis iff the various Kinds qf Dif¬ 
ficult Parturition, with Practical Raaadts 
on the Management of Labours. By Sa¬ 
muel Mcmman, M D. 6vo. ISs. 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism. 
By John Cuthbertson 8vo. ISs. 

Cases, Illustrative of the Treatment of 
Obstructions in the Urethra, &c., by the 
new Instrument, the Dilator. By James 
Arnott Hvo 4s fid bds 

Letters to a Mother, on the Manage¬ 
ment of Infants and Children, on Nur- 
smg, Food, Clothing, Ac Ac By a Phy¬ 
sician 4s fid 

l*ractical Observations on the ¥se*of 
Oxygen, or Vital Air, ju the Cure of Dis¬ 
eases By Daniel HUl 7s fid bds 
An Inqmry into the Nature and Treat¬ 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, au<l other Dis¬ 
eases connected with a Deranged Opera¬ 
tion of the Urinary Organs By William 
Trout, M I) , Ac Hvo 7s fid 
A Manual of the Diseases of the Hu- 
m.'in Eye Translated from the German, 
by G C Monteath, M D 2 vols Hvo 
With 4 highly coloured Plates, represent¬ 
ing 37 Diseased Eye s L 1, 10s bds 
Illustrations of the Great Operations 
of Surgery, Trepan, Heriiw, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and Lytbotoray By Charles 
Bell, I R S E , Ac Containing 21 Plates 
Large 4tu 1^ 1, 15s plain, and L 6, 5s 
lolouRd 

A Vuw of the SUuituie*, Functions, 
and Disorders of the Stoniaeh, .lud Ali¬ 
ment xry Organs of the liuniau Roely” By • 
Thomas Ilaie Hvo 12s bds 

A 'J’rcatisi on the Fpidemic Cholera of 
India By .lames Boyle Hvo 5s 
A Treatise on tlie Alcelical Powers of 
the Nitro-Muriatie Atid Bath in various 
Diseases By Waite i Dunlop, surgeon 
Hvo 2s 

Pnctical Obscivations on those Disor- 
elcrs of the Livti, and other Oigansot 
Digestion, which produce the several 
Forms and V irietics of the Bilious Com¬ 
plaint By Joseph Ayre, M D 8s fad 
Observations on byphihs By John 
Bacot Hvp 5s 

A Description of a Surgical Opcratiob, 
originally peculiar to tlic Japanese and 
Ciiincst, and by them eleiioiumated Zin- 
Knig By James Moiss Churehill, sur¬ 
geon Is bils 

PraeUeal Obscivations on ihe Use of* 
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the Cubebs, or Java Pepper, in the Cure 
of the Gonorrhoea, with Cases By Hen¬ 
ry Jeffreys, Fsq, surgeon 3s 
A Treatise on Cataract By P C De 
la Garde 8vo 8s boards 
Vol III of the Transactions of the As¬ 
sociation of the Fellows and Licentiates 
of the King's and Queen’s (’ollege of Phy¬ 
sicians in Ireland 14>s boards 

Kssays on Hypothoiidnasis, and other 
Nervous Affections By John Iltid, M D 
8vo 

A Syndesmological Chart, or a Tiiblc 
of the Ligaments of tlic Human Skeleton 
By J K l)i4kmson, M 1) Is 
A Treatise on the JVIanagemcnt of Fe¬ 
male Complaints By Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, M D, &c, Edinburgh Revised iiid 
Enlarged, with Hints for the Treatment 
of the Principal Diseases of Infants and 
rhililreii, by Dr James Hamilton, ]unr , 
Piolessor of Midwifery in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c 10s 6d boards 
Hints on the Treatment of the Princi¬ 
pal Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 
adapted to the use of Parents By James 
Hamilton, M D, Edinburgh Thu d Edi¬ 
tion 8vo 7s 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
Systematically Arranged, and Applied to 
British Practice, with nmmious lllustra^ 
fionS and Examples By J G bmitti, 
MD Hvo ]4>s boaids • 

^ Treatise on Indigestion, and its Con- 
scquenccb, called Nervous and Bilious 
Complaints By A P W Phriip, M D , 
FJl b 8vo 9s boards 
A Few Hints relative to Cutaneous 
Complaints By T M Kelson 2s 
An Illustration ot the Genus Cinchona, 
comprising Descriptions of all the Offiei- 
nal Peruvian Barks By Aylmer Bourke 
Lambert, Esq, F R S, &c 4to L 1, 
10s 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indiges¬ 
tion, with Observations on Hypoehon- 
driaSis and Hysteria By James Wood- 
forde, M Di 8vo 5s 
The Parent's Medical and Surgical As¬ 
sistant By T A Broinhcad, M D 12mo 
is. boards 

Observations on the Diseases of Fe¬ 
males By Charles Mansfield Clarke 
Royal 8vo Part II 
VOL XIV PART II 


A Short Account of some of tihe T^n- 
cipal Hospitals in France, Italy, Switi^- 
land, and the Netherlands. By H. W> 
Carter, M D, &c 8vo • 

The Third Volume aif Practical Obser¬ 
vations on the Treatment of Strictures in 
the Urethra, witli Plates By Sir Everarii 
Home, Bait 8vo 10s Od boards. 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acu- 
tus, or, luflaminator]t Water in the 
Head By Leopold Anthony Gohs; trans¬ 
lated from the German, by Robert Gooch, 
]H D 8vo 8s Jjoards 

The History*of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
C« 2 za, Corfu, and Cephalonia, &c By 
J 1) Tully, E‘^q , Surgeon to the Forces, 
&.C Ac 8>o 12s boards 
Observations on tlie Derangements of 
the Digestive Organs By W Law, sur¬ 
geon 8vo 6s hoards 

Nos IX andX of the Quarterly .lour- 
nal of Foreign Medicines and Surgery, 
and the Sciences connected with them. 
Is 6d each 

Observations on the Digestive Organs. 
By J Thomas, M D 8vo 6s 
A Practical Treatise on the Inflamma¬ 
tory, Organic, and Sympathetic Diseases 
of the Heart, also, on Malformation, 
Aneurism, &c By Henry Reader, M.D. 
Ac 

Medieina Clcrica, or. Hints to the 
Clergy 8vo 4s boaids 

I^e Bcaumc on the New and Success¬ 
ful Treatment of Indigestion, Bilious and 
Nervous Complaints, Deafness, Bhnd- 
ness, Ac 

A Practical Tieatise on Gutta Serena. 
By John Stevenson, Esq 8yo 7s 6d. 
boards 

An Account of New and Effectual 
Modes of Curing the Different Speaes of 
Strictures By the Editors of the Month¬ 
ly Gazette of Health With Wooli Cuts. 
2s ^ , 

Advice to the Young Mother in the ’ 
Management of Herself anil InfaiitV By 
a JMember of tlje Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons 12mo 3s. 6d boards 

A Statement of Facts tending to eslb- 
blish an liilstiniatc of the True Value and- 
Present Estate of V'accinaUon By Sir 
Gilbert Blane 
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Part II Vol XL of Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal .Transactions With Plates 9s 
boards 

'No I of the Monthly Journal of Po¬ 
pular Medicine By Charles Iladen, sur¬ 
geon Is 6d 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal Nos LXIX and LXX Is 
each 

Obsmations on certain Affections of 
the Head, commonly lalkd Ilcad-uch 
By James Farmer, surgeon 18mo 2s 

An Account oi the Kise, Progress, and 
Decline of tlu T ever 1 itely Epidemuil in 
Ireland By 1 Barkci, M D , and I 
Cheyne, M.D, t II b , &c 2 \ols 8vof 
L 1, 63 

Annals, Histone il ind Medic il, durn g 
the first lour years of ibo Unuci )il Dis¬ 
pensary for '^'‘liildrcn, St Andrew'*- Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons By John Bunnell 
Davis, M D 8VO 12s boards 

Rules and Mtthods for Feeding, Clo¬ 
thing, and lit inng Young Childien By 
the aunt 8d 

A Treatise on Scrofula By Eiistbius 
Arthur Lloyd, surgeon 8vo 9s 

Obseivations on some of the Gcneial 
Pnnciples, and on the Particular Nature 
and Treatment of the different Speeics of 
Inflammation By J H James Svo 
10s 6d hoards 

The Physician's Guide By Adam 
Dods, M D Svo lOs 6d 

A Practical Essay on Ring-woim of 
the Scalp, Scald Head, and the other 
bpecies of Porngo By S.imucl 1‘lumbe 
Svo 7s ^»d Coloured Plates 


MI'SLRALOCV 

Familiar 1 essons on Mineralogy and 
Geology ByJ I\fawe 12mo *58 boards 
Manual of Mincralo^} By Robert 
Jameson, Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh, &e Svo 
15s boards 




^ Mist 1 LLAVEOUS 

One hundred and twenty-six Sepul- 
* chral Mottos, consisting of Original 
Veirses, composid lor Public Adoption, 
^ns Epitaphs on Tombs and Giavestoncs, 
/ &C 4s 

I The Dejeune, or Companion for^the 
f Breakfast Table Vol I Svo 9s 


The British Imperial Calendar By 
John Debrett 4s fed bound, with an 
Almanack 

A Tieatise on tin Art of Biewing By 
F Aceiim, M R h A , &c J2rno 9s 
Time’s 'relcscope for 1821 To which 
is prefixed, an Introduction, ton taming 
the F/ltmints of Biitish Ornithology 
Am (dotes and Cha^aeti is of the llouse 
of Binnswiek By Tohn Ihown H\o 9s 
The Contimiatimi of tlie ISarrativt of 
Miss M‘Avoy’s (\as(' By Thomas Rcn- 
wiek S\o 10> 

The Autlienlie and Intelligible Alma¬ 
nack Inoin the IMS of Sir William 
Lilly Hi lehm Is 6d 

An Ilisloiied Aciount of the Rise and 
Progress of Sieiiograghy By T H Lewis 
lOs 

An Inquiry into tlu Opinions, Ancient 
and Modern, concerning Ldt and Orgm- 
i/atioii By John Barclay, M U 8vo 
11s boards 

The Fdinburgh New Dispensatory By 
Andrew Duncan, juni , AI I) bvo 15s 
boards 

Tables of Simple Interest, at Three 
and a Half per cent on any sum, from 
One Pound to hne Thousand 8s, 

The Scrap-Book, a Collet tion of Arau- 
si^ig and Striking Pieces, in Prose and 
Verst By John M'Diarmid, Authoi'of 
The Jutc of William Cowper” Post 
Svo 8s 6d boards ^ 

A Narrative of the Rise and Progrq^s 
of Emigration, from tlic Counties of La¬ 
nark and Renfrew, to the New Settle¬ 
ments in Upper Can<ula By Robert 
Laniond, secretary and agent Svo 38 
fad 

A Review of the Banking System of 
Britain Svo 7s 6d boards 
The Cook's Oracle Third Edition 
12mo 9s boards 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1817 8vo L1, lb boards 
Memorial relative to Opening the Great 
Valleys of Strathmore and Stralhearn, by 
means of a Railway or Canal, with Bran¬ 
ches to the. Sea from Perth, Arbroath* 
JMontrose, and Aberdeen By Robert 
Stevenson, F R S E, &c, Civil F.ngineer. 
4to Ss sewt d 

The Protestant, Vols I and II 98 6d 
each, m boards 
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Sketches of Tipper Canada, Doracstir, 
Local, and Charaeteiistic Bv John 
Ilowison, Ebq bvo 10s 6il boards 
Winner's Noinenchturt ofColoius l?y 
Patrick Syrae, Flower-Painttr, Edin¬ 
burgh 8vo Hi 

A History of the HencoBtre at Dnirn- 
clog, and Battle it Both a'ell Brid^t, witli 
an Account of w)nt is coiuct in 1 whit 
IS fictitioiiMii the ‘ 'I,iLs or mv Lni'’- 
lord,’ rcspv.tt]no tiu s^, I n ’•ij; mints By 
WflJiain Alton, Jsq, bhtiill-su]''-Ututc, 
Hamilton 8io 3s od 
•Vimlicitioii of tl.e Cl nionaldof Gltn- 
garry, against the Aftnks midi i poii 
thini in the Iiuirniss Journal is 
boards 

Substance of Lectunson the An 'cnt 
Guel-s, and on tlm Bivii >1 oi (.ii'k 
Learning in Kuio[. By the hi \i.('i w 
Hal/el, AM, 1 ’ B S 1 , Pioii mi of 
Greek in tlie IFiinusityof Ldiuhuigh 
ti \ols 8vo 1 1, is bonds 

3’nnsactions of th Ibnal Seenty of 
Edinburgh Vol IX J*ut I Ito 
L 1, 5s board-. 

Extiacls from the D’ i) of the life 
Ren Robert Shiitfr, iMim,lcr of the As- 
^ociiti Congngation, 3’r mint By Mrs 
ShircfF 121110 Is hoirds 

Essavs on vinous Subjects, neligiojyi» 
and "Moral By a La) man 3 vob> h'o 
L 1, 11s fad 

iThc Jacobite Rtlies of Scotland Se¬ 
cond Seiits Collected and aikaiigcd by 
Janies Hogg 8\o Its bo mis 
A Pictuit of Lift, in till form of I s- 
says, Amusing <itTd Instniitivc Illiis- 
tratid by real Cliiracters By the 'i’own- 
clcrk of Gossiphall l2mo h fad boards 
Piize-Essays and Tiansactious o'* the 
Highland Society of Scotland Vol V 
Part If Svo fas 

Substance of the Pail of Lauderdale’s 
Speech in the House of Lords, on 'I'hurs- 
day flic 2d of November, 1820, on the 
Second Reading of the B 11 ol Pams and 
Penalties *8ao 2s 

The Works of John Drvden, illustrated 
with Notes, Historical, Critical, and*E\- 
planatory, and a Life of the Antlioi By 
Sir Wliter Scott, Bart 18 vols Bvo 
L9, 9s 

Essayes and Characters of a Prison 
• and Prisoners By GcfFray Mynshull, ot 


Graye’s Inn, Gent In pott 8yo 7s 6d 
Rtpnntcil from the original edition of 
1618 

Pbveiological Essays By James CaA 
son Al 1), pbisiciimn Ja\crpool 
Tilt \\ Ol ks oetbc Right lion Fdraund 
Burle J2vol‘. 8vo 

A fci\ Plain Dii'Ctioijs fci Persons in- 
tindjn^ to jiroeicil as .Settlcis to Upper 
Can nil, North AmciKoi fas 6d 

It ‘h Hid lb'* Italians of the 19th Cen¬ 
tury B ' a I cifi 'll Officer in the Bri- 
tisli s n V. likvo 

, A Tj e itise o’'» Che .s, founded on a Plan 
of Piog) ssive Jinpimemcnt By J H 
Sfuro f lAq 2 loh bvo. L 1, 10s 
The A, Iki s (iuidc By John Miller 

121110 lO 

AiU ' lib SI o'the Eg} ptian Mytholo¬ 
gy, (b itf I Li! to ulusti ite the Oiiglp of 
jh< iii'.ni Hi Tuints C Prichard, M D 
Aw'h Eiigpivin ,s Royal 8vo L 1, 7s. 

(ii* 

II tciy of the Persecutions endured by 
the Ib-oti slants of the bouth ol h ranee 
during the viais IbH, Tfal'i, J816, &c 
By the Rev Maik Wilks 2 vols Svo. 
lbs 

Letteis of Mary Lepel, Lady Ilcrvcy, 
With a Mcinoii, and Illustrative' Notes 
bvo 12s 

j’l.e bamily Cyelojicdia By .Tames 
Tenmngs Svo T. 1,14s boirds 
'rbe be entry's A.svstant, exhibiting 
the vai 1011 “, and most comet Modes ot 
Sup''r‘-eii})tion, Commencement, and 
Conclusion oh Letters, to Ptisons of 
every df _iee ol Bank 12nio extra 

bcMTlls 

Ltpoftment of a IVfarried Life*, laid 
down in a Sines of Lettiis, wiittcn to u 
Young Lady, lately man led Svo fas 
A Triatise on (iiodetieOperations, or. 
County Survt}ing, 1 and Suivtying, anel 
Levelling By IsaTc Robson Mates 
Svo 18s , • 

The Pen igc CJiart for 182U~ 5" Or, 
in a mat case, 8s Also, punted uml^ra- 
ly with the abovic, the Baronetage Chart 
for 1821, embellished with suitable* orna¬ 
ments • ' 

The Literary Chronicle and Weekly* 
Review, for 1820 4to L 1, 7s 6(1. 
boanis ^ 

Miraculous Piopliecics anif Predictions 
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of Eminent Fbrsons, from tlie Earliest 
Records 5s boards 

The Influence of Civil Tjife, Sedentary 
Habits, and Intellectual Rcfinenients, on 
Human Health and Human Happmess 
Ss 6d 

Sacred Edict, containing Sixteen Max¬ 
ims of the Emperor Kang-Hc, ainjilihed 
by his son, the Emperor Yoong-Ching 
By the llev Wilhum IMilnc 8vo 7s 6d 
boards 

The Cadet’s Guide to India 2i. 6d 

The Tradesman’s, McrcVant’s, and Ac¬ 
countant's Assistant By David Booth 
8vo 9s boards 

Materials for 'rinnking By Willmu 
Burdon, with a Memoir of the Author 
2 vols 8vo 16s boaids 

An Essay on Dry Hot and Forest Trees 
By Robert M^Villmm, Architccti L 1, 
11s 6d 

Stockdole's Calendar for 1821, with a 
Peerage, corrected to the present time 
L I, 6s 

A Foreigner’s Opinion of England By 
Christian Aug Gottlieb Gmde Trans¬ 
lated by Thomas Horne 3 vols 8vo 
15s boards 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery By 
Colonel bir Howard Douglas, Bart 
Plates 

The Royal Navy and Military Calen¬ 
dar, and National Records, for 1821 By 
George Mackenzie, Esq 12mo 10s 6d 
boards 

Remarks on the Conduct of Man to 
Inferior Animals By G Nicholson 5s 
6d 4 

An Attempt to Analyse the Automaton 
Chess Player of iVIr De Ktinpcfcr Is 
6d boards 

A Letter to the right honourable Lord 
Byron, Protesting against the Immolation 
of Grjiy, Cowper, and Campbell, at the 
Shrine of Pope 8vo 2s 

On the Bcauacs, Harmonics, and Sub- 
UmiUOw ui Nature By Charles Bucke, 
Esqi^ 4 vols 8vo L 2, 12s 6d boards 

A Dissertation, shewing the Identity 
of the Rivers Niger and Nile By John 
Dudley, A M , 

A Warning Voice to the Legislature 
and Land Owners of the United King¬ 
dom . 

Second Senes of the Sketches flrom St 


George’s-fields Illustrated with Vig¬ 
nettes By Georgioue di Castelchiuao. 
8vo 10s 6d 

Table Talk, or, Original Essays By 
Wm Ilazlitt 8vo 14s 
The Cambridge University Calendar for 
1821 Gb boards 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-hght- 
ing ByT J Peckston 8vo 12s boards 
I ettcr to * * * * ^ * on the Reve¬ 
rend L Bowless. Strictures on the 
lafe and Writings of Pope By Lord 
Byron 8vo Ss 6d 

Enchiridion, or, A H mil for the One- 
Handed By Captain George Webb De¬ 
ri ngy 

Sketches of the Manners and Institu¬ 
tions of the Homans 12mo 7s 

■Ulnst letidertd Familiar, by a New 
and F isy Introduction to the Game By 
J G Pohhnan Is 6il 

Piactiuil Observations on Cold and 
Warm Bathing , nul Descriptive Notices 
of Watering Places in Britain By James 
Miller, ]\I 1) l2mo 4*: 6d boards 
Steam Boat Companion, and Stranger’s 
Guide to the Western Islands and High¬ 
lands of Scotland 12ino os 6il boards 
Thompson’s Sclf-Indicativc Time Ta¬ 
bles I oho 12s 6il half-bound 
J Observations on the Delations of the- 
Compags 8vo Is 6d 

IVIalay Annals, translatedfrom the Ma¬ 
lay I language S\o 10s 6d boards 
Viewb ok Society and Manners in Amc- 
rica, in a Serits of Letters from that 
Country to a Friend in England 8vo 
Us boards 

The System of the Weather of the 
Britisli Islands By George Mackenzie 
8vo 8s boards 

Three Enigmas, J The Import of the 
Twelve Signs, 2 The Cause of Ovid s 
Baiushmciit, 3 The Eleusiniau Secret 
8vo 6s 

The Rambles of My Uncle Foolscap 
8vo 2s 6d 

Spare Minutes, or, Resolved Medita¬ 
tions and Premeditated Resolutions By 
Arthur Warwick bs 

Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures, with 
the Masque intended to have been pre¬ 
sented before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenil¬ 
worth, in 1575 Small Svo 5s 6d 
Anecdotes interspersed with OhserVa- 
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tions, intendtd lo furnish entertainment 
and instruction for leisure hours By J 
Thornton 2 vols 12mo 

The Gossip, a beries of Original Es¬ 
says and Letters, Literary, Historic il, 
and Critical, descriptive Sketches, Anec¬ 
dotes, and Original Poetry Hvo 4s 6d 
boards 

Cottage Dialogues 12mo As boards 
Kalogynoniia the Laws of htinale 
Beauty 25 Plates 8vo L 1, Is 
, The Ctiinbro Briton, and (rcncral Cel¬ 
tic Repository for November 1821, to be 
continued Monthly Svo 7s Gd 
• Paramythia, or. Mental Pastiirus be¬ 
ing Original Anitdotcs, Ilistoneal, De- 
bcriptivc, Humorous, and Witty Col¬ 
lected chiefly during a long Risidciicc at 
the Court of Russia boolscap H\o 6s 
Memoirs on the Origin, Proincss, and 
Improvement of Glass M tnufai tun s, in¬ 
cluding an Account of the PiUnt Crys- 
tallo Ccraitune, or Glass Incrustations 
4to 

Faicwcll Letters to a Few Friends m 
Britain and Amcrici, on icturmng to 
Bengal m 1821 By William Ward of 
Serainporc 12ino 6s bo ml, 

Culinary Chiinistry By Frederick 
Aceum With Plates 12nio Os 6d 
boards «- 

•Remarkable Providences, orithe Mer¬ 
cies of God Exemplified, in inamy 1 xti i- 
ordinary Instances ot Men, W'^omeii, and 
VJhildrcn, being almost Mii u^lously Pre¬ 
served from Premature Deatn Collected 
and arranged by Joseph Tayloi 12nio 
6b 6d 

The Personal Narrdtl^e of a Pinatc 
Soldier, who sirved in the 12d Higli- 
landers for twelve years during the late 
War Foolscan 8vo 6 boards 

A Dialogue in the Shades, between 
Wm Caxton, a Modern Biblioni luiae 
and Wm W'‘ynhen, &c &,e 2s 6d 
An Account of the Coronation of the 
Khigs ot England W'^ith a Desciiption 
of the Diesses. Crowns, &t , also the 
Prayers, Oaths, Oblations, &c , used on 
the occ<ision Is 6d , 

No I of the lleereitiVC Review 6s 
St Geoigc and St Denys , a Dialogue 
By Hugh Melrobc 8vo 5s 6d 
No V Vol III of the Retrospective 
Review 8vo As 


No XI (New heiieb) of the Andals of 
Philosophy Foolscap Svo As boards 
No III of the Annals of Philosophy 
6s • 

No III of the Caledonian Svo 8s 
Nos I, TI, III, of the Annals of 
OriAital Literature 6s 
Illustrations ot Bntish Oimthoh^y 
By P J Selby, Fsq * Senes First In 
(lephant folio No I 1,11s 6d plain 
L 5, '>’> coloured 

No. XXXIII of the Pamphleteer. 

Dr W att’s Bibliotheca Bntaiiiuca Part 
VI 4to 1^ 1, 1- 

* Tlu (’Idssieil and Historical Atlas No 
,IV boho 16s 

J’art I of the Ti ansactions of the Cam- 
budge l*hilos()pbiial Society 4to Jj 1 
Supplement to the flncyelopa-dia Bri- 
tannici Edited by Maevey Napier, Esq, 
b R SS L iv E Vol V Part I 
The Edinburgh Review, Nos LXVIIL, 
LXIX , T.XX , and I.XXI 6s each 
Nos XLVII, XI.VIII, XLIX ,and 
Ti, ot the Quarterly RcMtw 

Nos XXI and XXII of the Quarter¬ 
ly Journal of Literature 8vo 7s 6d. 
each 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia Con¬ 
ducted by David JJrev\sttr, LI. D Vol 
XV Parti Quarto L 1, Is 
Tlie Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
Conducted by Dr Bicwsttr and Professor 
Tamcsoii Nos VIII, IX , and X With 
Fngravmgs 7s 6d 

The New Edinburgh Review Nos I 
and II 6^-, 

Vol IV I’arts II and HI yt Encyelo- 
pedia FJincnsis , or, Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature 
8s 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns By 'I’hoims Chalmers, 
D D Nos V , VI , Vll , VIII, and IX 
Is each • • 

The Scottish Episcopal Review and 
MagaiSinc Nos Vl, VI4r, "nd VIII. 
3s 6d each 

• 

MlTSIl 

Holy ’ Holy ’ Holy • an Anthem>for 
Three Voices and Chorus ^ 

I’he Lord’s Piayer, a Solo, Treble, or 
Tenor Laudate (“ Ye Servants of the 
Alf-bountcous Lord ”)• • 
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Ltlciilus Ordo, intended for Self-In> 
strnction in Musical Science By J 
Helle 

«Thoughts on the Music and Words of 
Psalmody, as at present Used among tht 
Members of the Cluuth of England By 
the Reverend Rann Kennedy, A M/ 8vo 
4s boards 

Webb’s Improvld Psalmody 

A Collection of 24 Original Tunes set 
to choice Hymns and J*salms B> \Vi bbe', 
senior and junior 

The Beauties of Psdmody, Sacud 
Music, suitable to Public dr Pnvitc De¬ 
votion By D Robei tsoii as sew t d ' 

Observations on Vocal Music By VVni, 
Kitchiuer, AID l2mo ts 

^\TLaAl niSlOKN 

No I of Zoological Rcsi irehts m tlic 
Island of J<iva, &c &c With lAgures 
of Natne Quadrupeds and Birds By 
Thomas Ilorsfacld, M D Rojal ito. L J, 

Is 

Nos I to VII of Hutton’s Abridge¬ 
ment of Buffon's JSitur.l Ilistorj To 
be contniucil weekly 6d 

TIk Natural Hisiorv of Britidi Qiia- 
diupeds By E Donovan, b L S , 

W'^ith coloured Plati s i\ols Royal b^o 
L 5, 8- 

No II of Illustrations of British Or- 
lutholo'} Seiics I'list, Lai.d Buds 
With 12 large Plans l»v P J htlby, 
Esq Folio LI, 11s 6d [dun, or L 
5s finely (olouied aft< i nature 

Illustrations or the Linn «^jn Lcnei i of 
Insects By \\ Vv ood, F R ,S , With 
bb colouied rut„'- 2 \ols Roj il Ibmo 
1. 1, 10s 

\ o'* 111 o‘'M.moils of the'WenuTian 
Naturil Ilistoiy SolkI}, liom 1817 to 
ISJC S\o Ihs hoard \Vith25ri:x- 
gra.ing^ 

A bw'l«.ction of thci Correspondence of 
liinniLUs ind jtlur Naturalists, from 
Origiiupilr'*'' P. ,S f J F Smith, “M D , 

1 R PresuUnl of tlu I mu can bocictj 

2 \o's Svo I, 1 1()L 

Parti of the (tlikt, f •’’id Puticul ir 
Qtseiipuons oi nc \\jkhiatcd A< i- 
mals By b 1 (.rrPl ti’ ijpldts Po 
L 1, ; 

V Co'Ttplo'o Ti( ti*-. on till Art of 
Prtpaim , '‘Ioiii,tin< , •’n 1 Pic erfmg, 


every Object of Natural IItt>fory. ISmo. 
7s 6d 

NAlim\L PHirOSOJIIY 
The Book of Nature Laul Open, in a 
popular hur\ty of the Phenonipin and 
Constitution of the Universe, and the Ap- 
jicaianccs of >■ ituie during each Alonth 
of the Year By the Reverend W Hut¬ 
ton, M A 12mo Js 6d 

/ririiMAiA AiANoiirma, or, a View of 
the Intellectual Powers of Man Svo 5s 
'J’lu Climate ol 1 ondon, deduced from 
J\Utcorological Observations made in the 
neighbourhood of the Altfropolis By 
Luke. Howard 2 voh 8vo L I, 53 
boards 

A Desinpt.on of the Cliangoable Mag- 
lutii Prop'^rtK- possessed by dll Iron Bo¬ 
dies By P la count, niielslupman, H N 
b\o D Gel boards 

Self nt’ue Amusements in Philosophy 
ind Mathei'Mties , together with Amu- 
«iii<^Secr( ts in v inous Branches of btunce 
By \V Enfiv.M, AI A T2mo fs bd 
A Physiological b ssay on the Sensibi- 
l’t\ of Animals By (i W 8\o 
'i’wehe Es ays eni the PtoMmaU Causes 
of the Aggie gate and Atemnc l*hciiomcna 
of the Utu\crsc , Physieal, Mechanical, 
ChcimciL and Org unc By Ridnuel 
lliusliatcd with L'lgrivingb 

‘Is baaiJi 

All Iiiquiiy respecting the lULition of 
Caiisc andfleet By lames 'Milne, ai<- 
cliitccI, bdfinoingh 8vo ds Gel • 
Re poll ol the Pioeeeehujrs of the Phre- 
nolont d hoeuty suiei its Eslablishment 
on 22d rdnunv, IbdO Punted by or¬ 
der of the SocialV 

An b ssay on the ‘■entunents of Attrae- 
tioii, Adaptation, iiiel Variety By Wil¬ 
liam Ilowison 121110 fo 

NOM IS 

’flics of Mv I«‘udloid, Nev/ Senes 
Coiit uiiuig till- Kur Witch of GUs Lyenn 
J \ols J Jmo L 1, 4s , 

Buiosj'iction , a T'ale By Mrs 'I'ay- 
Ic'r, of Oiig M booBeip i>\0 » 6d 

PiudciicJ* md Piinciple, a 'Tale for 
Yc nil’■ Pc ople booBeipSvo 58 6d. 

T.di’ib'irgh , a Sat lit d jNoie 1 By the 
\utli' i < t London , oi, a I\Ionth at Ste- 
Ve.is 1 voP 1 2mo I, 1, is 



KEW PUBLICAIIONS 


Ostentation and Liberality, a Tile Uy 
Arabella Arajus, author of the Juvenile 
Spectator, Adventures of a Donkey, &.c 
■2 vols 5s 

The History of George Desmond Post 
Svo 7s boards 

Mary de Courtenay, a Novi 1, from the 
French of the Countess D***^ 12mo 
£s 6d 

The Only Child, or, Portia Bellcnden 
7s 6d bo lids 

.Anston Park , a Talc l2ino 6s 
St Aubm , or, The Infidel 2 volt 
ISino 14-s boards 

• Annals of the Parish , oi tin Cliro- 
mcles of Dalmailing, during the Mi¬ 
nistry of the lltverend Micah Balwhid- 
der Written by Himself laino lb‘- 
boaids 

The Ayrshm I.cgatiLS, oi. Pi ingle 
Family By the Author o*^ Annals of the 
Parisli 

Ballantync s Novelist’s Library Vols 
1, 11, and III Iloyifl Hvo double co¬ 
lumns L 1, 8s each 

Valerius, a Roman Story In 3 vols 
12mo L 1, 4s 

Kenilworth , a Bom nice By the Au¬ 
thor oi Waverley, Ivanhoe, 3 lols 
Post 8vo 1/1, 11s 6il boards 
The Young bouth-Country. Wciver, 
or^ A dounicy to Glasgow A^alt-fiir 
the Radicals And JMaitlatid f«itli, the 
Murderer, a true Nairatiie By the Re¬ 
verend HenryDuman, RutliiMfll bccond 
edition J2irio Is bonds , 

I’lie Cottage hire side , or, The Parish 
fsclioolmastti , a Aloial Talt By tlic 
Rtven nd Henry Duiu in, Riithwcll 
Fourth edition 12 lo G boaids 
Ileloii De Toiutian BvM id dc bour- 
za -2 \ols 12riio 10s Od hoards 
SouLt) and Si/l'tude By James Iloolc, 
Fsq 3 vols 12ino 15s 

The Midnight Wanelcrei, a Romance 
4 vols 12mo L 1, 2s 
Palmyrc ct hlainnii Par Mad laCora- 
tesse elt Gi-nl's 2 ^ 0 ^ 12s 

W'arbeek of Wolstein By Miss Hal¬ 
ford 3 vols 12mo Til, 4s • 

The Vill vxc of ALncnelorpt, aTale By 
Miss Anna jMaiia Portei 4 \ols isimo 
L 1, 8s 

Scheming, a Novel 1 vols L1 
Is 


Caltliorpe, or, Fallen Fortuncsf By 
the Authorjof the Mystery, or. Forty 
Years ago 3 vols 12mo'L 1, Is boards 
Such is the World 3 vols 12mo L J, 
Is 

Zelica, the Creole By Madam 4c 
Sanste 

Talcs of Ton h irst Series Contain* 
ing Fashionable Characters, or, A Search 
al tei a W'oman of Principle By Miss 
M'TjCod 4 vols L if 4s 

The Cavaliti, a Romance 8 vols 
121110 L 1, Is boards 
Fears and fares, a Novel By E D. 
•V^arr 12mo 16s 6d boards 
^ Undine, or. The Spirit of the Waters, 
a Fairy Romance Translated from the 
Oiigiml (Tcmian of Baron de la Motte 
luiiique, by Geo Soane, A B 12mo 
5s 6(1 

De Ilcnzey, oi, The ]\I in of Sorrow 
By R N Kelly, Esq 3 vols 12‘uo J5s 
bon ds 

Bleddyn, a Welsh National Tale By 
W S Wickcndcn 12nio 7s 

Thf K*publiean’s IMistress, a Novel, 
founded on hacts By Charlotte Siuitli 
3 vols 18s 

Precaution 3 vols ]2ino I 1, Is 
Trails and 3 rials By an Ameriean 
{ vols 12mo li 1, Is 
Geraltline , oi, JModis of Fnth and 
Prictiee 13/ a Ladj 3 vols l2Tno 
L 1, Is 

’J'j ^ 1 't-’lists, or, Recordsof 1814 and 
1815 13^ ^ Kellj 5 vols 12mu 

L 1, 7s 6(1 , 

bavounti of Natine, a Novel 3 vols. 
121110 li 1, Is boards * 

3 he Tail of a Roy By the Autlior of 
tilt Panorama of Youth 2 vols 12rao 
1 Is 

The Hermit’s Cave, or The Fugitive’s 
Rctieat, a Romanee Ry Zara Went¬ 
worth li vols J2 imo 1^ I, • 

The PrivatCL., a Tale 2 vols foolscap 
hvo • 

Ileralinc, or. Opposite Proceedings. 
By Letitia Matilda Haw kins 4 vols. Svo. 
L I, 12s 

Ihe Sisters 4 vols post Svo. LJ, 

8s • ' 

Old Wives’ 3’ales, or. The History of 
the Cricket Fairulj and Barnaby Byas. 
12rito 3s • • * 
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Fidelia , or. The Prevalence of Fashion 
IStno 5m 6d boards 
^ > Rank and Fashion , or. The Mazes of 
Lids. By Mr Freer 3 vols 12nio 
Harley lladington, a Tale. By Miss 
D. P. Cwpbell. 2 vols 12mo lOs 6d 
boards. ' 

Soenesat Brighton, or ''HowMuch ” 
m Satincal Noved By James Hoolc, £&(| 
jS vols. 12rao 15s. boards 

The Soldier’s Child, or. Virtue Tri¬ 
umphant By Charlotte Caroline Rich¬ 
ardson 2 vols 12nio 12^ boards 
Sympathy in sem-ch of Peace at llonii, 
a Novel of a novel kind, a Tale ot the 
Times, from Carlton Palace to the Poq^- 
house, an Evening’s Amusement, at 
which every one is invited to laugh, but 
no one obliged to cry By XI B Gas- 
eoign 12mo 5s boards 

Rolando, a Romance By A' Henry 
S|Vols. 10s 

The Midnight Wanderer By M 
Campbell. 4 vols L 1, 2s 

The Young Inhdcl, a Fire-adellevcrie 
12rao 4s * 

De Willcnberg, or. The Talisman, a 
Tale ot Mystery By J M H Hales, 
Esq. 4 vols l2mo L 1, 28 

Letters from Wctzlar, developing the 
authentic particul irs on which the Soi 
rows of Werter are founded By Major 
James Bell 

Abclhamer, an Eastern Tale By Hi nry 
Donovan 8vo 4s sewed 

Rosaiio, a Tale By Napoleon Buo¬ 
naparte Translated from the French. 
Is 

Memdirs of a Man of Fashion S vols 
LI, is 

Tlie Freebooter of the Alps, a Romance 
By James GritHn 2 vols. 12mo 11s 
The Life and Adventures ot Guzman 
d’Alfarachc, or. The Spanish Rogue 
Translated from the French of M Lc 
Rage, by J. H Brady 2 vols 12mo. 15b 
boards.^ 

The Recluse, a Romance By the Vis¬ 
count d’Aihngcourt 2 vols 12mo 
Lonn , or, the Wanderer in Wales, a 
Tale. By Jos''ph Jones 8vo 5s boards 
Bigotry, or. The Warning Voice 4 
woL l2mo L 1, 4s 

Cos]^>iitrK'k of Ha^mondsholm. 3 vok 
l2mo Us • 


The Festival of Mora, an Historical 
Romance. By I^oiaisa Svdney btanbope. 

4 vols 12mo L 1, 4s. boarik 
Conversation, or, Shades of DiSbrence, 
a Novel By Mrs Heron. 3 vola. 12mo. 
I6s (id 

The Hall of Helhngsley, a Tale. By 
vSir S E Brydges, Bart 3 vols. 12mo 
iHs boards 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relative to 
the 'I’welve Peers of France, mentioned 
in Don Quixote By ’Pliomas Rodd. 2 
vols 8vo L 1 botirds 

The Fanner’b 'Phree Daughters 4 vols 
12mo L 1, 4s • 

The Noble and Renowned History of 
truy, E irl of Warwick 8vo 
Good Nature and Sensibility, a No¬ 
vi 1 By Miss Aimwell 3 vols. 12mo 
16s 6d 

Pu/zled and Pleased , or, the Two Old 
Soldiers, a 'J'ale By Francis Lathora. 
vols. l2mo 18s 

Concealment,*a Novel 3 vols 12mo 
L 1, Is boards 

Bannockburn, a Novel 3 vols 12mo. 
18s boards 

The Vicar of iver, a Tale 12mo 
3s (id 

A Tale of the Olden Time By a Har* 
row Bot 12mo 

* h’liWinsh Necromancer , or. Deer* 
P n k, ANovel By Thomas Henry Mar¬ 
shall ^ vols 12ino 10s (id lioards 
TalcsW Ton, (Second Senes,) c6n- 
taining the JVliser’s Daughter, Rosarabnd, 
Beaiitiiul Countess, &c By Miss M'- 
Lcod 4 large vols 12mo. L1, 4s 
boards 

The Pirate By the Author of " Wa- 
verley, Kenilworth,’’ &c In 3 TOls 
Xiost 8 V 0 L 1, 11b 6d boards. 

ORirNTAl HISTORY 
A C’hronological Retrospect, or. Me¬ 
moirs of the ftmcipal Events in Maho¬ 
med ui History, from the Death of Uie 
Arabian Legislator, to the Accession of 
Emperor Akbor, and the Establishment 
of tne Moghul Empire in Hindostaum, 
from the Onginai Persian Anthonties 
By Major David Pnee, of the East iueba 
Company’s Sen ice. 3 vols. 4t(X' L7, 
17s «d. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

An English and Hindoostanee Naval 
Dictionary of Teebmcal Terms and Sea- 
Phrases, as al&o the various Words of 
Command given in working a Ship, &c , 
to winch IS prefixed, a short Grammar of 
the Hindoostanee Language By Cap¬ 
tain Thos Boebuck 12mo 7s 
A Synac Giaininar, principally adapt¬ 
ed to the I\ew Testament in that Lan¬ 
guage By Thomas Yates, Author of 
Iildian Church History, &c &c 8vo 


• The Croisade, or. The Palmer's Pil¬ 
grimage, a Metrical Homance By Charles 
Kerr, Esq 8vo 10s 6d 

The Lord of the Desert, Sketches of 
Scenery, J oreign and Domestic , Odes, 
and other Poems By David Carey, Esq 
Foolscap 8vo 7s 6d 
Cleone, and other Poems By Oscar, 
Author of Zayda Foolscap 8vo. 6s 6d 
boards 

The Garden of Florence, and other 
Poems By John Hamilton (oolscap 
8vo 7s boards 

Lays on Land By Ismael Fitzadam 
Foolscap 8vo 7s hoards 
• ChUdIiood,aPoem By Rev, C T S 
^ Hornby, M A 5s 6d 

The Maniac, or, The Fall , 

with an Engraving from West^ ^ 6d 
The Deluge, a Poem 3s 4d 

• The Old English Squire, ii Poem, in 
tdh Cantos, 8vo Embelhshcd with ‘M 
humorous Prints, coloured L 1,1 Is 6d 
boards 

Christina's Revenge, or, The Fate of 
Monaldeschi, with other Poems. By .1 
M Moffat I'ooIt>cap 7s 6d 
All Our Glories, an Epic Poem, in 
Two Parts, with a lithographic Fly- 
Leaf to Lord Byron 8vo 6s 
The Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart Eight volumes, foolscap 8vo 
L S, 12s in boards 

I The Cenotaph, a Poem By James 
Aikmon 2s 6d 

Hero and Leander, a Tale of •Love 
‘Translated from the Greek by Francis 
Adams, Surgeon 8vo 2s 6d 

The Mountain Bard By James Hogg, 
the Ettnck Shepherd Third Edition 
12ino lUs. 6d boaids 


The Banks of the Hudson ; a Beem. 
l2mo 5s 

Contemplation, and othei* Poems. ‘ By ^ 
Alexander Balfour Svo. lOs 6 d. boat9t|^ 
Anstcr Fair, a Poem, in Six Cantos, 
with other Poems By William Tennant, 
lourth edition,* foolscap 8VO 7s Od. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgooaery, 
a Scottish Poet of the Sixteenth Century, 
with Biograpl^al Notices By David 
Irving, LLD^In pdst Svo. Beauti¬ 
fully reprinted by Bollantyne ISfc 
Odes, and other Poems. By Henry 
Neele PoolA^ap Svo 7s 
The liar]) of the Desert, containing 
the Battle of Algiers, with other pieces. 
ify Ismael Fitz-Adam, Able Seaman. 
58 fid 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a Poem, to 
which are added, Scenes from Sophocles 
By Thos Dale, of Benet’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge 8vo 5s fid 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag, or. Letters 
from Gloucestershire By Peter Quince, 
the Younger Foolscap Svo 5s fid 
Poems By otie of the Authors of 
Poems for Youth by a Family Circle " 
Foolscap Svo 

The Third Tour of Dr Syntax, in search 
of a Wife, with three Plates Hvo 2 b fid 
Ilofcr, and other Poems By Charles 
Edward^ 12mo 4s 
Echoism, a Poem Svo 7s 
Poems By Thomas Gent P'oolscap 
Svo 58 

The Monarchy of the Bees, a Poem. 
ISino 2s 6d half-bound 
U’hc I’our of Dr Prosody, in Search of 
the Picturesque Svo No I Ss 6d. 

Ainarynthus, the Nympholept, with 
other Poems Foolscap Svo 7s 6d 
Desultory Thoughts in London, 'Pitus 
and Gisippus, wivh other Poems. By 
Charles Lloyd 12ino 7s fid 
What IS Life ^ and other Poems By 
Thos Bailey ISmo. 3s fid. 

Select Works of*the flrit,i;ih Poets By 
Dr Aikiii 10 vols Royal ISmo. L 3. 
Post 18mo L 2 

The Belvidere Apollo, Fazio, a Tra¬ 
gedy, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
H H Mibnan. Svo 8$ fid. i 

A Vision of Judgment, a Poem. By 
Robert Southey, Esq LL.D, Poet-Laa« 
rcafb 4to 15s boarch. • 
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ViotoriB, and other Poems 8vo 5 b 
F leuis j a Poem 4to 10s. 6d 
Henry Schultze, a Tale, the Savoyard, 
|ind other Poems Small 8vo 5s 6d 
L’Homme llou^c, or, The Littie Red 
Man, a Tale 5s 

The Lilian Bride, and other Poems 
By Barton Wilford 
The Indian and Lazarus, a Poem 
ISmo 3s 6d . 

Specimens or the RiHsiaii Poets By 
John Bowring. 12mo Ss boards 
Scripture Melodies By a Clergyman 
Foolscap 8vo 5s boards 
The Last Days ot Ili-riulantum, ami 
Abradates and Panthca , Focinb By i< d- 
win Atherstone Foolscap 8vo 5h bufs 
Poems By P M Janies hooLcap 
8vo 78. 

The Angel of the World, an Aiabian 
Tale, Sebabtiaii, a Spanish 'laR , with 
other Poems By the llev Gtorge Croly, 
A M 8vo 8s 6d 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St Agnes, 
and other Poems, By John Kcatts, Au¬ 
thor of " 1 ndyinion 7s fad 
The Months, dcscnptne of tlie suc¬ 
cessive Beiutics of the Year By Ltigh 
Hunt Srn<ill 8vo i > fad 

The Lessons of Saddi, J.cohne, and 
Penaura, siul other Pottus By J C 
Whitehead lamo 6s 

Stlcttions ot ClassiL Ital. m Pottiy By 
T B Dcfftraii 12ii.o 12s 
Pimlanc Odes and Tales By Peter 
Pindai, ]un , 3''sq Is fad 

Napoleon, and other Poem :■ By S.inuel 
Gowci, Esq 7s fad 

Tin Expedition of Orsi.i, and the 
Crimes of Agun re By Kola 11 Soutlie \, 
Esq , LL D J2mo Os boaids 

JMy Note-Book, or, Sketclns from the 
Gallery of St Stephen s, a Satin cal Poem 
By Wilfred Woodiall. Esq I oc'lst ap 8vo 
58 boards , 

The ('ottdge of Pella, a 'I’ale ol Pales¬ 
tine , with other Potras By John Hol¬ 
land 8 to Js 

Poeticd Essays on the Character of 
Pope, as a Poet and IV/oralist, and on 
die J.angua 2 :e and Objects most fit for 
iPotlry By Clia’-les I.loyd I2Sio -ts 
The Tour of the Doic, a Poem , with 
occaeioiial Pieces Ry Toliii Edward 
Crown 8\o. <s 6d bonds • 


Poetical Fragments By Riclurd Bax¬ 
ter 12mo 4s 6d 
Rouge etNoir, and other Pieces h oola- 
cap 8vo 7s 

Tile Lay of the First Minstrel By 
Jas Grocdtt 8vo 2s 6d 

Don Juan, Cantos III , IV , V 9vo. 
9s fad Foolscip 7s 

Nos 1,11, and III, of tlic History and 
Life of lohniiy Qua; Genus, the Little 
I'oundlmg containing three coloured 
Engla\mgs by Rowlandson By the Au¬ 
thor of Di Syntax Royal 8vo 2s 6tL 
each 

Kentish Poets , a Sines of Writers lin 
English Poetry By R Freeman 2 vols 
l2nio 1 js boards 
Poetical Extracts, or, Siinibes and 
DL.seii])iioti&, alphabctieally arranged and 
S(1 itid fioiii the Works of Homer 
Thomson, &.e Ry bamut 1 Jones 12mo 
4s boaids 

i'he View, and other Poems By Chan- 
dos fitigh, Esq 

Poems, Divine and jMoral, many of 
them no.v nibt Published. Selected by 
•John Bowdiir fas 

\ t>] II of Po( tris for Youth By a 
h iiuilv Circle 3s fad 
I'lie Village Alinstrel, and other Poems 
By iqIiu Clm, the N oi thamptonshire 
Petw'Jirff 2 \ols foolseipS\o 12s bds* 
buiiAner , an Invocation to bleep , 
1' > 11 V Jl(|\tls, and hongs and bonnets 
By CoiiuHius Wehb • 

Hit I'citi ol x^dtlaule, a Swiss Jtonftn- 
tn T ill , and othei Poc^ins By Letitia 
]> li/ J luiinii hoolstii}) bvo Is fad 
Wn ‘ii 1 I ovc, fioin the German By 
Gio ,e be lu, A i> 2 volumes 12rao 
Pis bo ids 

'J'i V d Pioaress, a (’into, with 
Ni U By Ill'll phri y Oldcastlc os fad 
lx ihB 

Bibli Uhyniis on the Names ot all the 
Books of tip Old and Nov/ Testament 
By ILiniiah I^Io’e bvo 2s boauls 
The Mixleni Church, aSutyiealPoem, 
coiiipiising bketihes of sonic Popular and 
Uiqiopulai Preachers By J L Bieknell, 
lli aj , J> b X 8vo 3s • 

AUtiieal Legends ot Exalted Charac- 
ttp B) Joanna B iillie 8vo Hs 
Gord( n , a Tale A Poetical Review 
ol Don I nan 8vo 
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The Lmon of the Hoses, b Tale of the 
Iiftccnth (’mtiiiy, m Six Cantos, with 
Notes 8vo. 7b 6d boards 
The Universe, a Poem By the Rev 
Rob Matunn, Author of Bertram, &t 
'3\o 7s (k1 

Takui'?s, 01 , The Life of a Collegian, 
aPotm By 11 R Dagley WithSGKtih- 
in!j:s llojal 8vo L 1, Is boards 
Maclmi, 01 , tht Discovery of JMadci- 
ra, 1 lociii By James Bird 8vo 5s 6d 
The Pall ot the Angels, a Poem, iii 
Tvi^o Cantos b\o 4b 

bketches in liindostan, with other 
Pfltms By Ihos Medwm 8vo 5s 6d 
The Lxiles ot Damascus , a Potm By 
John Cochrane, Esq 8vo 4 ls 

The Improvisatorc In tliiet Fyttes 
With othtr Pot ms By Tlios Lovell 
Beddots 12ino 5s 

poiiiics AND roi iTir \r >^conoms 
A n Fssay on the Production of Wealth 
By B Tojiens, J<sq, f Uh bvo 12s 
boirdc 

The Bestorat'on of N itional Prosperi¬ 
ty Shcivn lobe iinmcdiatLly Pratticibk 
Svo Js fed 

The labtrty ot the Press and Public 
Dibtubsion By Jeremy Bfiitham, hsq 
8vo lb , ^ 

^ History of the Causes and 
the Conltdcntion of the Rhine«,*tws- 
lated 1)0111 tht Itih not iMarqJiess Lu- 
cllt’-bini By J D Dvvtr fe%() 12b 

Hibbiys on Moiu y, Fvth uigts, and Po¬ 
litical Econoni} By lUnry Jauits 8io 

10b 

Rules pro, osed for the (Josiimnent ot 
Gaols, llousLS ol ('oirection, and Ptni- 
ttntiarios Svo Os bo mis 

liCttcis to Mr Jltiltlius, on se\eral Sub¬ 
jects ol Political Economy By John 
Richter, Ebq hvo Os boards 

Thoughts on the Criminal I'nsons of 
this Count) y By George Iloltord, Esq 
SI R Svo 2s 

Alirror, presented to bis Sicilian Majes¬ 
ty and the Allied Sovt reigns, reflecting 
Politic il Facts hitheito uiyiubhrficd 
Svo 10s 6d 

Two Lettcis to the Right Hon the 
Earl of Liverpool, on the Distresses of 
Agriculture By the Right Hon. Lord 
btourton bNO Js. 


Tlie Speeches of Sir Samuel Ronully, 
with a Memoir of his Life By W. Peter, 
Esq 2 vols Hvo L 1, (is 
Reflections on the Present DiflScultie| 
of the Country, and on Relieving them 
By an Old Asiatic Jlerchant Js 
A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washitigton and New 
Orleans, m 1811-15 ‘By an Officer. 
Svo 12s 

An Essay on the Polifical Economy of 
Nations 8io % boards. 

A 'IVeitisc on Politic d Economy By 
Jean Biptiste Say 2 vols Svo I. 1, 4« 

• Constantine and Eugene, or, an Even- 
iijg at Mount Vernon, a Political Dia- 
loijue By Junius Sccundus 3s 

A PohtKil Vuw ot the Times, or, a 
Dispissiornte Inquiry into the iMcasures 
and Conduct ot the JMiiiistry and Oppo¬ 
sition *8vo sc well 

Observations on the lUport of the Se¬ 
lect Committee of the House ot Lords, 
relative to the Timber Trade 2s 6d 
Journal ot the Visit of her IVI yesty the 
(iuceii to Tunis, Greece, and Palestine 
By Louisa Deinont 8io Is 
htatiincnt ot the Qiustion of Parlia- 
incntaiy Bi torm, with a Reply to the Ob- 
j'( turns ot the Edinburgh Review Svo 
J' fed 

An Inquiry into those Principles re^ 
spelling the Nituii ot Demand, and the 
luccssity ot Consumption, lately advo¬ 
cate d In Mr Maltluu 

Vol of the Niw Jsirics of Han¬ 
sards Parliamentary Debates, from the 
opi iiing ol tliC last Session to the 2d of 
April • 

A Senes of Tables, ixbibiting the Gam 
and Loss to the Fui.dhohkrs, arising 
from the Fluctuations in the Viflue of 
Cuneney, from 1800 to 1821 By Robert 
Mushet Svo 7& 

Residents, mil \'c 4 i-Residents , anEs- 
siy on the Ekclivo Franchise, with Re- 
fi rence to the Original an J Cpmraon Law 
Right in Residents Is fed boards 
Essays on the h ormation and Publum- 
tioii ot Opinions*, and on other Subjects 
Svo 8s 

A Conlplete Collection of the Treatie&» 
and Conventions at presint subsisting be¬ 
tween Great Britain aril Foreign Powers. 
2 vols 8vo L 1, is • • 
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An Essay on the influence of the Price 
of Labour on National Wealth and Hap¬ 
piness, &c &c By a Magistrate 8vo 
Hints to Philanthropists, or, a Collec- 
^tive View of Practical Moans of iinproing 
the Condition of the Poor and Labouring 
Classes of Society ByW Davie., 8vo 
48. 

A Few Doubts as to Opinions enter¬ 
tained on the Subjects of Population and 
Pohtical Economy By P Ravenstone, 
M A. 8 vo I5s 

An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Bress. By the Rev llobeit Hall, A M , of 
Leicester 

An ExiHisition of the Relations of the 
British Government with the Sultan and 
State of Palembang By JMajor W H 
Court 8to 8s 6 d boaids 

Analysis of the Talents and Chaiactcr 
of Napoleon Buonaparte Hvo * 8s 
Essays on the Present False and Unjust 
Standard of Value, with an Appendix 
By the Rev 11 Cruttwcll, LL B Is 3d 
Observations on the Prcsi nt State ot the 
Police of the Mcti opolis By G B Main- 
waring. Esq 8vo 3s fed 

Observations on Certain Verbal Dis¬ 
putes in Political Economy 3s 
The Elements of Liberty By Iljurison 
Wilkinson 8vo 

• The Pnnciples of an Equitable and 
Efficient System of In nance, founded 
upon Self-Evident, Universal, and Inva¬ 
riable Principles By Harrison Wilkinson 
8vo 

The Whole Proceedings befoi e the Co¬ 
roner's Inquest at Oldham, &c on the 
body of John Lees, who died of Sabre 
Wounds received at Manchester, August 
16th, 1819 By J A Dowhiig, Esq 
8vo *12s boartls 

Report of the Manchester Committee, 
with the Names of the Sufferers, an Ac¬ 
count of the Distrdiutioii of the T unds, 
Ac. 8vo 2s 

Remark'’ on sonle fundamental Doc¬ 
trines in Political Economy By J Craig, 
Esq, F R S E 8vo ^ 7s 6d boards 
An Essay on the History of the Eng- 
hsh Government and Constitution, from 
i the Reign of Henry III to file Present 
Time By Lord John Russell Post 8vo 
10s 6d boards 

Aphonsns, dm fly Political, A,leetcd 


from the most Eminent Writers ISmo 
3s 6d boards * 

Elements of the Art of Packing, as ap¬ 
plied to Special Juries, particularly in 
Cases of Libel Law By Jeremy Bent- 
ham, Esq Hvo 10s 6u 

The Declaration of England against the 
Acts and Pro]cets of Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, &c 3s 6d 

iHior or\ 

Sacramental Addresses and Medita¬ 
tions, with a Few bermons interspersed 
By the Rev Henry Belfrige, Mimstei of 
the Gospel in f alkirk Vol II 12fho 
5b 6d boards 

Christi 111 Religion contrasted with Pa¬ 
gan Superstition 12mo 3s 6d 
Christian Essays Ry the Rev b C 
Wilks 2 volb Sio 14s 

'Ihe Cldinib of the rstablished Church 
to exclusive' Attachment and Support, 
considered in Eight Sermons preached 
btfoK the University of Oxford, in the 
ycai 1S20 By Cl Fausset, MA 10s 6d 
CJrotius de Ventdte Rdigionis Chris- 
tiaine, with the Notes of the author, L 
C^lere, and otheis, translated into English 
12mo 6s 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Dt- 
vinity our Lord Jesus Christ, Collected 
’aiv,l JTustiated By the R(V Creorge 
Iliflekn M A 8vo lOs 6d 

berm ms, by the late Rev Joseph Biel- 
land , to which are prefixed, IMemoirX of 
hib Lif(, Ae 2 vols 8vo L 1 

Twenty Diseouiscs preached before the 
LTmveisity of Cambridge in 1820 By 
the Rev C Benson, M A Hvo 12s 
hoards 

Siiipture Testimony to the IMessiah 
By J Pye bmith, D D Vols II and 
III 8vo L1 

The Church and the Clergy, exhibiting 
the Obligations of Society By G K 
Shuttlcworth 8vo 8b 

HebreiV Psalter By Vanderhooglit 
12rao. • 

A 'i'rcanse on the Covenant of Works 
By»John^Colquhoun, DD, Minister of 
the Gospel, Leith 4.s boards 
Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes 
By Ralph Wardiaw, D D 2 volb 8vo 
18s boards 

The Thtologieal Lectures of the late 
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George Hill, D D, Principal of St Mary’s 
College, Ab^deeii Edited by the Rev 
Alexander Hill, Dailly 3 vols 8vo 
L 1, 16b 

Letters on the Nature and Tendency 
oi the Gospel By David Russel, Mini¬ 
ster ot the Gospel, Dundee 12nio £s 
boards 

An Inquiry into the Boohs of the New 
Testament By lohn Cook, D D , Pio- 
fessor ot Divinity in St Mary s College, 
St Andrews 8vo 12s 

An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs 
By the late Hev Gcoi^e Lauson, D 1) , 
Piofessor of Divinity in the Associate 
Synod, Selkirk 2 vols l2ino With a 
Portrait 12s 

' The Religious Tradesman and Mer¬ 
chant By Richard Steele, A M Royal 
ISmo 3s 6d 

Lectures on the History of the Week 
of the Passion of our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ By Daniel Sand- 
ford, D D 12mo boards 

A New Edition of Dewar on Personal 
and Family Religion Greatly enlarged, 
with an extensive variety of Prayers for 
Families and Individuals 8vo 8s boards 
, Sermons on Inhdelity By the Rev 
Andrew Thomson, Minister ot St George’s 
■^hufch, Edinburgh. IHmo S&i * 

Two Discourses on the Unity*oiS^he 
Christuii Church, her Divisipns, and 
tlicir Removal By Thomas M'Cne, D D 
12i«o 3s 

Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and 
on the Repeal of the Statute against Blas¬ 
phemy By the Bishop of St David Svo 
12s boards 

The Village Preacher, a collection of 
Short Plain Sermons By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England Vol I 12mo 
3s boards 

Meilitations on the Scriptures By the 
Rev Richard Waland, AM 2 vols 
12nv) 8s 

Thoughts on the Essential Requisites 
for ChuTclI Communion, Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper, as connected with 
Christian Missions, in reply to the Ret 
S Greathead, F S A 12mo 3s. boards 

Letters to a Young Clergyman. By 
Stevenson MacgiU, D D 12mo 6s 
boards 

> Picturesque Piety, or. Scripture Truths 

Illustrated by 48 Engravings By the 


Rev Laac Taylor, ofiOngar. 2 V(^* 6b. 
half-bound 

The Book of Common Prayer, vfith 
Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and Hi8«* 
torical Selected and Arranged by the 
Right Rev Richard Mant, D D, Bishop 
ot Killaloe L 1, 16s. boards, medium^ 
and L 3, 12s on royal paper 

The Book of Common Prayer, in Eig^t 
Languages 4to L2,'10s boards. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel at 
liambeth, November 12, 1820, at the 
Consecration ot*thc Bishop of Exeter. By 
the Rev F Goodciiough, D D 4to. 2s. 

The Infant’s Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory By 
Mrs Sherwood 12mo 3s boards 
The laturgy of the Church of England 
explained, her Worship and Doctrines 
Recomifieudcd and Vindicated By Hen¬ 
ry Jenkins 12mo 35 boards 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, as used 
in her own V amily By a Lady 4to 38 
True and False Religion practically 
and candidly considered By the Rev 
G G Scraggs, AM, Minister of Union 
Chapel, Poplar 12ino 75 boards 
A Senes ot Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character By the Rev J B. 
Sumner 8vo lOs 6d 
Part I ot Select British H^vines. By 
the Rev C Biadley Royal 18mo 2a. 6m 
The Religions and Religious Ceremo- 
mes of all Nations, Christians, Maho- 
nicdans, Jews, Gentoos, and Pagans, with 
100 Engravings 10s 6d in r^, or 138. 
on royal papei^ boards 

A Course ot Sermons for the^cstivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England By 
J H Pott Svo 12s boards 
Chnstian Morality Indispensable. A 
course of Twenty successive Sunday Even¬ 
ing Lectures By the Rev Thomas Scott, 
B1) Svo 7s 6d • • 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship 12mo * 3s Or extra 
boards in red, Ss 6d 
Viudiciffi HebraicK, or, a Defence of 
the Hebrew Scfiptures, as a Vehicle of 
Revealed Religion By Hyman Hufwitz. 
Svo 9s^ boards 

Sermons, by the Rev Isaac Miner. 2 
vols Svo L I, Is 
Essays on various Sulgecte, Religious 
and Moral 3 vols •Svo. L 1, lls» 6d. 
boards. 
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NuptisE^ Sacrse, or, an Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Doctrine ot Mirnage and Di¬ 
vorce Addressed to botli Houses ol Par¬ 
liament 8vo 5s 6d 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England Bythcllev Willidin. Wil¬ 
son, B D 8vo 6s 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of Ne¬ 
cessity and Predestination By Edward 
Coplestone, D D 8vo 7s 6tl 
Sermons, by the Rev 'J’homas Boys, 
A M., of Trinity College, Cambridge Bvo 
lOa. 6d 

The Chronology of our ‘sivioui's Life 
By the Rev C Benson, A lil Hvo 6s 
An Inquiry, clinflyon the Print ipks 
of Religion, into the Nature and Dis¬ 
cipline of Human Molivt s By the Rev 
J Ptnrose, M A feio 10s 6d 

Spetuluui (xregis , or. Parochial IMi- 
nisttr s Assistant By a Country Curate 
5s 

Sermons on vinous Subject' By the 
Rev George Hughes 8vo lOs 6d 
boards 

Discourses on the Application of Chris¬ 
tianity to the Coinrnertial and Ordinary 
Affairs of Life By Dr Cliulmtrs of Glas¬ 
gow 8vo 8s boanls 

'J he Temptation of Christ m the Wil¬ 
derness, considered as a Guide to us in 
the Knowledge of our Christian Calling 
By the Rev Jonathan Tycrs Barrett, D D 
of St Peter’s College, Cambridge 12mo 
Ss. 

The Cottager’s Montlily Visitor Vol 
I. Part I 3s 

A Comparative View of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Congregation, and Independent forms 
of Church Govern in eii t By J oseph Turn- 
bull, B A 12rao 3s 
• Beauties of Sincerity, being Extracts 
of upwards of 120 Sermons, preached on 
the death of H R H Jhe Princess Char¬ 
lotte 8VO With a Plate 5s 6d 
Prgudicc and Hesj^^ionsibility 12mo 
Ss 6d 

Miscellaneous Thoughts on Divine 
Subjects 12mo 3s 6d 
The Book of Enoch the Prophet, an 
Apocryphal Pioduction Translcked from 
an Etliiopic MS in the Bodleian Library 
By Richard Lawrence, LL D 8vo 9s 6d 
boanb „ * « 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
Basis of Lightfoot's Chronicle, in Histo¬ 


rical and Chronological order By the 
Rev George Townsend, M A , of Trinity 
Collegi, Cambridge 2 vols 8vo L 1, 
lbs 

Nine Discouises on Important Subjects, 
delivered in St IMark’s Church, Liverpool 
By the Rev W Morton Hvo 6s 6d 
boards 

The Moral Tendency ©f Divine Reve¬ 
lation asset ted and illustrated Ry the 
Rev John Jones, M A Svo 10s 6d 
boards 

Sermons, by tin late Very Rev Wil¬ 
liam Pearce, D U , Dean ot Ely RVo 
12o boaid'! 

Diseouists adipttd to the Pulpit, or to 
the ust ot lanulKs By tlie Rev Ed¬ 
ward Atkyns Bray Hs boaidc 

CoirtlalJve Claims and Duties By 
the Rev Samuel C Wilks, A M h\o 
12s 

Piactical Reflections on the Psalms, 
or. Short Daily Medikitioiis By Sirs 
Shenfle 2 vols 12ii'o 12'' 

Seventeen Sermons ot tlu eminently 
pious and deeply learned Bishop And lews 
Svo lOs 6d 

Sermons, by the late I rcdtriek Tlnus- 
ton, AM Bvo 12s bonds 

Practical Sermons By Abraham Rees, 
DJ.UF^IS Vols 111 and IV ^vo • 
L lp4&i boaids 

Deism compared with Christianity By 
Edward Chulicstir, M A 3 vols 8\ i 
L 1, 7s 

Sermons and JMisci 11 iiieous Piece'’ By 
the Rev R W Mayow 12nio 7s 6d 

Intimations ami E\ideiices of i Future 
State By the Rev T Watson Bvo 6s 
hoards 

Seventh Memoir respecting the 'Frans- 
lation of the Sacred Scriptures into the 
language of India Conducted by the 
Brethren at Serimpore 

Clavis Apostohea, or, a Key to the 
Apostolic Writings By the Rev Jo<5£ph 
Mendham, AM 3s 6d 

Part I of Practical Lectures upon the 
Gosptl ot St John, comprising the first 
Six Chapteils By the Rtv Jonn Rogei» 
Pitman, M A Bvo 1 Is boards. 

A Short Examination and Defence of 
certain expressions in the office of Bap¬ 
tism, and in the Catechism ot the Church 
of England By a Clergyman Svo 
3s 6d 
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The History of Religious Liberty, from 
the first Pio[)agation of Christianity in 
Britain, to the death of George III By 
Benjamin Brook 2vols 8vo 1.1, 4s 
boaids 

A Plea for the N izaren^s, in a T.etttr 
to the British He’'lowers By bervitus 
6s 

Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Prac¬ 
tical Ad’pted to a Country Congrtga- 
tion By the llc\ Charles Ilardinge, 
A M* 12mo 6s boai ds 
A Summary ol Orthodox Bdiet and 
Pjagticc, attordiiKT to the Opinions and 
Sentuntnts of the tiist Rcfoinius By the 
Rev .John Piowttt, A AI 12mo 3s od 
boards 

• A Clnaige delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry ot I onilon, Miy, 1821 By 
Joseph Iloldon Pott, AM Hvo 9& 
boards 

The Great Period, or, the Time of 
Actual Justification coiisultred, in Dia¬ 
logues and Letters Ry the Rev T 
Young, of JMargate 12ino 6s 

Scripture Antiquities By the Rev 
John Jones 12mo As 

Sermons,adapted tor Parochial and Do¬ 
mestic Use* By the late Rev J P Hew¬ 
lett, JVl A Hvo lOs 6d 
.(•The Doctiine of the Scriptures resppet- < 
ing tlie Divuie Trinity, Regi ncratioi^ a\id 
Good Works By Sara Noble* 
Illustrations of Biblical Ijilcraturc By 
the Rev James Towiiley J vols 8vo 
L 2, 2s boards 

Biblical h ragments By M A Sbim- 
melpcnmnck 8vo fls 6d boards 

Pnvate Devotion, or. Prayers princi¬ 
pally inteudiil for the private use of 
Christians By .Toscpli .Tones, M A 3s 
Licfchildon the Christian Temper, or. 
Lectures on the Beatitudes 8vo 7s 6d 
The Hand of Providence manifested, 
in a Faithful Kairatise of Real Facts, il¬ 
lustrative of Its Punishment of Vice, and 
Reward of Virtue 12rao 6s 
A General View of the Doctrines of Re¬ 
generation in paptism 8vo 8s boards 
JSermons on Important Subjects By 
F. L O’Btirne, D D, Bishop of Meath 
8vo 10s 6d boards 

Familiar Sermons on several of the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
.Rehgion By the Rev W Barrow, LL.D 
6vo 10s 6d 


The Sacred History of the Qld Teata- 
meiit, abridged for the use.of Children. 
By Rjlph Bjirncs, Esq 12rno 4s bds. 

Lecture s on the Temper and Spirit of 
the Christian Religion By M Allen 
8 o 8* • 

Prophi ey lyiustratcd Ry T A Teu- 
lon 18mo 3s 6d boasds 

lopni RAPiit. 

A Tientise on Topography, in which 
the Sou nee amlPiactical Detail of Trigo¬ 
nometric d survi'^ing are explained, to- 
geilier vith their application to surveying 
111 general 

ftistoiical Memoirs of the City of Ar- 
magli foi i period of J37S years By 
Tames Stuart, A R Illustrated with 
Plites Sm) 18s bfiirds 

Glasgow Delineated , or, a Description 
of that ('ity. Its Institutions, Manufac¬ 
tures, and ConiTncrcc, illustrated by a 
Map ot llie City, and tliuty-lhrce En¬ 
gravings, in l2mo 4s 6d boards 

Denmark Dt lineatcd , or. Sketches of 
the PresLiit State of that Country , illus¬ 
trated with Portraits, Views, and other 
Engravings fiom Drawings by eminent 
Danish Artists Part I Royal 8vo. 
10s 6d 

A Popular Account of Kenilworth Cas¬ 
tle*, with an engraved Plan, intended as 
an Historical Introduetum to the New 
Novel by the Author of Waverley, See. 
By T Nightingile, Esq l2ino Is 6d 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
Remaiks on its'Antiquitics By Lieut 
Col Leake With Maps and Piatft 8vo. 
L 1, 10s 

Rome, Naples, and Florence, Sketches 
Ol the Actual State of Society and Man¬ 
ners, the Arts, Literature, &c of those 
celebrated Cities. By the Count de Stend¬ 
hal 8vo lOs 6d , 

The Picture of London for 1821 
18mo 6s , or with 100 Ma{ks and Views, 
93 bound 

Nos I to XIV of Excursions through 
Ireland, contamitig Topographical and 
Histoneal Delineations of each Province. 
By Thomaa Cromwell Royal 8vo. 2s 
6d each 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c in 
the French Provinces, SwUzerJa^, and 
Italy By the late John Scott, Esq 6vo. 
12s. 6d. 
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Views of Society and Maimers in Ame¬ 
rica , in a Series of Letters from that 
Country to a Friend in Englajid 8 vo 
An Histoncal, Statistical, and Descrip¬ 
tive Account of the Philippine Islands, 
founded on Official data ‘Translate/l from 
the Spanish, with Additions Ry W 
Walton, Esq 810 12 s 

VOYAGiS AVI) TUAVEl S 

Nos. TV, V, and VI Vol IV, and 
Nos I, II, III, IV , and V Vol V of 
the Journal of New V oyages and Tra\ ds. 
3s 6 d eadi, sewed 4<s boards 

A Narrative of a Journey to New Bri¬ 
tain A country so colled in the vast Plain 
of the Missouri By Mr Ellis 9s 
Vol II of the Tour of Africa By 
Catherine Hutton 8 vo 12 s 
Journal of a 'J'our in France, ^Switzer¬ 
land, and Lombardy 2 vols 12mo 8 s 
A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, between the years 1810 
and 1816 By James M oner. Esq Royal 
4to With Maps, coloured Costumes, and 
other Engravings L3, ISs od 
Journal of a Tour in the Levant By 
Wm Turner, Esq S vols L 3, 3s 
’ History of Voyages into the Polar Re¬ 
gions By John Barrow, F R S. 8 vo 
12 s 

A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli to 
Mourzouk, the Capital of leazan, and 
from thence to the Southern extremity of 
that Kingdom. By George F Lyon, 
Capt R N 4to with a Map and 17 co¬ 
loured Plates L 3, 35 ■* 

Travds in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Baliylonia, &c during the years 
1817, 18, IP, and 20 By Sir Robert Kcr 
Porter, &c &c 4to L4, 14s 6 d 
A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy 
from the Emperor KTing- Hee, to the Khan 
of Taurgouth Tartars, on the banks of 
the Volga, in the years 1712,13, 14, and 
15. Translate frem the Onginal Chi¬ 
nese. With a Map By Sir George Tho¬ 
mas Staunton, Bart, &c. 8 vo. 18s 
Journal of a Voyagg of Discovery to 
the Arctic Regions, in his Majesty's Snips 
Hecla and Griper B} Alexander Fisher, 
Esq , Surgeon, R N 8 vo 12 s 
Recollections of a Classical Tour through 
various parts of Greece, Turkey, and I taly, 
made in the years 1818 and 1810. By F 
E Laurent 4to L.l, 18s. boards^ 


A Bibhi^aphical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany. 
By the Rev T F Dibdin, F.R S. S.A ; 
with 140 Engravings. 3 vols super-royal 
8 vo L 10 , 10 s 

Sketches of India By a Traveller, for 
Fire-side Travellers at Home. 8 vo 10s. 
6 d boards 

Travels in South Europe, from Modem 
Writers By the Rev William Bingley, 
MA,&c 12 ino 6 s 6 d boards 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
and of Its Inhabitants , with Travels in 
that Island By John Davy, M D, F R^S^ 
4to , with Engravings L 3, 13s Cd. 
boards 

Vol V of M de Humboldt’s Travels 
to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, dunng the years 1799, 1804 
Translated by Helen Maria Wdliains 
8 vo Jj 1, 4s 

Italy By Lady Morgan. 2 vols 4to. 
L 3, 13s 6 d boards 

Craven’s Tour through Naples 4to. 
L 2 , 15s 

Travels in various Countries of the 
East By Sir W Ousley 4to L 3, 13s. 
6 d boards 

Vols I and II of Excursions through 
the Province of Leinster 15s each vo¬ 
lume 

Notjps relating to’the Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the Cnra Tartais, written dunng 
a Four Years' Rt sidence among that Peo¬ 
ple By Mary Holdeniess 12rao. 5s 
hoards 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South 
Sea and Belmng's Straits, tor the purpose 
of finding out u North-East Passage , 
undertaken m the years 1815, 16, 17, 
and IH, in the Ship Rune, under the 
command of the Lieutenant in the Rus¬ 
sian Imperial Navy, Otto Von Kotzebue. 

3 vols 8 vo L 2 , 5s boards 

A Voyage to Atnca, including a parti¬ 
cular Narrative of an Embassy to one of 
the Interior Kingdoms, in the year 1820. 
By William Hutton, late Acting Consul 
for^shantee, &c , with Maps and Plates. 
8 vo 

The World in Miniature, third Divi¬ 
sion, being Turkey. In 6 vols. 12mo 
L 2, S3s. 

Vol III of the Tour to Athca. Se¬ 
lected from the best Authors, and ar« , 
ranged by Cathenne Hatton. 8vo 19s. 
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Travels m Palestine, through the Coun« 
tries of fiashan and Gilead, east of the 
River Jordan By J S Buckingham, 
Esq 4to. L3, ISs 6d boards. 

Journal of an Expedition 1400 Miles 
up the Orinoco, and 300 up the Arauca, 
illustrated by Platts 8to 
A Voyage tor the Discovery of a North- 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, performed by H M Ships Ilecla 
and Griper, under the orders of Captain 
Parry, in the years 1819 and 18520 4to 
Illustrated by Charts, Plates, and Wood- 
C^ts. L 3, 13s 6d 


Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made 
during an Excursion through the Princi¬ 
pal Parts of that Colony, in the year 1880. 
8vo 7s 6d « 

The Journal of a Residence in the Bur- 
mlian Empire, and more particularly at 
the Cdhrt ot Am*arapoorah By Captain 
Hiram Cox With coloured Plates 8vo 
16s boards 

Vol V of a Voyage round Great Bn- 
tain, undertaken in the Summer of 1813, 
from the Land's End By Willum Oa- 
niell, A R A §8 coloured Plates Royal 
4to L 7, 10s boards. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 

. THE YEAR 1821. 


BIRTHS 

Jani aiiy2 TheMarduoncssorBIand- 
ford, a daughter 

3 At Upper Belgravc Place, London, 
Mrs Charles Graham, a daughter 

— At Leith Mount, Mrs Glover, a 
daughter 

— The lady of Robert Grant, Esq, 4th 
light dragoons, a daughter 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Tyne, wife of 
Mr Tyne, shoemaker, was saltly deliver¬ 
ed of a son, being her first child, m the 
48th ytar of her age, and having been 
married upwards of 21 years 

6 The lady of Major James Harvey, a 
son 

7 Mrs Wishart, York Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter 

— The lady of Williani Baillie, Fsq, 
of Polkeiumet, a daughter 

8. The lady of Woodbine Parish, Esq , 
jun , London, a son and heir 

10 The lady of John Campbell, Esq , 
of Stoneficld, a daughter 

— The lady of JMajur Moodie, royal 
engineers, a son. ^ 

11 The lady of Captain Charles Men- 
ues, R M ArtfUery, a son 

12 At MaXilesdcn, near Brechin, the 
lady of Cohn Gib, Esq, a son 

— The lady of J N MT^eod, Esq, a 
aon 

14 At Anack Cottage, Clapham, the 
lady of Alexander Grant, Esq, a son 

15 Of a daughter, the lady of Captain 
Langslow, (Bengal Estabhsnment,) her 
fif^th child The eldest was born in Africa, 


the next in Asia, and the third in North 
America 

1» Mrs Trotter, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, a daughter 

— At Scluvas, the lady of Alexander 
Forbes Irvine, Esq , n daughter 

!•) Mrs Thomas Kinnear, Great King 
Street, Edinburgh, a son 

— The lady of A Maitland Gibson, 
younger of Cliftonhall, a son 

20 At Holland laidge, Newington, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Coloiu 1 Walker, a son 

21 At Lerwick, Shetland, Mrs James 
Yorkston, a daughter 

25 In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
the lady of the Loid Justice Clerk, a 
son 

28 At h dmburgh, the lady of John 
Scott, Esq , a d lughter 

— At Baberton House, the lady of Ar¬ 
chibald Christie, Esq , a son and lieir 

11 Mrs Macmitking, of Miltoms, a 
son 

Fib nuAKi 1 At Aherdour Manse, Mrs 
Dr Bryce, a daughter 

2 The lady of Captain Robert Ander¬ 
son, 91st regiment, a daughter 

— The lady of Ivieutenaiit-General Sir 
John Heron Maxwell, Bart, a son 

3 The lady of Captain George Sunp- 
son, £ I S , a son 

— The lady of Wm Stothert, Esq oP 
Cargen, a daughter 

4 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Ken¬ 
nedy, a son 

5 At Havre, the lady of Wm David¬ 
son, Fsq, a daughter 
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9 At Dundee, the lady of John Max- 
^vell, Esq, a daughter 

10 The lady of Anthony Maxtone, 
Esq , of Cultoquhey, a daughter 

— The wift of Wm Crombie, carding- 
master. Mile End, was delivered of a son, 
and on Monday the 12th, of two daugh¬ 
ters 

11 The ladv of Sir lames Dalryraplc 
Hay, Bart, ot Park Place, a son and heir 

— Mrs Mackintosh, of Raigmorc, a 
danghter 

— The lady of Major Ord, royal artd- 
lejv, a daughter 

— 'I’he lady of Captain Charles Hope 
Reid, Esq, of his Majesty s ship Driver, 
a son 

12 The lady of Colonel Hay of Wtst- 
erton, a son 

14 At Edinburgh, the lady of J G 
Lockhart, Esq , a son 

— Ill Gloucester Place, London, the 
lady of John Lawne, Esq , a daughter 

15 The lady of Major G Cunning- 
hame, B S , a son 

— Lady Hariet Drummond, a son 
19 At South Richmond Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mr® Begg was safely delivered of 
a boy and two girls 

— The lady of Captain Robertson, 88th 
regiment, a daughter • 

2b Mrs IMacalister, of Bahnakill, a 
daughter 

^— Mrs Gordon Forbes, Towie, a 
daiighter 

21 The Right Hon Lady Harriet 
Paget, a daughter 

— Mrs J S More, Great King Street, 
Edinbuigh, a daughter 

22 At Locktrby House, the lady of 
Henry Doughs, Esq , a son 

23 Mrs Mackintosh, ot Nairn Grove, 
a daughter 

27 At Marygold, Mrs Murray, a son 
— The lady of Major Mtnzics, 42d 
regiment, a daughter 

iMtUy, A woman, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Afodena, was delivered of five 
children, three boys and two girls, which 
survived the birth for several hours 'rhe 
same woman had lour other deliveries of 
twins each time — GaT^ettc dc Franci 
— Mrs Mackenzie, ot Strathgarve, a 
daughter 

March 3 The Countess of Hopetoun, 


3 Mrs W Buchanan, Duke Street, 
Edinburgh, a 'son 

— Mrs Blackburn, of Killearn, a son 

4 The Countess of Cavan, a duughteri 

6 Lady Compton, a son 

— The lady of Major Alston, a daugh¬ 
ter * 

— At I^ondon, the, lady of David 
Charles Guthrie, Esq , a daughter 

7 At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs James I^ang, a daughter 

15 M rs Miller, of B raiikfield, a daugh¬ 
ter , 

10 At Kingston, Tamaica, the lady of 
the Hon Wm Shand, a son 
• J7 At Madras, the lady of Captain 
Macqueen, a son 

18 The lady of TohnAnstruther Thom¬ 
son, Es(] , of Charleton, a daughter 

10 'ijic lady of W Macdonald, M D , 
of Bally shear, a daughter 

■ — Mis Douglas, Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh, a sun 

20 The lady of Arnold Thompson, 
Esq , 81st regiment, a daugliter 

— The lady of John Watson, Esq , of 
Upper Bedford Place, London, a son 

21 At St Andrews, Mrs Lee, a daugh¬ 
ter 

22 The Countess of Airly, a daughter 

23 In Russell Square, London, the 
lady of Thomas Denman, Esq , M P , a 
son 

25 Airs Alowbray, Ilowe Street, Edin« 
burgh, a son 

— At Madeira, the lady of Robert 
Wallas, Esq ,« son 

26 The lady of John Mansfield, Esq , 
Edinburgh, a daughter 

— At Rosefield, the lady of Peter 
Ewart, Esq , a son 

SO At Bombay, Mrs Henry Oakes, ason 

31 Mrs Alaclcod, jun of Cadboll, a 
son 

iMhlif, The lady 6f Captain Alexander 
Scott, of the Lady Ljishington Indiaman, 
a son 

— The lady of Captain Archibald Bu¬ 
chanan, K N, a«Hon 

— Airs AI‘Culloch, Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgfi, a son 

April I The lady of Cohn Campbell, 
Esq, surgeon of the horse brigade, on 
the ^ngal Establishment, a daughter 

3 The lady of George* Siifclair, Esq., 
ydbnger of Ulbster, iP daughter 
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4 'Mrs Hood, of Stoncndge, a son 

6 The lady of Captain ,T imcs Haldane 
Tail, royal navy, a daugliter 

7 At Brodcra, in Gu/arat, Ihe lady of 
Licutenant-t'oloncl Mackonoi hio, of tht 
Hon East India Coniivniy’s service, a 
son 

10 At View Jb'orth, Edinburgh, the 
lady of W C litarinonth. Esq , a daugh¬ 
ter 

— At Newbattle Manse, Mrs Thom¬ 
son, a daughter 

11 At Ruchlaw Houfcc, Mrs Haw¬ 
thorn, a daughter 

— At Balbcgno Castle, the lady of Cap¬ 
tain Ramsay, a son 

13 The Hon Mrs Hore, a son 

— The hdy of C I^cnnox Cumming 
Bruce, of Roseislc and Kinnaird, a daugh¬ 
ter 

14 The lady of R Macdonald, Esq, 
of Staffa, a daughter 

— At Kilgraston, the Hon Mrs Grant, 
a daughter 

19 At DuddmgstonManse, Mrs Thom¬ 
son, a son 

20 The lady of Captain Campbell, of 
the 9 th lancers, a son 

— The lady of Captain Fulton, R N , 
a son 

21 At Rozelle, near Ayr, the lady of 
Alex W Hamilton, b sq , a daughter 

— At St Petersburgh, Sultana Ratte 
Gherry, a daughter 

— The lady of the Rev George Bur- 
don, rector of Falstone, Northumberland, 
a sou 

— Th'' lady of Sir James C Anderson, 
Bart, a daughter 

22 At Edinburgh, Mrs Walter Cook, 
a daughter 

23 Mrs Robinson, No 70, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, a son 

— ](<ady Macdonald Lockhart, a daugh- 

ter. 

25 At Nenogh, Ireland, the lady of 
James Dempster, Esq, M D , a daugh¬ 
ter 

— The lady of Hugh Rose, Esq, of 
Kilravock, a aaughter 

26 At Vienna, Lady Steward, the wife 
of the British ambassador, a son and heir 

— At Nelson Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
George Hogart^, a son , 

— At Houstoun, Mrs Sharp, a daugh¬ 
ter * 


27 Mrs Dalrjmple, Nelson Street, 
Edinburgh, a son 

27 The lady of Captain Popplcwcll, 
R N , a son 

28 The lady of laeutcnant-Colond 
Wylly, royal fusileers, a son 

— Mrs Cunningham Graham, a daugh- 
tei 

29 The lady of R W Brandling, Esq 
of I^ow Gosfortb, a son 

IVIav 2 At Springfield, the lady of 
James Inveianty, bsq , a son 

3 At Lochnaw Castle, the lady of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, Bart , a sou 

4 At Stirling, Airs Robert Balfour, 
R N, a son 

5 At the Grove, Edinburgh, Mrs So¬ 
nar, a daughter 

6 At North Park, Mrs Campbell, a 
daughter 

7 At Leith, Mrs Dr Alacaulay, a son 

— Ihe lady of Robert Inglis, Esq, oi 

Kirkmay, a son 

— Airs Forbes, of Culloden, a son 

8 The luly ot Ileniy St George 
Tuiker, Fsq , a d nigh ter 

10 At Craigleith House, Airs William 
Fleming, a daughter 

12 Tilt lady of Dunian Campbell, 
Esq , of Barcaldine, a daughter 
- — The lady of Captain Robert Ramsay, • 
a daughter 

IS At Great King Street, Fdinburgb, 
Airs Craig, a son , 

— 'J'he 1 idy of Lieutenant-Colciucl 
Lindsay, 78th Ilighlanders, a daughter 

15 The lady of Alex Fraser, Esq , of 
Thavies Iiin, a son 

18 At Bargaly, the lady of John 
Alackie, Esq , a son 

19 The wife of Captain Dacres, R N, 
a daughter 

22 Alls Captain Forrester, of Craig- 
aniiet, a son 

— Airs Rcntiy, Castle Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daugliter 

23 At Aix, the lady of Tames Skene, 
Esq , of Rubicslaw, a daughter 

24 Airs Brewster, Dublin Stieet, Edin¬ 
burgh, a san 

— The lady of Alajor-Gencral Balfour 
of Balbirmc, a son 

25 In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Alexander Wood, a son 

— At Boyle, Airs Colonel Forquhar- 
son, a daughter 
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27 At Young Street, Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs John Brougham, a son 
— Mrs Murray of Murrayshall, a son 
29 The lady of the late Captain Coll 
Macdougall, 42d foot, a daughter 

JuM 2 At Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs 
Dudgeon, a daughter 

3 The lion Mrs btcwait Mackenzie, 
of Seaforth, a son 

— Mrs h ordyce, of Ayfcon, a daughter 
— At the Manse of Kuighorn, Mrs 
Paterson, a daughter 

4 Mrs Miller, of Gleiilcc, a son 

% Tlic lady of Captain Forbes jMac- 
bdan, royal artillcrj, a son 
— The lady of William Moir, Esq, a 
son 

7 At Crossmount, the lady of Cajitain 
bt 'wart, a son and heir 

b Mrs I^otkliart, ot Castle-Hill, a son 
■— At Ballinaby, Mrs Carapbf 11, a sou 
10 Airs Maegregor, of (ilcn‘'Yle, a son 
— Mrs Campbell, of Dumnore, a 
daughttr 

12 Airs Pearson, of Alyrtcairnie, o 
daughter 

1 j The lion Mrs Thom.is Erskine, a 
daughter 

14 Tlie lidy of James Cathcart, Esq , 
a son 

— At Kmdeace House, the lady of 
Charles llobcrtson, Esq , a son 

— Airs Ilmnlton, of Sunihun% a son 
17 Thi lady of Colonel Kenny, late ol 
the 15th foot, 1 daughtei 
— At Pisi, in Itdy, the Right Hon 
Lady BlantyrCj a daughter 

15 Airs Bi thune of Blebo, a daughter 

19 Airs Burn'Murdoch, ol Gartinca- 
btr, a son 

— At Woodside, Airs Richardson, a 
son 

20 The hdy of Alajor Younphus- 
band, loyal regiment of artillery, a sou 

— At Man ir, Airs Gordon, a daughter 

21 The 1 idy of G Alacphcrson Grant, 
Esq, ot Ballmdallocli, AI P , a daughter 

— At Edinburgh, Airs Robertson, 75, 
Great King Street, a daiightfr 
—- L idy Dunbar, of Boath, a son 
£2 Lady Buel an, a son 
— The* l.dy of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon, 5th ilngoon guards, a M)n 
2S At Bonjedwaid House, Mrs Jor¬ 
don, a son 


24 The lady of Captain M^CuUoch, 
R N, a daughter 

26 Airs Gordon, of Cairnbulg, a son 

27 The lady of John Paterson, Esq , 
captain of the lion East India Company's 
ship Repulse, a son 

28 •At Brompton, Airs Mackenzie, la¬ 
dy of Thomas Alackcnzie, Esq, a son 

30 At Aladras, the dady of laeutc- 
nan^Colonel Fuulis, Madras cavalry, a 
son 

July 2 The Right Hon Lady Green¬ 
ock, a daughter 

6 The lady bf Kenneth M‘Leay, Esq, 
of Newmort, a son 

7 At Alillfield Hill, Mrs Grey, a 
t(rfughter 

— At Stenton Manse, Airs Balfour 
Graham, a son 

— 'J’lic lady of Alajor-General Ken¬ 
neth ATaeken/ie, a son 

8 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tyroii, 88th regiment, a son 

— Airs Horsburgh, of Lochmalony, a 
son 

9 I^ady Frederick Bentinek, a son 

10 At Warriston Cicsceiit, Edinburgh, 
Airs Barclay, a daugliter 

— The lady of Andrew Spottiswoode, 
Esq , Bedford Square, London, a daugh¬ 
ter 

14 At Fraserficld, Airs Forbes, a son 

— At Alanse of Boharm, Mrs Forbes, 
a (laughter 

16 The 1 idy of Major-General McNair, 
K C B , a daughter 

17 The lady ot Sir Alexander Leith, 
K C B , a daughter 

— At Birkenbog, AI i s Alarq^is, a son 

— At Caunobie Alanse, Mrs Donald¬ 
son, of twin diiughters 

19 The Alarchionoss of Lothian, a 
daughttr 

— At Castkton, Argylcshirc, the lady 
of Nell APLachlan, Esq, a daugliter 

— The Right lion Lady Cathenne 
White Aldville, a son ahd heir 

20 At Edmbuigh, the lady of Alichael 
Riddell, Esq , a son 

— 'i 1 c ladv’ot G II Frethng, Esq, 
General Post Ofnee, London, a daughter 

22 M 11 imhiedon House, the ludy of 
Charles Scott iVlurray, Lsq , a daughter 

23 At Annan, the lad) of Wm Little, 

£s(f, a son • • 
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SS. At Dumfries, the lad} of Alex A. 
Harley Maxwell, Esq, a (lighter 

27 The lady of the Hon W J Na¬ 
pier, a son 

— The lady of Captain Coulson, R N, 
a son 

28 The lady of Sir John Hope, of 
Craigiehall, Bart, a daughttr 

30 jMrs M A* Fhtcher, u son 

— At Langton Manse, Mrs Brown, a 
daughter 

31 At Culduthel House, the lady of 
John Windsor, Esq , a son 

Lately, the lady of FarfPoulett, a son 
Ai CtUSi 3 At Hutton Hall, the lad} 
of Coloml C Brute, u son , 

'1 At Bombay, the Hon Mrs Buchan Ai, 
a son 

5 At Constantinople, Lady Strangford, 
a son 

6 The Countess Brownlow, a ‘daugh¬ 
ter 

7 At Stranraer, the lady of Captain 
John M'Kcrhe, a son 

8 At Aberdour House, Mrs Gordon, a 
daughter 

9 Airs Ballingall, Newton, Auchttr- 
muehty, a son 

— At Calais, the lady of Alajor-Ge- 
ncral Beatson, a son 

— At Madras, the lady of Major 
George Cadell, Adjutant-General’s De¬ 
partment, a daughter 

11 Airs Tod, Borrowstounness, a son 

12 The lady of Warren Hastings An¬ 
derson, Esq, a son 

13 In Brunswick Squjire, London, 
Mrs D Maelian, a son 

— Th6 Viscountess Duncannon, a son 
IS. Airs Blackwell, York Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter 

— The lady ot Captain George Ed¬ 
ward Watts, R N, a son 

17 At Lamington House, the lady of 
Peter Rose, Esq , a daughter 

18 Mrs Hamilton Dundas, a son 
— Airs Major Campbell, a daughter 
20 The lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 

Sir Guy Campbell, Bart j a daughter 
— Mrs Mitchell, Garnethill, a son 
— The lady ot Alajor L Stewart, 24ith 
regiment, a son • 

24 The lady of Norman Maclcod, 
Esq, of the Hon. Company’s service, 
Bengal, a son • • 


24 At Parkhouse, Mrs Gordon, m 
daughter 

— The Hon Airs Peter Ramsay, a son. 

28 The lad} of Gilbert Laing Measou, 
Esq , of J.indcrtis, a son 

— At Longniddry House, Airs Drys- 
dale, a son 

30 At Dune, Fifeshire, Airs Chnstic, 
a son 

31 The Lady of Thomson Bonar, 
Esej, of Camden Place, Kent, a daughter 

biiiEMBFR 3 The lady of James 
L'Ainv, of Dunkenny, Esq , advocate, a 
sun 

— Airs James Smith, of Craigcnd,*a 
son 

5 Alls Duff, ot Carnousu, a son 
— The lady of Kinucth Bruce Stuart, 
Fsq , of Annat, a daughter 
— At Jlopts, Mrs Hay, a son 
— The lady of the Hon and Rev L 
Dundas, a son 

G Mrs Dennistoun, of Colgrain, a son 
— At Inchdairnic, Airs Aytoun, a 
daughter 

— Ihc lady of Captain Houston Stew¬ 
art, II N , a son 

9 At Edinburgh, Airs Cathcart, a son 

10 The lady ot Captain A D McLa¬ 
ren, Berwickshire militia, a son 

— At Nagjiore, the lady of John Sawry 
finpey. Esq , a son 

11 The lady of .James Greig, Esq, of 
Eccks, a daughter 

13 The Right Hon Lady Elea^dr 
Balfour, a dmghtcr 

15 The lady of Sir William Alilliken 
Napier, Bart, a son 
— At Warnston Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Captain Ross, a son 

1(> Lady Charlotte heymour, a son 
and ticir 

20 I^ady Alary Fitzroy, a son 
22 The lady of AI Stewart Nicholson, 
Esq , of Carnock, a daughter 

27 Mrs George Robertson, 28, Albany 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter 
— At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, a son 
— Airs Chancellor, of Shieldhill, a>son 
28* Mrs Burnett, Queen Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, ot twin daughteis 

29 At Tours the lady of William Gil- 
lon, yr of Wellhouse, Esq , a daughter 

— The lady of lacut William Coch¬ 
rane Anderson, royal horse artillery, a son 
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OcTOBCR 2 The Right Hon Lady 
Torphichen, a son 

3 The lady of H Brougham, Esq a 
daughter 

4 The Idtly of Stair Stewart, Esq of 
Physgill, a daughter 

5 At Pittncluc House, Mrs McKen¬ 
zie, a son 

7 At Claik’s Court, Grenada, the 
lady oi John lloss. Esq ar son 

8 At Bengalore, the lady of Captain 
A, E Pattullo, 4th Native Cavaliy, a 
sun 

17 The lady of George Mercer, Esq 
of Gorthy, a son 

18 The Viscountess of Arbuthnot, a 
son 

20 At Ncgipatain, the lady ot Alex 
Fairhe Brute, Esq , a son 

22 The lady ot Duncan Campbell, 
Esq of Maxwillhill, a son 

24 Tilt lady ot Col Macdonald, a 
son 

25 Lady M'barlan, a daughter 

27 Lady Emily Dj umniond, a daugh¬ 
ter 

29 The Viscountess Cranborne, a son 
and htir 

— Mrs llamagc Liston, a son 

— The lady ot Alexander Norman 
Macleod, Fsq of Hams, a son 

30 I'lie lady ot hir ^Vllllara Jardinc, 
Bart ot Applcgarth, a daughter* 

— In bt Andrew’s bquare, h dinburgh, 
Mrs Graham, a son 

*NovrMBia 1 At Langley Park, the 
lady of Captain A Lindsay, a son 

2 Her Grate the Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond, a son 

4 The lady of William Wnxon Beehor, 
Fsq , M P (toimerly Aliss O’Neil,) a 
daughter 

— Mrs Stainton, of Biggarshields, a 
daughter 

5 At Netherliy, Mrs Silver, a son 

6 The lady ot Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rdss, of the 4tli Dragoon Ciuards, a 
da ugh hr. 

11 Mrs Snodgrass Buchanan of Cun- 

ningham-hcad, a son • 

12 In India, the lady *ot Capt T 
Luinsdcn, of the Bengali Horse Artil¬ 
lery, a son 

13 The lady of C. G Wynne, Esq , a 

daughter. . 


14 At Kelso, Mrs Dr Douglas, a 
daughter 

— The laily of JosepR Hume, Esq, 
M P, a daughter 

15 The lady of John Horrocks, Esq.? 
a sqn 

Ifa -Mrs IIuntofPutencricfF, a son 

— The lady of Charles Adams, Esq , 
a daughter * 

19 The lady of Captain D Mackenaaie, 
late of the 42d regimeiitr, a son 

20 The lady of G Scott Elliot, Esq, 
of Larriston, a son 

21 The lady of John Robertson, Esq 
of I'overan, Aberdeenshire, a son 

^ — The lady of Major James Harvey 
of Castlest niple, a daughter 

— The lady ot William Plomcr, Esq, 
a daiighhr 

22 The lady of Major-General Sir 
PatricK Boss, K C M G , a son 

23 1 he lady ot Captain W Cunning¬ 
ham Dalytll, Royal Navy, a son 

2t The lady ot Sir 'P Lauder Dick, 
of hountainhali and Grange, a daughter 

— lilt lady ot .lohn Graham, Esq, 
youngei ot Jiddal, a daughter 

23 The Honouiable JMrs Wardlaw, a 
daughter 

27 Tlip lady of ]VI ijor Pur'Vis, a 
daughter 

— I'lic lady of the A^^toriiey-Geiieral, 
a son 

29 Tile lady of Col O’Connel, of the 
73d regiment, a son 

31 Airs Ohphant of Rossic, a daugh¬ 
ter 

Irately, TlTc uif( ol a labouiing man 
at Claditeli, near Iiivor.iry, wa9 delivered 
of two fine lioys and a girl 

DecfmoikI At Kelso Manse, Mrs 
Lundic, a daughter 

— lyrfdy Cainjibell, a son 

3 I.ady Ehzabeth 1 lope Vere, a daugh¬ 
ter • 

— The lady of William Fullarton of 
Skeldon, Esq, advocald, a son 

5 Mrs Ogilvy ot Parconan, a son 

6 At Kildernc, Ross-shire, Mrs Gal¬ 
lic, a son * 

7 Iv idy Cochrane, a daughter. 

8 The Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Pack, d daughter 

9 The lady of the Rev Samuel Hof- 

fey* Maitland, a son • , 
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9.,The Countess of Uxbndge, a son 
and heir. 

10 Lady Bfmdale, a son and heir 

11 Mrs Kirk of Craiglearn, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

12. At Orchard House, Mrs Kell, a 
son • 

14 Lady Lowther, a son 

15 Mrs G MencreifF, a daughter 

16 Mrs Wedderbum, a son 

— The Duchess of Buford, a son 

17 The lady of Major Mackenzie, of 
the Scots Greys, a son 

18 The Countess of Athlone, a daugh¬ 
ter 

19 Mrs Crawford of Cartsbum, a 
daughter 

21 The lady of Capt Geo Stirling, a 
daughter 

22. The lady of the late J C M‘Leod, 
Esq, younger of Geanies, a daughter 

— Mrs Smart of Cononsytb, a son 

24 The lady of William Dalgleish, 
Esq , of twin sons 

26 The lady of Major Alartin, a 
daughter 

27 The lady of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart, M P, a son 

28 Mrs Scott Moneneff, a daughter 

29 The Right Hon Lady Elliiior 
Campbell, a son and heir 

— Mrs Joseph Gordon, a daughter 

30 Mrs Gloag of Grccnhill, a daugh¬ 
ter 

Lately, in the parish of Linkinhorne, 
Cornwall, Mrs Eh/abeth Pet, aged 43, 
of twin sons The honoured sire is upon 
the verge of 80 * 

MARRIAGES 

January 1 Robert Kirk, Esq, of 
Craiglcaren, to Miss Jean Fames, Close- 
burn 

■— At Edinburgh, David Hay, M I), 
toAIis^B Augusta Walker 

2. Joshua Henry Mackenzie, Esq, 
advocate, to the *Hon> Helen Anne Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

4 George Wilson, Esq, younger of 
Glasgowego, advocate, Ab'erdeen, to Miss 
Agnes Dyee 

8 At Gla^ipow, William Wallace, Esq, 
to Miss Crawford, BalUndalloch 

9* Major-General Robert Douglass, to 
Miss Packer, • * 


10 Robert Haig, Esq., Dublin, to Miss 
Ehza Chalmer 

11 Captain the Hon Edward Cust, 
M P, to Miss Boode 

12 Neil Maclachlan, Esq, Mingary, 
Mull, to Mrs Campbell, widow of Mal¬ 
colm Campbell, Barmalloch 

17 At Dud wick, Stewart I eith. Esq, 
to AIiss Alar 

IB Tames Oruickshank, Esq, to the 
Right Hon Lady Ann Letitia Carnegie 
19 At Dunkeld,William Ranken, Esq, 
Eskinount, to Miss Cargill 
22 John Macmillan, Esq, surgeon, 
11N, to Miss Alary Ann Lamont * 
— At Wytham Abbey, Charles John 
Baillie Hamilton, Esq , to the Right Hon. 
Lady Caroline Bertie 

24 Captain John Ross, of the Hon 
East India Company’s Service, to AIiss 
Rose 

25 At Edinburgh, Robert Cadell, Esq, 
Bookseller, to Anne Flctclur, eldest 
daughter of George Mylne, Esq, Howe 
Street 

30 Wm MoncriefF Taylor, Esq , of 
the 75th regiment, to Miss Armstrong 

31 Colonel J F’ Burgoyne, Royal En¬ 
gineers, to Miss Charlotte Rose 

Lately, Wm Russell, Esq , advocate, 
Edinburgh, to Miss Du F'resne 

Ffbruary 1 Charles Chartens, Esq , 
of Cullivait, to Miss Diana Heed 

— John MarshaU, Esq, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss handerson, Edmburfj^ 
2 Lord Viscount Cranborne, to AIiss 
Gascoigne 

— George Aiackcnzic, Esq, Dingwall, 
to Miss M‘Rae 

6 The Rev John Rennet of Ettnck, 
to Miss Singer 

— Captain Robert Deans, Royal Navy, 
to Miss Clay 

— At Cawnporc Bengal, Lieut James 
Wright, 24th regiment, to Miss Campbell 
8 Thomas Luijiisdcn, Esq, of the East 
India Company’s Military Service,* to 
Miss Hay Burnet, Elrick 

10 William Frederick Chambers, AI 
D, to AIiss Mary Fraser 

12 Alexander Cruickshank, Esq, of 
Keithock, to Aliss Mary Cruickshank, 
I.angley Park 

13 Capt Robert Cnthbcrtson, to Miss 
Agnes APKissotk, Knockormal 
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19 At Prestonpans, Mr Robert Hislop, 
to Miu Ann SydserfF 

80 At Edinburgh, the Rev James 
Walker, to Miss Madeline Erskine 

81 At Aberdeen, P Macarthur, Esq, 
DelniLS, to Miss Ann Galloway, Glas¬ 
gow 

34- William Lawson, Esq , of Lang- 
hirst, Brocks, Northumberland, to Miss 
Clark • 

8(i Robert Feme, Esq, of Blairtum- 
mock, to Miss Cochran 

— At Florence, Viscount TuUamore, 
to JVliss Bcaujolis Campbell, niece to the 
l^uke ot Arg) Ic 

— William Clerk, Esq, of Gaupy, to 
Miss Adamson 

— Captain Alexander Renton Sharpe, 
R N , C B , to Miss Hay 
Irately, George Drummond, Esq , of 
Dumcryne, Dumbartonsliiri, to Aliss Al- 
frtda l^ouisa it Uan 

AIahcii 1 At Aberdeen, the Rev Pa¬ 
trick Cheyne, to ?Ii':s Fliza Annand 
2 At Edinburgh, Andrew I'yit, AI D , 
to AIjss Chailes 

9 JiieutLiidiitGrant, late 93d regiment, 
to AIiss Watson 

10 Lieutcnant-CoIoncl James John¬ 
stone Cochrane, ‘Id regiment of Guaids, 
to Miss Wiltshire 

17 At bt ViriLUit’s, liicut Cox, oftnc 
88d liight Dragoons, to Aliss AkigdaUne 
buthtrland 

*19. At Edinburgh, George Augustus 
Borthwick, AI D , to Aliss Kinnear 
— John Fraser, ]un , Esq, of Acbna- 
gaim, to Miss Mai ton 

20 The Hon* Edward Perceval, to his 
cousin Aliss Perceval 

— At Guernsey, Fitzhubert Alacqueen, 
Esq, to Alary Christina, relict ot Captain 
James Dalryraple 

21 The Rev John Geddes, Paisley, to 
Miss Thomson, Oatridge 

23 Lieutenant-Colonel A Alackiutosh, 
Hbn East India Company's Service, to 
Aliss Sheriff 

24 Alajor William Power, of his Ala- 
]esty’s 7 th Dragoon Guards, ^to Aliss Anne 
Horner, Edinburgh 

29. Gilbert Monro, Esq , ot Brighton, 
St Vincent, to Aliss Ludford 
— At Edinburgh,William Young, AI 
D, to Aliss White 

Arm I 4 At the Palace of Canino near 


Rome, T Wyse, Esq, Ireland, to Leti- 
tia, daughter ot Lucien Buonaparte 
5 The Earl of Dartmouth, to Lady 
Frances Charlotte Chetwynd Talbot 
— Ills Excellency Colonel Maxwell, 
C B , to Miss Douglas, Green Croft 
9 •William Mackenzie, Esq , W S, to 
Aliss Wauchope, Niddrie Marischall 
— Captain Francis Stuart, of the 
Royal North British Dragoons, to Aliss 
Jameson, Alloa 

14 The Rev William Pegus, to the 
Countess ot Lindsey 

16 Adam 1* erguson. Esq, late of 58th 
'regiment ot foot, to Mrs Margaret Stewart, 
^idow of George Lyon, Esq, of Bucklers- 
btny, London 

— At Borrowstounness, James Cowan, 
Esq , AI D , to Aliss Marg iret Todd 
31 Maxwell Gordon, Esq to Miss 
Jane Steuart, Stcuartliall 

23 At Cowdeuknows, Dr Niman Hill, 
Gretnoek, to IMiss Ramsay 

— The Right Hon Ileueage, Earl of 
Ayksford, to the Right Hon Lady Au¬ 
gusta hophid Grtville 

— Christopher Capel, Esq , of IVest- 
bury, to Aliss Foibes, Craigievar 

3i At Camphill, James Monteith, 
Esq , to Aliss Thomson 

35 At Everton, Liverpool the Rev 
Joseph Evans Beaumont, ot Haddington, 
to Aliss .Susannah Morton 

36 (loorge Macneal ot Ugadale, Esq, 
to Aliss Lonng 

— Sir "W illiam Dick, Bart, to Caro¬ 
line, rdict qf Licutcnant-Colonel Alex¬ 
ander Fraser, late of the 76th regiment 
ot foot * 

27 Tames Hay, Esq, of Scggicden, to 
AIiss Stewart, Urrard 

— The Rev Thomas Dimina, Queens- 
ftrry, to Aliss Lauia Grierson 

— Arthur Nieolson, Esq , of Lochend, 
to Aliss Tack • 

38. Dr George Afa^donald, to Miss 
Alargaret Crawfortl, Croiparty 

30 Tlie Rev James Traill, Hadding¬ 
ton, to Miss l^etch, Hawthornbank 
— The Rev Abraham Home, Green¬ 
law, to Miss Anderson 

— The Rev Charles Ritchie, Kirk¬ 
liston, to Aliss Reid, Uatho Bank 
— Joseph Pluhp Bartohm, Eoq, to 
Alt^s Johnston, liathrAk • 

• — At Scaiboiougli, Aichibald Gibson, 
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Esq.,, Edinburgh, to Mrs Macghie, wi¬ 
dow of the deceased Thomas Macghie 
30 James Marjonbanks, Esq , Cross¬ 
hall, to Miss Hunter, Glenormiston 
‘ — .Tames Ralston, Esq , of Towerhill, 
to Miss Lilias Smith, of Bankend 
— Peter Forbes, Esq , Lieutenant of 
the late 9<Sth regiment, to Miss Fhilp, 
Dolls • 

Lately, At Beer Regis, Mr Robert 
Shepherd, Methothst preacher, aged 86, 
to Miss Catherine SingUton, aged 27 
May 1 The Hon Charles Langdale, 
to Miss Maxwell, great-gtand-daughter 
of the Earl of Nithsdale 

2 At Edinburgh, Arthur Mower, Esq ^ 
M D, Cambridge, to Misbi Steuart 
— The Rev John Ramsay, Dukin- 
field, Cheshire, to Miss Lang, Linlith¬ 
gow 

4 William Murray, Esq, of'Rose- 
mount, banker in Tam, to Miss Esther 
Mackay, TorboU 

7 William Hepburn Gordon, Esq,.St 
Vincent, to Miss Maclcod 

8 Captain Frederick Maclean, of the 
Cth regiment, to Miss Amelia Harriet 
Benson 

— liioutenant Charles Douglas Clap- 
perton. Royal Marines, to Miss Johnston, 
Dalton Hook, Dumfnes-shirc 

10 Captain George Berkeley Maxwell, 
R N , to MibS Cltrk, Bownham House, 
Gloucestcrsliire 

— George Rankinc, E^sq, younger, 
Whitehill, to Miss Hutchinson, Kello- 
side 

12 James Eairhe, Esq * of Bcllfield 
and Holmts, Ayrshire, to Miss Fairlie 
15 H A Chermside, Esq, M D, 
loth Royal Hussars, to J\Iiss Williams 
18 Stewart Chisholm, Esq , surgeon, 
late of the Royal Artillery, to Miss Mac- 
Crae, Ardmtoul 

1‘) John Tidd Pratt, Esq , of the In¬ 
ner Temple, to Miss Campbell 
— Captain Frederick Fitzclarence, 
11th regiment, to Lady Augusta Boyle, 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Glasgow 

21 At Dunsc Manse, Lieut -Colonel 
.Tames Johnston, of the Portuguese ser¬ 
vice, and Major in the British service, to 
Miss Trotter 

—• John Andrew Ormiston, Esq; of 


Glenbumhall, to Miss Maijory Maxwell 
Thomson 

23 Patrick Robertson, Esq, of Trin- 
four, Perthshire, to Miss Eliza Walond. 

28 Thomas Boldock, Esq, to Miss 
Charlotte Ross 

— Captain Robson, of the 16th regi¬ 
ment, to Miss Knox 

29 Dr Hugh Caldwell, 91st regiment, 
to Miss Ncwbigging, Kilmarnock 

— Robert Douglas, Esq , ot hrathen- 
dry, to the Hon Mary Sydney Douglas* 

30 At Aberdeen, the Rev Wm Wil¬ 
kinson, to JMibS Margaret Amiand 

■— Captsin James Murray, of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s hliip Valorous, to Miss Tucker 

— At Harking, John Campbell, Esq, 
to Miss Shuttkworth 

JtiNjh 1 The Rev Charles Watson, 
Burntisland, to Miss Boog, Edinburgh 

— Donald Horne, Esq, W S, to Miss 
Tane Ogilvie, Chesters 

2 Sir Roger Gresley, Bart, to the 
Right Hon Lady Sophia Catherine Co¬ 
ventry 

— In Trinidad, Herbert Mackworth, 
Esq , to Miss Antlerson 

10 The Rev Hobtrt Smith of Dreg- 
horn, to Miss Moleson, Hreehin 

11 Dr William Cumin, physician, 
Glasgow, to Miss Ann .Tohnston Ker, 
Kerfiehl 

12 Robert Montgomery, Esq ,ofCraig- 
house, to Miss Hddanc 

It The I.ady Catherine Harris, |o 
Lieutenant-Colonel BlH, Deputy Quar- 
ter-Mastcr-General at the Cape of (xood 
Hope 

16 CiiJtain W E (IJrant, Military 
Secretary to the Forets, Borbadoes, to 
Miss Hanson 

18 Major Hugh Stewirt, 75th regi¬ 
ment, to Miss Aim M*Coll 

19 The Rev Benjamin Mai don, Glas¬ 
gow, to Miss Isabella Cairns, Peebles 

— Thomas Gifford, Esq , late of the 
Hon East India Company’s Service, "to 
Miss Scott 

— Alexander Allan Mackenzie, Hiltpn, 
to MiSs Downie 

— William Waring Hay, Esq , W S , 
to Miss Jane Frances Gregson of Black¬ 
burn 

2t At the Island of St Christopher’s, 
John Wilson, Esq Captain of his Ma- 
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jesty's Ship Salisbury, to Miss Caroline 
Constance Fahie 

26 At Montrose, Captain William 
Hunter, of the Hon East India Com¬ 
pany’s Naval Service, to Miss Knox 

28 At Bath, John Maxwell Logan, 
Esq , of Fingalton, Renfrew, to Mrs 
Cathcart, widow of the late Hugh Catli- 
cart. Esq 

Jui% 2 At Aladras,* Lieut-Colonel 
Marshall, to Miss Giscoigne 
. S Win Mncdowall, Esq , advocate, to 
Miss Elizabeth Christian i)undas 
— John Harding Walker, Esq , M D , 
lo Miss Duncan 

— Colonel Hugh Baillie, of Mortimer 
Street, (’avcndish Squire, TiOiidoii, to 
Miss Smith, Castlctoii Ilall, Tiancastcr 
— Spencer Btrceval, Esq, to Miss 
Anna h liza Macleod 

8 (teorge 1 aylor, Esq , of Dublin, to 
Miss Ihoinsoii, haiihv 

10 Tobii Kirkpatrick, Esq , advocate, 
to Miss (lias 

— lohn Sinclair, Esq , of Barroch, to 
Miss Margaret Lcirmonth 

12 Andrew Scott, Esq , of Larchgrove, 
to Miss Ccha King 

— At St Helena, (ifcorgt Watson, Esq , 
surgeon, to Miss O’Connor 

13 Carlyle Bell, Esq , W S, Edyi- 
burgh, to Miss Cunningham 

— Hugh Montgomery Campbell, Esq, 
to MijS Hale 

* 16 At Durliain, Robert Rattray, Esq, 
tv^s , to Miss Diguia 
— At Cannanore, Oapt W Hardy, 
of tile 7th rcgiincut, M N I, to Miss 
Hunter 

17 Ciptam Hyde Parker, ILN, to 
Miss Caroline Evan 

— James Playfair, Esq , merchant m 
Glasgow, to Miss Jane Spiers, Greenock 
22 Captain J Robertson, 14th regi¬ 
ment, to Miss Steele 

24 Alexander Paterson,Esq ,ofSmith- 
fifild, to Miss Agnes Wallace 

25 James Head, E‘^q, of the Hon 
East India Company’s Service, to Miss 
Cecilia Tandsay of Balcarras • 

27 Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T Noel 
Hill, Bart, K C B , to the Hon Anna 
Maria Shore 

SO Henry William Stephen, Esq, to 
Lady Frances Bentinck 


30 Taeutcnant-ColonelArchibaldWat- 
Bon, Bengal Taght Cavalry, to Miss Scott. 

— James Graham, Esq , of llichardby 
House, Cumberland, Captain in the ScqjSs 
Greys, to Miss Elizabeth Jane Saurin 

Auf.usi 1 In the Island of St Vin- 
cent| Pernbertbn Hobson, Esq, to Miss 
Margaretta Jane Carmichael 

•— The Hon Fdw.fl:d Ilcrvey Hawke, 
to Aliss Elizabi tb Ramsden, niece to the 
Marchioness of Hertfdrd 

2 Captain Spear, Royal Navy, to Miss 
Grant 

4 The Ri^bt Hon the Viscount Kel- 
buiiic, to Miss Hay IMackenvie 
, Capt J G f owtll, ot the Royals, to 
Miss Orinsby 

6 At Glasgow, M S Pinkerton, Esq, 
to Miss Lang 

8 Dr l.ushmgton, to Miss Carr 

— Vur Francis Sykes, Rart, to Miss 
VilUbois 

y Evan Baillie, Esq, jun , ot Doch- 
four, to Miss Charlotte Augusta Baillie 
Hamilton 

— Loul Charles Somerset, to Lady 
Mary Poulctt 

— William Stuart, Esq, M P, to Miss 
Pole 

10 Lieutenant-Colonel Charlcwood, of 
the (trenadier Guards, to Agnes Marga¬ 
retta I^ady Cainphcll, widow of Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir James Campbell 

11 (’aptain Gair of Fortrose, to Miss 
Barbara M'Ivcr 

13 ('aptam Arch Fullarton, late of 
the 38th icgiinent of foot, to Miss Janet 
Robertson 

— At Kilmarnock, Capt T^n White, 
of the 3d Ceylon regiment, to Miss Janet 
Begbie 

14 C Banncrman, Esq, of Kirkhill, 
to Miss Anne Banncrman 

15 The Rev David Wauebope, to 
Miss Anne Wauchope of Niddrw Mans- 
chal 

— T Buller, Esq, lo.thc Right Hon. 
Lady Agnes Percy 

— The Bapm Stanislaus Chandoir, of 
tlic Empire of Russia, to Miss Lucy 
Crichton 

— Taptsm Baird, 3d regiment of 
(lUards, to T.ady Anne Kennedy 

16 .James Auchinlei k Cheyne, Esq , of 
Oifendcan, W b , to Mt>s Margaret Blur. 
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16 .Alexander Robertson, Esq, W S , 
to Miss Katharine Alison 

17 Mr James Ballantyne, Whitehope, 
tqMiss Anne Henderson 

20 William Arro^, Esq , of Manches¬ 

ter, to Miss Isabella Joanna Gardiner, 
Edinburgh * 

— John Brown, Esq, of Netherwood, 
to Miss Anderson' 

—. Ihomas Alston, Esq, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss Thomson 
— P J Macdonald, Esq , apothecary 
to his Majesty’s Forces, to Miss Fhza 
Overton 

— R H Reardon, Esq , 66th foot, to 
Miss Cunningham , 

■— William II Kerr, Esq , accountant 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Ivory, Dundee 

21 Arthur Robertson, Esq , distiller, 
Ormiston, to Miss M'Robin 

27 At Glasgow, Lieut I Pollock, of 
the 5th regiment, to Miss Clclland 
■— At Seton House, Dr lohn Fletcher, 
Edinburgh, to Miss Agnes Seton 

— The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Kin tort, to Miss Louisa Hawkins 
— Sir DiviJ Erskiiit ot t’ambo, Bart, 
to Miss Williams 

SEPTEMBtR 1 Captain Tames Pater¬ 
son, to Miss Davie Erskmc 

— Henry Meredith Warter, Esq, of 
Sibberscript, Salop, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the celebrated Mr Mungo 
Park 

— Thom.is Dunraore, Esq, commis¬ 
sary-general, to Mrs Stirling, widow ot 
the late Robert Stirling, Esq 

6 The Rev Mr Anderson, minister ot 
Dunbarny* to IMiss Thomson 

7 At Vogrit, lohn Cockburn, Esq, to 
Miss Eliva Dewar 

8 John Campbell, Esq, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Miss Scarlett 

— At the Residency, Nagpoie, Capt 
H A Montgomerie, 27th regiment Ben¬ 
gal Native infancy, to Miss Duncan 
10 At Lcgliorn, the Hon Arthur Hill 
’Freior, to Mjss living 

12 Cohn Campbell, I5,sq, of Deme- 
rara, to Miss Rose 

15 William Stewart, Esq, Royal Ar¬ 
tillery, to Miss Rendyslie 

17 At Kilmarnock, James Finnic, 
Esq, of Lisbon, to Miss Mary Anne 
Brown • 

— Wni. Kiijght, Hi D, Professor of* 


Natural Philosophy in the Institution at 
Belfast, to Miss Glennie, Aberdeen 
18 Charles Doyle Straker, Esq, to 
Miss Catherine Cornelia Story 

21 In the British Chapel at Leghorn, 
Tohn Christie, Esq , of Hoddesdon, in the 
County of Hertford, to Miss Falconer 

— James H Markland, Esq, of the 
Inner Temple, to Miss Freeling 
Lately, Capt •George Dighy, 11 N, to 
IVIiss Walsh 

— The Rev Hector Allen, minister of 
Kincardine, Ross-shire, to AIiss Stewart 
OciOBnil Alfred Harvey, Esq, pt 
Bristol, to Miss Innes, Pitmedden * 

2 JVlajor Tames Hackett, of the Hon 
East India Company s Service, to Miss 
Gledsdole 

3 Henry Sibbaltl, Fsq , W S , to Miss 
Edmund 

1 Robert Renton, M D, to Miss 
Christina Adam 

6 John Hay, Fsq , younger of Smith- 
field and llaystoii, to Miss Amic Preston 
8 Alex M ickenzie. Esq at Kiniia- 
haiid, to Miss Mai don dd, Urray 

— Alexander Murchison, Fsq , M D, 
of Jamaica, to Miss Copland, Ahirdeen 
in Charlis Stuart, Esq , of Rothsay, 
to Miss I ioake of B irnes, Surrey 
^11 Duncan Campbell, Esq, Kilclio- 
man, to Miss M'Ntill 

15 r»iitaiii George Thomas Gordon, 
of the lion Eist India Company s light 
cavalry, upon the Bombay Est ihhshmcii t* 
to ftliss Margaret Catherine Macleod, 
Aberdeen 

16 Tohn Hyndman, Esq, aiUotate, to 
Miss JMacrai 

17 The Bev Dr Dewar, Glasgow, to 
jMiss Susan Place 

22 William Mercer, Esq, W S, to 
Miss Maxwell, P iislty 

2-5 Ciptim T Tliornton, half-pay 
78th rej-iiiunt, to Mns Helen Snnil 
21 W Robert Keith Douglas, Esq, 
M P, to JMiss Irving * 

— Edward Cromwell Dcsbrowe, Esq , 
to Miss Kennedy 

25 'William Ilerries Ker, Esq, to 
Miss Hepburn 

— Captain Donald, late Royal West 
India Rangers, to JHiss Jemima Baxter 
— At Edinburgh, William Johnston, 
Fsq , to Mrs Rcidic, widow of Dr Rcidie, 
pbysuian, Brechin 
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26 The Ilcv John Glcgg, Inveiber- 
VIC, to Miss Ann Scott, Bcuholm 

— At the British Ambassador’s, house 
in Brussels, Colonel Bcrington, to Airs 
Dickinson 

29 The Rev David Wilson, Stranraei, 
to Ali&s Stewart, CaiinsmorL 

30 At Arbroath, William Kidd, Esq , 
to Miss Ouchtt rlony 

— James Walker, Esq, of Dover, to 
Miss Grant 

•— Sir William Johnstone Hope, AI1*, 
to the Right Honourable Alarm, Countess 
qf Athlone 

Lately, William Fraser, Esq , of Ala- 
dras, to Airs Alary Turner 

Novi Mill II i Alexander Dudgeon, 
Esq, brewt'r, I^cith, to AIiss Bark, New¬ 
castle 

5 In Westphalia, his Serene High¬ 
ness the Duke Dc Croy, Prince ot the 
Empire, Peer of Franec, and Grandee ot 
Spain, to Aliss Alaria Dillon 

6 Major William Stcuart, Olst regi¬ 
ment, to AIiss Kennedy 

— Captain AU xander Goidon, R N , 
to AIiss Gordon ot Park 

12 The Rev John Eadie, minister of 
Dun, to AIiss Helen Siott ot Newton 

15 Lieutenant-Colonel Chisholm, R 
A , to AIiss Chisholm, Fasnakjle • 

— laeuti naiit-Colonel A Hofjg, of the 
Hon Fast India Company’s Service, to 
Dinwiddle 

•— Da\id S Napier, 1 sq , to AIiss 
Dixon, Kmghtswood 

16 George Russell, E'-q , younger of 
Ilayston, to AIiss Alary AV ilker, Collesic 

19 Tlie Rev Archibald Biucc, Stir¬ 
ling, to AIiss Banks, ot Craighead 

20 Captain John TIobbs, ot the Royal 
Engineers, to AIiss Alaitland ol baii- 
girth 

— Alexander Hutchi'.on, Fsq , of Pe¬ 
terhead, to AIiss Hutt bison 

r- Alark Sprot ot (iarnkirk. Esq , ad¬ 
vocate, to AIiss Ilarritt Hill 

22 AtTAibioath, Alexander Hutchin¬ 
son, Esq, of the Customs, to ^ AIiss 
Mudie 

— Alajor James Deiiniston Brown, of 
the Madras artillery, to AIiss Noble 

23 John Viscount Glcnorcliy, to AIiss 
Bailie of Jernswood 

96 Robert Bainc, Esq , Greenock, to 


Airs Aloms, widow of the late Hugh 
Aloms, Esq, Glasgow. 

26 Audi ew bims. Esq, Lieutenant 
R N, to AIiss Alary Anne Torry, Pete&< 
head 

27 John Eaton, jun , Esq , banker, 
Shrewsbury, to* AIiss Alary ]M‘Lean 

29 The Earl ot Wilton, to Lady Alary 
Stanley 

10 The Rev George Dickson, North 
Sunderland, to AIiss Stark 

Diei-MBER 1 John Staig, Esq, of 
Dumfries, to JMrs Salkeld, Carlisle 

3 Air A Henderson, bookseller, Glas¬ 
gow, to AIiss Hutcheson 

4 Edward Stanley, Esq , of Ponsonby 
Hall, Cumberland, to Miss Alary Dou- 
glas 

10 Henry Salmon, Esq , banker, Fal¬ 
kirk, |o AIiss Christiana Morgan, Kirk¬ 
caldy 

— Capt Tames Arthur Aluiray, R N , 
to Miss Harriet Cuupland 

— Col Sir Henry llardiugc, K C B , 
to Lady Emily James, widow of the late 
J James, Esq 

— The Rev James Brown, Kilrenny, 
to AIiss Ann Ranken 

14 David Scott, Esq , W S , to Miss 
Theodosia Anderson 

17 Captain James Pearson, of the 
Fast India Company’s service, to AIiss 
Agues Ru liardson, 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev Patrick For¬ 
bes, D D , to AIiss Alary Glennie 
— At Peteilie id, William Bruce, Esq , 
surgeon, R N , to AIiss Jane Hutchison 
— At Ljndhurst, the Ri^sv C W 
Wodehouse, to liddy Jane Hay, sister to 
the F.irl ot Errol 

18 At Eling, Hants, Captain Aitcbi- 
son, 11 N , to Miss Aliinro 

“ At Parklei, Robert Welsh, Fsq, 
writer, Fdinbuigb, to AIiss Alary Alay 
— Till Rev Alexander W oou, minis¬ 
ter of HOscmarkic^ to AIiss Agnes Wal¬ 
ker, Aluirhoustlaw 

2U At hulkamstcad, Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel Sir Henry Watson, C T S , to AIiss 
Anna Rosetta Thoyts 
23 Rome, Capt Robert Manners 
Lockwood, to the Right Hon Lady Julia 
Gore 

-r John Lucius Charles Van Bacrle, 
Esq , to AIiss Caroline Hislop 
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28 At Glasgow, Wm, Colquhoun 
Stirling, Esq, of Law, to Miss Helen 
Calder 

29 At London, A R Irvinfe, Esq, to 
Miss Margaret Jarquharson 

Lately, at Glynet, near Ltwcs, a man 
of the name of Taylor, upwards 6f 70 
years of age, to a woman between 80 and 
90 years old • The happy couple were 
attended to church by a mule and female 
fhtnd about their own age The united 
ages of the four amounted to upwards of 
300 years 

•— Mr George Clerk, bookseller, Aber¬ 
deen, to Miss Ilelcn Thomson, Dundas 
Street, Edinburgh 

DEATHS 

Jamtar\ 1 At Pittenwccm, Robert 
Edie, Esq , late paymaster of the 9-d bat¬ 
talion 63(1 regiment 

•— At Sanquhar, in the 8Sth year of 
her age, Mrs Nicholas Murray, relict of 
Mr James Ijcslie 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine Ran- 
nie, wife of John Swinton, Esq, of 
Broodmeadows 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Willum White, 
Solicitor, Supreme Courts 

2 At Edinburgh, in the 87th year of 
her age. Miss Gnzel Gray, second flaugh- 
ter of the late William Gray, Esq, of 
Newholm 

— At Montrose, in the 76th year of 
her age, Mrs Miry Gairdncr, relict of 
William Douglas, E-q, merchant, Leith 

— In Rose Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Alex Wallace, in the 80th year of his 
age 

— At Hamburgh, Mrs Ross, widow of 
Dr Cohn Ross 

— At Castle Howard, William Par¬ 
nell, Esq , ]M P 

3 At Bath, General Wm Monro, of 
Ansham House 

— At Glasgoiv, John Falconer, Esq, 
late merchant in Hamburgh 

— In Hanover Street, Edinburgh, Dr 
Peter Fair, of the Hon Ecst India Com¬ 
pany's Serviu 

— At Sundrum, John Hamilton, Esq , 
of Sundrum, in the 82d year of ms 
age 

•— At Cray ford, Kent, Wm Thomson, 
M D, aged 42 ‘ 

— At Madras, Jarues Chalmers, Esq , 


of the Hon East India Company’s Ser¬ 
vice, and civil surgeon at Falam cattail 

4 At Bath, Mrs Maria Maxwell, wi¬ 
dow of Adam Gordon, Esq , formerly 
Collector of the Customs, Portpatrick 

5 At Madras, Miss B Hunter, daugh¬ 
ter of the Lite Mr James Hunter, mer¬ 
chant, Edinburgh 

6 At his house, Pimlico, the Rev 
David Love, aged 85 

— At Naples, after a long illness, Mrs 
Tohn Cumming, eldest daughter of Wfl- 
ham Magee, Esq , of Belfast 

7 At Limerick, in consequence of her 
head-dress taking fire from a candle winch 
slie held m her hand, the widow of Dr 
Kelly 

— At Ayr, Robert Davidson, Esq , of 
Drumlay 

8 At Guynd, aged 77, Ann Ochter- 
lony, relict of the deceased William 
Milne, Esq , late of f ullarton and Bon¬ 
ny ton 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Boston, 
relict of the late Rev Robert Paterson, 
Biggar 

— At Bath, Captain Robert Cuthbert, 
RN 

— At London, Licutcnant-Colonel 
Jolm llandficld, of the royal engineers 

j— At Clerk’s Bridge, Cork, Mrs Mary 
bhinnick, aged 104 years 

— At Imnenburgh, Nova Scotia, at 
the age of 72, Miss Cheyne, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Charles Cheyne, Esq , former’y 
merchant in Edinburgh 

11 At Thurso, Alexander Sutherland 
of Wester 

12 At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Meggct, 
late Lieutenant of the 4th, or King’s 
Own 

— At his house in Brompton Grove, 
at an advanced age. Sir John Maepher- 
son, Bart 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Dick, 
w’nter 

— James Topping, E'^q , of Whatcroft 
Hall, m the county of Chester • 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs William Ranilie, 
aged 90 

— At Inverness, Miss Margaret War- 
rand, daughter of the late Robert War- 
rand, Esq 

13 In Ins 11th year, George, son of 
Mr G Asten, farmer, of Martleshara, 
near Ipswich He was the youngest of 
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twenty-eigbt children by the same pa-* 
^ents, and it is a remarkable coincidence, 
that the youngest daughter died last year 
on the same day of the same month, and 
at the same hour 

— General Gwynn, Colonel of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, and Governor 
of Sheerness 

— At Dundonald Manse, Mrs McLeod, 
wife oi the Reverend Dr McLeod, minis¬ 
ter of the parish 

14 At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tliomas IIill, of the Bengal Artillery 

■— At Bcllshill, the Reverend John 
Blown, minister of the Relief Congrega¬ 
tion in Falkirk, in the 41st year of his 
ministry 

— In Dublin, A A Hely Hutchinson, 
youngest son of the Honourable A A 
Hely Hutchinson 

— At Boulogne, Lady Ann Digby, 
sister to the Earl of Cassilis 

— At Craigflower, Mrs Isabella Col¬ 
ville of Ochiltree, relict of James Wed- 
derburn Colville, Esq 

— At Leghorn, Gtorge Oswald Sym, 
in the 29th year of his age 

15 At London, Lewis Fraser, Esq , 
youngest son of the late Simon Fraser, 
Ksq , of Ford, W S 

» — At Hamilton, the Rev Dr Alexan-* 
der Hutchison 

16 At Tullymct House, Dr William 
Dick, of Tuliyuiet 

\7 At Trinthinopoly,William Camp¬ 
bell Scott, Esq , of the honourable East 
India Company’s service 

18 At West Grmge, near Edinburgh, 
Charlotte, only surviving daughter of 
David Millar, Esq , ol Ballumbie • 

— At Dublin, Lady Castlecoote 

— At the Manse of Abercorn, JMrs 
Meikle]ohn, senior 

19 At Hamburgh, Mrs Klopstock,wi¬ 
dow of the illustrious author of the Mes¬ 
siah, in the 74th year of her agt 

~ At Fareham, aged 89, Joseph Gil¬ 
bert, Esq ,.wbo, in the year 1772, accom¬ 
panied Captain Cook in his second voyage 
round the world . 

— At Hashng House, Buxton, John 
Gillies, Esq 

20 At Davis’s Cove, Jamaica, Richard 
Dickson, Esq 

21. At Newtonstewart, William Dill, 
senior. Esq, writer 


21. At Bellencay, in the county ofEs- 
sex, Mrs Douglas, alter a very bngenng 
and painful illness 

■— At his house, St .John's Hill, Mr* 
William Bruce,late banker in Edinburgh. 

■— At Edinbuygh, Mr Pietro Lottini 

22 *At Aberdeen, aged 68, Wilbam 
Copland, Esq, Advocate 

— At Edinburgh, aged 85, Mr John 
Ferguson, late merchant. Dalkeith 
— In Bath, Mrs Wilson, rebet of 
George Wilson, Esq 

— At Banft^ at a very advanced age, 
John Russell, Esq , of Balmade 
"—At Hooley House, Surrey, Thomas 
Byron, late Lieutenant-Colonel in the 3d 
regiment of Guards 

23 At Portsmouth, suddenly. Sir 
George Campbell, G C B, Admiral of 
that poit 

24 At Grangemouth, Air John Lorn, 
ship-owner 

— At Arbroath, Mr David Kirkland, 
Rector of the Grammar School oi that 
place, in the 83d year of liis age 

— At Aberdeen, John Urquhart, Esq , 
of Craigston 

— At Fort Augustus, Arthur Buchan¬ 
an, Esq , Barrack-inastcr of that place. 

25 At Watterstein, Mrs Betliune, wi¬ 
dow of the late Reverend Wm Bethune, 
minister of Dunnish, Isle of Skye 

— At Warncston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
.Tames Bose, Fsq Deputc-Clcrkof Session 

26 Mrs Stipriens, mother of Miss Ste¬ 
phens, of Covent Garden Theatre 

— At CarliJc, aged 40, David Carrick, 
lumor, only son and partner o^D Car¬ 
rick, Esq , banker in that city 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Eli/abcth Bell, 
wife of Nicol Milne, Fsq, of Faldonside 
— At Clareinont Park, 1 shcr. Colonel 
the Baron dc Haidenbrock, Fquerryto 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold 

28 At Campbclton, Captain l3onald 
Campbell, Paymaster Argyllshire niilitia 

29 At Edmburgl*, Miss Jane Myrtle 
— At Cheltenhim, Patrick Maitland, 

Esq , late of Calcutta 
— At Glasgow, James Marquis, Esq, 
late merchant there 

— In Morton Street, Leith, Mr John 
Anderson, shipmaster 

30 , Mrs Brand, wile of James Brand, 

Esq, Cashier of the Banking Company 
Abirdcen • 
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3l At the Manse of Kiltaxlity, the Re- 
▼erend Ranald Bam, D D, iniiiibter of 
that parish 

Lately, The Countess Doviagci of Lin¬ 
coln 

— The Countess of Clermont 

•— The Right Honourable Ardiiibald 
Colquhoun, Lord Clerk Register of bcot- 
land 

Febbuary 1 At Pantnurc House, Ca- 
nongate, Mrs Afargartt Geddes, wife of 
Air John Geddes 

2 AtGreenock, Mr William Cameron, 
surgeon 

— At the Alanse of bni/art, Mrs Mary 
M'Leod, spouse of the minister of tlwt 
parish 

3 In the Island of St Lucie, John 
McCall, Esq , of Cocoa Nut Point 

— At London, John Dumnorc^apier, 
Esq of Balkillrain, Stirlingshire 

— At the Alanse of (iifford. East Lo¬ 
thian, the Reverend James Innes, in the 
88th year of his age, and Gist of his mi¬ 
nistry 

— At London, Mrs Millar, wife of 
Wilham Alillar, Esq , of btar, Fifeshire 

~ The Princess Carohne of Bavaria 

—• At Edinburgh, in the 02d year of 
her age. Airs Margaret Alary Nimmo, 
relict of the Reverend John Gibson 

4 At their house, near Pinkie, Miss 
Jean, and, on the 28th, AIiss Ann, her 
sister, daughters of the deceased Air Fran¬ 
cis Main 

5 At Kinell House, Perthshire, the 
Right Hon I^ady Ann Place, daughter 
of the late Earl of Aberdeen, and wife of 
Edward Place, Esq, of Skelton Grange, 
Yorkshire 

— At Aluirton, Miss Louisa Watson, 
daughter of James Watson, Esq 

— At Grange Toll, near Edinburgh, 
withip a few weeks of 100 years old, Dun¬ 
can Cummin, superahiiuatcd officer of 
Excise, grandson o^CIeorge Giant, Esq , 
of Tullochgorum 

— At Leith, Airs Jane Stewart,wife of 
Mr Robert Liddell 

6 At Lanark, Bailie Alexander Blair, 
merchant, in the SGth year of his age 

— At Sandygate, near Alid-Calder, 
Adam Turnbull, Esq , AI D 

— At Hingolce, Lieutenant Thomas 
Fleming, Adjutant Ist battalion Bcrar re¬ 
gular infantry ' * 


6 At Dalvey, Alexander Macleod, 
Esq, of Dalvey. 

— At Edinburgh, John Stenhouse, 
Esq , writer to the signet 
— At Tranent, Mr Andrew Blair, corn- 
merchant, in the 72d year of his age 
— At Logiegrcen, Charles Steuart, 
Esq , writer to the Signet 

— At Rockdale Cottage, near Perth, 
Mr William Rfaind, factor to the Right 
Honourable I^ord Gray, Kinfauns Castle 
■— Near Falmouth, Jamaica, James 
Fraser, son of Mr Fraser, St James's 
Square, Edinburgh 

7 At Quebec, Mrs Kerr, wife of Janies 
Kerr, Esq , Judge of the Court of King's 
Bench, Vice Admiralty, &c, Provmce of 
Lower Canada 

— At Colombo, Alexander Cadell, Esq, 
Paymaster-General at Ceylon 
— At Konnigalc, Ceylon, of the jun¬ 
gle fever. Captain Alexander Alacbean, 
of the 2d Ceylon regiment 

— At Stirling, Mrs Alexander Mur¬ 
ray, in her 81st year 

8 At Greenock, John Laird, Esq, in 
the Toth year of his age 

9 At Stewartficld, Cornehus Elliot, 
Esq of Woolhc 

— In London, the Reverend Dr Nicol, 
minister of the Scotch Church, Swallow 
Street 

— At Blackford, AIiss Jane Trotter of 
Alortonhall 

10 Maior James T Cowper, of the 
royal artillery 

— In attack, at night, on the British 
camp at Zoor, on the coast of Arabia, 
whilst gallantly defending himself against 
seven men m front of the hnes, and after 
receiving thirty-five wounds. Captain 
Charles Parr, of the Bombay European 
regiment of infantry 
~ At Dr Langworthy’s Asylum, Kings- 
down House, Box, in Somersetshire, John 
Randall, aged 104 years, upwards of 69 
of which he had been a patient in that 
institution, enjoying good bodily health, 
and. working regularly in the garden, un¬ 
til a few weeks prior to his death , 
— At Edinburgh, Mary Crichton 
Kyle, wife of Hugh Watson, W S 
— At Govan, Mrs Pollock, aged 9 5, 
mother of the late Rev Dr Pollock 

11 At Edinburgh, the Right Honour¬ 
able Lady Abercroraby. 

11 
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11 At Richmond, aged 90, Dr Adam 
Walker, the celebrated Lecturer on Ex¬ 
perimental Philosophy 

12 At Iiivtrco, Captain Donald Mac¬ 
donald 

11 At Libbon, Mr George Ainslie, As¬ 
sistant Cominissary-Gcncral 
— At liondon, Frcdi ritk, the youngest 
son of Sir (leorgc Clerk 

li At Hamilton, Mrs^unie, wife of 
Josepli Hume, M D 

v *—• In the parish of Blantjre, Wm 

Coots, of Woodliousc, Esq, in the 8Jd 
yjfar of his age 

- — At Edinburgh, John Campbell, 

Esq, Ktceiver-Creneral of las Majesty’s 
Customs for Scotland 

* — At Uilleailen, in Leicestershire, 

Hugh Phipps, aged 10J years 
— At Aberdeen, Gtorge (jordon. Esq , 
of bpen/iedile, Sutlieilaiidshire 

— At Dalrcoch, the Reverend Janies 
Claik, about the 60 th year of his age, 
and the 2Gth of his ministry 

15 At Caleutta, of the cholera morbus, 
in the honourable East India Company s 
civil service, Edward, youngest son of 
the late Gtorge Millctt, Esq, East India 
Director 

— At Milnficld, near Colinsburgh, 
•Thomas Fowlis, Esq , aged 82 • 

T6 At Raltarry, Mrs Irving, wife of 
I leutcnant-Colonel George Irvinjf 
— At Edinburgh, Lady Dairymplc 
1%, younger of Park Place 
— At London, aged 71, the Reverend 
Joseph Renson, formerly of bt Edmund 
Hall, Oxford 

— At Rromptoii, at the extreme age 
of 101, ]\Ir John Ilouard, carp^mter 
This venerable man workt d 60 yeais in 
the eiuployiiunt of the Eirl of Carlisle, 
and daily walked to his labour, a distance 
of three miles, till he was 96, and was 
generally the first on the spot 

17 At Zoare, m Arabia, w hilc on duty 
with* the 2d rtginicnt, Lieutenant Jaircs 
Paoli Boswell, of the Honourable Fast In¬ 
dia Caimpany’s 10th regiment of native 
infantry, second son of William Bosvftll, 
Esq f Advocate 

— At Nether Currie, in the parish of 
Currie, where he was born, and spent 
most of his days, John Dawson, gardener, 
aged 100 years, all but a few weeks, be¬ 
ing born 14th March 1721, 

A OL. XlV. PART 11. 


18 At Mapse of Dyce, the Reverend 
Mr William Wilson, minister of tiiat pa¬ 
rish. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Fcnier, eldest* 
daughter of the late Archibald Ferncr, 
Esq , W S , Edinburgh 

20 In London, Lieutenant-General 
William Popham, many .years in tlie East 
India Company's service 

— At Rath, 'I’homas l^Iacdonald, Esq , 
formerly of Hind .Street, London 

— At her house, in the Sdioolhill, 
Aberdeen, the. Dowager Mrs Russel of 
]\Ioncoftcr 

21 At Sidmouth, Captain Andrew 
I%.jt(h 

22 At Maxwelltown, Mrs Margaret 
Wood, rehet of Mr Robert Richardson, 
late farmer in the iVloss bide of Dumfries, 
aged 81* 

21 At bimons Square, Ftluiburgli, 
Mr John Brown, genealogist to the King 
— In George Square, h dinburgh, Mrs 
bmall 

— At Perth, Mr George Clark,writer, 
in the 42(1 yt ii of Ins age 

— At llockiiigliam, county of Boscom- 
moTi, 111 the 8Htli year of his age, the 
right honemrablc Colonel King, of Balli- 
II i, biotbcr of Fdward, Farl of Kingston, 
and uncle of the present Farl, of Vi‘-count 
Lorton, Lord Howtli, &c His charitable 
donations in the town of Balliant alone, 
for many years, and at the penoel of bis 
lamented death, amounted to L 2000 a- 
year 

—■ At AbenVtn, Mis Blackic, wife of 
Alexander Blaekie, J'lsq , banker^ 

84 At 1 '01 res, in the 27tli year of her 
ag(, Airs Fli/abeth ATsedonald, wife of 
John Lillie, Fsq , tneiehant tlure 
— At the Royal Arsdial, Woolwich, 
Lieutenant-Gem ral (teorge Rochefort, 
Chief Firc-M aster to the Itoval Labora- 
toi y, m the 8 Id year of his age • 

— At Rladcin, 'Iliomai Litt, Esq, of 
Glasgow * 

26 At Auchmdinny, Mrs Crawford of 
Overton, tin L^y of Captain James 
Coutts Crawford, R N 
— At I^nan, after a short illness, Mr 
Robert Hdddlestone, many years school¬ 
master and session-elc^rk of that parish 
— At Glasgow, Christian, agid 16 
months, and Jean, aged tifree years and 
two* months, and or*the 27th, John, 
z 
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agcA five years and three months, chil¬ 
dren of Mr John Speirs, merchant, Glas« 

gow * 

27. At Glasgow, Miss Col^uhoun, of 
Garscadden 

— At JVIarkmch, Fi^eshire, Mr Mal¬ 
colm Ciray, (late oi the 22d regilnent,) 
m his 8 Ith year, one of the followers of 
the immortal Wolfe 

— At London, Viscount Chetwynd, 
aged 81 

— At Tunbridge Wells, the Right 
Honourable Theodosia, Jlowager Lady 
Monson, in the 86th year of her age ^ 
— Of apoplexy, the Elector of Iles'-e 
There being no longer any German Em¬ 
pire, the title of Elector falls to the 
ground 

— At Kingston, Jamaica, Willum 
Gardner, Esq , aged 79 ^ 

— At Paisley, George Hogg, Esq, 
merchant, Antigua 

— Mr Robert Callender, accountant in 
Edinburgh 

— Killed in a duel with Mr Christie, 
Mr John Scott, editor of the London 
Magazine 

28 At Bellabeg, 3Trs Stuart, daughter 
of James Gordon, Esq , late of Croughly 
— At Edinburgh, in the 12th year of 
his age. Hay Campbell Tait, son of Cran¬ 
ford Tait, of Harviestoun, Esq ,W S 
Irately, At Stenhouse, Margaret Clark, 
in the 108th year of her age 

— At bis seat in the county of Ros¬ 
common, Arthur French, Esq , M P 
— John Cranmer,ot Mpeh Park Street, 
Covent^, aged 107 
— Iifonc of Dovy’s alms-houses, Exe¬ 
ter, Mary Heath, aged 100 years, '•ix 
months after the death of her sister, Eli- 
siabeth Heath, in the same house, at the 
age of 103 years 

— At Pans, aged 60, M Manctn, Ex- 
Conw:ntionalist, who .voted lor the im¬ 
prisonment of Louis XVI 
— In An^cfica, whitlier he proceeded 
about two years ago, Abraham Thornton, 
whose trial for the murder of Mary Ash¬ 
ford, and the singular circumstances an- 
sing from the appeal of murtlyr, are well 
known to our readers • 

— At I.ondon, the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Malmesbury, in the 75th 
year of hts age * 

«— At Exeter, ^orge Gifford, Eaq, 


eldest brotlier of his Majesty's Attorney- 
General 

28 At Cowbndge, Glamorganshire, aged 
37, Alexander Jaffray, Esq, ot Kmgs- 
wells, Aberdeen 

— At his house at Charlton, Thomas 
Longlands, Esq , in his 79 th year 
— At Bombay, Colonel John Griffith, 
Commandant ot the 2d battalion of artil¬ 
lery at that P/csidency 

— Thomas Tones, Esq , of IJandysiho 
Hall, near Llangollen, Denbighshire Mr 
Jo.ies was a great admirer of the arts, and' 
some of the most eminent artists of the 
day always met with a hearty welcome at, 
Llandysilio Hall, whenever they visited 
the romantic vale of LlanguUcn 
— At Guntoor, m the East Indies, 
William Adamson, Esq, of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, Madras 

— At Pans, Mr Naldi of the Italian 
Theatre Royal 

— At his house, near Edinburgh, the 
celebrated Ilenn m Boa/, in the 84th year 
of his age Mr Boa?, by universal con¬ 
sent, had long worn the chief laurels of 
legcidcmam, being at once the most ex¬ 
pel t, most various, and most graceful in 
the perfonnanee of his tricks 

Maucii 2 At Florence, Win Roberf 
^Broughton, Esq, Post Captain in dl^ 
royal navy, and Colonel ot marines • 

— @n 1113 passage home, m the 27th 
year of his age, tames Carnegy, Esq , 
late merchant in Malacca, and third^on 
of the late Patrick Carnegy, Esq, of 
Lower 

— At Kmdy, in the island of Ceylon, 
Ensign Archibald JMontgomcric, of the 
45tU regiment of foot 

3 Drowned in the ship Guadaloupe, 
on his passage from Jamaica, Fnsign 
Alexander Amsinck, 92d regiment, or 
Gordon Highlanders, in the 19th year of 
his age 

— At Moor Park, Richard Alexander 
Oswald, Esq , aged 36 • 

— At Madeira, Captain Jojin Murray, 
RN, second son of the late William 
Murray, Esq , of Pohnaise 

— At Glasgow, aged 58, James Watf, 

MD 

— At Montrose, Mrs Major Gardyne 

4 At Linlithgow, Mary Martin, rebel 
of Alexander Jamieson, m the 99di year 
of her age 
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4 At Edinburgh, David Fnngle, son 
of the late James Pnngle, Esq, Lam- 
pikewells. 

— At Coldrain, Robert Greig, Esq , of 
Coldrain • 

5 At his house, Broughton Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Good&ir 

At Bcllfield, in the 86th year of 
his age, Mr Tames Stalkei^ long a teacher 
of Enghsli in the city of Edinburgh 

6 At Crossmount, Mrs Janet Butter, 
spbuse of Captain John Campbell of Bore- 

^ land 

, 7 Mrs Euphemia Clerk, rdict of the 
^ late Thomas Dallas, Esq, surgeon m 
Musselburgh 

— At Monaghan, the Reverend Mat¬ 
thew Trumblc, for above TO years Pres¬ 
byterian minister of that congregation 

—At Haddington, Mrs William Vcittli, 
in the 87th year of her age 

At Moffat, Mrs Alison Tod, relict 
of the deceased William Ewart, Esq, of 
Aldershaw 

8 At Camlarg T^odge, Ayrshire, Da¬ 
vid Woodburn, Esq 

9 At Ins scat at Ham House, near 
Richmond, the right honourable Wilbra- 
ham Tollemache,Earlof Dysart, Viscount 
Huntingtowcr, &c 

• — At Fans, Major-General Randolph 

'Mkriott 

•— At Far, invemess-shire,* James 
M'Intosh, Esq, of Far, in the 89th year 
0 %his age 

— John Hillman, Fsq , of liCitrim, m 
the county of Londonderry, at the age of 
115 years 

10 At Orleans, Captain Coll Mac- 
dougall, 1 ite of the 42d regiment • 

11 Mrs Jatut Macdonald, widow of 
the late Captain John Murchison, of tlic 
North Carolina Highlanders 

— At Madras, of the cholera morbus, 
Mr Robert Stevenson, a native of Kil¬ 
marnock Mr Stevenson was resident at 
Mahilla when the late shocking massacre 
took place, <ind escaped the poniard of 
the assassin only by flying to a convent. 

— At his house, Maiuhester Sqhare, 
‘London, Robert Dalryinple, Esq 

12 At London, the Countess Dowager 
of Essex, in her 87th year 

— At Spring Garden, Alien Sophia 
Baird, youngest daughter of Sir James 
G Baird, of baughtonhall, Bart 


12. In Frederick Street, Edmbiuq?h, 
Agnes, only daughter of the late Dr 
Alexander ^Murray, Professor of Oriental 
Tiangiiagcs* m the University of Edm-^ 
burgli 

— ^t Banff, the Reverend A Gordon, 
in tlie 63d year of his age 

13 Tohn Hunter, Esq, Vice-Admiral 
of the Red, in the 83d year of his age 

— Miss Anne Crgraond Boswell, 
youngest daughter of the late Dr Bos¬ 
well, physician in Edinburgh 

— At EdinbMrgh, Mrs Christian Baird, 
relict of Mr George Callender, surveyor 

14 At Johnshaven, Mrs IsabellaMunc, 
iH her 91st year 

— At Gilmore Hill, Robert Bogle, 
Esq 

— At Earlstoun, Mrs Johnston,widow 
of the Reverend Laurence Johnston 

— At Edinburgh, the Honourable Ma¬ 
ry Duncan, youngest daughter of Vis¬ 
count Dune in 

16 At Belmont Place, Kelso, John 
Broomfield, Esq , of Belmont Farm, Ber¬ 
wickshire 

— At Stratford Place, London, Licu- 
tcnant-Coloncl P Douglas, late of the 
Honourable Fast India Company’s ser¬ 
vice on the Beng il Establishment 

17 At Elm House, Haddington, of 
apoplexy, James Cockburn, Esq, in his 
6Hth year 

— At Wynherg, Cape of Good Hope, 
Colonel Tohn Griham of Fintry, late of 
the Cape regiment, Commandant of Si¬ 
mon's Town • 

— At BouIognc-sur-Mcr,, Duncan 
Monro, Esq, of Culcairn 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Charters 
Hardie, second daughter of the late Dr 
Hardie, minister of Ashkirk 

— George Tate, Admiral in the Rus¬ 
sian service. Senator, and Knight of St 
Alexander Nevskoy, &c &.c in th*e 70tli 
year of his age , 

— At Pans, thaf distinguished orna¬ 
ment of French literature, M de Fon- 
tanes He was horn at Isiort, 1761 

18 At Meiklcwood, Mrs Graham of 

, late upholsterer 

ID Edinburgh 

— At Quebec, Bcn]amm Joseph Fio- 
bishcr. Esq , Provincial Lieutenant, and 
ilHd-de-Camp to his^xcellcncy the Earl 


Meiklewood 
— Mr^Andrew Launc 
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of Dalliousie, Governor-Geperal of the 
Canadas 

l‘» At Chownnghec, in India, Lieu- 
'-‘cnant-Colond Archibald Campbell of 
the 26th regiment of native infantry 

— At tidmburgh, Mr Peter ^loss, 
writer 

— At Tingwiek, in Shetland, Tames 
Chiynt, Ehq 

—■ At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Gray 
frloftg, wife of Mr John Gloag, late mer¬ 
chant, Edinburgh 

20 At Torbrtek, Alexander Fraser, 
r.sq 

— At Ltith Links, Mr Robert Dud¬ 
geon, inei chant ** 

— Colonel Sandicnun of Denfield, near 
Arbroath 

— At Haddington, Tueutenant John 
Henning, Adjutant of the East liOthiau 
yeomanry civalry 

— At Wigton, Cumberland, Sarah 
Tohiistoiu, at the advanttd age of 110 
slit was a native ol Scotland 

21 In Portman PI ice, London, ISIi- 
ch id Bryan, Esq , author of the Biogra¬ 
phical and Critic il Dictionary of Painters 
and Eiigravtrs 

21 At South Shidds, Mrs Hannah 
Marshall, agtd 101 

— At Edinbuigh, Miss Isabella Web¬ 
ster, third daughter of the late Reverend 
John Webster 

2J' At Shrub Place, Edinburgh, Miss 
Janet Wood 

— At Cairmc, h ifcshire, Mrs Dalyell, 
of Iingo 

25 At,London, Mis Wyhc, mother of 
Dr M'ylie, of the M ulras artillery 

— At Paisley, the Reverend Dr John 
I’lndl ly, of the High Clmrdi, Paisley, in 
the tlst year of his ministry 

— At Stephen’s Green, Dublin, IMrs 
Plunki it, wife of the Right Honourable 
W C 'Plunkett 

— At Johnstqnbank, near Ecclefeeliait, 
Mrs Sunderland * 

— At ICdinburgh, James Bonar, Esq, 
Solicitor of Excise 

26 At Raiiby Hall, near Retford, Ge¬ 
neral Crawford, by whose death tin l)ow- 
ngei DuchcbS of Newcastle becomes again 
a widow 

— At Merstham House, Surrey, the 
Right Hou»urable Lady Ann Simpson, 


relict of John Simpson, Esq., of Bradley 
Hall, Durham 

27 At Cratthousc, Alexander Brown, 
Esq , of Diumsliangan, aged 58 

■r— At Woohvuh, Davidona Frances 
Stuart, youngi st daughter of JVIajor John 
Sutlierland Sinclair, royal artillery 
— At Edinburgh, Lieutcnaut-Colonel 
Thomas Inglis ^ 

— At his house, in Craig’s Close, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mr David Willison, printer 
— At Edinburgh, Mr William MoS- 
son, writer 

— At Montrose, Mrs Catherine Jea;i 
IVail, spouse of Alexander Airtli, Esq , 
of Craigs 

2S At London, Miss Beatson of Pit- 
teddie 

— At Meadow Place, Edinhuigh, 
Lieutenant Donald Grant, of the Iiiver- 
ness-slure militia 

— At Slateford, Mrs Janet Cox, wife 
of the Ueverend Dr Bilfrage 

— At Glasgow, JMrs .lane Melville, 
opou'iL of .1 lines Syra, Esq 

— At Whitburn Inn, Bcrwiekslnre, 
aftei a few hours’ illness, Samuel Auelcr- 
sem, I'sq , of Bowthester and IMorcdun, 
b inker m I'.dinburgb 

2‘» At Ihinpooie, in India, Colonel 
ilexaiidir JR'Leod, C B eomniandiiig 
his Majesty s 3‘)ih reginunt 

— Ilf the G6th year of his age, after a 
lingering illness, Wm Allan, Esq, qf 
Ncwlanels e 

10 At Edinlmigh, Mrs Joanna Prin¬ 
gle, ridiet of Alexandei Hay, Esq , late 
ol IVIordiugton 

31 A11 .oansiele, Andrew Stein, Esij 
— Suddenly, at her residence in Strat- 
forel Place', I onelon, Mrs Flliston, the 
wife of Mr Elliston, lessc c of Drury-laiic 
Theatre 

— At his house in Pall Mall, London, 
HI the 82el year of liis age. Sir Thomas 
Cliailes Bunbury, Bart 

A util 1 At St Ann’s .lamaica, Tho¬ 
mas, younger sou of JMr W'lUum Atm- 
strong, Edinburgh 

—“At Elchiporc, in India, Mrs Ogil- 
vie, wife of*Captain Duncan Ogilvie, 2d 
regiment Mailras native infantry, and 
daughter of the Reverend Dr Duncan, 
Rathur 

— At Bnghton, Sir Charles Edmon- 
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t>ione of Duntrcath, Bart, M P for the 
county of Stirling 

2 At Edinburgh, James Gregory, M D 
Professor ot the 1 racticc ol Physic in the 
University there , 

S At Drunniin House, Argvltshirc, 
John Maclean, Esq , ot Portray 

— At Bintf, Mr John Massie, mer- 
tli int lliere, agtd <»() 

— At Dutidic, Mr Tlihmas Iilaxwell 
—AtLoinlon, Charlotte, second daugli- 
ter ot tile Biglit IJonourablc Sir James 

* Manstitld, knight 

1- At Stratyruni, Fifcshire, Itlr John 
J'aleoner, a correstionding ineiuber ot the 
Caltdonian Hoiticultnral Sotiety, and 
next upon the list ot that Institution, tor 
obtanniig tin niedal for long str\ici', lu- 
ving been gardener to the present propru - 
toi for 18 years Tins is the first deith 
that has h tppt ned at Stratyruin in tlie 
course oi nt ariy o'! years, the family con¬ 
sisting ot ten persons, besides tl^e ser¬ 
vants, in the farm and gard(n,witli tlnir 
families, in which then have been htteen 
children, thirteen ot whom have ainvcd 
at the age ot m ijonty 

— In lier 80th ve ir,Viscountess Pery 

5 At Durnbirton, John Griy, Esq, 
Sheriff-Substitute 

, — At Gall in leli, in Argylcshire, Joljn 

“■Macdougall, Esq, surgeon in the Hon¬ 
ourable East India Company s* service, 
son of the late Patriek Macdougall, Esq , 
Gallinaeli 

6 At Coats Crescent, Eehnburgh, Lieu- 
tcuaiil Colonel Robert Swinton 

— At Paisley, Win Pinkerton, E’sq 
— At Mount Stewart, the most noble 
Robert, Marquis ot Londonderry , 

— At Dalkeith, Mr John Dal/iel, son 
ut the late Alexander Dalzicl, ot Skeds- 
busli 

— At Fcllowshiphall, in St David's, 
Jamaica, IMargaret Darby, a tree black 
woman, at the ad vane eel age of 1JO 
yeftrs 

— Oq, board the Walsingham packet, 
on his passage from J itnoica to this coun¬ 
try, Alexander M^Larty, M D , Director 

* ot the Vatciiic Estahlishiiient ot that 
Island 

? At Applcgirth, Sir AleXiUidcr Jar- 
(line. Hart 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Barbara Brad- 
fute, aged 78 years 


8 At Dumfries, Mrs Margaret Cotson, 
wife of the Reverend Andrew Fyfe, mi¬ 
nister of the Relief Congregation there 

— At Sehwcnn, Duke Adolphus tre^ 
dean k, ot Meeklenburg, after a short ill¬ 
ness 

9 'At Abtreb en, in the 32d year of his 
ape, ]\Ir John AVaddel, of the Academy, 

F Igin 

— At her scat in Ilampshiic, m her 
5 id year, tin Right Honourable the l)ow- 
ager Viscountess (Jigc 

10 At Co^liin, Eist Indies, George 
Brown, sou of the late Ilcvtreilil lolm 
Brown, F dkirk 

• — At (.'anamnorc, Fast Indies, Cap¬ 
tain (iilbirt Tames Blair, ot the 2Hli ua- 
tivi infantry 

12 Sir John Charles Richardson, Bait, 
Comm iiidei in tlu royil navy 
— ■ At Bitli, Alixiiulcr Oswald, F'sq 
n Sudtlenly, at Gioenoek, the Revc- 
rtiul IvLiuieth Baym, mimsler ot the 
Gaelic Ch qicl then 

— At Bogiur, Mrs Tronbridge, sisUr 
ot the late Admiral hir Thomas Trou- 
brulgc, Bart 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Frcdcritk Wal¬ 
ter (iitfoid, ('oinm uidant ot the gaiiioon 
ol Bombay 

— At Nailore, Dr Cordintr, surgeon 
in the Madias Estabhshnuiit 

11 At Dumfries, Mrs Johnston, wi¬ 
dow of the late John Jolinstoiic, JCsq , ot 
Violet Bank 

— At F dinburgh. Miss Marion Hun¬ 
ter of Hunters ton 

— At Charleton, near Montrose, Mrs 
Susan Scott, relict ot tlie lalb (xcorge 
Cu-negic, Esq, ot Pittarow, lu the 7Sth 
year ot her age 

— At New \ork, Jamis Thomson, 
Esq , merchant there, late of Glasgow 
— At London Tames Bartleman, Esq, 
in the filth year,ot his age • 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Ann M^Alhiin, 
wife ot the Rcveniid D*M‘Allum, M D 
16 At the College of Arms, London, 
in the 81st year ot his age, George Har¬ 
rison, Esq, late Claieneieux King of 
Anns 

— A< Aston, Suidford, the Reverend 
Tliomas Scott, author of the Commentary 
on tlic Bible, the F orec ot Truth, and 
OlbA: v ilu ible works • • 

• — In camp, at ^evendroog, in India, 
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MajOr James Balfour Watson, then in 
the command of the Ist battalion 4th re¬ 
giment native infantry, Bombay Esta- 
Jibshraent 

19 At Bali^ont Cottage, James, the 
youngest son of Lieutenant-Colonel D 
1< orbes * 

— At llio Janeiro, in his 77th year. 
Field-JMaiblul John Miaducll Conncl, 
Councillor ol War, and Knight of the 
Order of lh(‘ Toivcr and hvvord 
21 At Edinburgh, in the 96th year of 
her age, Mrs Violet l^riiigie, daughter of 
the late Lord Ilaimng 
2‘1 At Iiestoiipans, Francis Buchan 
Sydserf, Esq, Collector of the Custonw 
tliere 

— At Twcedhill, IVIrs iVIary Richard¬ 
son, rcliet of the late George laigan. Esq, 
of Edrom ^ 

— At Kilgraston House, the Hon Mrs 
Grant of Kilgraston 

— At btirling. Miss Elizabeth Tovey, 
daughter of John Tovey, Esq 

24 At Roseau, in the island of Domi¬ 
nica, John Rcay, Esq , a native of Dal- 
mcllington 

— At Glasgow, Miss Janet Baird, 
daughter of the late William Baird, Esq 
— At Edinburgh, James Easton, Esq, 
WS 

— At his Villa, near Chelsea, Alex¬ 
ander Stephens, Esq 

25 At South Coats, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Jean Stewart 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Anderson of Dec- 
bank 

26 At Amblcside, in Vl/estmoreland, 
David Er^'kiiie iLwar, Esq, of Gilston 
House, I'lfeshire 

— At London, Henry Hope, Esq , late 
of Harley Street, in his loth year 
— At Kippax, Yorksliire, the Hon 
Mrs Cathcart 

— At Bellevue, near Southampton, 
aged 8H, Admiral Sir Richard Rodney 
Bhgh, GCB, * 

— At Belfast, in the 46tli year of his 
age, the Rev William NciLon, D D, 
M RIA, &c 

27 At the IManse of Kilehoraan, the 
B-cv John M‘Leish, minister ^)f that 
parish 

— At Old Melrose, Mrs Lcgge, wife 
of Lever Legge, Esq 


27 At Jsdmbnrgh, James Ilarrowar, 
Esq , of In/ievar, advocate 

— At Sheal House, in Kmtail, at the 
advanced age of 112 years, Ann M'Rae, 
MuJow of JVIr M‘Rfte, farmer This re¬ 
markable old woman never was 10 miles 
distant from the plact of her birth 

28 At (Vicft, after a short illness, Mr 
John 'I’ainsh, writer 

— At Maybolt, Mr Adam Niven, late¬ 
ly one of the magistrates of that place 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Euphemia 
Clark, spouse of Mr Breiuncr, Solicitor of 
Stamps 

— At Lochbank, after a short but se¬ 
vere illness, JVfrs Ilannay, relict of the 
deceased James Hannay, Esq , of Blair- 
innie 

30 At IVlauchline, Mr J C Macdo¬ 
nald, writer 

— At Raddery House, aged 18, Miss 
Sophia bowler, eldest surviving daughter 
of James bowler. Esq, of Grange and 
Raddery 

Lately, at London, Viscount Chet- 
wynd 

Mav 1 At London, Mr John Grant, 
cldc‘ t son ol the late Mr John Grant, of 
Polineol, Ross-shire ,—and, on the 28th 
ultimo, at I^ondou, Mrs Grant, his spouse 

— At Clifton, the lelebrated Mrs 
Piozzi, foimerly Mrs Tlirale, in the 82d ' 
year of her age 

— At I (ith, in the 75th year of lu| 
age, Mr Robert Liddell ^ 

— At Bn chin, in the 89th year of ms 
age, Mr George bothcringham 

— At Stockton-on-Tees, Charlotte, 
the infant daughter of Colonel and Lady 
Charlotte IVIacgregor Murray 

— At Edinburgh, at the premature 
ag( of 32 years. Major John Farquharson, 
of the 26th rcgmurit of foot 

2 AtLondon, the Hon Charles Stuart, 

brother of the late, and uncle to the pre¬ 
sent Lord Blantyre, in the 78th year of 
las age ’ 

— At Dumiine, parish of La&s, Pa- 
tnek M'^Auslan, in tnc 105th year of las 
age * 

3 At Florence, James Wentworth 
Murray, Esq, in the 25th year of his 
age 

4 At Leven, in Fife, Mr John Mackay, 
surgeon, Edinburgh 
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4 At his seat at Newbrook, in the 
county ot Mayo, aged 56, the Right Hon. 
Lord Baron rianmorris 

5 At the Manse of Grange, the Rev 

Francis Forbes , 

6 At Aberdeen, Captain Win Gordon, 
late ot the 1st regiment of foot, or Royal 
Scots 

— In the Colony of Dtmerara, Thomas 
Duiiun, Fs() , Coxton * 

— At Btlhdven, Mrs Christiana Wil- 
sbn, wife of Thomas Haig, Esq 
— At Ayr, John Wilson, Esq, for 
yiany years publisher of the Ayr Adver¬ 
tiser. 

— Arch Smith, Esq , of Jordonhill, 
in his 72d year 

7 At Coldstream, aged 63, Mrs Turn- 
bull, relict of Mr Turnbull, Lethousts 

— At Sandbtd of Dalawiiiton,Wilham 
Howdtsoii, Fsq, of llazhi brae, W S 
H At Eihnburgh, Mr Andrew Wood, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in the fiOth y< ar ot his age 
— Ntar Calcutta, aged 68, Colonel 
Cohn JMacktnzic, C B , of the Madras 
engineers, Surveyor-General ot India 
9 At Atherb, John Bruce, weaver, 
aged 1J3 He never slept a night out of 
his natiic parish of Old Dccr till aged 
102, and was nestr but once more tlyn 
^0 miles from his place ot nativity fit 
wrought regularly at his busincsb till up¬ 
wards of 100 years of agt 
\ 11 Tlu Hull flirs Mault of Panmure, 
at Jenny Mount, near Bcllast 

■— At Apslty House, tilt Marchioness 
of Worcestei 

— At Eytmoutb, James Todd Home 
of Wedderburn, Esq • 

12 At Madras, Lieut -Colonel Samuel 
Dairymplc, C B, ot the Madras artillery 

— At Marshall Plact, Perth, Mrs Ann 
Macvicar, m her 78 th year 

13 At Younstoii, in the 80th year of 
his age. Win Stewart, Esq , of Grams. 

* — At tilt Manse ot Mid-Calder, Mrs 
Sommers, wife ot the Rev Dr John 
Sommers 

— Laurence Dalgleish, Esq, of West 
Grange 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Rallan- 
tinc, eldest daughter ot the late Patnek 
Ballantinc, Esq , of Orchard 
— At X^restoiigrange House, Margaret, 


eldest daughter of Sir James Grant Sut- 
tie, Bart, of Prestongrange and Balgone, 
MP 

13 At Edinburgh, Frederick L. Mait¬ 
land, younger of Rankeilour 

— At New York, the Rev David 
WdlitmSon aged 58 years, a native ot 
hiteshire, Scotland 

14 AtResohs, the ReV Robert Arthur, 
inmistcr ot the muted parish of Kirk- 
iiiicluel and Cullieuddbn, in the 7Sth 
year of Ins age, and 47th of his ministry 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Barbara Dun, 
in her OOth year 

* 15 In the neighbourhood of Bnstol, 
Dr Callcott, the celebrated Musical Coni- 
jjoser 

— John Bonnycastlc, Fsq, Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich 

— AtLisnagrtgan, near Randalstown, 
in the 119th year of her age. Prudence 
Hare 

— At CumberweU, Surrey, in full pos¬ 
session of all her faculties, Elizabeth 
Horser, widow, aged 105 years, 56 of 
which she had been maintained m the 
wurk-bouse 

10 At Bodnod, Denbighshire, John 
Forbes, Esq , ot Bodnod, formerly Cap¬ 
tain in the 40th rtgunent of foot. 

— At Plymouth, Incut Cosmo Came¬ 
ron, ot the lull regiment 

—• At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Lock¬ 
hart (iillespu, ol the Royal Artillery 

17 At Dunfermline, the Rev James 
Husband, D1), in the 70tli year of his 
age, and the*40tli of his ministry 

— Ill Campbell County,Vii^ma, aged 
121, Mr Charles Layne, sen He was 
born m Albemarle, near Buckingham 
county, m the year 1700 He has left a 
widow ageel 110 years 

18 At Loodeanab, Captain George 
Rodney Blane,/>f tlie Bengal engineers, 
aged 30 

20 At Glasgow^ in the 81st year of his 
age, William Wardlaw, Esq 

— At Inverness, after a short illness, 
the Rev Alexander I raser, senior minis¬ 
ter of that place, in the 70th year of his 
age, and 43d of Ins ministry 

21 At London, the Right Hon. the 
Countess ot Chatham 

*— At St Kitts, MbSanuicl Steel, As- 
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sibtant Surgeon of his Majesty's Ship 
Salisbury 

21 At HaTlam, near Sheffield, Mr Win 
Woodhousc, aged 9 5,66 of which he was 

■^a steady member ot the Wesleyan Me¬ 
thodist Society 

— At Manse of Instil, the Rev George 
Dauu, in the 71st year ot Ins age, and 
31st of his ministry 

22 Mr I’atritk Dallaway, ironmonger, 
Edinburgh 

— At IJoiignton-le-Sprmg, JMichael 
Patrick Russell, youngest son of Patrick 
Russell, Esq , W h 
— At Greenock, Mr John M'Kinnon, 
writer , 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Catherine Gordofi, 
I chet of the 1 ite IVlr John Buchanan, mer¬ 
chant 

2J Thomas Birch, Esq, of Bond 
Street, London, banker, aged 78 
— At his house, Loudon, Dr Robert 
WiUis 

21* At the Manse of Old Monkland, 
the Rev John Bower 
— At the Manse of Luss, the Rev 
Dr John Stuart 

— At Elgin, Patrick Duff, Esq, Town 
Clerk 

— At Glasgow, Mr George Buchanan 
— The Rtv Mr Brownhe, minister 
of the second Assoaatc Congregation, b al- 
kirk 

— At Hawick, Mr William Freeman, 
surgeon 

25 At Nicolacf, Captain Samuel Mof¬ 
fat, Im[icrial Russian Navy 

— At Dundee, Miss Chn<tian Sandie- 
maii, aiuhion Saturday the 26tli ult Mrs 
Elizabeth Sandieman, reliet of the late 
David Ramsay, merehant in Dundee, 
both daughters of the late David banehc- 
inan, aEo merehant in Dundee—the for¬ 
mer aged 74, the latter 76 yturs 

— A\ Dunfermline, Dr Stenhousc of 
Comely Park 

— John Campbell, Esq, of Conduit 
Vale, Blackheath 

26 At Park, Robert Govane, Esq , of 
Dnunquhasslc, in the 72u year of Ins 
age 

— At Whitehouse, Isle ot Man, Daniel 
M'Quten, Fsq , of ISetlurwoodhank 
28 At Portsmouth, I^ord I Thynne, 
son of the Mmrqnip of Bath 
-- Mrs Hamilton of JMavis Bank 


29 At Edinburgh, Mrs Erskinc of 
Dun 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev Alexander 
Stew'art, 1) D , one ot the ministers of 
Capoiigate, in the 57th year of his age, 
and S5th ot his ministry 
— At Portland Place, liondon. Lord 
Sheffield, in the 86th yt ir of his age 
— Francis James Douglas,Fsq , Lieut 
C oldstrc im GuaVds, second son of the late 
Geoigt Douglas of Ca\trs, Esq 
— At Stramporc, near C ilnitta, Mrs 
Carey, wnfe' of the Rt\ Dr C ircj 

30 Ihe Hon Morton Fdtn, brother 
to J/ord Auckland, in the 2?th year of 
Ins age 

J1 At Aberdeen, Miss Ann Caroline 
Brands, of FenyhiU 
— jMrs Mary Lion Dciinistoun, wife 
of John Alston, Isq , of Westertown 
— At Glasgow, Tolm Buchanan, Esq , 
late of liadriehmorc 

liately. In the West Indies, (^olonel 
Clarkt, of the 5tli regiment of foot 
— At Caerwent, near Chepstow, Mon» 
moutlishire, at tlu ago of 107 years, 
Charles King, a labourer 
— At Nelson's Gardens, Bedminster, 
near Bristol, at the advanced age of 105 
years, Mr Giles Vickery 
— At her house, in the Crescent, Bath, 
T-ady Dunillcy, mother of the Earl ot 
Charlei illc. Lord Duualley, and the Hon 
F Prittie ^ 

— At Exeter, aged 82, I^ady Mary 
Hamilton, great-aunt to the Earl of Le- 
ven and Melville, and aunt to the Earl of 
Northesk 

— At Paddleton, Mrs Stanley, the 
Dowagtir Quicn of the Gipsies of the 
Counties of Wilts, Hants, and Dorset 
Her Vagrant Majesty was in her lOlst 
year 

— At London,Viscountess Pery, aged 
89 

— At Brussels, aged 8C years, Bandal, 
thirtetnth Lord Dunsany, Second Baroh 
of Ireland , 

JuNr I At Perth, Alex Grcig, sen, 
manufacturer 

— At LonRon, the Bight Hon the 
Earl ot Stair He was the sixth Earl, 
and succeeded his father, John, in 1789. 
Ills Lordshiji's titles were, Earl and Vis¬ 
count of Stair, Viscount Dalrymple, Ba- 
lon of Newlistoii, Glenlucc, and Stran- 
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racr, and a Baronet His Lordship dying 
without issue, IS succeeded by liis ne¬ 
phew, J W H Dalryraplc, now Earl of 
Stair 

— At London, the Right lion John 
Baker Holroyd, Earl of SlitihLld, m the 
S6th year of his age 
— At Bath, the Right Hon John 
Campbell, Lord Cawdor, Baron Cawdor, 
of Castleraartin, county of IVnibrokc 
— At Dumfries, Capt Hugh latrick- 
son, of the 1th dragoons 

— At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Tinet Dickson, wife of the Rev Dr 
jVf'Crie 

2 At Glasgow, Mr John Cross, teacher 
of mathematics. Superintendent of the 
Glasgow Observatory, and jMember of 
the London Astronomical Society, &.c 

•—Robert Innes, Esq , of Ilcnlcy-upon- 
Thames, formerly of Gottenburgli 

3 At Auchrossan, ArgylcshiK, Jane 
Campbell, spouse of Andrew j\I‘I‘arlane, 
Esq, of (frmidalc 

4 At Stranraer, John Fergusson, Esq 
— In Edward Street, Portman Sejuare, 

London, Sir (4eorge Douglas, Bart, of 
Spnngwoodpark, Roxburghshire 

— At Stifford Street, Henrietta, wife 
of Robert Boog, Esq 
y — At Edinburgh, James Jackson, Esq 
"oire of the Honourable Commissioners of 
Excise for Scotland • 

— At Penzance, Cornwall, Miss Agnes 
Cfllpuhoun, eldest daughter of the late 
Lorn Clerk Begister 

5. At Cullintra, James Maxwell, 
Esq, surgeon, formerly of the 27th regi¬ 
ment 

— At Iiiglismaldic, the lion Alex¬ 
ander Keith, son of the late Earl of Kin- 
tore 

— At Edinburgh, IHiss Margaret Knox 
Beveridge, relict of Mr James Beveridge, 
writer in Dunfermhne, in the 83d year of 
her age 

—• At his house, Beverley Lodge, near 
Colchester. Lachlan Robert Mackintosh, 
Esq, of Dalmunzle, Perthshire, in the 
60th year of his age * 

• — At St Helena, NapolcSn Buona¬ 
parte, Ex-Emperor of France, after an 
illness of six weeks 

6 At Port-Glasgow, Hugh Millikep, 
jEsq, aged 83 


7 At London, the Countess of IVf^x- 
borough 

— At Mulhngaum, in the Presidency 
of Madras,'of spasmodic cholera, Assist¬ 
ant-Surgeon James Stewart, aged 22 
years 

— At Calcutta, Alexander Campbell, 
Esq , of the hnn of (Joold md Campbell, 
son of tlie late John ’Campbell, Esq, 
cashier of the Royd Bank 

8 At Banks of Troqueer, Robert Hal- 
liday. Esq, of Banks, aged 68 

— At llawij[-k, aged 86, Mrs Agnes 
Hardie, relict of the deceased William 
Moncrieft^ late minister of Annan 

•— Mrs Cunninghame, relict of the de¬ 
ceased John Cunninghame, Esq, of Port 
Glasgow 

— At Tain, Mrs Mackenzie Ross of 
Aldic 

9 ^t Alloa, James Lawnc, Esq, 
brewer 

10 At Calcutta, in his qoth year, Pe¬ 
ter Suter, Esq , Assistant-burgeon in the 
service of the Hon East India Company. 

— At his mother's house, at South- 
gate, Middlesex, in the 40th year of his 
ago, Charles Pasley, Fsq„ late Ma]ur m 
the Hon East India Company’s service, 
ami Charge d’AflFaires at the Court of 
Persia 

— At Rosehall, William Munro, gar¬ 
dener there ever since 1747 As he was a 
married man with a large family when 
he hrst came there, and had been em¬ 
ployed as a gardener elsewhere for seve¬ 
ral years, his age at that time could scarce¬ 
ly be less than 30, and he must there¬ 
fore have attained at least thtf age of 
104 

— At West Werayss, Fifeshirc, Robert 
h enmng Barker, Esq , of Nantwich 

11 At his house in Newington, Edin¬ 
burgh, Captain Robert Stuait 

—At his father’^ house. No 20, Otorge 
Street, Charles Hope Stewart, aged 16 
years • 

12 At Fife House, Whitehall, TiOn- 
don, the Right,lion the Countess of 
Liverpool 

— At Glasgow, Thomas Arnot, Esq. 

— At i)unfermhnc, Mis Anna Ged, 
aged 91, the last of the ancient family of 
Ged of Ged and Balbridgc, and relict of 
Mr Jdlin Buntine • • 
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IS At Kurkaldy, James Swayne, Esq, 
writer there, and agent for the Fife 
Banking Company. 

— At Poonah, in the Ehst Indies, 
Mrs Keith, lady of Captain Janies Keith, 
Assistant romraissary-CIencral 

13. At Ivy Lodge, Alexander Ualyell, 
Esq , aged 36 

11 Air George Hadai\ay, of the icland 
of St Vincent’s^ second son of the late 
Patrick Hatlaway, Esq 

15 At Castlelaeken, in the county of 
Mayo, in the 71th year jof his age, the 
Right Hon Tames, Lord Baron Tyrawly 

16 At Edinburgh, Mr John Ballan- 
tyne, bookseller to the King for Scotland 

— At Bonhill, John Todd, sen, Esq, 
late of Lcvenheld 

•— At Hermitage, Leith Links, Miss 
Eleanor Primrose, daughter of,the de¬ 
ceased Sir Archibald Primrose of Dum- 
pace, Bart 

-- In Kendal, in York, Marion Chris¬ 
tina, wife of George Lloyd, Esq , of Hut¬ 
ton Lodge, and daughter of Alexander 
Maclean, Esq, of Coll 

17 At Greenock, in the SJ7th year of 
Lis age, Walter FiWing, Esq , M J) 

— At Malta, Mr John Monro, of his 
Majesty’s slap Cambrian, of Glasgow 

18 At Shawfield, Robert Clcghorn, 
Esq , M D , physician in Glasgow 

— In Ins 80th year. Hr James Car¬ 
michael Smyth 

19 At Craigic House, Mrs Campbell, 
wife of James Campbell, Esq , advocate 

— At Edinburgh, Johtj Syme of Cart- 
more, Esq , W S 

A\ Dunfermhne, Helen Anderson 
Spence, daughter of Mr George Spt nee 

— At Abingdon, .Janet, third diugli- 
ter of the late Gilbert Gordon, Fsq, of 
Halbeaths, Dumfrics-shirc, and wife of 
Mr West, surgeon, of Abingdon 

—'At Madras, MrsiBruce, wife of Dr 
William Brueg 

20 At lamdon,‘in the 79th year of 
his age, John jborbes. Esq , of New, in 
Strathdon, Aberdceuslure, and ionuerly 
of Bombay 

22 In North Richmond Street, Mr 
James Cunningham, inerch&t, Edin¬ 
burgh 

21 Captain .Tames Scott, of the British 
Legion lA thd Columbian service, and 


youngest son of the late Rev. John Scott, 
of Kinclavcn, Perthshire, killed in the 
decisive battle of Carabobo, in South 
America 

(25 At the manse of Dunscore, the Rev 
Cunningham Burnside 
— At Montreal, after a very short ill¬ 
ness, Mr Tames Gillespie, aged about 34, 
a natue of Abtrdcin 

Ijdtclv, on board the Duke of Kent 
packet, on his passage from Jisbon to 
Falmouth, the Right lion Lord (’lifFdfd 
At Highbury Place, London, aged 69, 
James Stuart, Esq 

Incut Andrew Smith Shortt, of the 
11th legimcnt native infantry, aged 20 
years 

At Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in the • 
88th year of liis age, Mr William Gilbert, 
late of Dame Street, bookseller 

— Joseph Austin, Fsq , aged 86, many 
years proprietor of the Chester and New¬ 
castle Theatres, &,c , anei the last remain¬ 
ing actor mentioned in Churchill’s Ro¬ 
seau! 

— At Buenos Ayres, Archibald Prim¬ 
rose, aged 20 , ami on the 10th of July 
last, at Cope Henry, St Domingo, George, 
aged 24, and at trie same place, on thc^ 
28th January, Allan, agctl 22, sons of 
«the late Allan lowhs, wood-merchaiitjr 
Glasgow ~ 

— At Hanover, A Herschcll, Esq, 
well known in the musical world a 
profound and elegant musician, and^ro- 
tlier to Sir W Herschcll, the cclcbnited 
astronomer 

— At Fosterhill, in the parish of Kil¬ 
marnock, Mrs Janet Fleming, rehet of 
Mr Robert Nelson, at the very advanced 
age of 93 years 

— At Montrose, m the 78th year of 
his age. Captain Robe'rt Graham, late of 
the Excise, after a long illness 

— At his seat, near Clonmell, in Ire¬ 
land, Sir Thomas Osborne, Rart 

— In London, Captain William Had¬ 
den, of the 6 th, or Enmskillon regiment 
of dragoons 

~ At IJrussels, the Right Hon Ran¬ 
dall Plunkett, thirteenth Lord Dunsary, 
third Baron of Ireland 
— At her father’s house, Granby Row, 
Dubhn, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Duncan, Esq, merchant, and at 
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her residence m Beresford Street, Miss 
Elizabeth Duncan, daughter ot the late 
William Duncan, Esq 

JuL\ 1 At Edinburgh, Miss Moore 
Grant, youngest daughter ot the late Ilgv 
James Grant, minister of T^aggaii 

2 At Perth, Mrs Jean Stewart, relict 
of the dt( cased lacut Robert Mcnzics, 
of the late Ross-shire Higlilanders 

3 At Kilbryde Castle, oh the 21 st ult, 
Susan Jane, the only daughter, and on 
this date, Colin, the infant son of Sir 
Alexander Campbell, Part 

4 At Baltimore, America, Mr James 
Iseilson, son of the late Mr Gilbert Neil- 
son, merchant, Edinbuigh 

— At Touch House, after a short ill¬ 
ness, the lady of bir Henry Steuart, Bart, 
of Allanton 

5 At Canaan, WiUiam Wilson, Esq, 
WS 

6 At Biggar, James Wyld, Esq 

— At Gloucester, Miss Helen Col- 
quhoun, fifth dobglitcr of the late Right 
lion Arch Colquhoun, Lord Clerk Re¬ 
gister of Scotland 

7 At Kingston, Upper Canada, in the 
26til year of liis age, Claude Scott Browne, 
Esq, Absistant-Coirimissary-General 

8 At Havre de Grace, in France, Rear- 
Admiral the Hon Francis Faringto^ 
Gardner, aged 49 

— At Kingston, iii Jamaica, John 
Napier, second son of Maevty Napier, 
W*S 

9 At Stepends of Urr, in the 77th 
year of his age, Joseph Gass, Esq, late 
provost of Dumfries 

— At London, William Douglas, of 
Orchardton, Esq • 

10 At Carlogie Cottage, Aberdeenshire, 
Mrs Garden Campbell, of Troup and 
Glcnlyon 

— At Thurso, James Anderson, Esq, 
Collector of Excise 

11. At Mountgerald, Miss Mary Fra¬ 
ser Mackenzie, daughter of Cohn Mac¬ 
kenzie, Esq, of Mountgcrald 

—-At l^ondon. Captain Robert Boyle, 
of the 42d (Royal Highland).regimeht of 
*foot 

— At Rothsay, in the H3d year of his 
age, James Anderson, Esq 

— At Brighton, Wilham Grant, Esq, 
of Congalton 

•— At Barnhill, Thomas Dunlop, Esq 


12 At Edinburgh, Patrick M'Dougall, 
Esq, of Soroba 

— Mrs Elizabeth, relidt of the late 
John M'Anilay, Esq, of Leven Grove, 
Dumbarton 

— At St Ann’s, Barbadoes, Mrs Cum- 
iningj'rchet of Captain Camming, De¬ 
puty Assistant Quartermaster-General of 
that island 

— At Glasgow, Thomas Arnot, Esq. 

15 In Loudon, Sir’Witkm Lewis, 
aged 85, the father of tlie Court of Al¬ 
dermen ^ 

— At Kelso, Robert Nichol, Esq, of 
Edciibank, late merchant in Kelso* 

• 15 At his house in Stromness, .John 
Loutit, Es(j, ot Banks, merchant in. 
Stromness 

— On his way from Penang to Madras, 
Captaii^ Luralcy, 11N , of his Majesty's 
ship Topaz 

16 At Newton, Roxburghshire, Mr 
Andrew Hunter, late merchant in Leith. 

17 At Blackburn, near Ayr, Captain 
Wilham Robb, of Blackburn 

— At Chelsea, Captain Duncan Mac- 
bean, late 7 th veteran battalion, m the 
53d year of liis age 

18 Dr Hague, professor of music m 
the University ot Cambridge 

— At Glasgow, Mrs M irshall, of Ar- 
choniicll, relict of Wm Marshall, Esq , 
writer 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Hamil¬ 
ton, relict of Patrick Anderson, W S 

— At Longtown, Cumberland, on his 
way to his re'^jdence, Belhnter, (Meath,) 
Ireland, aged ?6, the Right Hon John 
Preston, Baron Tara, one of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council 

1') At Peterhead, Mrs Milne, rehet of 
Mr George IMilne, Mains of Elscmount. 

— At Surat, .Tohn Morison, Esq, Col¬ 
lector of the Hon East India Company's 
revenues at that place * 

— In Spanish lown, Jamaica, a negro 
woman, named Mafy GooiEall, aged 120 
years 

—At Dublin, J.ieutenant-Colonel John 
Campbell, ot the 2d royal veteran bat¬ 
talion 

— At Barnhill, pansh of Terrcgles, Mr 
William M'Kenzie, senior, in the 73d 
year of his age 

—*At Bowershall, Leith, Mr William 
Brown, nurseryman* 
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19 AtMurraythwaite, Dumfncs-shirc, 
Mrs Murray, relict of the late William 
Murray, Esq, ot Murrayhcld, aged 75 

— At Bertram House, Hampstead, in 
his 84th year, George Gibson, Esq , for¬ 
merly of Rotterdam 

— At Gosport, in the’ssth year of his 
age, Alajor W Bennett, royal cngniecrs 
aO At Cromarty, the Rev Alexander 
Macleod, minister of the Gaelic church 
there 

— At Negapatam, East Indies, Akx 
Arthur Duff, Esq , younger of JVIuirtown, 
of the royal regiment of foot 

— At Geanics House, m Ross-shire, 
James Crawfurd M‘Ltod, younger of 
Geames 

— At Pans, Pnnee Maurice dc Broglie, 
Bishop ot Ghent 

21 At Bcrvip, ag«d 80, Mr Alexander 
Thom, manufactuier 

22 At Broughty-Ferry, Mrs Ann 
Alaxwell, relict of Captain Charles Bell, 
Pitbladdo 

2‘J At Como, Mrs Oliphant, ol Condie 
— At Lausjniu, in Switzerland, Mis 
Kelso, the lady of Arch Kelso, of Sau- 
chrie, Fsq , county of Ayr 

— At St Martin s Cottage, near Mon¬ 
trose, in the 51 th ytar of her age, Susan¬ 
na, wife of George Farquharson, I*,sq 
— At Stasyde Cottage, near Aberdour, 
Mrs Moubray, widow of Robt jVIoubray, 
Esq , of Cockainiy, M U 

24 At Rutlicrglcn, lacutenant-Gene¬ 
ral John Spoils, of Stonelaw 

— At Tnehmopoly, JMadras Establish¬ 
ment, of the cholera morbus, Lieut Wil¬ 
liam Inrils Orrok, of his Majesty’s Royal 
Scots 

25 At Spnnghin, Douglas, James Ha¬ 
milton, Esq 

— At Eiiinburgh, Mrs Margaret Gra¬ 
ham, lelirt of Alex Bower, Esq , of Kin- 
caldru-n, in the 83d ye&r ot her age 
— At Viewfield Cottage, near Inver¬ 
ness, John Noble, Esq , of the India 
House, lamdon 

— At IMousewald Manse, Mrs Tanet 
Richardson, w'lfe of the Rev Jacob Dick¬ 
son 

20 At Hamilton, after i long and lin¬ 
gering illness, Mrs Sarah Henry, wife ol 
James Pindni, Esq , of Townluad 

— At Cisllciown House, county of 
Kildare, aged 77, 1 ady Louisa Cond%, 


sister of the late Duke of Richmond, and 
relict of the late Right Hon Thomas Co- 
nolly 

26 At Forfar, after a few days’ illness, 
Pyter Rankeii, Esq , Sheriff-substitute of 
Forfarshire 

27 At Valencia, in South America, of 
the wounds received on the 21tli June, in 
the battle ol Car ibobo, 'rliomas Ildcrtou 
J-ernar, Fsq , Hdest son of the lati Dr 
Foiriar, of Alanehestci, colonel in the 
Columbian service, and Aeljutant-Gene^al 
ol the army ot the Apait 

■— At Corfu, Wm Hamilton Camp¬ 
bell, of Wmton, Esq 

— At Frnboll parish ol Durness, 
Captain Alexander Clarke 
—At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Smith 
■widow of 'J'hom is Smith, Fsq , one of 
the Principal Clerks to the liills 

28 At Edinburgh, Mis Craik, of Ar- 
bigland 

20 At New Galloway, Janus JMurray, 
Esq , late of Alancliestee* 

— At Rtrwick-upoii-Twctd, JMrs Ogle, 
of G iirslaw, widow ol Robert Ogle, Esq , 
of Eghngliam, aged 02 yeais 

— At iMold, at the ad\aneed age of 
SO, Captain Jeretmah Aiartin 

SO At Crn enhaiigli, Govan, Alexander, 

(Idest son of the late Alexander Wallace, 
Esq, of Auchinvole — 

— James Hamilton, Lsq, senior, of 
Alavisbank, m the 78th year ot his age 
— At Portobello, William Maxwell 
Monson, Esq , advocate 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine 
Grindlay, relict of ]Vlr William Rum&ide, 
of hlask 

3l^ At Aberdeen, the Rev John Ram- 
sav, formerly minister ot the Gospel at 
btiaclmn, in the 90tb year of liis age 
Lately, at bis scat, Piner-Grovt, Mid¬ 
dlesex, Sir 1- Alilman, Bart, Mi), 
1 R S , in the 75th year ot his age 
— At Musselburgh, Mrs Allan, widow 
of Da\id Allan, Esq, historical paiittcr, 
Edinburgh 

— At his apartments in Chelsea Hos¬ 
pital, aged 70, Thomas Kcatc, Esq , sur¬ 
geon to that establishment for upwards* 
of thirty years, surgeon to the King, and 
1 lie surgeon-general to the army 

— At Rath, the Right Hon Tobn 
Ciimpbell, liord Cawdor, ol Castle Mar-i 
tin, Pembrokeshire. 
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Lately, the Right Hon John Lonl Ba¬ 
ron (’lanmorrib 

— AtCheshunt, Herts, aged 79, Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq , a descendant ot the Pro¬ 
tector , 

A or I'ST 1 At the Boarding-house, 
Kensington, the celebrated Mrs Inch- 
bald 

— At Bonhill Place, Mrs Robertson, 
aged H5, widow of the fate Captain S 
Robertson 

*— At his house, Charles Street, Berke¬ 
ley Square, London, the Right Hon Lord 
Spfhcld 

— At inverury, Mr James Anderson, 
late merchant in Banft, aged 8a 

2 At Glasgow, David Stirling, Esq, 
accountant of the Royal Bank 

— At Aberdtcn, Robert Gibson, Esq, 
at the advance el age of 83 

— At her house in London, Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Alison, widow of Captain Robert 
Turnbull 

3 At Edinburgh, Alatthew Sondilands, 
Esq, of Couston, W S 

4- At her house, H mover Street, Mrs 
Janet Christie, widow of John Weir, 
Esq , writer in Edinburgh 

— At 24,1 ondon Street, Agnes Prim¬ 
rose, wife of Mr Peter Macdowall, ac¬ 
countant • 

’— On the coist ot Afncij Hospital 
Assistant R S Gillespie, Esq • 

^5 At Loclibank, near Dumfries, Ro- 
bcit Haining, lilsq 

— At Ills resnltnce, Leeds Castle, in 
the county of Kent, GtiicTil Philip Mar¬ 
tin, in the h‘)th year ot Ins age 

— At (Tlcnogle, near Lochearn-licad, 
Mr Samuel Lindsay, in Ins S2d year 
(> At I-,aurciicekirk, Mr Charles Sti- 
ven, snufl-box-inakcr, agi d 08 
^ In the island of Tamaica, Alr^f'hos 
Kt!^, young! st son of (Jilbcrt Kcr, Esq , 
late of Gatcsliaw 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Colonel Pleydell 
At Newbston House, Mrs Hog, ot 

—At Edinburgh, Hugh Bethune, F'sq, 
of Queenslie, late inereluiit in I ondtm 
— At Petersliain, the Hon ’Cloincntina 
Elphinstone, daughter of John, the 
eleventh Lord Elphinstone 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Robertson, 
wife of Francis Gaiden, Esq 

7 At Brandcnburgh-I louse, London, 


Caroline Amelia Ehaabeth, Queen of Bri¬ 
tain, and consort of his present Majesty, 
King George the Fourth • 

7 At I.tsbon, Lady Maria J Macdo- 
ncll, widow ot Lieutenant-General Alex¬ 
ander Macdonell, of Loehgarry 

— In eonsequence of the loss of the 
Lady Lushington, Indiainan, wrecked 
near Coringa, Mr Henry Lister, son of 
the Re\ Tames Lister, minister ot Aueh- 
termuchty 

— At Arcot, W Cairo Lockhart, Tiicu- 
tenant 8th JMajJras cavali y, son of the de- 
ctased Major-General W Lockhart, of 
his Majesty’s service 
• 8 In Thames Street, Limenck, Lieu- 
tenant-CTeneral Daniel O’Meara 
— At her house in Lower Grosvenor 
Street, London, after a short but severe 
illness, in the 41st vctt of her age, tlie 
lion JVfrs Ryder, lidyof the Right lion 
Richard Ryder, brother to the Earl of 
Ilarrowby 

0 In Dover Street, London, the Dow¬ 
ager Countess of Mt'xborough 

— At Home, in tlic HOth yeir of las 
age. Sir Walter Symot, Knight of Bally- 
moycr, in the county of Armagh 

10 At his beat, Ashley Park, Surrey, 
Sir Henry Fit tc her, Bart 

i 1 At Peterhead, William Wallace, 
Esq 

12 At Dcintrara, Patrick Maeiiityre, 
Esq 

14 At her house in Giosvenor Street, 
London, the’ Dowigtr Counttss of Ely 

— At Mayjiolt, Wm Adair Goudic, 
Esq , urge on there 

15 At the Manse of FoveAn, Mrs 
Gordon, widow ot tlic Rev Dr Gordon, 
one ot the ministers of Aberdeen 

10 At B iiiff. Major Toim Cameron, of 
his Mijestj’s late Stots Brigade 

— At Fdinbuigh, Mr Bdijarain Hall 
Coojier, uitrchantf Dinmmond Strtet 
1? At Rotlsiile, mar Carrington, Mr 
James Abiriiethie, Hinner, jigtil HI 
— William J Waldie, Esq , of Queen 
Street, Chcapbidb, youngest son of George 
Waldie, Esq , of llcndersidc Park, Rox¬ 
burghshire 

18 At*Granite Place, near Aberdeen, 
William Duguid, Esq , formerly of Bal¬ 
timore, North America 
—*At Camden 'rown,»Lie«enant Sa-* 
inwcl Smith Ramsay^K N. 
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19 Mai^et, daughter of the late 
James IlenderBon, ICsq , of Enoch Bank 

— At Bangadore, in the East Indies, 
Lieutenant Ernest Hepburn Leith, third 
son of Alex I^ith, Esq , of Frecfield 

— At lus brother's house of Whitehill, 
Roxburghshire, Thomas Milne, Esq., 
Dryhopc 

20 At Peterculter, the Rev David 
Gillatly, minister of the Shiprow chapel, 
Aberdeen 

— At Paisley, James Weir, 17 months 
old, known by the name of the Won¬ 
derful Gigantic Child ” Wlien 13 months 
old, and he continued to increase ever 
since, he weighed five stones, his girth 
round the neck was li inches, the breast, 
31 inches, the belly, 39 inches, the thigh, 
20^ inches, and round the arm, 11^ 
inches He was born in the parish of 
Cambusnothan, county of Lanark 

21 At Peterhead, Jane, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the Right Rev Bishop Torry, in 
the 29th year of ner age 

22 At Gayficld Square, Edinburgh, 
Miss Jean Brodie 

23 At Dcmerara, of the yellow fever, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nooth, C B , of the 
21st Royal Scc'ts Fusileers, eldest son of 
Dr Nooth, of Bath 

24 At Edinburgh, Jane, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Thomas Wharton, Esq, 
and of Lady Sophia Wharton 

25 Mr Bartoloz/ 1 , (son of the cele¬ 
brated engraver,) himself in great esti¬ 
mation in the same line as his father, 
aged 64 

26 At BarrowrauirhoatX near Edin¬ 
burgh, Anne Fraser, wife of Major A 
Rose 

27 At Vicwfidd House, near Dunbar, 
Mrs Burnt t, spouse of Mr Burnet, of 
Vitwficld House, and, on the 13th, at 
the same place, ^Iiss Henrietta Lawson, 
her siSttr 

•— At Baccagunge, Bengal, Charles 
Chapman, Esq , Judge and Magistrate 

28 At Madras, Lieut James Hamil¬ 
ton Wardrop, son of John Wardrop, sur¬ 
geon, Falkirk 

— At Oriniston, Mrs lane Ferguson, 
daughter of the Hon James Ferguson, 
Lord Pitfour 

29 At her house in Wamston Cres¬ 
cent, Mrar Aiirf* Margaret M^Konbchie, 


widow of the late Alexander M'Fonochip, 
Esq, one of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Customs in Scotland 

29 In Portland Place, lomdon, Anne, 
the wife of Sir James (rraham, Bart, 
M P for Carlisle 

— At Kinchurdy, Mrs Grant, rehet 
of the late J Grant, Esq , Kinchurdy 

30 At London, James Robinson Scott, 
FUSE, F I/S, late Senior President 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, Lecturer on Botany, &c 

31 At Bourdcaux, M idame Moreau, 
widow of General Moreau 

— At Perth, after a long and p.iinful 
illness. Captain Duncan Dewar, late of 
the 21st regiment 

— At Portobcllo, Mrs Wardrobe, of 
Charlotte Plate, Edinburgh 

— At Kingston, Jamaica, Mrs Mary 
Mackie, widow of the late Robert Mac- 
kit. Esq 

Lately, at his house in Cecil Street, 
liimerick, David Stevenson, Esq 

— At Copenhagen, at a very advanced 
age, Admiral Wmterfeldt, the senior of 
the Danish Navy 

— At Bath, in the 75th year of her 
age, I ady A'Court, rehet of Sir P A’- 
Court 

— At her house, Shrubb-hill, near 
Worcester, Lady Tempest, rthet of Sir ' 
Henry *Ttmpest, Bart 

— At Southampton, Sir Henry Wil¬ 
liam Carr, K C B , Lieut -Colonel of *116 
3d regiment of Guards 

Si ritMBLtt 1 At London, Wm Kin- 
naird. Esq , senior Magistrate of the 
Thames Police 

2 \t (looty, Clnttore, Peter Bruce, 
Esq, First Circuit Judge on the Madras 
Establishment, second son of the late 
.Tames Bruce Carstuirs, Esq , of Kmross 
and TiUicoultry 

4 At Edmbuigh, the Hon Margaret 
Drummond, relict of George Halmuie, 
Esq , of Glencaglcs ** 

? At Bum Diim, near Calcu^*", «7uan 
Forrest Tod, Ml), Assistant-Surgeon m 
the Hon the East India Company's ser¬ 
vice 

— At Haverfordwest, aged 92, Mr 
Robert Rees This veteran served m the 
fleet under Admiral Hawke, and after 
be in g engaged in the reduction of Belle- 
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isle, Manilla, Martmico, St Lucie, 
lost an arm at the taking of Havannah, 
on board the Dragon 

6 At Edinburgh, John Hcrcy, Esq , 
of Hawthorn, Berkshire, Master of A](ts 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, a Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Medical, and one ot the 
I’rcsidcnts of the Royal Physic d Society 
of Edinburgh, and assistant to Dr Ha¬ 
milton, physician of the Pibyal Infirmary 
His death was occasioned by a puncture 
which he received when examining the 
morbid appearances of a dead body 

8 At Stirling, Mrs Clusholra, widow 
of Captain Chisholm, 42d regiment 

— At Aberdeen, Ml^s Perry, aged 75 

9 At Vallcyfield, in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, Miss Maitland, eldest 
dauglitcr and co-hcircss of the late Alex¬ 
ander Maitland, Esq , of Vallcyfield 

10 At Great Malvtni,Worcestershire, 
Captain Samuel Mansfield, of the retired 
invalids, and late of the 59th regiment 

— At \ ersaillcs, in the 69th year of 
his age, of an aneunm of the heart, after 
a few hours ilhiess, Tohn Peter Adden- 
brooke. Esq, formerly Major in the S4th 
regiment of foot. Gentleman Usher to her 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte, Ac 

11 In licr house. North Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs General George 
Cunninghamo 

12 At Dumfries, Mr Tohn Turner, 
surgeon, in the 23d year of his age 
%— At Drummuir, in the prime of life, 
Francis Reid Affleck, assistant-surgeon 
in the 1st battalhon 21.th regiment N I 
Madras cstablishim nt 

— At lidmburgh, Mr John Foiman, 
junior, W S • 

13. At Nagpore, East Indies, Captain 
William Hunter, of the Hth regiment of 
na^e infantry, son of Dr Hunter, Pro- 
ir of Humanity in the University of 
St Andrews 

— At B,ilfron, the Rev .John Cooper, 
^ihister of the United Assocutc Congre- 
gWbia HU that place 

16 At the Manse of Rutho, Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Bethune, wife ot the R^v Dr Dun¬ 
can 

— At Dalkeith, of a hngcnng illness, 
Captam Hector M*Lean, late of the 4th, 
formerly of the 10th royal veteran ^t- 
taluni 


17 At Kirkaldy, Mrs Janet BrdWn, 
wife of Mr Richard Tosh, writer there 

— At Airdrie, after a feiifr days’ illness, 
Mr .Tohn Cleland, surgeon 

— At btockbndge^ near Edinburgh, 
Mrs liock irt, willow of the Rev Dr Win 
Lockift't, late minister of St Andrew’s 
C4iurcli, Glasgow , 

— At Fraserburgh, in the 32d year 
of his age. Lieutenant Wilham Alex 
Green, 11 N 

19 At Ely, Isabella, daughter of Mr 
Spit'd, W S , 

, — In her 76th year, the Dowager 
J.andgravine Caroline of Hesse Homburg 
Her Highness was daughter to the Land¬ 
grave Lewis IX of Htsse Cassel, born 
Man h 2,1746 She married, on the 27tlt 
of September, 1768, the late Landgrave 
Frtder\pk Lewis ot I Itsse Homburg 

20 At Glasgow, Captain Andicw Fra¬ 
ser, late of the 92d regiment. 

— At Waterford, Virginia, .Tames Muir 
Scott, M D , grandson of the late Rev 
Mr Scott, one of the ministei s of Perth 

—At Naples, the lady of James Dupre, 
of Whlton Park, Esq , and second daugh¬ 
ter of the late Sir Whlham Maxwell of 
Monteith, Bart 

21 At Guernsey, Tohn Condamine, 
Esq, late his IVIajcsty’s Comptroller, or 
Advocate-General ot the Royal Court lu 
that island 

— Of the liver complaint, Ma)or .John 
Stewart, aged 1 i years , and on the 14tli 
Oct following, of a wound received iii 
the head the 2d March preceding, Capt 
Thos Guise Stewart, aged 38 yg.irs, both 
of the Hon East India Company’s ser¬ 
vice, Bombay, and sons of the latt Thos 
Stewart, Esq, many years Town Clerk 
of Alontrosc 

— In the island of J imaica, Alex Far- 
quharson. Esq , of .lobshill 

•— At Montrose, Baihe AndrewMdnc, 
in the HHth year ot his age 

22 In camp, n&r Baroda, Fast In¬ 
dies, Taeut -Colonel Ludlow, C B 

— At Aberdeen, Captain Alex Stuart, 
late of Leslie House, in the 84 th year of 
his age 

24 Al Pans, Alexander Govan, Esq, 
late surgeon, Dalkeith 

— At Garlitstown, James Nish, Esq , 
of Balborroch * * 
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At Glasgow, in the 90th year of 
fais age, Robert Geddes, Esq 

86 In India, Lieutenant John Hay, 
of his Majesty’s S4th regimedt, Aide-de- 
Camp to his Excellency Sir Tbos Monro, 
Governor of Madras 

— At Ross, lohn Forbes Afkman, 
Esq , of Ross and Bromelton, in the 86th 
year of his age 

27, At Peebles, the Rev Thus Leckie, 
27 years ininistcr of the Associate Con¬ 
gregation there 

— At Greenwich, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilhom Frederick Macbean, formerly of 
the 6th regiment ot foot, youngest son of 
the late General Forbes Macbean, of (he 
royal artillery 

28 At Cray, Catharine Anabclla, eld¬ 

est daughter of Major James Robertson 
of Cray ^ 

— At Mhow, m the East Indies, Allan 
Cameron, Fsq , of the Bengal horse ar* 
tilli ry, eldest son of Alex Cameron, Esq , 
of Culcraigie, llobs-shire 

29 At ('uttack. East Indies, Alexander 
Alackan, Esq , youngest son of the late 
Air John Maclean, Langamull, Mull, 
Argykshire, surgeon to the Commission¬ 
er, and avil surgeon ot that station, aged 
about 37 years 

— At Calder Bank, Akx Drummond, 
Esq , late of Tamuica 

30 At h rankfort. Lady Charlotte Hill, 
eldest daughter ot tlic Alarchioncss of 
Downshire, Baroness Sandys 

Lately, Kdlcd, iii the i ngagement with 
the Arabs, at the cajiturc of Beni Bocali, 
in the Persian Gulf, John Gordon, assist- 
.int-snrgcon in the service of the lion 
East Tndu ( ompanv, son of the Rev W 
Gordon, minister of I^ Igin 

— At i’unbridgc, the Rev Vicesimus 
Knox, D D 

— \t London, the Douager Countess 
of Ely 

— At London, the Dowager Countess 
of Wintertoiiw 

— The Countess Douager of Jersey 

OeioMLa 1 buddiidy, Mr Moneneff 
Blair, of the Alontreal Bank, son of the 
late Rev Jolm Blair, Colmoncll 

— At WiUiamsfield Estate, Jamaica, 
of the yellow fever, John Boyd, Esq, 
second son of the late Spencer Boyd|^£sq. 
of Pcnlull; Ayrsnire 


1. At Tobi^, Alex Mkcgr^r, Esq., 
of Raheldies His infant child died near 
the same time 

— At East Dairy, Richard Shirreli^ 
l^q 

— At Noranside, John Mill, Esq, of 
Noranside 

2 At Greenlaw House, m the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbnght, Tiady Gordon. 

— In the south of France, after a 
painful illness, George Maxwell, Esq , 
younger of Carruchan, and Lieut-Col 
of the Galloway MiLtia 

3 At Ciomarty, Mrs Hugh TuUoch, 
m the 83d year of her ago 

— At Ihlng Avenue, Leith Walk, 
James Allison, sen, in his ]02d year 

— At Thornhill, Perthshire, William 
AI'Ewan, FIsq , W S 

— At Tnncomalee, island of Ceylon, 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Geddes, of 
the H3d regiment of foot 

4 At Dunkeld, Mrs D Landale of 
Kirkaldy 

— At his house lu Stamford Street, 
J.ondon, in the Glth year ot his age, 
John Tlcnnic, Esq, the celebrated engi¬ 
neer 

5 At Shiraz, in Persia, aged 36, Clau¬ 
dius John Rich, Esq , author of tlie Me¬ 
moirs of Ancient Babylon, formerly of 
Bristol, and late Resident of the East lA- 
dia Coiiipany at Bagdad , to which sta¬ 
tion he was raised before the age of 17, 
in consequence of Ins great literary '•t- 
tainmcnts and distinguished merit He 
was at Shira/ on Ins way to Bombay, 
when lie was earned oft^by that fatal dis¬ 
ease, the cholera morbus, the ravages of 
wlncL, in that city, swept off, in the 
short space of five days, sixteen thousand 
persons 

b At Cunniughamhcad, Ned Sgod- 
grass, Fsq, of Cunmnghamhtad, m tju* 
82d year of his age 

7 At Wliitehaugh, John Scott, Esq., 
of that place ^ 

9 At Manse of Deer, the li'‘\..Jbiin 
Craigie, in the 81st year of his age. 

10 At Edinburgh, ]VIr Gifford Cuming, 
surgeon, 11 

— At Greenock, John Holmes, Esq., 
merchant 

— Near Kedgaree, in India, Captain 
George Lmdesay, of the corps of engt- 
17 
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neera in the service of the Hon the East 
Imha Company on the Bengal establish* 
ment 

—- At St Helena^ of apoplexy^ Mat¬ 
thew Livingstone, Esq , surgeon . 

11. At WelUiall, Thomas Boyes, Esq 

13. At Ormly, Caithness, Capt Donald 
Sinclau', late of the 30th regiment of 
foot. 

14 At Cult Manse, Efizabeth Hunter, 
wife of the Bev. Thomas Gillespie, mi¬ 
nister of Colt 

1& At Beidside, near Carrington, Mrs 
Jean Wilson, aged 70, relict oi Mr James 
Abernethie 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Grace Suttic, 
eldest daughter of the late bir George 
Suttie, Bart, of Balgone 

— At Edinburgh, James Hay, Esq, 
WS 

, — At the Manse of Kilearn, the Rev 

James Graham, minister of that parish, 
in the 80th year of his age, and ^4th ot 
his mmistry 

16 At Wakefield, Mrs Cleghom of 
Stravithy 

13. At Belfast, Major Andrew Fati- 
son, late of the 29th regiment, in which 
he bravdy served nearly 24 years, with 
much credit to himself, in many of the 
engagcm^its of the late eventful wai-^ 
latterly of the 8th Royal Veteran Bat¬ 
talion * 

,19 At Graysmill, Slateford, Mr Wil- 
liw Bel&age, aged 72 

— At Pans, .John Astley, Esq, pro¬ 
prietor of the Royal Amphitheatre, West- 
mmster Bridge, aged 54 

20 In his 85th year, .Henry Burt, 
Esq, of Barns, Kinross-shirc • 

— At George's Square, Edinburgh, 
Miss Eleanor Ruthtrfurd, daughter of 
th^ilte John Rutherfurd, Esq., of Ed- 

ston 

At Pans, aged 85, the Archbishop 
of Pans, Cardinal Talleyrand dc Feri- 

l0Ori, 

^Sft-Orylaw, Mrs Ramsay, widow of 
the late William Ramsay, Esq, of Rarn- 
ton, in the 77th year of her age 

21 At Craigrothic, in Fife, Mr DnMd 
Martin, road-surveyor 

—- Miss Isabella Helen Sangster, only 
dau^ter of the late Mr John bangstcr, 
Wi&wall, Orkney 

VOL. XIV. PAST II 


21 At Aberdeen, in the 80th 'fMxot 
his age, John Eweii, Esq , who was one 
of the most respectable phbhc characters 
of that pltice for more than half a cen¬ 
tury Widi the exception of various sums 
left to the public chanties of Aberdeen, 
he Bks bequeathed tlic bulk of bis pro¬ 
perty, perhaps 15,0001* or 16,0001, to the 
magistrates and clergy of Montrose, for 
the purpose of founding an hospital, si¬ 
milar to Gordon's Hospital of Aberdeen, 
for the maintenance and education of 
boys • 

, 24 At Knowhead, Mrs Isabella Tod, 
relict of the late John Whittet, Esq, of 
Potterhill 

25 In Bridge-road, Lambeth, Sophia, 
wife of David Allan, Esq , Deputy Com- 
missary-Gcneral to his Majesty’s forces, 
and o^Portobcllo, near Edinburgh 

— At Berhampore, Bengal, David 
Morricson, Esq , third Appeal and Cir¬ 
cuit Judge at Moorsliedab d 

27 At Dalguish House, Perthshire, 
Charles Steuart, of Dalguish, Esq 

•— At sea, off Corsica, on bis passage 
to Italy, for the benefit of his health, 
Henry Davidson, Esq , advocate, sc oond 
son of H Davidson, E'-q , W S 

28 At JVIillbank, Edinburgh, .Tames 
Ncilson, Esq, of Millbank, in the GOtli 
year of his age 

29 At Auclnntroig, Stirlingshire, m 
the 88th year of his age, William J\Iac- 
Lauchlan, F^q , Lieutenant on the half¬ 
pay of the 25th legimciit He served ps 
a gentleman cadet in the Scotch Greys 
at the battle of Minden, and i# believed 
to have outlived almost <i^ his fellow- 
soldiers who were engaged on tliat me¬ 
morable day 

— At her house in Weymouth Street, 
London, Cassander Agnes Lady Hamil¬ 
ton, widow of Sir J Hamilton,, Bart, 
and mother of ffir C Hamilton, Bart, 
Vice-Admiral and^ Governor of New¬ 
foundland, and Sir E Hatmlton, Bart, 
Rear-Admiral, and Rnight Commander 
of the Bath • 

— Miss Colquhoun, of Camstradden 

31 At Groom's-h ill, Blaekhr ath, Mrs 
Campbell, wife of Colonel Campbell 

— At ins bouse in Castle Street, Ro¬ 
bert Boyd, Esq , ot Driyn , 

At Eatington J*ark, Warwickslnre, 
* 2 a 
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Ladj Ehzabeth Stanhope, sister of the 
Earl of Chesterfield 

SI At London, M^jor-Gcneral Sir Au¬ 
gustus Plomstedt, K C B, aged 68 

Novi-MDral At Antigua, Wm Cath- 
cart, E«!q, fourth son ot the late James 
Cathcait of Carbiston, Esq 

— At Sunnam, W A Carstairs, £sq<, 
member of the Supreme Court there 

— At the Leys, near Dollar, James 
Brown, late ot Ktllin, surgeon, 11 N 

2 At Bellfaeld, Mias St Ltgfr Duncan 

3 At his house, No 11^ Bank Street, 
aged 65, Mr Daniel Forrest, sen , mer¬ 
chant, Edinburgh 

4 By Shipwieck, near Eyemouth, on 
his passage to London, aged 31, Captain 
William Grant, ot the Perseverance pac¬ 
ket ot Banff, second sou of the late laeu- 
tenant Francis Grant oi the f^th legi- 
ment of foot 

— At Baroda Camp, Captain Robert 
Mac far lane, 4 th regiment grenadier bat¬ 
talion, a native of Monteith, Perthshire 

5 At Bombay, aged 49, P C Baird, 
Esq , M D, Superintending Surgeon in 
the Hon East India Company's service 
on the Bombay establishment 

— At Lochee, near Dundee, the Rev 
James Keyden, minister of Fettercairn 

— At Baronald, Wilham Flockliart, 
Esq, of Baronald 

7 At Weymouth, Charles Kerr, Esq, 
late of Abhotrule 

— At h indhorn, uged 64 years, Mrs 
Isabella Davidson, wife ot Robert David¬ 
son, Esq , 

8 At ^yr, Robert Robertson, Esq, of 
Duncanzicmcr 

9 At Elgin, in the 79th year of her 
age, Mrs Helen Anderson, relict of the 
Rev James Thomson, late minister of 
Aberdour 

— At Aladras, P Crawford, Esq , M 
D, son of the late Major Crawtord of 
Newfield, Ayrslwre 

— At Pootookghur, in Bengal, Ensign 
James Campbell, 4th regiment of native 
infantry • 

— At Madras, Peter Scott, M D, sur¬ 
geon of the JMalc Asylum there, and as¬ 
sistant-surgeon in the Hon East India 
Company's service 

10 Mrs Margaret Parlane, spouse of 
Dr Chas Stuart, of Duneam 

^ — At her house iii Belfast, Mrs Mac- 


ilroth, aged 95 years, rehet of the late 
Colonel Macilroth 

10 At Hestalng, Alexander Duncan, 
Esq, W b 

11 In the island of St Lucia, Mr 
Alex Houston, jun , son of Mr Alex- 
Houston, manufacturer, Glasgow 

— In Newhall Street, I avcrpool, Ed¬ 
ward Simon, aged 101- years anti 22 days. 
He had been cfnployed as a labourer in 
the docks near 70 years Ilia mother 
died aged 10 i years, his father ] 04 years, 
and his brother 104 years . 

12 At the Manse of Ruthven, the 
Rev George Donaldson, minister of that 
parish, in the 79th year ot his age, and 
1.2d of his ministry 

— At Cinnauorc, East Indies, James 
lolinstuii Duncan, surgeon, Madras esta¬ 
blishment, son of the late Rev Dr Dun^ 
tan, rector of Wlialton, Northumberland- 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Graham 
Bogle, daughter of the late John Bogle, 
Esq, ot Kirkcudbright 

— At I mtahch, Pliorans Kcir, Esq. 

— In Cumberland Place, New Road, 
liondon, aged 70, the Hononrable Mrs 
Mill, widow of the late John Mill, Esq., 
of Noransido, Forfarshire 

1 i .lames Dunlop, ot HousehtU, Co¬ 
lonel of the Renfrewshire Militia. 

— At Chester le Street, in the county 
of Durham, in her 80th year, Mrs Wea- 
therlcy, relict of the late Mr Edwai^d 
Wcatlierhy of Garden House e 

— At Edinburgh, Christopher Mou- 
bray, Esq , late eashitr of the Edinbui^b 
Friendly Insurance Office 

— At Greenock, John Lamout, Esq., 
surgeon, R N 

14 At Edinburgh, Robert Bruce, Esq., 
of Pittcadit 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Hit^ter, 
in the 78th year ot her age '***'•- 

15 At Dublin, at an advanced period 
of life. Dr John Barret, Vice Provost <rf 
Trinity College in that eity 

— At Aberdeen, Lieutenant 
Bothnell, R N 

— At Annan, Miss Dalgleish, eldest, 
daughter or.IohnDdlgl(ish, Esq , of Pres- 
tonficld, and late Provost ot Annap. 

— At Jamaica, Brevet-iVlajor Masson, 
ot the 50th regiment 

16 At Ennis, m Ireland, Lieut. J<^ 
Crabb, 40tli regiment 
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16 At Longforgan, the Rev Adam 
Cairns, minister ot that parish, m the 
64th year of his age, and 2bth of his nu- 
mstry. 

17 At Ormsary, Alexander Campbell, 
Esq, of Ormsary 

18 At London, Rear-Admiral Burney, 
F R S, in his 72d year 

20 At Newton-upon-Ayr, in the 87th 
year of her age, Mrs .fanet Alexander, 
widow ot the late Baihc James llcid, 
Newton 

» — Miss Ann Coats, of Blantyrefarm, 

jn the* 7 4th year of her age 

21 At Castlecraig, Joanna Charlotte, 
^daughter of Sit Thos Gibson Carmichael, 
of Skirling, Bart 

— At his scat, Thortinhill, Bucks, Sii 
Thomas Sheppard, Bart, aged 70 

— At Muttra, in Btngal, Capt An- 
.^rew Christie, ot the 6tn nitivc infantry, 
eldest son of Andn w Christie, Esq , of 
Ferrybank 

22. At London, Tames Wilson, Esq , 
F.Rifi, Professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
CoUeRC of Surgeons 

— At Mary’s Place, Stockbndgc, Edin¬ 
burgh, in the 87th year ot her age, Airs 
Susan Steuart, relict of the Uev Alex¬ 
ander Davidson, late minister of Stenton 

23 At his house in Russell-Square, 
“•XiOndon, in the 88th year of his ago, the 
Right Honourable Sir Jimes Afansfield, 
Chief Justice ot the Court of Common 
!was. 

24. At Pennyland, by Thurso, Alex¬ 
ander Paterson, Fsq 

— At New Rattrav, Robert Birrell, 
Esq , late Provost of Kirkcaldy 

25 The Rev William Dunloji, late 
pastor of the Presbyterian Congregation 
of l^abam 

At Aberdeen, Miss Jane Ogihie, 
^Siher 90tli year 

—^ At Dundee, iii the (i7th year of her 
ag^ Miss Catherine Sandicnian, youngest 
daughter of Mr David Sandieman, late 
tner&a^b^ there 

26 At West AVclls, near Corsham, 
, Wilts, aged 71,Licutenant-Greneral Kerr, 

formerly of the Hon East India Com¬ 
pany's service 

—i At Berharopore, m the East Indies, 
of a bilious fever, Capt Thoims B nny, 
df the 11th dragoons, aged 30, son of 
Thomas Binny, Esq , of Maulesden 


26 At Glasgow, in lier 96th yeaf, Mra 
Alary Graham, relict ot Mr John Graham 
of Kilbowic, DumbartonHiire 

27 At Edinburgh, 31r Luke Fraser, 
late one of the Alasters of the High School, 
aged 85 years 

— At Dover, on her way from Canada 
•to France, for the bcijefit of her health, 
Euphcraic Ladin, wife of Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Comnnssary-Gcncral Alaclean 

— At Glasgow, William Ferguson, 
AID 

28 At Gsaan, Lochwinnoch, agtd C7, 
JVIrs Alargaret Jmucson, relict of the 
late SIi James Fyfe, merchant, Port- 
•Glasgow 

— At Woolwich, Lieut-Col James 
West, R A 

— Airs Irasei, wife of Thomas Fra¬ 
ser, Esq , ot Woodcott House, near Read¬ 
ing, and of Banniskiik, in the county ot 
Caithness, who scried, during last yeai, 
as High Slierifi for Oxtordshire 

— At Meerut, Alajor-Gcncral F R 
Hardyinan, C B , Colonel of his Majes¬ 
ty's 17th regiment of loot, and Com¬ 
mander ot the 2d division ot the field 
army in Bengal 

29 At her house, liCith Walk, Airs 
Je?n Ritchie, rtlicl ot Capt John Roberts 
of Carronflats 

30 At Dysart, the Rev William Bil- 
Icrwcll, minister ot the Relief Congrega¬ 
tion there, in the 66tU year of his age, 
and the 42d of Ins ministry 

— At Dilycll Lodge, John Daly ell. 
Esq, ot Tango 

— At Craighousc, AIiss Golquhoun, 
eldest daughter of the lay? Humphrey 
Colquliouti, Esq 

— At Baiikfoot, Airs Jean Hay, rehet 
of Alexander Robertson, Esq , one of the 
Principal Clerks of Session 

Lately, at Harwood Lee, iiear»Bolton, 
Air Peter Crook,*agtd 79 It is remark¬ 
able, that he was,born"and lived all liis 
hie in the bouse in which he died, the 
family ot Crook hnn g rented the farm 

he occiipitd fnffn the R' v -Formby, 

of Fomib>, and his ancestors, for up¬ 
wards oj 100 jears—At tht age of 71, 
I*ettr and his sevt n sons afforded an in¬ 
teresting spectacle to their n^hbours , 
they*were all employed in mowing the 
^rass of his farm,jtne venerable lather 
leading, and followed through the sward 
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y In# eldest son, the second iollowing 
im, and the others in regular rotation as 
to ag(, the youngest, aged 22 years, clo¬ 
sing 'J’lu y all survive their patriarchal 
father, and are all stout robust men 

Irately, At Nancy, in Lorraine, aged 87, 
IWiss Jean Hollo, daughter of the deceased 
JaiUth Iloilo, Lsq ,oi Powhouse 

1) I c I MBE K1 At her house, 00, Queen- 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Dunlop 

2 At Edinburgh, Charles Hamilton, 
of hairholin. Esq , agul 5 j years 

— At Douglas, Mrs Haivthom I’hoin- 
son, relict of the llcv William Al'Cub-^ 
bin, minister tlu re 

3 At llutluighn, IMr William Die-* 
kicson, late Provost of that burgh 

— At London, Licutcnant-Coloncl 
Andrew llamilton, aged 33 years, IS of 
which had been devoted to the service of 
the army, most of them in foreign cli- 
ipatcs, and scarcely one in his native 
country 

— At T,ondon, Mrs Fitzgerald, wi¬ 
dow of the late Licutcnant-Coloncl Fitz- 
geiald of the Lite Guards, who fell at 
Waterloo 

4 At Edinburgh, Adam Scot Fllliot 
of Arkclton 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Als¬ 
ton, wife ot Air D issiuviUe, surgeon 

— At Stratfoid, tlic Right lion Lord 
Hcnmker, LL D F U S, &c 

— Mrs Dickson, wife of James Dick¬ 
son, E’-q, of Antonshill 

— At Grecuhill, the Hon Sir John 
Stuart of Fettei cairn. Baronet, one ot the 
Barons of his Alajesty’s Court of Exche¬ 
quer , 

— At Ayr, Miss AT iry Elizabeth AI‘- 
Ewai), daughter of George M‘Ewan, Esq 
Grenada 

5 At Brighton, James Perry, Esq, 
proprietor and cclitor of the Morning 
Chronicle, in the 6Sth year of his age 

— At Ayr, Wilhapi Allison, Esq , of 
Wluteliill 

—- At Bowerhouse, near Dunbar, Mar¬ 
garet Carfriw, daughter of the Riv Dr 
Carfrae 

— At Hillhorse, Berwickshii;c, Archi¬ 
bald vSomincrvilli, b '.i] 

6 Atliis brother’s house, Edinburgh, 
Charles Btrr>, Esq , o\ Spiirig Gar lens, 
in tlic 4«>tli >ear of h. ig. 

7 At St John’*', Newfoundland, Afi 
Cross 


— At Fjdinburgh, Mrs Stewart Cun** 
mnghame, wife of Captain James Hal¬ 
dane Tait, 11N 

8 At I.oudoii, of apoplexy, John Ring, 
Esq, surgeon 

— In the Manse of Halkirk, in Caith¬ 
ness, the Reverend George Cameron, mi¬ 
nister of tliat parish, in the HSth year of 
his age, and the 53<l of his ministry 

9 At Poitobt^lo, Mrs Rlioda Mudie, 
wife of Dr J Bludtt , late of Alford, lan- 
colnsbire 

— At Gallowhill, near Stianraer, Pa¬ 
trick AI'Kinm 1, E^q 

— At F dinburgh, Mr Thom is Fergu¬ 
son, aged «S This gentleman has bcr 
qiieathed the sum of li 100 to eich of the 
four following institutions The Magda¬ 
len Chapel, the Royal Infirmary, the 
Trades Maiden Hospital, and the Chan¬ 
ty Work-house 

11 At Edinburgh, AIiss Barbara Moir, 
eldest daughter ot Andrew Moir, Esq, 
late of Otterbum 

— In Moray Street, Leith WaBc, Mr 
Knox, late of Firth 

At Arbroath, Miss Gleig, daughter 
of the Reverend George Gltig, Viinister 
there 

12 At Burntisland, Mrs Helen Simpi* 
son, wile ot Wilbam Young, Esq, dis¬ 
tiller 

—At Graycraig, Fifeshire, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Aiulrew Betlmne,of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company’s service. 

— At Brighton, Phoebe Ilassel, aged 
111 years IIis Majesty had for the last 
seven or eight years allowed the deceased 
10s 6d a-week 

— At Montrose, Mr Edward Greene, 
merchant, in the 61st year of liis age. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith, l^iettte- 
nant-Colonel Lauriston, ot the Hc^'^ur- 
able East Incha Company's service. 

— At Palermo, Captain James Ander¬ 
son, of Glasgow, Paymaster m tbe ^late 
King's 3d Gciman Legion . ' 

— At Barbadocs, af tci an iHneesur three 
dayj^, Lieutenant-Colonel John Piper, 
C B , of the 4th or King’s Own leglment., 

13 At Lisbon, Dr Wynne, Fellow of 
tlu Royal College of I^hysicians of Edin¬ 
burgh, and formerly suigeon to the Ches¬ 
ter Infarmory 

14 At Edinhuigh, hliss Margilret 
Maxwell, diughtci m the late bii W 
Maxwell, of Caldcrwcnid Bart 
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I4>. At Wellhousc, aged 64 years, Wil¬ 
liam Millar, Esq , of Wtllhouse 
— At Down, Mtar Dunbar, Mr John 
Skiiving, late tarmei, Wt&lheld, at tiie 
advanced 4g6 of 90 }ears • 

— At Pennth, K Story, E&q , M D , 
in the 8 Jd year of Ins age 

— At Urawlbin, near Tliurso, Mi Sin¬ 
clair Sutherland, distilltf 

— At Edinbuigh, Mrs (’'irruthcrs, re¬ 
lict of the late Tohn Canutbeis, JCsq , of 
, llohnains, and daughter of Sir llobert 
Laurie* Bart, of JM ixwelton 

15 At Edinburgh, Isabella, wife of 
-.^ohu S Bainsay, iM D 

— At Aardluads, Taitb, Alatthe'w 
Comb, I'lsq, brewer 
—■At Kimcinuii, Cipt Clniles Fai- 
quharsoii, agtil 7S, eldest son ol Tames 
Earquharsoii, Esq, lite of Coldiaeh 
— At Eeht Iloust, Sir llaiiy Miveii 
Lumsdcii, of Auchindor, Bart, age d f7 
— At Gla‘'go\\, Mrs Brown, lelitt ol 
the late John Brown, Esq, inereiiant in 
Glasgow 

— At Jamaica, James Portcous, Esq , 
of Bontnll 

16 At (’abtleinilk, Lady Stuart, widow 
of Sir Sohn Stuart, of C’astlenulk, B irt 

— At Lesseiidrum, Alauricc (Ttoige 
'^isset. Esq , of Knighton, Isle of Wight 
and Lecisendruiri, Abeideenbhne* 

— At Woodbidc, near llauiilton, IVlrs 
lobelia Miller, rediet of the late John 
Dykes, Esq, of Wootlbidc 
— At Broughty Ft rry, k r mccs ]<'rama. 


20. At St Andrews, in the A7th year of 
her age, Miss Ehzdbetli Stevenson, sister 
of David Stevenson, Esq, formerly of 
London 

— In Jamaica, Mrs Elizabeth D 
Chriahton. wif7 of Willnun Lambie, Esq 
, — At Wlntchill, New Deer, the lle- 
veiend John Bunyaif, niiiusttr of the 
United Associatt eongngition tlurc 

21 At Stirhng, IMfs Alaiy Muschet, 
wife of Mr korinan, bookseller 

22 Mr William (irabaui of Lambhill 

— At thc*Tnanse of ('rieff, Air John 

TUregory, late of Edinburgh, in his 85th 
^•-ar 

— At tjlasgow, Air T nnes Greenlees, 
long known as a hookstlhr m that tity, 
and who was aftervvaids indueod, by cir- 
cumst inecs, to make a temporary appear¬ 
ance on the stage, in several first-rate 
charaetei s 

— At Fdinburgh, in the 62d year of 
his age, Thomas llendtrson. Esq, the 
City Chamberlain 

— Airs Gordon, wife of Captain J AI 
Gordon, 11 N 

— At Greenock, Air Win Watson, 
booksiikr, in the 77lli year of h s age 

— At Tullidllan manse, thv, Ilevcrcnd 
Dmd Simpson, in the H2d year of his 
age 

2J At St Andrew's, New Biunswuk, 
Robert Pagan, Esq , in the 72d year of 
his age 

21 At Hastings, Airs James Elphm- 
stone,wifc of JjieuteiiaiiKJolonel Elphin- 


wife of the Reytrend II Ilorshy, Pre¬ 
bendary of St Asaph, and daughtc r of the 
Lite John Bourke, JiSq ,* of BaHygley, 
county of Limerick, and Balyeek, county 
of^ jperary, Ireland 
Jjif,At th( Chateau of Fpiuc, near Pa- 
otfCtbe Countess of Lisburnc 

*At Daly’s Town, county of Galway, 
the Right Hon Dennis Bowes Daly, al¬ 
ter* a fortnight’s illness V or ujiwtirds of 
forty jails Air Ddy rcpiiseiitcd tlie 
county of Galway, in butet-.sivc P^rliu- 
juenta. 


stone 

— At N( w G illowMy, Airs Agues Man- 
son, wile of John Aiurrxy,*Esq , of Tro- 
quhain \ 

— At Tophill, m\St Fli/abeth’s, Ja¬ 
maica, at the adianecAagc of 124 years, 
Ann Roehester, i woman of colour She 
enjoyed her hcakh until the wedk prece¬ 
ding hci death, lLaving,a family consist¬ 
ing of 1 53, he mg fiVe sons and two daugh¬ 
ters, 5S grandchildren, 6S great grand¬ 
children, and two grcat-great-grandchil- 


—At his house, Alusselburgh, William 
Scott, E'iq , aged 70 
— At Glasgow', AIiss Catherine M‘N cil- 
lcdgc,daughtcr of tin 1 ti Tames AUNcil- 
ledgc. Esq , island of St (’roi\ 

‘18 At Mount TiOdge, Portobtllo, Col 
Francis James Scott 


— At London, Mr Henry Beaumont, 
aged 3«S* 

25 At Bonnington, Air" Margaret 
liaiylci, rehet of the late Bailie Lauder, 
Lauder, Berwickshire * * 

• 26 At Allauqulitich, near Mar liOdgc, 
James Harden, Esq , of Knock Inch. 
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S6. At Glasgow, AlexanderMillo:, Esq. 

27 At Slatcfield, Mrs Charles Camp^ 
bell, at the advanced age of 102. 

28 At Aberdeen, William Davidson, 

Esq, Advocate, son of Robert Davidson, 
Esq, of Balnagask « 

— At Wnliain, after an illness of a, 
few hours, the very Iltvtrend J Jcfflr- 
Bon, Archdeacon of Colchester, Rector of 
Wceley, and Vicai ol Withain, in the 
county of Essex 

— At Tobago Stieet, near Edinburgh, 
Mr James Dt war, builder, aged 70 

30 At Rdllewii, Strathblanc, Archi- * 
bald Fdmonstone, Fsq , of Spittal 

-- At Kensington Gore, Barbara, el¬ 
dest daughter ol William Wilbcrloree, 
Esq, M 1* 

— At her house in Berkeley Smiaro, 
London, Maria, Countess of Guiilord, 
widow of Francis, late Earl ol Guilford 

31 At his house, Bonnington Brae, 
John Chejne, Esq, surgeon in Leith 

Lately, In French vStreet, Southamp¬ 
ton, Mr F Guion He was, at an early 
part of his life, in the Edinburgh Ihe- 


atre, and played the same characters as 
Mr Garnck was then performing m Lon¬ 
don, and with nearly as much eclat 
Lately, At Paris, aftei a lew days’illness, 
the Celebrated Colonel Thornton, late of 
Thornville Rojal, in the county ot York 
— At Greenock, of tlie small pox, m 
the 7(ith year of his age, Mr Wm Mac- 
leod of Stornawty, but for the greater 
part of his long hie a planter in Jamaica. 

— At Hollow ay Head, near Noi thwich^ 
at the cxtiaordinary age ot 121 yeais, Mr 
John Maddock He retained his /acui¬ 
ties to the last 

— At Maikethill, aged 104 years, Mr. 
Matthew Macparland, a respectable and' 
worthy man, wiio rt tamed the use of his 
lacultu s till the latest period of his hie 
— On his voyage home fiom India, 
Captain Robert Saiidcison, ol lus Majes¬ 
ty’s 08th regiment 

— At his house, in Queen Ann Street, 

1 .ondon, in his 71st year, s>ir Win Yofirtg, 
G C B, Admiral of the Red, and Vice-Ad* 
iniral of Crrcat Britain 
At Bath, Viscountess Mountearh 
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Ab£rcromb\’Sj Mr^ speech on parlia¬ 
mentary reform, I 143 
Abeona transport, the loss of, II 87 
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Address to the King at the opening oi 
Puhament, 17 tin the subject of 
econmny voted by the House of C’om- 
mons, I 78 Various addresses to, II 
90, 91, 97 

Advocate, the I,ord , his speech, m rei 
ply to Lord Archibald Hamilton, 1 
36 

A||f:iculti£(al distiess, 1 156 Report, II 
S80 

Althorpe's, Lord, speech relative to the 
tiinb^ trade, I 161 

America* State of affairs in Mexico, I 
1178 iturbidc joins the ifisurrcctjonary 
b^nds, a7‘) Independent forces range 
th^selves under Iturbidc, rft Arrival 
oi^’Donaju, tb Cortes called, 280 
**l)e4ith of O’Donaju, 281 Peru, i6 

Flattering condition of, tb Viceroy’s 

trocips defeated, tit San Martin enters 
Lu^, 282 Establishes the constitu¬ 
tion, th Battle of Calabosa, 283 Com¬ 
plete triumph of the independents, tb 
General congress, State of jfffairs 
in Buenos Ayres, ib Brazil, tb Revo¬ 
lution at Bahia, 284 At Rio Janeiro, 
f6 King returns to Europe, 285 St 
Domingo, tb United States, 286 
Anny estimates, I 48 
Association, the Constitutional, proceed¬ 
ings relative to, IT 25 


Attomcy-Greneral’s speech, in opposition 
to I/ord A Hamilton, I 19 Speech 
on the Constitutional Association,! 173 
Awful destruction at Whitehaven, II 
106. 
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Baker, Sir Robert, resigns his office of 
head magistrate of tile Bow-Street po¬ 
lice, II 166 

Banks, Sir Joseph, biographical account 
of, I 301 Scientific eminence of, tb 
Ills various enttrprizcs in the prosecu¬ 
tion of knowledge, 302 Chosen pre¬ 
sident of the Iloyal Society, 303 
Knighted, tb Plectod a member of 
the Privy Council, tb Named a mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, 394 Agri¬ 
cultural pursuits lA Pcath of, tb 
Description ot his\brm and expression, 
tb Ills will, lb \ 

Bankes’, Mr Cr, animilted speech on mo¬ 
ving the address in t% House of Com¬ 
mons, 17^ • 

Bankes’, IMr, motion for an address to 
the crown, on the suBject of retrench¬ 
ment and economy, I 7d Opposes the 
catholic claims, 122 

Barcelona, sickness and mortahty at, II. 
182 

Baringl^ Mr, complaint respecting the 
manner in which the public accounts 
were made up, I 1.3 Speech respect¬ 
ing the currency, 15B Reply to Mr 

• Ricardo, 155 i|pecch .respectiDg the 
timber trade, 162 
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fiathtiTBt, Mr C. B. supports Lord Castle- 
reagh, and condemns the Queen, I 28 
Speech reldtive to the Constitutional 
Association, 172 

Badiurst's, Earl, speech relative to Gram.< 
pound, I 140 

Beacon newspaper, particulars vespeciing, 
II 175 

Belmore, the Earl of, moves the address 
to his JVlajesty in the House of Lords, 

I 7 

Bennet’s, Mr, motion for reduction of 
the Quartcr-Mastcr-Gcnoral’s offaec in 
bcotland, I 57 Speech on the anny - 
estimates, 5‘> Spee« h on the state of 
agriculture, 159 Speech relative to the 
timber trade, IGl Respecting the Io¬ 
nian islands, 176 Motion relative to 
a hbcl in the John Bull newspaper, 
182 Speech on the close of the evi¬ 
dence agamst the conductors of the 
John Bull, 1S3 

Bentinck’s, Lord W , motion relative to 
Sicily, I, 107 

Bernal s, JMr, remark on the navy esti¬ 
mates, 1 46 

Biography, political, I 289 Mr Grat¬ 
tan, lb Lari of Sheffield, 294 Sir 
Home Popham, 29 $ Earl of Mahns- 
bury, 297 Kcllermann, 298. Lefeb- 
vre, 299 

■ ■■■■ -- hterary, 301 Sir Joseph 

Banks, Presidint West, 305 Mr 
Artliur Young, 309 Mr Haylcy, 319 
Volney, 320 

Bunte, Richard, Esq appointed head 
magistrate of the Bow-Strit t police, m 
the roomrof Sir R Baker, and kmglit- 
ed, II 167 

Birth-day, the celebr/iion of his Majes¬ 
ty’s, II 105 Dis/uibailees on the oc¬ 
casion at Edinhygh and Glasgow, tb 

Biiths, hst of, II 338 

Bourdcavx, the Duke of, the baptism of, 

II 107 

Brougham’s, Mr, reply to Lord Castle- 
reagh, I 24 Speech respecting the 
Queen's acquittal and the motion for 
provision, 30 Speech respecting the 
Queen’s law expenses, 32 Reprobates 
the conduct of ministers respecting tlic 
Queen’s case, tb Suppotts Sir .lames 
Mackintosh's motion, lOO Reply to 
Ml Lambton, 114 IMotion iclativc to 
tlic OousUiut'unal Ajsueutioii, l09 


Speech relative to the John Bullnews* 
paper, 184. 

Browne, Colonel, attempt to assassmaib, 
at Mdan, II 88 

Bro|tvne, Mr James, seconds the address 
m the House of Commons, I 8 Re¬ 
marks respecting Ireland, tb Opposes 
the grant to the Queen, 28 

Bruce, the Hobe«t, steam packet, destroy¬ 
ed hybre, II 166 

Bucharest, earthquake and othci misfoiv 
tunes at, and in the neighbourhood of, 
IJ 141 

Buckingham, the Marquis of, his speech** 
m support of the cathohe question, L 
130 ' 

Budget, I 68 

Bull, John, the proprietors of, summon¬ 
ed to tilt bar of the House of Commons 
for breach of privilege, I 182 Trial 
of for libel on Lady Caroline WrottesiT* 
ley, II 55 Fined and imprisoned, 50. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, death of, II. 113. 
Dissection of liis body, 114 Fuamral, 
115 

Burdett’s, Sir Francis, motion relaliVeto 
the proceedings at Manchef^er, 178. 
Remarks relative to the editor of the 
John Bull, 184 Judgment of ihe 
Court of King’s Bench oni II. 14. 
'Corrchpondenee between and Mr Can-^.. 
ning, 110 t 
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Calcraft’s, Mr, spcCch in reply to MrCree» 
vey, I 48 On reducing the army, 54. 
Calthorpe’s, Lord, observations on the 
affairs of Naples, I 90 
Cam budge, improvements at, II 285.“* 
Campbell, George, G C B, particujljM 
with regard to the deatli of, II 9®.^^ 
Canning’s, Mr, speech on the affairs of 
Naples, 1. 104 Correspondence be¬ 
tween and Sir Francis Burdett, 11.^119. 
Cantre, Louis, projects himself mtb the 
crater of Vesuvius, II 99. 

Carlisl\i, Mary Ann, tnal of, for blas^e- 
mous libcCil 42 Guilty, 44. Fmai' 
and imprisoned, 47 —For seditious li¬ 
bel, lb Disagreement among the jiuy» 
49 

Cartwright and others, judgment tm, H. 
16 
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CsmoiTon, Earl of^ moves the Grampound 
disfranciuscinent bill in the House of 
Lords, 1. 139 

Cabtlereagh's, Lord, speech at the open¬ 
ing of rarharaent 1 10 Speech re¬ 
specting provision for the Queen, 1 
13 The erasure of the Queen’s name 
from the Litui^y, 8a Motion for jiro- 
vision for, 24 Jleply to Mr Western, 
25—To Mr Ilume, th Motion for 
reading the report ot the committee re¬ 
lative to the Queen's provision, S2 
* Speech respecting the address troin the 
^iresliytery of Laiigholme, 33 Speech 
^disapproving of Lord A Hamilton's 
'motion relative to the order in council 
directed to the Church of Scotland, 39 
Speech relative to Mr Hume’s resolu¬ 
tion on die army estimates, 49 Sup¬ 
ports the army estimates, 54 State¬ 
ment relative to, 56 Reply to Mr 
Hume respecting smecure garrisons, 58. 
Speech in opposition to Mr Hume, (>S 
Oppsacs the repeal of the duty on malt, 
<t7. Speech on the subject ot economy 
and‘Hetrenchment, 79 Reply to Sir 
Jamea Mackintosh on the affairs of 
Naples, 90 Speech respecting the state 
of Europe, 106 Communication re- 
spcctitm the Russian anny, ih Reply 
.to Mr Stuart Wortlcy, tb opeech <m 
the Catholic question, L20 Defends 
the House ot Lords in altering the 
^anafbapnee of the Grampound elective 
maneMse, 141 Manoeuvre for getting 


nd of llie bill for mitigating punishment 
in (Mupes ot forgery, 150 Speech re¬ 
specting brcai h ot privilege in the John 
Bull newspaper, 182 Action fqr win¬ 
dows broken at the acquittal of the 
Q^n, II 76 

Cata^ophe, an awful one at Carville 
near Newcastle, II 183 
Cathdhc question, I 111 Petmon from 
theEngh^ Roman Catholics presented 
ft) P^liament, 112. 

Caven^h, Lord Gh:orge, supports Mr 
Weotern’s motion for repeahng the 
malt tax, I 66 , * 

Chancellor’s, the Lord, re'ply to Lord 

« , I 40 Opposes the Catholic 
*. Speech against the disfran¬ 
chisement of Grampound, 140 
Chfritable benefactors, II. 102 
Chester, Bishop of, his speech against 
Cathohe emancipation, 1 IJO 


Cheshire, improvements at, II S86* 

Chetwynd's, Mr, motion fpr reduction, I 
57. Speech on the distress of the coun¬ 
try, 64. 

Clmstie and I'rail, thal of, for duel with 
Mj Scott, Ilf 60 Verdict, not guilty, 
65 • 

Clarence, the Duke of,»graut to, I 177. 

Cockburn, Sir George, speech in reply to 
Mr Bernal, I. 46 

Commercial economy, remarks relative 
to, I 160 Notices, II 183 Woollen 
cloth raiUad, IT 283 Chamber of 

• Commerce at Manchester, tb Mecha¬ 
nism, great perfection it hath reached 

* at, th Rapid rise of Sincaporc, tb Re¬ 
marks respecting Canad i, 284 

Constitutional Association, motion re¬ 
specting, in Parliament, I 169 

Coronation of George IV, notice of, I. 
189 Full particulars of, II 117— 
UO 

Coroner’s inquest on the body of Mr John 
Scott, II 100 Verdict, wilful murder 

against Mr Christie, 101-On the 

body of Robert Dalrymplc, Esq tb — 
On George Francis, shot in the not at 
the Queen’s funeral, 165 On Ricliard 
Honey, shot on the same occasion, 
I66i 

County Clare, a process-server beaten and 
robbed in, II 182 

Conner, observations on the King’s visit 
to Drury Lane, II 96. 

Cree\cy, Mr, Ins speech on the motion 
for a committee of ways and means, 
1 4i Speech relative to the navy es¬ 
timates, 47. Motion relalJvc to the 
anny, 48 ]Mo?^n relative to tlic ex- 
peiihc of the officOTf Secretary of War, 

57 Motion for rluuction ot soldiers, 

58 Objects to tharejiairs at Barba- 
does, 65 

Croker’s, Mr, spaechin support of the Ad- 
inirahy Board, I 47^ 

Cuddle, Mr, particulars .respecting his 
death, II 109 

Curwen’s, Mr .speech on the state of na¬ 
tional mdubtry, I 152 Speech relative 
to the agncultural interests, 158 
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Sarnlcy’s, Lord, niecch •respecting the 
Queen, I 39. Motion for an address 
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to file Crown, 80 . Supports the Cafiio« 
lie bill, 132. 

Davies’, Colon^, speech, complaining of 
lateness in laying the estimates betore 
Parliament, I 44 Motion relative to 
the army estimates, 53 Motioii re¬ 
specting officers on the haft-pay ust,^ 
59 Speech on the barrack department,* 
CO 

Dawson, Mr, proposes reducing the army, 

I 57. 

Deaths, list of, II 3^0 
Dexterity, whale ship of Leith, the loss 
of, II 185 

Disturbances at the funeral procession of ^ 
the Queen’s remains, II 163 —In 
Douglas, Isle of Man, 186 —At Edin¬ 
burgh, 105 —At Glasgow, ib 
Dolby, trial of, for hbel, at the instance 
of the Constitutional Assouatiosi, 11 
52 

Domestic events, I 188 Popularity of 
the King, *5 Coronation, 189 Death 
of the Queen, 190 King's visit to 
Ireland, 192—To Hanover, ib Dis¬ 
turbed state of Ireland, *5 
Donations from the King to the charita¬ 
ble institutions, Dublin, II 159 
Donoughmore’s, the Earl of, speech in 
favour of the Catholics, I 12(» 
Donegal, prosecution respecting the, of 
the marriage between tlie Marquis and 
Marchioness of, 11 67 
Dubhn, tumultuary proceedings at the 
meeting of the county of, 1 5 
Duels, fought between Mr John Scott 
and Mr Christie, II 99 —^llctwton Mr 
BnttlebJnk and Mr Cuddic, at Wm- 
sten, 189 —.Bctwecp two ladies, 186 
Dufour, Dr, the dcap of, II 186 
Ougdale, Mr, pre:^ts a petition from 
Birmingham revive to the difterciict 
of industry, I r51 

Drury-lanc, the King’s v;sit to, II 93 


E 

Eadon, Maior-Gencral, horrid and blood- 
tliirsty attempt upon the life of, II 
112 ^ 

Earl Moira packet, loss of, with an im¬ 
mense munber of passengers, II 145 
Earl of Falconbury whale ship, of Grmis- 
by, cut thronqih by ^he itc, II 185 ' 

Earthquake at Bucharest II 111 


Edinburgh, disturbatice at, on the oe!e« 
bration of hia Majesty's birth-day, II 
105 Improvements at, 287. 

Ehzabetli, her Highness the Pnneess, th« 
death of, II 101 

Ellenborough, Lord, his speech relative 
to the Queen, I 40 Approves of the 
measures of Government in reference 
to Naples, 90* Speech concerning the 
policy of Austria, 101 Speech relSM 
tive to the timber trade, 164 » 

Elhston, Mr, prosecution of, for repre- , 
sentation of Marino Faliero, II ^77 

Elhs, Mr, his speech in justification df 
Mr Canmng respecting the Queen, 

16 

Emigrants to Quebec, sailing of, II. 107, 

Erskine, Lord, against Lady Erskine, II. 
72 

Evans, Thomas, inhumanly murdered^ 
II 190 

Exchequer’s, the Chancellor of the, rep|^ 
to Mr Creevey, I 41 Reply to Mr 
Btnnet, 59 Reply to Mr Western re¬ 
specting the malt-tax, 66 Speedi m 
reply to Mr Curwen, 68 Opepa th© 
budget, lb 

Exeter, improvements at, II 287^ 


F 

Ferguson, Sir Ronald, his speech. rdatiT* 
to the hbcl in the John Bull neffspapq^ 
I 185 

Fife, the Farl of, dismissed from his place 
ntai the King's person, on account of 
his vote for repeal of thi malt tax, 1.67 
Specth respecting his dismissal, ib. 

Finances, I 42 Mr Maherley’s nfiifion 
relative to the sinking fund, tb 
mittee of ways and means, 43 
estimates, 44 Array estimates, 
Ordnance estimates, 60 Budget|^ 68. 
Address to tlic king on the subject «f 
economy and retrenchment, 78. ^ 

line Arts, II 304 t 

tire, the destruction of the Caxton |n:iilt- 
mg-office, Liverpool, by, II 91 An 
alarming one at bunbury distillery, near 
Fdinburgh, 99 

Fire-damp, fatal accident by an cxplOKOP 
of, II 108 

Fhndcl, Thomas, trial of, for libel agahwt 
the Queen, II 30. Guilty, 33 Im¬ 
prisoned, 34 
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Folkestone, Lord, speech respecting pro¬ 
vision for the Queen, I S8 Speech 
relative to the malt-tax, 66 
France, state of, I 194 Opening of the 
Chambers, tb King’s speech, tb I>e- 
sult of the elections, 195 IVovisional 
aix-twcltths, lb Stormy debates, tb 
Explosion in the palace, 197 Message 
from the King to tlic Clmrabers, tb De¬ 
bate on, 198 Neapolitan affairs, ib 
Seditious movement at Grenoble, 200 
^ Motion for keeping order in the Cham¬ 
ber, Debate on, tb State of the 
^orn trade, 202 Motion relative to the 
-rthurch cstablislimeiit, 203 Debate, tb 
Lot d<s DtmotaneSjUOS Debates on, 
ib Trial of the conspirators, 206 Bud¬ 
get, 207 Financial debates, ib Motion 
for continuing the censorship on the 
mumals, 209 Close of the Session, tb 
Death of Napoleon Buonaparte, 210 
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€a}ettt^the squadron and crows m the 
harbour of, destined to plunder Chris¬ 
tian vessels, completely destroyed by a 
tremendous tempest, II 106 
Geographical discoveries, II 316 Parry’s 
.expedition, tb Captain Frankhn’s larfd 
journey, 317 Kotzebue’s voyage, 350 
Discovery of New South Shetland, 351 
Vyon’ti^ourney to Fezzan, 352 New 
Afinolfn expedition, tb Burckhardt’s 
traveli to the North of Egypt, 353 
Belzoui’s researches in Egypt, 356 
Fraser’s tour ’through the Himinaleh, 
359. 

Gilbei^s, Mr Davies, motion relative to the 

S I VC franchise of Grampound^l 137 
w, disturbances at, on the celebra- 
of his Majesty’s birth-day, II 105 
Musical Festival at, 190 
Glenofchy, Lord, supports Lord A Ila- 
ihiltQn’s motion relative to tin Order m 
Council sent to the Church of Scotland, 
I* 31^ 

Going, Richard, Esq shockipg murder of, 
II. 185 Funeral under military escort, 


h’s, Mr, motion relative to agricul- 
«.al distress, I 156 

GfWboume’s, Mr, speech on Uic army 
CMimates, I 56 Reply to Mr Hume, 
175 


m 

Gouldstein, Manasseh, trial of, forfoi^ng 
Prussian dollar notes, IJ 65. Giulty, 
67. 

Grampound, disfranchisement of, I 137. 

Grattan, Henry, biographical account of, 
28g Descent^ tb Enters a fellow com¬ 
moner alfthc Umversity of Dublin, tb. 

* Repairs to England, ib Spends the re¬ 
quisite time as a student of the Middle 
Temple, tb Becomes a Member of the 
Irish House of Commons, 290 Elo¬ 
quence and popularity of, tb £50,000 
voted to pftrenase an estate and house 

• for him and his heirs, tb Rivalry of 

^ Flood, tb Elected to serve in the Bn- 

*tish Parliament, 291 Death of, tb 

Character, 292 

Greek revolution {See Turkey.') 

Grenfell’s, Mr, speA.h relative to Gram- 
pouitd, I 137 

Gresivillc’s, Lord, speech in support of 
the Catholic bill, I 134 

Grey’s, Earl, speech at the opening of 
Parliament, I 9 Speech on the Ca-» 
tholic question, 126 

H 

llasgart, David, the execution of, II. 
U2 

Hamilton's, Lord Archibald, motion of 
censure on Ministers, for erasure of 
the Queen’s name from tlie Liturgy, 

I 14 Motion relative to the Order in 
Council sent to the Church of Scotland, 
35 Speech relative to the malt tax, 66 
Censures Lord hife’s dismissal, 67 

Hanover, the King’s visit to, 1*192. Par¬ 
ticulars of, II .'17 • 

Hams, James, Far^f Malmsbury, bio¬ 
graphical account V, I 297 Bird), tb 
Male cs an early ch^e of the diploma¬ 
tic hne, tb Decorwed with honours 
by the King at Prussia and tiff; Prince 
of Orange, 298 Rev^rdtd with a Bri¬ 
tish Peerage, 7^ Marjiage, tb His 
death, tb 

Harrowby, liord, remonstrates against 
the language used by Ijord Holland, 
in charactcri/ing the Emperor of Rus¬ 
sia,,! 89 Speech on the Catholic 
question, I H1 

Hayes, Mr .lames, extensive donations 
left by, II 102 

Hayley, Mr, biog.aphic^^ account of, I. 
319 His death, 320 
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Heygate’Sj Alilennaiij Sj^ch^reptobatmg 
political qpurse ta\en by her Majes¬ 
ty, I 13 

Hobliouse’sj Mr, speech in support of 
Lord A Hamilton's motion for censure 
on Mnnsters, 1.17. • ^ 

Hohcnlolic, l^incc, pretends work mi¬ 
racles, II 112* Particulars respect-* 
ing, %b 

Holland's, Lord, speech, at the opcmng 
of Parliament, reprobatmg the conduct 
of Ministers regarding Naples, I 0 
Speech respecting the Holy Alliance 
and the aftairs oi N-iides, 88 Reply* 
to Lord Harrowby, 89 
Holroyd, John Baker, Earl of Sheffield,* 
biographical account of, I 291 Incnel 
to commerce and national industry, ib 
Created Lord Sheffield, tb Made a 
British Peei, 295 Death, tb •Cha¬ 
racter of hib works, ib 
Ilombourg’s, the Princess of Ilcssc, visit 
to the Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg, 
II 88 

Houseless poor, close of the institution 
lor the season, II 10b 
Hume’s, Mr, reply to Alderman Ilcygatc 
respecting the Queen, I 13 Rcjdy to 
Mr S Wortlcy, 31 ActiMty and re¬ 
solution as a coinhataiit on matters re¬ 
lative to the finances, 12 Complaint 
respecting the estimates, ti Resolu¬ 
tion relative to the naval service, tb. 
Numerous motions on the various es¬ 
timates, 47—80 Motion respetUng 

die Ionian Islands, 173 Speech re¬ 
specting the grant to the J3uke of Cla¬ 
rence, IW 

Hunt, John, /rial o^for libel on the 
House of Commojp, II bo Guilty, 
tb Sentenced ti^inprisonmcnt m the 
House oi Corre^on, 52 
Huntingdon, impmemcnls at, II 2SG 
Iluskissixi’s, ]VIr, speech am the mode of 
presenting the q|itimates, I 11 Reply 
to Mr (’alcraft, 55 •Spcctli in vindi¬ 
cation of the honour and good iaitli of 
the British Parhament, b6 
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Improvements, and ostabhshincnts, ^II 
2M Local acts'passtd, tb Drainagi 
ot the Lau ^ink, igSG Suspension* 
bridge over the JMtiiai, tb Bridge to 


be placed over the nver Weaver, tb, 
Foundation of Carhslc canal basin hud, 
lb. Bridge begun over the Alnc, tb 
L 40,000 granted for erection of a 
Ifidgc across the Conway, tb J^oposcil 
erection of three new churches in I.eeds, 

287 New jail m Norwich, Progress 
of the Thanu’s and Medway canal, tb 
Bridge near Abbot’s mill erected, tb 
Proimsed alterations in Ixcttr, tb 
New building for the Isle ot W ight in¬ 
stitution, ih Progress of the Melville 
IVIonumcnt, th College ot Edinjmrgh^ 

288 Union canal comphted, tb Trim 
bridge over the 'Pweed, ih SaspcnsioA- 

I utr at Newhavtn, Anew hglit- 
louse in the Shetland Isles, ib Im¬ 
provements in sciciKc, 323 Astro¬ 
nomy, tb Pliysits, 32S Mcttorology, 
336 Klcctro-Magmtism, 3J8 
Ionian Islands, debate respecting in Par- 
bament, I 173 

Ireland, the King’s visit to, I 192, Par¬ 
ticulars of, II 145 

Isle of Wight, improvements at, 11.287. 
Italy, state ot affairs in, I 229. Arri¬ 
val of the King of Naples At Lay- 
bach, tb Measures of the Allies, tb. 
The King of Naples yields to them, 
230 Austrian army passes the Po, 
\b Najiles thrown into the greatest 
agitatnm, tb Convocation of An extra¬ 
ordinary Session of Parham«nt, 231. 
Spctch of the Prince, tb lli^^tion Si 
the jiropohitions of the Allied lowers, 
th Military preparations under un¬ 
fortunate circumstances, tb Line of 
deftnet, tb State and anangements of 
the army, tif March of the Austrian 
army, 2 {2 King supports die views of 
the confederates, 233 (ycncral Itepe's 
imprudent conduct, and ultimat^de- 
fcat by the Austrians, 2 i % Dissol^on 
ot the Neapolitan array, tb Confusion 
at Naples, 235 Letter of submission 
to the king, tb Austrians enter [b^lcs, 
23b King re-established, 237 ilhistna 
immures the Neapolitan patriots in 
strong Gerijian castles, tb New fDon- 
stitution, lb State of affairs in |hfd- 
inont, 238 Discontents, tb Distui|^* 
ct s occasioned by the students at 
nn, lb llevohiUonary movements, 
Abdication ot the king, 21‘1 Disiqlty 
of the chiefs, 2f2 JMcasures of the Rc- 
gcni, ib bpaiush Constitution pso- 
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clainlted, ih Agitation excited in the 
north of Italy, S'lS Duke de Geiievois 
as king, adheres to the Allies, %h Uis 
fiiocIainatioTi in opposition to the re¬ 
volutionists, Beep dismay occasion¬ 
ed thereby, th Dissatisfaction of %he 
military oniefs at Alexandria, i/> Con-i 
tempt snow n hythe allies to the Tniice 
de Carignan, 24-4 He retires to Flo¬ 
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